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PREFACE. 



It is now held by many, thai there may be several articles in tht 
public profession pi a particular chupch, which, however clearly found- 
ed on die hoi j scriptures, are not essential or necessary to salvation, 
and therefore ought not to be terms of church communion. '» The 
«* obviously vital doctrines of the gospel," say they, " which whoever 
P renounces cannot be a christian, are a sufficient basis of sacramental 
* communion. 9 ' This scheme, under the plausible name of catholie 
and liberal communion, is much recommended in various popular 
writings of the present day, particularly, in a recent publication, en- 
titled, ^ Plea for Sacramental Communion on Catholic Principles. 
This Plea the author pretends to found upon scriptural principles con? 
©erning the nature of the christian church, and upon approved exam? 

5les other sacramental ccmmunion in the times of the apostles, and in 
rhat have been termed, the first and second periods of the reformation. 
Though the scheme pleaded for seems not only contrary to the consti- 
tution and practice of the christian church, but even to the nature of 
human society; for it is obvious, that there are many things in the 
common order of any regular society, which cannot, in strictness* be 
deemed essential to its existence; and yet no person is admitted a 
member of it without consenting to the whole of that order. The pub* 
lication now mentioned, by continually keeping the true state of the 
question out of sight, by the abuse of detached passages of scripture, 
by the pretence of being countenanced by human authorities, by 
pathetic declamation, and peremptory assertions, is retnarkab|y calcu- 
lated to seduce from the scriptural order of church communion, and to 
promote that laxness, which has too long prevailed in the protestant 
churches, and deprived them* in so great a measure, of their purity 
and true glory. Such aji attempt, therefore, as is now submitted to 
the judgement of the public, seems to be a proper means, through the 
Divine blessing, of leading them to exercise their judgement in cqri par- 
ing, the scheme of sacramental communion so much extolled in this Pica, 
with the holy scriptures, and with the example of the church of Christ 
in former periods. Several just observations on Dr. Mason's Plea 
have been already offered to the public by the Rey. Messrs. Black and 
Rankin. But there seemed to be a peculiar call to consider the sub- 
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ject fartherin its connexion with the Secession Testimony. The pre- 
vailing: influence of latitudinarian tenets in the established church of 
Scotland occasioned the erection of the secession church. Hence Mr. 
Wilson of Perth, in his excellent Defence of Reformation Principles, 
justly exposes the lax principles of those who wrote in favour of the 
judicial proceedings of that church against the members of the asso- 
ciate presbytery. Mr. Willison's appearance against that presbytery, 
in what is entitled his Impartial Testimony, (which in many things 
respecting the Seceders certainly deserves to be termed partial.) was 
a native consequence of his joining; with others in giving countenance 
to the ministrations of Mr. whitelehl, aft eminent apostle of latiru- 
dinarianism. Though the objections in Mr. Willison's Testimony 
were answered materially by Mr. Wilson's Defence now mentioned, 
before he made them ; and more formally by Mr. Gallatly afterwards; 
yet as these writings are now hardly to be met with, especially in this 
country; and as an edition of Mr* Willison's Testimony has been 
lately printed and dispersed here, a particular consideration of his 
Objections was necessary* 

The plant, now recommended with regard to the union of stpa* 
rate bodies of professing christians, call their attention to the sun* 
ject of those Dialogues. For the pursuing of these plan* will be either 
beneficial or destructive id. their tendency, according as the scheme of 
communion which they lead the uniting parties to adopt, is consistent 
or not so, with the word of God and with faithfulness to his cause. 
In these conversations, while corruption is the native consequence ef 
latitudinarian schetnee, scriptural order in sacramental comniunio* 
tends to make the visible church a heaven upon earth to the faithful, 
terrible as an army with banners to her enemies, and to her King and 

Head for a name, for a praise and for glory. 

> • 

Some will perhaps blame the writer of these Dialogues for having 
attempted to revive old controversies. But it is too evident, that the 
errors, which occasioned the pontrpversies here exhibited, still exist, 
either in the same form or in their bitter fruits. In the course of each 
of these controversies, there have been such precious examples of 
what the Lord has done, and of what he has enabled his servants to do 
and suffer for hjs cause, as ought never to be forgotten. Besides, a 
farther decision in favour of truth and duty which have been openly 
denied and reproached is to be expected from JCion's strong Redeemer, 
who will thoroughly plead her cause, apd ^ho will have the public in- 
juries done to that cause acknowledged. In short, thp writer would 
not have given a fair account of the Secession Testimony, if he had 
passed over any of these controversies in silence* 

With regard to the form of dialogue, it was chosen by the writer as 
it seemed to suit better than continued discourse with the variety of 
subjects that were to be treated of. He is far from pretending, that 
these. Dialogues are entitled to the praise of finished conversation- 
pieces. H$ has, however, endeavoured to avoid improprieties! and 
in the part of Alexander, the reader will observe a diversity of style 
and manner, as he constantly states the objections in the words of the 
writers from whom they were taken. 
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The Appendix to the second part contains observations on a variety 
of points belonging to what may be called the present truth, in whicn 
the people of God ought to be established. 

The writer now leaves this work in the hands of Him, whose accep* 
tance through Jesus Christ is the best reward of the labours of his 
servants; and on whose blessing all their success and usefulness de- 
pend. That the hearts of those who peruse these Dialogues may be 
warmed with love to the truths of God and to the peace of his churchy 
is, through grace, the desire of their servant for Jesus' sake. 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

Service, October 20th, 1820. 
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PART FIRST. 

Jit which scriptural church communion is dated mid vindicated in 

opposition to latitudinarian schemes. 



Bom. <▼. With one mind and one mouth gtorfy 
Jesus Christ 



1 Corinth. L 10. 1 beseech yon, bret hre n, m the name of oar Lord Jews Christ, thai 
ye ail speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; bat that yet* 
perfectly Joined together in the sum mind and in the same judgement* 
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PART FIRS?* 

smptunU ekufich t&totounioh is stated ft 
opposition to latUudinarian schema* 



blALOGUE t 

'the e*H of divnions in the ehoreh..t. .done separations from {Mutton!** churches mnlair- 
fuL.JSeeeation from corrupt churches UVful.~..False methods of healing dWinons~~. 
Scriptural church eommanion statefL. M .An approbation of the public profession of a 
particular church implied in the partaking of her sacramental eoramttnion.,r...The 
tinctkm between the essentials and the non-essentials of Christianity, considered. 



Alr*a*i>*r and Rufrus were both ministers of the Presbyterian 
denomination ; both desired the welfare of the church of Christ ; but 
thej had different views of the present state of the church, and of the 
means which ought to be used tor promoting its welfare. Rufus con* 
sidered it as his duty to warn his hearers against whatever he judged 
contrary to the word of God in the public profession and avowed prac- 
tice of the various denominations of christians. Alexander, on the 
contrary, was careful to avoid controversy in his discourses addressed 
to the people. Satisfied with the declaration of those truths which he 
reckoned the more important, he seldom stated those which, he knew, 
were dented by other denominations, among Protestants ; and said no- 
thing of the sinfulness or danger of their errors. They lived near one 
another; and, notwithstanding theufcliflerent opinions, they often had 
friendly interviews. One evening, as they took a walk together in 
the fields, they had the following conversation concerning church 
communion. 

$ 1. Alexander. I have been much engaged for some time past in 
considering the evil of divisions in the church. By division the hearts 
of christians are alienated from one another ; and instead of edifying 
conversation, they exhaust themselves in contentions and endless de- 
bates. Amidst this wrangling, the professors of the christian religion 
neglect the practice of it, and others are hardened in their open infi- 
delity. 

1 
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Rufus. The divisions of the church are greatly to be lamented, the y 
are awful signs of the divine displeasure and presages of approaching 
judgments. But the radical evil of them is commonly overlooked, 
which consists in men's hatred of the truth revealed in the word of 
God, and in their refusing to be determined in matters of religion by 
his authority. When a division takes place, we should enquire, on 
which side truth is held in opposition to error. In the division be- 
tween the Jews and the Samaritans, pur Lord plainly determined, 
that the truth was held in the profession of the former, and not in that 
of the latter. Fe worship, ye know not what, said our Lord to the 
woman of Samaria : we know what we worship, for salvation is of 
the Jews. ^ 

$ 2. The sin of those who separate from a particular church, becSrse 
she faithfully censures them for avowing or propagating opinions con- 
trary to the scriptures, or for persisting in sinful and offensive practi- 
ces, is manifest. These are they, says the apostle Jude, who separate 
themselves. Such are all separations for maintaining Arian, Socinian, 
or Arminian tenets ; or, for carrying on Episcopal or Independent 
schemes in the government of the church. Nor can they be justified 
or excused who make or keep up, a separation from the communion of 
a particular church from groundless prejudices, or from an attachment, 
to local or ancient customs, for which no warrant can be found in the 
holy scriptures. Separation from a particular church is not always 
justifiable, on account of the real evils that may be found in her. 
Wrong steps in the public administration of her officers ; or errors 
which she is evidently disposed to correct, and which she does not 
make a precedent for her future conduct, are no sufficient grounds of 
secession from her communion. A church may have many defects ; 
and,yet be in a reforming state : she may not be despising scriptural 
testimonies, that are given against her errors ; nor neglecting any 
other means of attaining more conformity to the word of Christ, in 
doctrine, worship, and government : while this is the case, her remain? 
ing defects would not warrant us to make or continue a separation 
from her communion. 

Mex. In my opinion, Rufus, separation from a particular church 
that can be justly called a true church of Christ, is almost always 
wrong. Whatever may be pretended, passion or prejudice is usually 
at the bottom of it. 

$ 3. Ruf. You allow, However, that there are lawful separations 
from particular churches ; such as our secession from the church of 
Rome. 

JLUx. With regard to the churjfr of Rome, God has described her as 
Antichristian, as totally gone oflflrom the foundation, impure in doc- 
trine, idolatrous in worship, usurping and tyrannical in her govern- 
ment. She is called Sodom for filthiness, Babylon for pride and cru- * 
elty, and Egypt for darkness, idolatry and oppression. Hence the' 
people of God are commanded to come out of tier, that they may not 
partake of her plagues. I grant also that we ought not to have sacra- 
mental communion with a church or religious society, that imposes any 
sinful term of communion. But with regard to the regular Protestant 
churches, that have clearly expressed their orthodoxy in their confes- 
sions of faith ^ from these churches, although differing; from us in some 
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external modes and forms, we never separated, and we ought not to 
* reject their communion. 

Buf. You allow/ sir, that the church communion which is offered 
upon sinful terms is to be avoided, but, as a Presbyterian, you must 
grant, that such are the terms upon which the church of England offers 
her communion; for she requires of all her members, (what they can- 
not submit to without sin,) an acknowledgment of the authority or 
lordship of the diocesan bishop over other pastors, and the observation 
of all the religious ceremonies appointed in her liturgy. Hence we 
may warrantably separate from her communion, though she be one of 
the regular Protestant churches. Nay, though a 'particular church 
should not expressly require any sinful terms of communion, it would 
be warrantable to withdraw from her communion on account of her ob- 
stinacy in holding error, or in refusing to make a public and particular 
profession and acknowledgment of the truth as it is in Jesus, in oppo- 
sition to the errors of the present time and the teachers of them : be- 
cause something positive, particularly a public confession of the 
truths of God, that are openly denied, by rfuch teachers is. requisite in 
order to warrantable church communion; for the church, to which we 
may warrantably join ourselves, ought to be one which maintains and 
professes the true doctrine and the true faith ; she ought to bear the 
character of the church of the living God, which is the pillar and ground 
of truth. It would be unwarrantable for us to join in communion with 
a church whose members, for the most part, maintain and profess Ar- 
minian errors, or Arian blasphemies, though it were not required as a 
term Of communion, that; we should expressly approve such a profes- 
sion. When corruption prevails in a particular church, the faithful, 
being the minor party, ought first to use means, such as, petitions, re- 
monstrances, protestations, for reclaiming the majority v But if these 
means prove unavailing, and the corrupt majority obstinately persist 
in their defection from the purity of religion which the church had at- 
tained, it is then the duty of the faithful part of the society to withdraw 
from the corrupt majority. The ministers, particularly, of such a 
faithful party ought to do what is impracticable in conjunction with 
that majority; they ought to fulfil the ministry which they have re- 
ceived of the Lord, not only by every one, in his individual capacity, 
teaching sound doctrine and refuting the errors that prevail ; but also 
by a joint exercise of the ministerial authority which the Lord hath 
given them, in condemning such errors, in asserting God's revealed 
truth in express opposition to them, and in thus exhibiting a judicial 
testimony;' in order that they and the people adhering to them may 
appear as one confessing body, striving together with one mind for the 
m faith of the 'gospel. When such is the prevailing corruption of a par- 
ticular church, call it a regular protestant church, or what you will, 
the secession of those who are faithful in maintaining the cause of truth 
in opposition to the body of its ministers and other members, becomes 
lawful and necessary. 

$ 4. Alex. These judicial declarations and testimonies, instead of 
healing, tend to increase our divisions. 

Buf. I am persuaded, however, that, while they are such as main- 
tain no other doctrines than, those contained in the word of -God,, they 
are of a healing tendency. For, these declarations and testimonies, in 
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specifying the errors ^rhich are propagated in the visible enured, till 
men's attention to the true causes of her divisions, these cannot b* 
healed, unless the cgnses of them be attended to and removed* ]fe? 
sides, they direct men to relinquish the false and deceitful methods of 
union which have been dictated by carnal policy * methods of heading 
the wound of God's people slightly,* or of daubing with untemperm 

morfar.f 
Alyc. What are these methods which you cepsqre with so moth 

severity? 

Buf One of them is that of the church of Rome, which requires all 
to agree \n receiving implicitly the dictates of the church, that is, of $ 
pope or council, or Both, in matters of religion. JJut this scheme pro* 
ceeds upon the supposition that the scriptures are not a perfect or not 
a plain rule of faith and practice ; and leads us to found our fakh on. 
the authority of men instead of the authority of God. 

Another method is that of allowing magistrates to compel their peo- 
ple to a particular profession of religion by cjyil penalties. This, as 
well as the popish scheme, attempts to deprive men of the liberty of 
judging for themselves in matter* of religion ; and supposes, that men 
m^v be made members of a particular church by military force. The 
civil magistrate as such, not being any officer in the church, has no 
right to administer its ordinances, ana far less to prescribe its doci 
trmes or the terms of its communion. 

A third method, which obtains in the Greek and Soman, and in 
some measure in other churches, is that of attracting people to their 
communion by the charms of music and the use of ceremonies, which 
are recommended not only by ancient use and prescription, but by 
their effect on the imagination and passions, which govern the igno« 
rant and unprincipled. But true church union is to be promoted by 
keeping the ordinances of God pure and entire, by the knowledge and 
love of divine truth. 

The fourth method, which is highly extolled by many in our day, is 
that which directs all to join together in sacramental communion, who 
hold the essential articles of the christian religion ; and which con* 
demns the practice of those who refuse sacramental communion to 
any on account of their rejection, however open and obstinate, of non- 
essential articles of that religion ; even though these articles be « im- 
portant and worthy to be contended for with zeal and conqjfcancy."$ 
This bears the specious and alluring name of catholic sacramental- 
pommunipn. 

§ 5. Alex* What is your notion of church communion ? . 

Kuf. I shall state what I believe to be the truth concerning that 
communion according to the scriptures. In the first place, the visible 
pommunion of christians in any particular chujch,|| consists in their 

f Jerem. vi. 14. f Ezek. jtiiL 10, 11. 

i Dr. Mason'? Flea for Catholic Communion, p. 54. 

II By d partict^lar church, as the expression is used in these dialogues, is meant a part 
of the catholic church distinguished from other parts of it, not by the profession of a differ- 
ent doctrine, or by a different form of worship or government, all diversity in these 
respects being unwarrantable; but by local situation, and by having different ecclesiastical 
judicatories. The churches of Jerusalem, of Corinth, of fiphesus, of Rome, and others 
mentioned in the New Testament* were such particular churches. 
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declared agreement to adhere to one public profession of the christian 
religion, and in their joint endeavours to maintain and propagate that 
profession. As the agreement of citizens to support one civilgovern- 
ment, may be called civil communion ; and an agreement of a number 
of men to unife their efforts for the raising of a weight, or for the work- 
ing of a ship, may be called mechanical communion ; so the agreement 
of a number of christians to adhere to and maintain one profession of - 
the' christian religion, is religious or church communion. Hence the 
visible communion of christians is expressed in scripture by the hold- 
ing fast of their profession, one profession only, not many or different 
professions;* by glorifying God with one mind and one mouth ;t and 
serving him with one lip.} Their communion among themselves in 
the exercises of religious worship, and in all the other parts of their 
christian practice, belongs to the joint maintaining of one profession 
of the christian religion. 

In the second place, this profession is a profession of the whole 
christian religion. We cannot warrantably decline the explicit pro- 
fession of one jot or tittle of it; since the authority of the Divine 
Testimony, which binds us to receive any part, binds us equally to 
receive the whole. All that truly belongs to the christian religion 
was delivered by Christ as the great Prophet of the church ; and the 
J>ivine injunction is, Him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he 
shall say unto you.\\ 

In the third place, while the profession of the christian religion at- 
tained by a particular church, as well as her practice, is imperfect ; 
and while much of her profession is rejected by many bearing Me 
christian name ; it is necessary that the articles of her public profes- 
sion, which are the matter of her, communion, be ascertained with pre- 
cision. In the common affairs of life, there can be no rational com- 
munion among any number of persons, unless the matter, about which 
they are to have communion, be exactly determined. Thus, if it be 
the raising of a heavy body, it is necessary, in order to communion in 
that work, to determine by what means it is to be raised ; whether by w 
a lever, for example, or by a pulley, or by an inclined plane. So in ' 
order to the communion of persons in a particular church, it is necesh 
sary that the articles of the public profession which she has attained 
and which constitute the matter of her communion, be ascertained by 
her creed, by her confession, or by her declaration and testimony; 
and that it should be one important part of the work of her ministers, 
in their public discourses, to explain and vindicate that profession. 
When a church is honest and faithful in the use of these means, it is 
easy to know what is the matter of her communion. Faithfulness, in 
this respect, is one principal mark by which a reforming, may be dis- 
tinguished from a backsliding, church. * 

In the fourth place, every person who joins in the public ordinances 
of a particular church, and especially in the Lord's supper, declares, 
that ne has communion with her in her public profession, as it is as- 
certained by such means, as those now mentioned ; and acknowledges 
it to be his own profession. For the public profession that is made in 
the participation of the public ordinances or Christianity, can be only 

* Heb. iv. 14. 5. 23. f Kara. xt. & * Zephan. iii. 9. margin. II Acts, Hi. 22. 
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one.; that is, the profession of the particular church in which these 
ordinances are administered. 

In tine, persons cannot reasonably pretend to have communion with 
a particular church in her public ordinances, and especially in the 
Lord's supper, while they openly persist in an obstinate opposition to 
any article of her profession. Persons may indeed share in that com* 
munion, who have but a small measure of knowledge : as they may 
have communion in a secular affair, who have little influence or op- 
portunity of promoting it ; but obstinate opposers can have no com- 
munion in it at all. 

These principles are agreeable to the representation which the apos- 
tle gives of the partakers of the Lord's supper. We being many, says 
he, are one bread and one body ; for vde are all partakers of that one 
bread,* According to these words our participation of one bread in 
this ordinance imports a joint profession of the christian religion ; 
just as partaking of the sacrifices in the idol's temple imported a joint 
profession of idolatry. As christians, in receiving the Lord's supper; 
partake of one bread ; so they make one profession of the christian 
religion. The profession of receiving Christ, as tendered in the 
Lord's supper, is a profession of the whole christian religion. For it 
is a profession, not only that we, rely on Christ as a Priest for pardon; 
but that we fully assent to all that he teaches us as a Prophet ; and: 
that we cordially submit to all the laws and ordinances which he has 
delivered to us as our King. 

The catholic scheme of sacramental communion, which you men- 
tioned, differs from that of the apostle in two respects : First, a pub- 
lic profession of the whole christian religion is necessary to the sacra? 
mental communion of the apostle, for it implies a joint profession of 
receiving Christ as tendered to the partakers. Whereas, the public 
profession of those parts only of the christian religion, which are term- 
ed essential, is necessary to sacramental communion, according to 
this catholic scheme. Secondly, the public profession of each commu- 
nicant is the profession of all who partake of the same sacramental 
bread, according to the apostle. But according to this catholic 
scheme, the public profession of some of the partakers may be differ- 
ent from, and in some respects opposite to, the profession of the rest. 

The profession of religion which is made by the partakers of the 
Lord's supper in any particular church is to be considered, either as a 
merely personal, or as a joint profession. If it be considered as mere* 
ly personal, or as the profession of each individual only, there may be 
as many different professions as there are partakers ; and there will 
be no communion at all in the same profession. On this supposition, 
the apostle could not have justly inferred from their partaking of that 
one bread, that they are one body. But if the profession made in the 
act of communicating be a social or joint profession ; then it must be 
the profession of the society or particular church, by whose ministers 
this ordinance is dispensed. No other public profession of the chris- 
tian religion is or can be made in the act of communicating in that 
particular church. 

* 1 Corinth, x. 17. 
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Mex. The case of occasional sacramental communion, has been 
compared to that of a christian invited by his pagan neighbour to an 
entertainment, stated by the apostle in the chapter from which you 
havejust now quoted a passage.* * If the pagan, having set meat be- 
fore his guest, say, this meat is a sacrifice to an idol gpd, the christian 
ought not to eat ; a condition that was not mentioned in the invitation, 
is introduced; a condition which would make the christian, if he 
should eat, a partaker of his neighbour's sin. But if no such thing is 
intimated by his pagan host, he may freely eat, asking no questions 
for conscience sake. So if I sit down at the table of the Lord in an 7 
other church, or receive one of her members to that holy table in my 
own, neither my act nor his can fairly be construed as more than an 
act of communion in the body and blood of the Lord ; while this act 
is not coupled with an express or knownt condition, which is sinful, 

Ruf. The case you refer to, as stated by the apostle, seems to me 
very different from the occasional communion, of which you speak. 
In the case alluded to, the christian had no reason to consider an en- 
tertainment, not in a temple, but in a private house, not professedly in 
honour of any idol, but for bodily refreshment or civility, as connected 
with idolatry, unless he had received the intimation from his host 
which the apostle mentions. But no intelligent person who considers 
the necessary connexion between the dispensation of public ordinan- 
ces in any particular church, and the public profession of that church, 
and how the former belongs to the latter, (both constituting one whole, 
of which whatever is professed by that church is a part,) can be at any 
loss to apprehend the danger of sacramental communion with that 
church, while her corruption in doctrine, worship and government, is 
such as renders secession from her necessary. Such an occasional 
communion is rather like the case represented by the apostle in the 
same chapter,^ of the christian who is invited to partake of the sacri- 
fices offered to idols in a pagan temple. I do not say, that this occa- 
sional communion is as grossly criminal, as the partaking of the sacri- 
fices in these temples ; but I say, that there is as little need of an inti- 
mation to be made to any person concerning the profession of a par- 
ticular church with which he proposes to communicate, as there was, 
in the apostle's time, of an intimation to be made to a person concern- 
ing the design of the sacrifices in an idolatrous temple. And as a 
christian's partaking of the idolatry of the heathens was justly inferred 
from his eating the sacrifices in their temples ; so a person's consent* 
ing to the profession, however corrupt, of a particular church, is justly 
interred from his sacramental communion with that church. 

Alex. It is granted, that sacramental communion implies unity ; but 
not in these things wherein one section of the catholic church is dis- 
tinguished from another. To be united in these things, is to be united 
in a sect. Such unity is necessary to sectarian communion ; but 
christian unity, or union in Christ, is a sufficient reason for all chris- 
tian communion.|| 

Ruf. The catholic church comprehends all that profess the true re- 
ligion. There is a lawful and necessary division of it into sections in 

• 1 Corinth, x. 27, 28. f D**- Maaon't Plea for Catholic Communion, p. S3& 
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respect of local situation. Bat when a number of people, bearing the* 
christian name, combine together as a distinct society, for the purpose 
ot maintaining and propagating doctrines and practices, which* instead 
of belonging to the true religion, are contrary to it; they ought not, 
considered as such a combination, to be called a lawful section of the 
catholic church. It is not denied, that they belong to the catholic 
Church $ but it is denied, that there ought to be any such section or 
division in it. Thus, there ought to be no section of the catholic 
church, having for the peculiar end of its distinct subsistence, the sup- 
port of an episcopal hierarchy, unknown in the scripture, or the pro- 
pagation of antipttdobaptism, or of antiscriptural doctrine, in opposi' 
tion to that of (rod's election, redemption, effectual calling and the 
conservation of his people, as delivered in the scripture ; or for the 
support of ways ana means of divine worship not found in scripture. 
If the catholic visible church were brought to a suitable discharge of 
her duty, she would abolish all such sections. But no society ought to 
be called such an unlawful section, while it can be shewn that it sub- 
sists as a separate society for no other end, than for the maintaining of 
something in the doctrine, worship or government of the church which 
belongs to the christian religion as delivered in the word of God, or 
for exhibiting a testimony against prevailing errors and corruptions 
which the scripture requires the catholic church to condemn. Such 
a profession ot any party of christians is no sectarian profession; and 
an union with them is not a sectarian, but properly a christian union ; 
and, being cordial and* sincere, is a union in Christ; and communion 
upon the ground of this union is truly christian communion. On the 
other hand, however much of our holy religion any body of christians 
hold in common with others, and however many of them we may 
charitably judge to be saints, yet while their distinguishing profession 
is contrary to the word of God, communion with them, as a body so 
distinguished, is sectarian communion; as it implies a union with them 
yi that which ought to be rejected by the whole catholic church. 

Jilex. There is no argument for the communion of different congre- 
gations, founded upon their union in one sect, which is not equally 
good for the communion of the sects themselves, on account of their 
union in one church-catholic. To maintain the necessity of amalga- 
mating different sects into one sect, in order to communion among 
their members, is to maintain the necessity of amalgamating differ- 
ent congregations into one congregation for that end.* 

Ruf. Several parts indeed of the catholic visible church, particular- 
ly, congregations under one presbytery, may warrantably hold sacra- 
mental communion together ; because they all make the same profes- 
sion of the faith ; they are one bread, one body. But this is not an ar- 
gument for, but against sacramental communion between many other 
parts of the catholic church ; as between Papists and Protestants, be- 
tween Socinians and Catainists, between Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
rians, between those who are obstinately and openly declining from 
certain points of reformation already attained and those who are en- 
deavouring to adhere to them. For these parties contradict one ano- 
ther in their public profession ; and therefore cannot sincerely say ; 

* riea for Catholic Communion, page, 36! ~ 
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We are one body, one bread 5 we will glorify God with one mind and 
with one mouth. 

It is evident then, that the same argument, that is, the same union 
in one profession, which warrants the communion of congregations 
with one another, condemns sacramental communion between those, 
who, though they belong to the same catholic visible church, make pro- 
fessions of the faith contradictory to One another. Thus, there is no 
necessity for what you call amalgamating different congregations into 
one, in order to render communion between them warrantable. It is 
only requisite, that these church members agree in making the same 
profession of the faith, and in a corresponding practice. Upon this 
ground they may all have edifying and comfortable communion to- 
gether in sealing ordinances^ however many different worshipping con- 
gregations they may severally belong to. 

§ 6. Alex It has been proposed, as the true and only safe rule of 
interpreting social communion* that it should always go as far as the 
acts that express it, but is not necessary to be extended farther ; and 
that no particular act of communion/ is to .be interpreted as reaching 
beyond itself; unless it be coupled with other acts by an express or 
known condition.* 

&uf. Whatever is An express or known end for which any particu- 
lar church is erected and supported, is necessarily to be considered 
as an express and known condition of sacramental communion with 
that church. For none ought to partake of the peculiar privileges of 
any society, but such as are friendly to the known ends, for which it 
subsists ; and therefore in partaking of these privileges, persons are to 
be considered as professing to be so. • On this principle, the apostle 
condemned christians, who ate and drank in the Pagan temples as 
chargeable with idolatry- The public profession of any particular 
church declares the peculiar end for which it subsists as a distinct 
and separate body from other churches. This is the public profession 
of the ministers of that particular church, and of all that sit down 
, along with them at the Lord's table declaring themselves to be one 
bread, one body. This is the only true and Safe rule of interpreting 
social communion.. According to this rule, there is no adventitious 
condition coupled with the act of communicating; there is nothing 
introduced but what is necessarily implied in the act itself as a social 
act, the act of the society or particular church in which the Lord's 
• supper is dispensed. In this interpretation there is no more commu- 
nion supposed, than what the act of communicating in any particular 
church expresses; no going beyond that, 

Jllejc. If the sacramental table were only the property of such a 
particular church, then her officers might require an approbation of the 
peculiar ends of her erection and subsistence, as a term of admission 
to her own table. But as it is the Lord's table, and not hers, his 
people have a right to a seat at it without complying with such a con* 
dition.t . • * - 

Muf. Your objection would be of weight on the supposition, mat the 
ends, for which a particular church is erected and subsists as such, 
are only of human .device and appointment. But if these ends be no^ 
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other than those which are declared, in the holy scriptures, to be ffte 
ends for which Christ erected his church ; such as, that the doctrine of 
Christ may be purely preached ; that there may be no mixture of hu- 
man inventions in the worship of God ; that the sacraments may be 
rightly administered | that the officers of the church, her government 
and discipline, may be such as Christ hath appointed, and no other ; 
then whoever openly opposes any of these ends, acts, in that respect, 
contrary to the will and command of the Lord Jesus ;. and while he is- 
obstinate in his opposition to any thing acknowledged by a particular 
church to be one of the ends for which Christ erected his church, he 
cannot be, in his public profession, one bread*, one body, with those 
who publicly profess* that the very thing which he opposes is one of 
these ends : and therefore he cannot be a regular partaker of the 
Lord's supper, as dispensed in such a particular church t and no one 
has a right to be an irregular, or disorderly partaker. 

Meoc. When I communicate with a particular church, I acknow- 
ledge her to be a true church of Christ. I acknowledge her sacramen- 
tal table for his own ordinance, where it is my duty to shew forth his 
death, and my privilege to look for a blessed experience of its benefits- 
This, all this I acknowledge cheerfully, without following her, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in things in which she does not follow Christ.* 

Ruf. This acknowledgment must mean' either your public profes- 
aion* or the secret intention of your mind in the act of communicating. 
It cannot mean your public profession in the act of receiving the 
Lord's supper as'dispensed in any particular chwreh ? for the public 
profession you make in that act, as it is a social act, cam* be nothing, 
different, either in quantity or quality, from that of your fellow com- 
municants, or from that of the particular church with which you com- 
municate ; and therefore it cannot be a profession of some things, 
such as the particulars you have mentioned, exclusive of other things 
belonging to the profession of that church. Nor can it be a profession 
you have made at any other y time or place ; for^ according to jour own 
rule, the profession, made in communicating, should go no farther than 
the acts that express it. But supposing that your acknowledgment 
means the secret intention of the mind, it cannot prevent y6ur public- 
profession from being the same with that of the particular church with 
which yoa communicate : nor can it exempt you from a participation 
in those parts of her public profession, in which she does not Follow 
Christ. I know, my friend abhors the nefarious doctrine of the Jesuits- ' 
about mental reservation and the direction of the intention. But if 
you> should suppose, that by secret acknowledgments in your own mind 
your public act of communicating with a corrupt church is altered, an<^ 
freed from- that participation, which naturally belongs to it, in the evil' 
as well as in the good of her public profession, your scheme would cer- 
tainly resembte that of the Jesuits, which is so successfully ridiculed 
in Pascal's celebrated Provincial betters* If a Jesuit had proposed r 
£ft sqmp account or another, to partake of the Lord's- supper in a he- 
rlfctmaf church, he would have reasoned with himself in this manner :• 
"* I'fcaow well, that my joining with that church in the public and so- 
J 6 $ial act of communicating is an acquiescing in her whole profession : 
" Nay, it is- all the profession I can make in the solemn act of commit- 
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* Bleating with her. It is an act that makes her public profession mj 

* own. This I cannot do without making some distinction 5 and there 
" is no public distinction between my act of communicating and that 
" of the firmest members of this heretical church. But since my af- 
« fairs require me to join in this act, I resolve, in order to satisfy cou- 
" science, to make a distinction secretly in my own mind t 1 will puri- 
" fy my act of communicating with this heretical church by a right di- 
u rection of my intention* In the first place, 1 intend to acknowledge 
" nothing of the heretical part of the public profession of this church 
" by my public and social act of communicating with her : thus my irv- 
« tention is rightly directed ; no matter how contrary it imy appear to 
" the natural import of that act In the second place, I intend, by 
" my act,«f communicating with this heretical church, to acknowledge 
46 what is right in her profession, such as, that it is a duty to celebrate 
" the eucharist and my privilege to look for experience of its benefits. 
« Such right things belonging to their profession, I intend to acknowl- 
" edge ; but no more. It is true, no human understanding can discov- 
" er this limitation from my act of communicating ; and these heretics 
*' will be led to mistake me for one of their own party- But this is 
*< only a small matter of dissimulation, which will be abundantly jus* 
" tified by being directed to a good end. In the third place, I intend 
" to make a better profession of religion in time and place convenient." 
Thus men often feed on ashes ; a deceived heart turns them aside, 
and they refuse to enquire After the lie that is in their right hand^ 
Is not this the case, when men set themselves strenuously to maintain 
the lawfulness of a public and social act, which, in its own nature, 
necessarily implies an approbation of a profession including particu- 
lars, in which there is not a following of the Lord Jesus, but a depar- 
ture from his cause? The scripture shews us, in many examples, the 
danger of doing evil, or of countenancing it, under the pretext of some 
important duty ; as, in Saul's not waiting for Samuel, from a pretend- 
ed fceal for the divine ordinance of offering sacrifice ; and his sparing 
Agag and the spoil of the Amalekites, on a similar pretence; and in 
the case of Uzzah {who appears to have been a good man) putting his 
hand to the ark, in order to prevent its falling. The Lord forbids Ju- 
dah to go up to Gilgal, or to swear The Lordliveth ; though their do- 
ing so was, in itself, a commanded duty, Jerem. iv. 2. Yet their do- 
ing it in communion with the tea tribes is forbidden, Hosea, iv. 15. 
They who have justly withdrawn from the communion of any particu- 
lar ekurch on account of its corruptions ; and yet allow themselves in 
the practice of occasional communion with that church in her public 
ordinances, are far more involved in the guilt of its corruptions, than 
Naaman the Syrian was, in the guilt of worshipping Rimmon, when 
he bowed in the temple of that idol : for they cannot pretend, that 
communion with such a ehurch is no end of. their attendance on her 
public ordinances; as Naaman pleaded, that his intention, in going to 
the temple of Rimmon and being present there, was not to worship 
the idol, but to serve his master. Crotius, indeed, and some other 
commentators, justify or excuse the conduct of Naaman. But more 
candid interpreters hold that the indulgence, which Naaman desired, 
was unlawful ; that there was such an appearance of evil, such a 
countenancing of idolatry in it, as he ought to have avoided, that hi* 
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presence in the temple of Rimmon in the time of the worship of that 
idol, was a dangerous example to others ; that, on such an occasion, he 
ought either to have obtained leave of absence from his master, or to 
have quitted his service ; and that even his desire of pardon intimated 
his consciousness of something sinful in this matter. 

Alex. If communicating, as a guest with another church, involves 
in an approbation of her sins, by the same rule communicating with 
my own church involves in an approbation of hers ; and renders me 
so much the more inexcusable, by how much a transient act of inter- 
course with a church in her corruptions, whether great or small, is less 
culpable, than that regular and habitual intimacy with her which is 
unavoidable by her members. Whence it will follow, that there can 
be no lawful communion upon earth, and that the most exceptionable 
and criminal form in which it can possibly exist, is communion with 
one's owq church ; while a corruption or abuse }s to be found in her 
skirts.* 

Ruf In considering this matter, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the corruptions that are in a particular church ; that is, such 
corruptions as are found in many of her members, and such as are 
adopted and maintained by the church considered in its ecclesiastical 
capacity. Thus, when Paul wrote his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
there were many errors and disorders in their church ; yet they were 
not adopted as a part of their public profession. That epistle, in treat- 
ing of trie error concerning the resurrection, represents it as a saying 
of some among them, not as the saying of the chnrch in its judicial or 
representative capacity ; and therefore a person might then have com- 
municated with that church, without being chargeable with consenting 
to that error. But the case of one's communicating with a church, 
which had adopted that erroneous opinion as a part of its profession, 
would have been quite different : especially, if that church were hold- 
ing it, in opposition to a testimony for the truth exhibited by another 
ecclesiastical body* Communicating in such a case would be evident- 
ly a' falling away from an open profession of the truth concerning the 
resurrection, ana from a faithful testimony against the contrary error. 

Thus, the reason why communicating with the episcopal church, 
would render us chargeable with a public consenting to Episcopacy, 
is not, because some, or many members in that church, hold such an 
opinion; but, because it is an article of its profession; an article on 
which its existence as a distinct ecclesiastical body depends. For the 
same reason, our communicating with the Methodist church, which is 
distinguished by its denial of the doctrines of absolute predestination, 
particular redemption, and the final perseverance of the saints, would 
involve us in the guilt of declining from the profession of these truths, 
and in that of publickly admitting the contrary errors. 

I am as far as any from allowing, with the Brownists in the seven- 
teenth century, that communicants, acting conscientiously, are defiled; 
or that the ordinance of the Lord's supper is rendered unprofitable to 
them, by the personal sins of fellow communicants, or by any acci- 
dental abuse that may take place in a particular church, which the 
most faithful endeavours may not be able always to prevent. This 
opinion is well confuted by judicious divines, such as Durham and 
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Rutherford, who wrote against these separatists. But it is on a very 
different account, that I disapprove a person's occasional communion ' 
with a particular church, whose profession, as it denies some of the 
truths, and changes some of the ordinances of the Lord Jesus, is direct- 
ly opposite to the profession of the particular church, of which that 
person considers himself a member. 1 disapprove of such occasional 
communicating, because thereby the person declares the profession, 
he had condemned, to be now his own profession : in this case, he 
either renounces his former profession of the truth, or he is guilty of 
duplicity and falsehood. 

It seems to be a principle of common sense, that no person should 
partake of the peculiar privileges of any society, unless he falls in with 
all the declared ends, for which that society has been erected, and 
subsists : and, therefore, a person should not communicate with a par- 
ticular church, if he disapproves of any of the ends, for which it sub- 
sists as a distinct professing body of christians. This principle is np 
bar to the communion of christians : it only requires, that all the ends 
for which a particular church subsists, as a distinct professing body, 
should be such as are warranted by the word of God. The errors and 
corruptions of persons or parties in a church ; while they are not justi- 
fied and maintained by her in her ecclesiastical capacity, nor have be- 
come any part of her public profession, do not necessarily belong to 
the profession' which is made in the act of communicating with her. 
But the profession of the faith, which is made In that act, if it is not 
the profession of the particular church which administers the sacra- 
mental ordinance, will be no joint profession at all. If there be no 
joint profession of the faith in the act of communicating, we cannot 
know, that we have any communion with others in receiving the same 
Saviour: for we can have no such communion with others, but so far 
as we know, that they voluntarily join with us in receiving him. But, 
we cannot know this otherwise than by their public profession, which 
profession can be no other in the act of receiving the. Lord's supper, 
than the profession of the particular church, in which it is administered. 

J lex. If the communion of the church is to be interpreted as an ap- 
probation of her sins, then by the same rule, communion with an indi- 
vidual is to be interpreted, as an approbation of his sins. It avails 
nothing to say, that, as the sacrament, of the supper is an act of the 
church in her social character, we do, by the very fact of communion 
with her, acknowledge her as a whole ; and thus by implication at least, 
put the seal of our approbation to whatever belongs to her as a church. 
For the difficulty is precisely where it was. 1 must also take an in- 
dividual as a whole. His communicating is an act of the whole man. 
If I cannot, for the purpose of communion, separate the Divine ordi- 
nances in a church from her corruptions, how can I thus separate the 
graces of a christian from his sins? If by communion with her in God's 
ordinances, I must participate in her corruptions also, how can I com- 
mune with a believer in his faith and love, and not participate in the 
sin that dwellethin him? Your objection cuts up all communion of 
saints by the very roots. 

Ruf. I have already shewn, in what sense communicating with any 
church makes a person partaker in her corruptions. It is not meant, 
that communicating with a particular church implies an approbation of 
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*U the sins she is chargeable with ; communion with her does not un*- 
ply an approbation, as has been already observed, of the sins or cor- 
ruptions, which, though they may be found in individuals, and in par- 
ties, among those belonging to her, are not yet maintained in her pub- 
lic profession ; and far less does it imply approbation of such sins or 
corruptions as are not justified, but acknowledged and lamented. . It 
is only meant, that the act of communicating with a particular church 
involves a person in the same approbation other sins and corruptions, 
that is included in her public profession, and in the declared ends for 
which she subsists as a distinct professing body of christians. 

With regard to an individual believer, the case is still the same % 
we can have no religious communion with him but by means of his pro- 
fession. Now, if his profession contains not only a declaration of his 
faith and love, but also a justification of in-dwelling sin ; we could not 
lawfully have communion with him in such a profession. 

But if you say, that persons in partaking of the Lord's supper, or of 
any other public ordinance, have no communion with the other parta- 
kers in their profession ; you do indeed cut up the communion of 
saints in the visible church by the very roots. 

% 7. Mex. It is not denied, that sacram^ptal communion implies 
agreement in visible Christianity 5 that is, in a profession and practice 
becoming the gospel, without regard to sectarian differences, which 
consist with the substance of evangelical truth. 

Muf. What is meant by visible Christianity ? Is j$ the profession 
made by the particular church with which we communicate P Or is it 
the profession of some other particular church h 

Alex* It does not comprehend all the articles belonging to the pro- 
fession of any particular church. For the whole profession of any 
particular church must have some articles which distinguish it from 
the profession of other true churches. 

ttuf. It seems then that the profession of your own church is a secta- 
rian profession. But, passing this, I wish to know, whether this visi- 
bly Christianity includes all the doctrines and duties of the christian 
religion. 

Jllex. I wonder, that you put such a question. If it comprehended 
them all ; then the profession of these true churches, which have this 
visible Christianity would be perfect, and they would be one; where-, 
as you know their lamentable errors and divisions. It is also granted, 
that, besides the essentials, there are other articles held by the church- 
es as belonging to the christian religion, which are justly accounted 
" important and worthy to be contended for with zeal and constan- 
Euf. You call this scheme of religion, which is professed in your 
catholic communion, visible Christianity ; yet it seems not very visi- 
ble to a common discernment. It seems, it is neither the whole reli- 
gion of the bible, nor the religion professed by any particular church. 

Alex. Visible Christianity means the essentials of the christian re- 
ligion. 

Ruf. The darkness is nothing abated by this representation of the 
matter, unless it were shewn what articles of the christian religion 
are, and what are not, to be accounted essential. For my own part, 
I have no distinct conception of any other visible adherence, by any 
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person or society, to the christian religion, than that which is accord- 
ing to some particular profession of it; that is, a visible or professed 
adherence, not only to some parts, but to the whole of that Religion. 

Altx. Are there not various passaged of scriuture, in which certain 
articles of truth are represented as fundamental and necessary to sal* 
vation P As, for example, 1 Cor. iii. 1 l. Other foundation tan no man 
lay, than thai which is laid, which is Jesus Christ* I John, iv. £, 
Every spirit, that confesseth, that Jesus Christ is corns in thefiesh,is 
of God. John, xvii. 3. This U eternal life, to know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whomthou hast sent. Rom. x. 9. If thou shatt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shaft believe in thine heart, 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. Heb. 
vi. 2. Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 

J'o on unto perfection? not hying again the foundation of repentance 
rom dead works, and of faith towards Goa, of the doctrine of bap- 
tisms, and of laying on of hands, and of the resurrection of the dead, 
and of eternal judgment. I Tim; iii. 16. And without controversy^ 
great is the mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world. 

Muf. It may be observed, that these texts you have quoted cannot 
be rightly understood, without admitting other truths which are not 
expressed, but necessarily supposed or implied in them. Thus the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom God hath sent, implies many truths 
not expressed ; such as, that he is both God and man in one person * r 
that he bears the office of a prophet, of a priest, and of a kins. Now 
an assent to the words, (that is, an assent to all that many allow to be 
fundamental,) by those, who openly deny the true and necessary im- 
port of them, can be no proper ground of sacramental communion. 
Farther, if, by fundamentals here, we understand what is most neces- 
sary to salvation in every period ; some of the particulars mentioned 
in these texts seem not to be so fundamental as others : Thus, bap- 
tisms and the laying on of hands, are not so much so as repentance 
from dead works and faith towards God. Besides, it may be observ- 
ed, that, when the truths contained in the passages you have recited 
are said to be connected with salvation, and to belong to the foundation 
and mysterv of godliness; it is not meant, that these predicates or 
commendations belong so exclusively to the truths mentioned in such 
texts, as not to belong to other truths proposed without any such pre- 
dicates: such as. That the Father ahdthe Son are one; that when we 
were without strength, Christ died for the ungodly $ that Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law $ that we are saved by grace 
through faith. But the expressions in the texts you have quoted, de- 
claring the importance of the truths contained in them, appear to have 
been occasioned by the opposition made to them, or by the temptation* 
christians were under to forget or neglect them. In short, it cannot 
be inferred from such commendations added to some revealed truths, 
that the profession of other revealed truths*, by those with whom we 
ought to have sacramental communion, is* not indispensably necessary. 

Jileoc. Some have attempted to enumerate the fundamental articles 
of religion. 
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Ruf. But it appears, that neither the design nor the success of such 
attempts invites us to imitate their example. The Racovian or So-' 
cinian catechism, reduces the credenda, or things necessary to be be- 
lieved, to six : namely, That there is a God ; that he is one ; that he 
is eternal ; that he is perfectly just; that he is perfectly wise; and 
that he is perfectly powerful. Many Arminians supposed, that all 
religion was comprehended in three points : The belief of the Divine 
promises ; obedience to the Divine precepts ; and the reverence due to 
the scriptures. It is obvious, that these enumerations, in which the 
peculiar doctrines of the christian religion are not mentioned, cannot, 
with any propriety, be called an enumeration of the fundamentals of 
that religion. We may, however, make an observation on the Armin* 
ian enumeration, which is applicable to some other lists that have been 
given of fundamentals. The Arminians say, that the things necessary 
to be known. and believed, in order to salvation, are very few; only 
three things. But each of these things includes many particulars. 
The Divine precepts, for example, are comprehended in the ten com- 
mandments. But that the truths concerning sin and duty, which are 
comprised in each of these commandments, are exceedingly numerous, 
appears sufficiently in every tolerable explanation of them. And 
does not a reverential regard to the scriptures comprehend a reveren- 
tial regard to every doctrine, command or promise contained in the 
scriptures, whether fundamental or not so ? Thus the essentials, enu- 
merated in this and other lists, rightly understood, are found to include 
non-essentials. Thus men's attempts to draw the line between essen- 
tials, and non-essentials ; to separate what God has revealed as one 
and indivisible ; produce nothing but vanity, confusion, and contradic- 
tion. Some have considered the twelve articles of what is called the 
Apostles' Creed, as an enumeration of the essentials of the christian 
religion : but this creed, if it is understood according to Ruffinus, or 
any other judicious expositor of it, comprehends a great multitude of 
particular doctrines. The articles of this creed, considered as an ex- 
hibition of the essentials of the christian religion, are defective, while 
the important doctrines of original sin, and that of the covenant of 

§race, that of the union of believers to Christ, and other fundamental 
octrines are not mentioned. They are also redundant, as it is not 
evident, that the understanding of Christ's descent into hell, as there 
stated, is essential. ; 

Alex. It has been said, that no church should require an assent io 
any proposition which is not found in the express words of scripture ; 
and that no inference or deduction from the words of scripture can be 
a lawful term of communion. 

Ruf. This supposition seems to be at variance with the opinion, that 
a church should not require as a term of communion any other profes- 
sion, than that of fundamental truths ; the knowledge of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation. For if, according to the opinion you 
have stated, a church's warrant for requiring of those, whom she ad- 
mits to her communion, their assent to any proposition, is, because it 
is found in the express words of scripture, then the knowledge of many 
truths might be required as terms of communion, which, no one will 
say, are fundamental in the sense now mentioned : such as, that Paul 
shore his head at Cenchrea ; or that he left his cloak at Troas ; because 
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these propositions are found in the express words of scripture. On 
the other hand, according to this supposition, truths, that have the best 
title to be ranked among the fundamentals, might be expunged from 
the list of the church's terms of communion : such as, tnat the Holy 
Spirit is a person.of the Godhead distinct from the Father and the Son ; 
and that it is the personal property of the Holy Spirit to proceed from 
the Son as well as from the Father. According to this supposition, the 
church of God, while it had only the five books of Moses, must have 
tolerated the denial of the resurrection from the dead ; because, though, 
as our Lord shews, this doctrine is really contained in these books; 
yet it is not expressed in so many words. Whatever is justly deduc- 
ed from the words of scripture, belongs to the true meaning, which God 
intended to «omf»»»ica.ta bythe words'; and which we ought to know 
and believe. The church and her members are bound, not only to 
read, but to search the scriptures : and whatever doctrines or duties 
they have found to be contained in the import of the words in any part 
of scripture, according to the scope of the place and the analogy of 
faith, they are to adopt as a part of their public profession : what they 
have thus attained, they are to hold fast as a church ; nor ought they 
afterward to join with the obstinate opposers of such an article in sa- 
cramental communion. It has ever been the approved practice of the 
church of Christ, to use and apply the scripture, as the rule of her 
proceedings, by deducing consequences from the words of it. Thus, 
in the beginning of the New Testament dispensation, it was required 
as a term of communion with the church, tnat persons should profess 
their assent to this truth, that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, trie Son 
of God. This verbal proposition is not to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment, which was then the whole written word of God. But it was 
deduced as a necessary consequence from the words of it; On the 
same principle, the renunciation of Arian and Pelagean opinions was 
afterwards required of those who sought the communion of the church : 
and, in like manner, abstaining from gambling, promiscuous dancing, 
attendance on stageplays, though these evite are not expressly men- 
tioned in the scriptures, was required. 

Mex. Such inferences and deductions, however just and necessary, 
are not formally binding on the consciences of christians, farther than 
they perceive the connection, and evidently see that the propositions 
inferred express the doctrine of God's word. 

Ruf. That it is our duty to believe the doctrines necessarily impli- 
ed, as well as those that are literally expressed in the words of scrip- 
ture, appears from our Lord's reproving the Sadducees for their not 
believing the resurrection, as contained in the words which God spoke 
to Moses out of the bush ; and also reproving his disciples an foals and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets had spoken ; for their not 
perceiving, in his sufferings and death, the fulfilment of what the pro- 
phets had spoken. It does not follow from a person's not actually per' 
ceiving a doctrine, which is necessarily implied in the words of scrip- 
ture, that his conscience is not bound to know and believe that doc- 
trine i because his not perceiving it must be owing to the natural blind- 
ness of his mind, to his aversion to the light of God's word, or to some 
contrary prejudice, to which he is obstinately attached. The natural 
man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God * they are foolishr 

3 
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ness to him, neither can he know them: yet it is unquestionably his 
duty to know and receive the things of the Spirit of God. The church 
may judge, whether a person's public profession of religion accords 
with the scriptures, and with the general tenor of his practice, as far 
as it comes under their observation ; but how far it.accords with his 
inward conviction and perception of evidence, they cannot judge. 
Hence it follows, that the church must be regulated by the former, and 
not by the latter, in determining with whomner members ought to join 
in sacramental communion. 

JkUx. After all, the distinction between the essentials and non- 
essentials of our most holy religion cannot be abolished ; and that it is 
attended with important consequences, no man of sober sense will 
deny.* 

Muf. It is granted, tbat the distinction, between the first principles 
of the oracles of God, and other Divine truths, is necessary to be at- 
tended to in teaching the doctrines of the christian religion in their 
due order and connection ; and also, in forming a judgment of charity 
concerning particular churches and their members ; that we may bless 
God for whatever is agreeable to his holy word in their profession and 
practice. This distinction, as it shews what errors and sins are more 
neinous and pernicious than others, should excite us to guard against 
the least, as leading to the greatest. But then it is greatly abused, 
when it leads us to make little account of some of the doctrines and 
commands of God's word, under the notion of their not being essential. 
The scheme of joiniug in church communion with all churches and 
persons who hold the essentials, cannot well be denied to have a ten- 
dency to that abuse. As our cultivating the most particular and ha- 
bitual intimacy and friendship with persons openly and incorrigibly 
addicted to any vice, must have a native tendency to lessen or even 
to annihilate our sense of the evil of that vice ; so the practisers of oc- 
casional communion with churches that deny what they term the non- 
essential articles of the christian religion, will, of course, become more 
and more insensible of the sin and danger of denying such articles. 

AUx. All the members of the human body belong to its perfection, 
and have their peculiar uses. Yet a toe does not hold the same place 
in the system with an arm or a leg ; nor an arm or leg the same place 
with the head or heart. A person may lose a limb and yet be active, 
useful, honored, happy. But if a man be run through the heart, he 
dies. So if a man, for whatever cause, renounce the obviously vital 
doctrines of the gospel, he cannot be a christian. These doctrines, 
therefore, must be the basis of all christian communion. While per- 
sons maintain these doctrines pure and entire, holding the head Christ 
Jesus, they may and should have open fellowship with each other, and 
ought not to refuse each other on account of inferior differences, t 

Muf. That there are some doctrines of the christian religion, more 
essential and necessary to salvation than others, is not denied. It is 
also evident, that the denial of such doctrines is peculiarly pernicious. 
But it does not follow, that we may lay it down as a rule, that sacra- 
mental communion is to be held with all that retain the essential doc- 
trines and duties of the christian religion. Because, before this could 
be admitted as a rule, it would be necessary to determine, whether an. 
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assent to aU the essential articles of our holy religion, or only to some 
of them, be required. In either case, they can be no rule to us, till we 
know precisely what they are. * 

Alex. Without any nice and subtle discrimination between the es- 
sentials and non-essentials of Christianity, they may be distinguished 
with sufficient accuracy for every practical purpose. You are in no 
danger of mistaking a man's arm for his finger, his head for his foot; 
nor of supposing, that they are equally important to his life. As one 
cannot imagine tor one moment, that the question, whether Christ pur- 
chased temporal benefits, or not, for all mankind P is like the question, 
Whether he bought his people unto God by his blood, in making a true, 
proper and meritorious sacrifice for sin, when, through the eternal 
Spirit, he offered up himself? Nor that dispute, Whether the covenant 
of redemption be different from the covenant of grace? or, what is so 
called* be really one and the same covenant, viewed under different 
aspects ? is to be classed with the dispute, Whether Jesus the Lord 
our righteousness is a mere man like ourselves, or the true God, and 
therefore eternal life.* 

Ruf. If it be once admitted as a rule, that we should communicate 
with all who hold the essentials of Christianity ; then it will not be 
sufficient to point out some of the least important of the non-essentials ; 
and, to say, that these are easily distinguished from some of the most 
obviously fundamental doctrines. For if you receive any into sacra- 
mental communion on this ground, that the truths or duties they deny 
are non-essentials; then you cannot, without being chargeable with 
partiality, refuse that communion to others on account of the multitude 
or importance of the non-essentials which they reject, or on account 
of the obstinacy with which they reject them. According to your rule, 
they have a right to communicate with you, though they renounce the 
non-essentials, which lie nearest the fundamentals ; and you will be 
in danger of receiving into communion those who deny the closely 
connected fundamentals, unless you distinguish with the utmost pre- 
cision. You may smile ; but, if you allow me to use your own simile, 
I can scarcely help saying, that, in this matter, there is a danger of 
mistaking the head for the foot ; there is a danger of being induced by 
this scheme to think, that we may have communion with such as deny 
the Deity and satisfaction of Jesus Christ, as well as with those who 
hold other errors. Such great men as Grotius, Episcopus, Lim- 
borch were led to think so, by the notion they entertained of a general 
communion among christians. Such as plead for catholic communion, 
have generally allowed that it might be extended to Arminians : and 
no one acquainted with their system and their history, needs to be told 
how closely they are connected, and how ready they are to have 
church communion, with the Socinians. 

The denial of the necessary and eternal Son ship of Christ as the 
second person in the Godhead, an opinion, which now prevails much 
even among those who profess to be Calvinists, is contrary to the scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Trinity ; as that opinion plainly implies that there 
is no necessary personal distinction in the Godhead revealed in scrip- 
ture : for the Sonship of Christ can be m» such distinction, if it depend 
upon his office as Mediator. An error may be far more dangerous, 

* Plea, &o. page 105, 106. 
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than it appears to be upon a slight and superficial view of it. So the 
notion of Christ's having purchased for all mankind the common bene- 
fit* of life, duly considered, may be found to be more inconsistent with 
the fundamental doctrine of Christ's suretyship for a certain number 
of mankind, as declared in scripture, than you have imagined. So the 
more we search the scripture, we may come to see mpre clearly that 
the consideration of the covenant of. grace and the covenant of re- 
demption as two different covenants, is inconsistent with. the unity, 
the immutability, and the freeness of that everlasting covenant. 

It is not even safe to say, that an article of Divine truth is a non- 
essential, because it has sometimes not been duly acknowledged by 
some of the saints, Peter, on a certain occasion, did not duly ac- 
knowledge the necessity of Christ's death for the salvation of his peo- 
ple, Matth* xvi. 21, 22, The disciples doubted of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, John xx. 9. A true believer, says Mr, Rutherford, may fall in 
temptation, so as to deny this or that fundamental article.* 

In short, the want of precision in drawing the line, between the es- 
sentials and the non-essentials of Christianity, is an objection against 
making this distinction a rule of sacramental communion, which has 
not yet beep, and which, I am persuaded, never will be satisfactorily 
answered, 

Alex. It would be improper to attempt answering it at present, after 
our conversation has been so much protracted. But, I hope, the good 
providence of God will afford us farther opportunities of continuing 
our examination of the question concerning catholic communion. 
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TJ&e scheme of catholic communion now pleaded for, inconsistent with the regard due to 
all the truths of God..., This scheme unwarrantable on account of the uncertainty of the 
grounds on which it proceeds.... .The evils tolerated by this catholic communion, not mat- 
ters of mutual forbearance according to the scriptures Confessions of faith justly con* 

sidered as terms of church communion The catholic commupion pleaded for, incon* 

siatent with the due exercise of church discipline. 

Alexander one day met with Ruf us, where a company of militia 
were going through the military exercises. After the usual salutations, 
Alexander observed, that he took a pleasure in seeing our young coun- 
trymen improving themselves in tactics, which they might afterward 
have occasion to employ against an invading enemy. 

Ruf. With how much more solicitude ought we to arm ourselves, 
and prepare for the combat with our spiritual enemies : according to 
the apostle's exhortation : Take unto you the whole armour of God 9 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day. 

Jmx. You put me in mind of the subject of our last conversation. 
You apprehend that the practice of catholic communion is among the 
evils of our day. I wish to hear you more fully on this matter. That 

* Due Right of Presbytery, p. 376. 
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we may continue our conversation without interruption, let us retire 
to my house which is at hand. 

Rufus agreed to the proposal ; and after they had gone into a room, 
and taken their seats? he proceeded in the following manner : 

§ 8. Ruf. In our former conversation, we found it a great objection 
against making the essentials of Christianity the basis or rule of sacra- 
mental communion, that they cannot be ascertained with precision on 
account of the intimate connection of the truths of the christian religion 
among themselves. But, supposing, that the essentials of the christian 
religion were ascertained, it would still remain to be enquired, whether 
the avowed and obstinate denial of the other doctrines and commands 
contained in the word of God, and avouched in the profession of a par- 
ticular church, will not sufficiently warrant a refusal of sacramental 
communion with such as are chargeable with that denial. I am per- 
suaded, that the refusal of sacramental communion by a particular 
church, in the supposed case, would be warrantable, on account of the 
inestimable value of every Divine truth. 

The authority of God is the primary reason for our receiving any of 
the truths revealed in the word of God. This authority is stamped on 
them all ; and is despised in rejecting the least, as well as the greatest. 
Hence the many charges given us in scripture to prize the truths of 
God, and to contend for them. Prov. xxiii. 23. Buy the truth, and 
sell it not; buy every truth, by which God makes himself known; 
hold it fast at every hazard. Jude, 3, where the apostle represents 
it as the design of his epistle to excite christians to contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints ; for every article of the faith, 
at whatever lime delivered ; whether in the Old, or in the New Tes- 
tament; whether in the personal ministry of Christ, or afterwards by 
the apostles. 

Whatever tends to lessen our sense of the value and importance of 
God's authority, in any one of his truths, is contrary to the duty of 
earnestly contending for them. But when a particular church makes 
such a difference among the articles of Christ's truth* which are speci- 
fied in her public profession, as this, that she and her members, though 
they refuse to communicate with the opposers of some of these articles 
as more essential to salvation, yet agree to communicate with the op- 
posers of .other articles as not essential. . Their practice manifestly 
tends to lessen the sense, they ought to have, of the value and impor- 
tance of Christ's authority stamped upon all his truths. They resent 
the injury done to Divine truth, as contrary to their own salvation ; 
but not, as contrary to the authority and glory of God. 

For a particular church, or her members, to have sacramental com- 
munion with the avowed enemies of any of the truths or institutions of 
Christ, as professed by her agreeably to his word, is inconsistent with 
one of the last charges Christ gave his ministers at his ascension, that 
they should teach all nations to observe all things whatsoever he had 
commanded them, Matth. xxviii. £0. For what are the things in which 
christians are to have sacramental communion? The answer is, in all 
the things which the apostles and other ministers ought to teach as the 
things of Christ: and these are not only some things, or the most im- 
portant things, but all things, which he commands. 
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Sacramental communion necessarily includes a profession of friend- 
ship to Christ, and consequently of willingness to do whatsoever he 
hatn commanded us, John, xv. 14. Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you. There can be no communion in the sacra- 
mental supper, but so far as there is a professed agreement among the 
partakers, both as to what are the things which Christ hath command- 
ed, and as to their willingness to do them. 

$ 9. Alex. Mistakes concerning particular truths may consist with 
real friendship to Christ, and with the general power of truth over the 
heart. Nay, it is not uncommon for men's notions to be at war with 
their principles; their speculative principles with their practical habits. 
Many times a sound head is joined to a rotten heart; and a sound 
heart to a rotten head. Some perish, because they do not follow out 
their profession ; and others would perish, if they did. How far 
erroneous conceptions may consist with a state of pardon, it would be 
presumptuous in us to define. Thfe is the prerogative of him that 
searcheth the heart, and can weigh all its influences, interests and 
difficulties.* 

Ruf. It is God's prerogative to judge how far mistakes concerning 
particular truths may consist with the general power of truth over the 
heart; how far men's professed principles are, as they exist in them, 
no practical principles at all ; but merely uncertain or speculative no- 
tions ; whether the rotten head be joined to a sound heart, or not ; or 
whether the defender of a dangerous error be in a state of grace, or 
not : and what then ? 

Alex. Why, then, notwithstanding the errors and unsound princi- 
ples they profess, we should hold sacramental communion with them ; 
because their heart may be sound and under the general power of truth. 

Ruf. You acknowledge this soundness of heart to be something 
which it does not belong to you to know. Thus, in the solemn duty of 
communicating;, you proceed upon the supposition of something which 
you do not ana cannot know. Is not this the height of presumption ? 
In short, should not this consideration, that it is God's prerogative to 
know the heart, lead us to judge as to what churches or persons we 
may warrantably hold communion with in the Lord's supper, rather 
by considering whether tjheir profession and practice, which we may 
and should know, be agreeable to the principles contained in tho word 
of God, and publicly professed by us, than by supposing what God 
alone can know P 

Alex. It is granted, that no christian can surrender the least tittle 
of that truth, which he believes to be the testimony of his God ; nor do 
any act which implies such a surrender. Every one, in judging for 
himself, must make sure work by keeping on the safe side, not wilfully 
rejecting any truth, or adopting any error. But, in judging of others, 
he must go every length which the charity of the gospel dictates ; i. e. 
every length consistent with his own attachment to and support of the 
truth, and which does not rank among matters of forbearance a clearly 
vital doctrine of Christianity. t 

Ruf. By a judgement of charity, you perhaps may mean, that favor- 
able side which we ought to take, in cases wherein we have not a 
ground for a certain determination ; because we do not and cannot 
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"know the whole of such cases. Thus, we may charitably allow a per- 
son's gracious state, even when we see much wrong both in his pro- 
fession and practice; And, with regard to particular actions, we may 
disapprove them, ana* yet charitably think the motives, by which a 
person was influenced in doing them, were good. But the ground to 
be proceeded on in sacramental communion, is of a different nature ; 
it is always something that can be certainly known. 

They, with whom toe people of God wtre to have sacramental com- 
munion under the Old Testament, were natural descendants of Jacob, 
and such as professed subjection to all the ordinances which the church 
was bound to observe in that period ; and whose known external 
practice was not contrary to that profession. And, under the New 
Testament, they, with whom christians are to hold sacramental com- 
munion, are such as openly confess Jesus of Nazareth to be the true 
Messiah, and to be their Prophet, Priest and King; and such as profess 
subjection to all his ordinances ; while there is nothing known in their 
external practice contrary to such a profession. Such facts, being 
capable of being ascertained, are proper grounds on which a church 
may proceed in judging with whom she ought to hold sacramental 
communion. 

§ 10. With regard to matters of forbearance, it may foe observed, 
that they are either matters of indifference ; such as, between the 
resurrection of Christ and the destruction of the temple, the meats 
and days of which the apostle speaks in the xivth chapter of the epistle 
to the Komans ; or circumstances of time or place, such as, beginning 

ettblic worship at ten or at eleven o'clock ; or points which have never 
een stated as articles of the church's public profession or testimony: 
of which points the apostle speaks in Philip, iii. 15, If in any thing ye 
be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you : These words 
imply, that forbearance is to be used in points, wherein some may be 
otherwise minded than they ought to be ; while they are things, which 
the Lord has not yet brought a particular church to know and acknow- 
ledge ; but which, she is to believe, that he will reveal to her. But 
no such forbearance is to be used with regard to articles of the public 
profession which she, as a church, has attained, according to what the 
apostle adds in verse 16th : But whereto we have already attained, let 
us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same Iking. Hence, even 
those articles of a church's public profession, which are deemed non- 
essential or less important, being truths or duties of God's word which 
the church has been brought to know and profess, belong to the rule of 
her sacramental communion, and she is bound to exclude from it the 
open and obstinate opposers of such articles. 

Here I cannot help taking notice of your comparison of the non- 
essential articles of our holy religion to the legs ana arms of the human 
body. You observed, that a person may lose a limb, and yet be use- 
ful, honored, happy. So you suppose, a person may obstinately deny 
various truths of Christ as professed by us, and yet have sacramental 
communion with us. The cases, however, are not quite parallel : there 
is no such inconsistency in the former case, as in the latter. A man's 
want of £ limb may be scarcely any hindrance to some ways in which 
he may-be useful, nonored, and happy. But there is no open and ob- 
stinate denial by communicants of any of the truths of Christ as pro- 
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fessed by us, which is not contrary to the nature of that communkm> 
which we ought to have in partaking of the Lord's supper; as it re- 
quires an entire agreement in the public profession ot the truths of 
Christ; as it requires our giving glory to God with one mind and one 
mouth. But, supposing the case of such as deny certain truths or in- 
stitutions of Christ to be similar to that of persons deprived of legs or 
arms, still our having sacramental communion with them would be un- 
warrantable ; as it would expose us to the danger of being reduced to 
the same condition ; that is, we would be thereby in danger of being 
seduced by such communion from the profession of these truths or in- 
stitutions of Christ; for, says the apostle, evil communications corrupt 
good manners-* a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

You grant, that a christian cannot surrender the least tittle of that 
truth, which he believes to be the testimony of his God ; nor do any 
act which implies such a surrender. This concession cannot be re- 
conciled to your communicating with a church whose profession openly 
denies the truth, which you believe to be the testimony of your God. 
For the public profession, which you make in that act of communicat- 
ing, can be no other, as we have seen, than the profession of the church 
with which you communicate : and, therefore, whatever less or greater 
measure of God's truth, that profession surrenders, you, in that act, 
surrender too. You may say, that you will retain it in your heart, 
and mean to resume the open profession of it, as soon as the sacra- 
mental occasion is over: so might those unfaithful professors in the 
first ages of the christian church, whom their heathen persecutors pre- 
vailed on to throw a handful of incense on the heathen altar, have said. 

You say, that a christian cannot surrender the least tittle of truth 
which he believes to be the testimony of his God $ or do any act which 
implies such a surrender. And, is it not as unlawful for a particular 
church, in her ecclesiastical capacity, to surrender any part of that 
which she hath received, and wnich she professes as a truth of God's 
word ? Surely, it is no less unlawful. But a church may be justly 
said to surrender an v such part of her profession, when she does not 
hold it fast. And, it is evident, that she does not hold it fast, when 
she admits the avowed opposers of it to her sacramental communion : 
for, in doing so, she in effect tells them and the world, that she does 
not account their opposition to that article any moral evil, nor the 
holding of it any duty. She does not require her members to hold it ; 
and, therefore, she must be considered as dropping or surrendering it. 
For an article, which a church does not require her members to hold, 
may, indeed, be the private persuasion of individuals, but is no longer 
any part of her public profession. 

§ 11. Mex. It is necessary to take notice of a mistake, which is 
growing more and more prevalent, concerning the intention and use of 
confessions of faith: I mean, in their present use and amplitude. 
When you speak of a church not surrendering any article of her pro- 
fession, you mean that every article of the confession of faith which a 
particular church has adopted should be a term of communion ; and 
that none should be admitted into her fellowship who disapproves of 
any article of it.* Is not this your opinion ? 

* Plea, &c. page 351. 
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Muf. Yea ; otherwise, I should think, it could not with propriety be 
called the profession of that church : because, if such as openly dis- 
approve the various articles of it, be admitted into her communion, she 
may soon have few or no members that approve it: and, surely, it 
cannot be justly considered §3 the confession of any church, which is 
not approved by the members of it. 

Akx* A confession of faith, indeed, as the fixed testimony of the 
church, by which her principles are to be tried, or as the judicial ex- 
pression of the sense in which she understands the holy scriptures in 
relation to the doctrine, government, and worship of the christian 
church, when these things are matters of controversy, is so necessary, 
that it is difficult to conceive how it can be dispensed with. She must 
proclaim what she believes, and means to teach. But when such a 
confession is expanded into a comprehensive system of Theology, as 
in the Westminster Confession, ought it to be proposed for approbation 
in all its latitude to eVery one who desires baptism for his children, or 
*a seat at the Lord's table P No, it is sufficient- to require of such an 
applicant his approbation of the cardinal points. It is not nec&ssary, 
that he should be required to approve the other points contained in the 
public confession, which may be allowed to be important and worthy 
to be maintained with zeal and constancy; though not essential to 
christian faith and fellowship.* 

Ruf. I have already said, that a church, having adopted a confession 
of faith, has, in doing so, stated a number of truths revealed, and 
duties enjoined in the word of God, acknowledging her obligation to 
maintain them. This acknowledgement respects all the points or 
articles of her confession alike : so that the admission of an avowed 
opposer of any one of these articles, to her sacramental communion, 
is not only contrary to the primary obligation she is under to hold such 
truths and duties as contained in the word of God ; but also, contrary 
to the secondary obligation she is under to hold them from her own 
acknowledgement and confession of them. 

It cannot be denied, that a church's adoption of a confession of faith, 
necessarily implies such an obligation ; for she cannot adopt any point 
as a truth revealed in the word of God, or as a duty enjoined therein, 
without acknowledging herself and all her members to be bound to 
continue in the faith and profession of the one, and in the practice of 
the other. Nor is it less evident, that her admitting to sacramental 
communion an avowed opposer of any of these revealed truths, or 
commanded duties, specified in her confession', is quite contrary to 
that obligation : for a church cannot be said to hold what she "allows 
her members openly to oppose. If she grant her sacramental com- 
munion to, one opposer of a truth or duty of God's word ; she cannot 
refuse it to ten, twenty, or a hundred of the same description. We 
may reason in the same way concerning all those non-essential points, 
which you own to be important and worthy to be maintained with zeal 
and constancy : for if the church admits to her sacramental com- 
munion, the avowed opposer of one of these points, she cannot con- 
sistently refuse the same privilege to the pious opposer of another of 
them, nor to the like opposer of a third, or of a fourth, and so on, till 

* Plea, &c. page 351, 352, 353, 354. 
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she corned to the points which you allow to be essential to the christian 
faith an,d fellowship ; and then how hard it will be to retain even these 
essential articles, must be evident, from the acknowledged difficulty 
of drawing the line between them and other important points? from 
the close connection of one Divine truth with another, as links of the 
same chain ; from the vanity of pretending to hold the foundation with- 
out a superstructure ; and from the danger of accounting it so trivial 
an offence, to trample openly and obstinately upon the authority of the 
Supreme Lawgiver, as not to deserve the least censure of the church* 
You justly allow, that, when the doctrine, the worship, or the govern- 
ment of the christian church is matter of controversy, a particular 

* church ought to have a confession, expressing the sense in which she 

understands the scripture, in relation to the controverted subject. 
But. if a church admits to her sacramental communion every opposer 
of these articles of her confession, which are not what you call essen- 
tial, though acknowledged to be important and worthy to be maintain- 
ed, with zeal and constancy ; her confession may soon cease to be any 
exhibition of her sense of the controverted articles: for that confes- 
sion cannot be said to be her's, of which a great part, (perhaps the far 
greater part) is openly and obstinately rejected by the partakers of her 
sacramental communion. Nay, the admission of one avowed opposer 
of one article of such a profession, justified and defended by her as a 
church, must go a great way to destroy the use of that confession, as 
a criterion or standard for determining her principles. 

Mix. If confessions of faith were terms of sacramental communion ; 
then they would be the shibboleths, the symbols, the flags of religious, 
or rather of irreligious factions % challenges to battle among believers ; 
wedges of dissension to split the church of Christ into pieces :" where- 
as, indeed, they ought only to proclaim, wherein believers differ from 
the carnal world ; and to be luminous rallying points of their strength 
and efforts in their conflict with the enemies of our Lord and of his 
Christ* 

Ruf. When I spoke of confessions of faith being terms of church 
communion, I proceeded upon the supposition, that a confession was 
not an exhibition of opinions, ceremonies, and forms of church govern- 
ment, not to be found in the holy scriptures. I spoke of a confession 

( which exhibits the truths and institutions of Jesus Christ, which he 

enjoins his whole church to receive and maintain : such a confession 
never was, and never can be, either the cause, or the badge of faction. 
When a church requires all the partakers of her sacramental com- 
munion to declare their adherence to her whole confession, it being 
such as is now described ; then, and not otherwise, it proclaims where- 
in believers differ from the carnal world : for it is the character of 
believers, that they adhere to all the truths and institutions of Christ 
without any exception. It is true, the church's confession of faith 
may condemn errors and corruptions in which even true believers may 

> be ensnared ; but as these errors and corruptions belong to their re- 
maining sinful conformity to the world, so that confession, in oppos- 

► ing them, opposes not believers themselves as such, but what belongs 
to the carnal world. On the other hand, if a particular church tells 
the world, that she holds the essential parts only of her confession as 

L * Plea, &c. page 348. 
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terms of sacramental communion, she allows her members to make 
little or no account of all the other parts of it. She can give no check 
to the open opposera of these other parts. . She opens a door to endless 
perverse disputing* against then); and also about the unanswerable 
question as to what is precisely the line of distinction between the 
essentials and the non-essentials. Thus, a particular church will be 
filled with schisms in the sense in which the apostle Paul uses that 
word, that is, for factions and parties in the same church communion; 
in which sense, he says, there were schisms and divisions in the Corin- 
thian church. Thus, if a particular church has a confession of faith, 
and yet tells her members, that a part of it, (perhaps the far greater 
part) is no term of communion ; the various articles of that part must 
be, (to use your own language) the shibboleths of religious, or rather 
irreligious, factions 5 the wedges of dissension to split such a church 
of Christ into pieces. 

Alex. No, no ; these parts of her confession, in which she allows her 
communicants to differ, furnishes suitable occasion for the exercise of 
that forbearance, which is indispensable to keeping the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.* 

JRu/. It is a great sin to deny openly any truth of God, and particu- 
larly such truths as you allow to be important and worthy to be con- 
tended for with zeal and constancy: and therefore love, sincere love 
to our brother, who is fallen into this sin, requires us, both in our pri- 
vate and official capacity, to admonish and reprove him. Hence, it is 
evident, that a church's forbearing to reprove or censure, in such a 
case, those who apply for admission to her sacramental communion, is 
not the forbearance which the scripture inculcates, a forbearance in 
love. Nor can it be agreeable to the unity of the spirit for a particular 
church to admit to her sacramental communion, any open and obsti^ 
nate opposers of what is justly stated in her confession as a truth of 
the Lord Jesus : for, the unity of the spirit, which is the bond of the 
church's peace, has the Holy Spirit for its author as a spirit of truth ; 
and, therefore, a church's conniving at error, or her neglecting to cen- 
sure the erroneous, is not to be ascribed to the Holy Spirit : led by him, 
the officers and members of a particular church will be valiant for the 
truth on the earth : their hearts will be comforted, being knit together 
in love, and unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding.) 
> How can this be the case, while they hold communion with the open 
and obstinate opposers of any of the truths of Christ, especially of 
those which being stated in their confession of faith, or their public 
testimony, they have bound themselves to maintain ? Is not a church's 
retaining such opposers in her communion quite contrary to the mutual 
love which ought to animate her members in the joint profession of the 
same Divine truths? Can we sincerely embrace, in the fellowship of 
the gospel, those who profess their firm resolution to cut off, if they 
are able, our legs or arms ? And are we to find no fault with this reso- 
lution; because, legs and arms not being essential, we may be useful, 
honored, and happy without theni f Surely, if professors had as much 
regard for the truths of Christ; 1 as they have for these members, they 
would not be so apt to relish the proposal of sacramental communion 
with such as openly avow their opposition to any of these truths. 

• Plea, &e. page 349. t C° l «»- " *. 
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Mix. Supposing, that a particular church has adtopted such a con- 
fession of faith as the Westminster Confession $ it cannot be in effect 
a term of christian communion. Will a discreet man allow, that every 
plain christian, who knows enough for his salvation, and has learned 
to glorify God in his body and his spirit, can also be acquainted with 
the' whole doctrine of such a standard ? The most strenuous advocates 
for your opinion, in their examination of applicants for sacramental 
communion, never go into the details of these standards.* 

Ruf. When a confession of faith is held by a particular church, as a 
term of her sacramental communion, it is not meant, that all whom she 
admits to that communion, are expected to have the same measure of 
acquaintance with that confession, and with the grounds of all its arti- 
cles. There are always various degrees of knowledge among church 
members : in this, as mother respects, some will be farther advanced 
than others. This may easily be inferred from the variety of their 
capacities and opportunities of learning. But the confession of a par- 
ticular church ought to be uniformly a term of communion in this sense, 
that none ought to be admitted to sealing ordinances who avow an ob- 
stinate attachment to tenets or practices inconsistent with that confes- 
sion* Thus, the church may go on toward more perfection in her 
communion ; or at least, she may retain the measure of it which she 
has attained. Thus, she may avoid the evil for which the churches of 
Pergaraos and Thyatira were so severely threatened : the one for hav- 
ing in her communion those who held the doctrine of Balaam, and that 
of the Nicolaitaris; and the other, for having those in it who taught 
their followers to commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols. Thus, too, the weak are encouraged to seek a more perfect 
knowledge of the truths exhibited in the public confession, as truths 
contained in the Holy Scriptures; that their communion with the 
church may be more perfect ; they being more able to glorify God with 
the same mind and mouth, according to that confession. 

Let us only consider what a happy change it would make in the case 
of the catholic visible church, if all, who were admitted to sacramental 
communion, woulo! agree in an unanimous adherence to such a form of 
sound words as the Westminster confession of faith and catechisms ; 
renouncing, at the same time, the errors and corruptions of some, who 
have professed adherence to that confession ; ana whose perversions 
of it, if admitted, would destroy the use of it, as any test ot soundness 
in the faith. . 

The expectation, that the catholic church may yet come to hold as 
terms of communion, not only some, but all the articles of such an 
orthodox confession of the truth in opposition to all the various schemes 
of error, which have prevailed in various times and places, is not so 
chimerical as many suppose. There appears to be reason to believe, 
that it will at length be the case, from the promises that God- hath given 
his church of the increase of light and knowledge; as when he fore- 
tells, that the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun sevenfold as the light of seven days :*^from his pro- 
mises of the unity of the churchy as when he declares, that he will give 
them one heart and one way ; that the Lord sh^ll be one, and his name 
one, through all the earth ; that he will turn to the people a pure lan- 

* Plea, &c. page 356. 
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|Mge, and that they shall all call on the same! of the Lord, and genre 
Sim with one consent ; that when the Lord shaft brine again Zion, the 
watchmen on her walls shall see eve to eye, and with the voice toger 
ther shall they sing j-^-from his baring engaged thoroughly to plead the 
cause of Zton, which is the cause of truth, his own cause >— from the 
duty, incumbent on the church and her members, of holding fast every 
Divine truth, and of rejecting every contrary error :— from the close 
connection of all the doctrines contained in the holy scripture*, as 
finks of the same chain, as having the same Divine authority stamped 
on them all, and as having the same chief end, the glory of God, and 
the same next subordinate end, the spiritual good of his people : — from 
the ability and disposition of the new nature in believers to know and 
acknowledge the true doctrines of the divine word, and to reject the 
contrary errors ; for Christ's sheep know or distinguish his voice ; a 
stranger will they not follow, for they know not the voice of stran- 
gers : — from the promise of the Holy Spirit to be yet more eminently 
poured out as a Spirit of truth :— and from the great measure of agree- 
ment in a testimony for Divine truth, which has sometimes been 
actually attained in the church at large, or in some parts of it. 

Jilex. Though I eannot grant that an approbation of all the confes- 
sion of a particular church, such as the Westminster confession, ought 
to be" required of private persons in order to their admission to bap- 
tism and the Lord's supper ; yet, I allow that she ought to put this, her 
confession of faith, into the hands of her officers, to be by them incul- 
cated and supported. Nothing can be more absurd than to employ*, as 
preachers, and guardians of her *eKgi©n, men, who for aught she 
knows, may labor to subvert the whole Bj8tem 9 she is endeavouring 
to build up. She has, therefore, a right, and it is her duty, on the 
ground of self-preservation, as well as if fidelity to her King, to ex- 
act from them, an explicit avowal of their belief on all these topics, 
which more nearly or remotely aftect the main interests of truth; and 
a positive unequivocating agreement to maintain them. For this pur- 
pose, she must bring them to a test; which can be done so effectually 
in no form, as that of requiring an approbation of her confession. In a 
church's confession of faith, then, are strictly and indispensably her 
terms of official union.* 

Ruf. You then allow, that the orthodoxy of those, who are candi- 
dates for the ministry, ought to be ascertained, not by a bare acknow- 
ledgement of the scriptures, which the grossest heretic is ready to 
make ; nor by delivering a confession of his own composing, and in 
the express words of scripture, which persons of erroneous principles 
may easily frame in such a manner as to impose upon the simple ; but 
by declaring his approbation of a confession of faith, framed by the 
church, in a plain and direct opposition to the errors of the times. 
You grant, that we ought to be well satisfied as to the orthodoxy of 
these candidates, to whom we intrust the care of immortal souls. Yet, 
I cannot help observing, that the manner in which you express your- ■ 
self, implies an opinion, that it is not properly the confession jfself as 
a tesseia or form of sound words, or as one whole ; but rather some- 
thins in it, which a candidate should be required to approve : for you 
speak of exacting from him, not a simple approbation of the church's 

Plea, fee, page 352, 353. 
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confession as one whole, bat " an avowal of his belief on all these 
# topics which more nearly or remotely affect the main interests of 
<< truth;" as if there were some parts of the confession which he need 
not be required to approve ; as not much, if at all, affecting these in- 
terests: and yon do not say, that a church's terms of official union 
are her confession, but that they are in it $ as if they were only some 
part of it : so that one is still at a loss to know, how far you allow a 
church's confession to be a term even of official communion. 

Mex. The confession of a particular church is a human thins; as 
such, the church cannot require a candidate to approve it indefinitely, 
or without exception. . 

Ruf. When a person approves of the confession of a particular 
church, he approves of if, as a subordinate standard, stating scripture 
truths and institutions, in direct and express opposition to prevailing 
errors and corruptions. It is true, there is an exception implied in the 
consideration of it as a standard subordinate to the holy scriptures, 
which constitute the supreme standard. So that a person's adherence 
to such a confession, cannot bind him to any thing which he may ever 
find in that confession inconsistent vfith the scripture standard. But, 
if a candidate for the ministry is convinced, that this is the case with 
any article of the confession, which he is required to approve, or to 
maintain, he cannot honestly comply. When a person receives the 
confession of a particular church, he declares, (as the members of the 
church of Scotland did, when they entered into the national covenant 
concerning their confession,) that he believes it to be " God's undoubt- 
ed truth and verity, grounded Wy upon his written word.' 5 It is 
evident, that an adherence to certain thing* in a confession, that are 
connected with the main interests of truth, is not an honest adherence 
to the confession itself. And, if an approbation of these things, while 
they are not specified, be all that a candidate means by his approbation 
of a confession, it is not too much to say, that he deals deceitfully with 
God and man. 

It is vain to say, that the confession of a particular church is a hu- 
man thing: for, candidly interpreted, it may be found to contain no- 
thing but the undoubted truths of God's word. It is either possible for 
men to express these truths in their own words, or it is not. If it is 
not possible, then his words cannot be understood : and all attempts 
to state, explain, illustrate or apply them, as in public preaching or in 
writing, are vain ; a supposition grossly absurd. But if it be possible 
for men to express the truths of the scripture in their own words ; then 
the doctrines or instructions contained in a confession, may be no 
other than the truths of God's word: and, if they are actually no other, 
then a church may warrantably require of her members, and of such 
as desire admission to her communion, a public assent to her whole 
confesssion, nor can that assent be refused without impiety. No 
church has a right to require her members to receive any of the doc- 
trines or commandments of men ; but her Divine Head authorises her 
to exact of her members an adherence to all his truths and institu- 
tions. In this case, he is saying, He that receiveth you, reeeiveth me ; 
and he that despiseth you> despiseth me. 

Alex. You think, that the members in general, of any particular 
church, should be required to acknowledge her whole confession of 
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firith. But a church seems to do enough for securing soundness of 
doctrine in her communion, when she requires this acknowledgment 
from ministers, without asking it from her other members. 

Ruf. A person, who openly and obstinately refuses to assent to any 
article of a church's confession, containing nothing but what is to be 
found in the ward of God, is chargeable with obstinacy in error, and 
opposition to one or more of the truths of God : and though this obsti- 
nacy is more aggravated in ministers ; vet there.is no good reason to 
warrant a church's conniving at, or letting it pass without censure, in 
other church members. Many of the reasons that require ministers 
to acknowledge the church's confession, render it necessary for other 
church members to do so. Ought ministers to agree to the same con- 
fession of faith, that the church may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God ? Such agreement is no less requisite for the same end 
in other members, who constitute the body of the church. It is as ne- 
cessary for the people in general, as for the ministers, that they be 
agreed, in order to their walking comfortably in the fellowship of 
the gospel. Again, are ministers required to agree to the church's 
confession, because they are public teachers ? and should not the other 
members give the like evidence of their soundness in the faith; since 
they also are called to teach their families and others privately P In 
this respect, all the Lord's people are prophets. It seems scarcely 
more necessary, that the public teaching of ministers should be agree- 
able to the church's confession, than that the private teaching of other 
members should be so. Is the approbation of a church's confession 
necessary to guard against the danger of an erroneous ministry ? and 
is not the danger of receiving into, or retaining in the communion of 
any particular church, multitudes of private persons, who may be at- 
tached to error, and zealous to propagate Unequally great P and is not 
the church's requiring an approbation of her confession, a proper mean 
to be used against the latter, as well as against the former of these 
dangers P 

In a word, though the qualifications requisite in order to ministerial 
communion be different from those necessary to the communion of 
private christians, yet there ought to be no difference between minis- 
ters and other members of the church in respect of the faith, or in res- 
pect of the confession of it ; and a departure from any article of the 
true faith, ought to be censured, not only in ministers, but also in other 
members. 

§ 12. If our time were not gone, I would urge, as an argument 
against the scheme of catholic communion, that it is inconsistent with 
the faithful exercise of that holy discipline which Christ appointed to 
be maintained in his church. This is implied in what has been already 
offered: But the importance of it deserves a distinct consideration. 

Alex. I would be glad to hear your observations on this topic before 
you go. I shall mention any exceptions to your reasoning, that may 
occur. 

Ruf. The neglect of this discipline* is highly displeasing to the Lord 
Christ. He severely threatened. the church of Pergamos, for having 
in her communion, some that held the doctrine of Balaam, and others 
that held the doctrine of the Nicolaitans ; and also the church of Thy- 
atira, for suffering that woman Jezebeji to teach and seduce his ser- 
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vants. Though the error that is held by persons, refusing their con- 
sent to the confession of . a particular church, may not be so gross as 
the errors of Balaam and the Nicolaitans, or those taught by Jezebel; 
yet, as according to the confession of that church, they are real errors, 
they really contradict the doctrine of Christ; and, therefore, are 
things that he hates: so that if the open and avowed main tain era of 
them be not censured, but received- into or retained in the communion 
of the church, that cpmmunion is thereby corrupted : and any church, 
which is chargeable with such corruption, ought to consider the re- 
proofs and threatenings denounced against these churches as appli- 
cable to herself. 

The practice of this discipline is enjoined, when the church is 
directed to purge out the old leaven; and to marie and avoid those 
who hold doctrine contrary to what she has received as the doctrine of 
Christ, 1 Cor. v. 6, 7. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump? Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a 
new lump, as ye are unleavened. The apostle is here speaking of sa- 
cramental communion ; and shews, not only that every church mem- 
ber should, in the exercise of faith and repentance, purse out his per- 
sonal impurities ; but that the church ought to separate from her com- 
munion, such as, upon enquiry, she finds to be leaven, or persons 
incorrigibly attached to some error or sinful practice. Rom. xvi. 17. 
Now f beseech you, brethren, mark them who cause divisions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have received; and avoid 
them. % Thess. iii. 6, 14. Now we command you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which he 
received of us* According to these texts, it is the indispensable duty 
of a church, that has adopted a confession, stating no other doctrines 
than such as are contained in the holy scriptures, to hold the avowed 
and obstinate opposers of any article of that confession, to be chargea- 
ble with causing divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which 
she has received. This must be more especially the case, when a sepa- 
rate society is erected and kept up on purpose to oppose any such 
article of Christ's truth. Farther, if all the articles of a church's con- 
fession be according to the tradition of the apostles recorded in scrip- 
ture; then, it must be good order to acknowledge them all; and it 
must be disorderly to reject any of them. Those who persist openly 
and obstinately in opposing the doctrine that we have received as the 
doctrine of Christ, and in thus causing divisions and offences, are to 
be marked and avoided. But surely we cannot be said, in the sense 
of these texts, to avoid them, or withdraw from them, while we admit 
them to all the intimacy of sacramental communion. 

Alex. With regard to the text in 2 Thess. iii. 6. Paul explains his 
meaning, verse 11. For we hear, says he, that there are some who walk 
disorderly among you, working not at all, but are busy-bodies: adding, 
verse 12, Now them that are such we command, and exhort ^by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their own 
bread, And, by way»of stimulating them to honest industry, he re- 
minds the Thessalomans of an order he had passed, when he was with 
them : viz. That no lazy professor of religion^ should receive any sup- 
port from the public charity j, which is the import of the command. 
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Iftot if any wottM not urorfc, wtitket shadd hi em. From such disor- 
derly persons, the Thesbaloniana were charged to withdraw ; and the 
duty of christians, in similar case*, is still the same.* 

Rnf. I grant all this ; but what then ? Because the apostle here 
speaks of one instance of walking disorderly, does it follow that there 
are no other instances of such walking P or that other instances of it, 
do not equally warrant the withdrawing which the apostle enjoins ? 
Surely, the obstinate rejection of an article of a church's confession, 
which is agreeable to the tradition received from the apostles by the 
holy scriptures, must warrant the censure here meant by withdrawing^ 
no less than the indolent neglect of the business of a worldly calling. 

Jlkx. But, Ruftis, this text is nothing to your purpose; as it seems 
clear, that it is not a charge to withhold church communion* 

Buf. How does it seem so clear ? 

Mex, l?or four reasons ; 1st, The terms are entirely different from 
those which the scripture elsewhere uses, in regard to church fellow- 
ship, gndly, A church, in her collective capacity, does not withdraw 
herself from an offender. She authoritatively puts him away from 
her communion* Sdly, The withdrawing here enjoined was to be a 
means of bringing the disorderly brother to a sense of his misbeha- 
viour, and a compliance with the apostle's mandate for abandoning his 
idle and impertinent habits : in case of disobedience, he was to be re* 
ported to the apostle for ulterior judgement; and, in the mean time, 
his brethren were to have no company vwith him, terse 14. Therefore, 
he was still in communion. 4thly, Even after this withdrawing, this 
reporting, this having no company with him, he was not to be ac- 
counted as an enemy, but admonished as a brother. 

The alternative is, that Paul speaks of private familiar intercourse. 
His terms apply to this exactly. 

The only other place in which the word rendered hate company, 
occurs in the New Testament, is in 1 Cor. v. 9, 11. where it is also 
used in the sense now mentioned. If the offender resisted these 
milder proceedings, they were to decline his company altogether; but 
to leave with his conscience, a friendly and faithful admonition of his 
sin, of his disgrace, and of his peril. t 

Ruf. With regard to your first and second reason, it may be ob- 
served, that when I quoted this text, I did not mean that the apostle is 
here formally directing the office-bearers in the church* how to inflict 
censure on those that walk disorderly ; but that, in this^&olemn charge, 
he declared persons of such a description to be proper objects of cen-> 
sure; and warned the Thessalonians (speaking to them in general, 
and not exclusively to the office-bearers,) to have neither sacramental 
communion, nor unnecessary private intercourse with them, while they 
persisted in their offensive conduct. Declining public sacramental 
communion, however, with such open offenders, .was not less, but more 
necessary as a means of making them ashamed, than the declining of 
private intercourse with them. The Greek word rendered have com- 
party signifies familiar, friendly, brotherly intercourse; which might 
he in religious as well as in civil society ; and from which we cannot 
reasonably suppose, that the apostle would have directed the Thessa- 
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lonians to exclude any, with whom they had, at die same time, regular 
sacramental communion. The expression, note such a person, repre- 
sents him as an object of church censure; as bearing a public mark* 
serving to distinguish him from those that were in the full enjoyment 
of the privileges of the visible church. As to your assertion, that the 
offending brother was to be referred to the apostle for ulterior judge- 
ment, I can see no ground for it in the text. On the contrary, the 
judgement here delivered, is decisive and final. You allow, that when 
the apostle wrote this epistle, the offender was still in communion. 
This may be justly inferred from his being called a brother, and from 
the direction to withdraw from him, and to note him ; but not from 
the Greek word in the sense to which it is limited in your criticism : 
for, supposing him to have been secluded from sacramental com- 
munion, such a direction with regard to the private carriage of the 
Thessalonians towards him would have been proper. Accordingly, 
their having no company with him is mentioned as what was to be the 
manner of their behaviour towards him in consequence of their having 
noted him by some censure of the church. Indeed, supposing him to 
have persisted in his offensive conduct, and the office-bearers and other 
members of the Thessaion&n church to have obeyed the apostle's com- 
mand, to withdraw from him, and to have no company with him ; it is 
not conceivable, that they could, at the same time, continue to have 
sacramental communion with him. The apostle's directing the Thes- 
salonians not to account him as an enemy, but to admonish him as a 
brother, does not prove that he was not to be laid under the censure 
of the church. There are various degree* of church censure. Admo- 
nition, rebuke, suspension from sealing ordinances, are salutary and 
medicinal. When a person becomes the object of such censures, 
though he may be considered in spiritual danger and infirmity, yet he 
is not to be counted as an enemy, but as a brother. It seems plain, 
therefore, that the person here described, was an object of church cen- 
sure ; and one who, while he continued such, was not to be admitted 
to sacramental communion. 

It may be added, that one of the instructions which- this passage 
affords us is, that our withdrawing from persons or churches, on ac- 
count of their obstinacy in opposing some truth or duty of God's word, 
is consistent with our owning them as brethren in the Lord i for though 
the Thessalonians were to note a church member as walking disor- 
derly, and to have no company with him ; yet, they were still to re- 
gard him as a brother. 

Mex. The apostle, however, does not mean, that we are to hold no 
sacramental communion with churches or their members, that have 
defects or blemishes. Did he say to the christians of his time, the 
churches of Corinth, of Rome, of Galatia, are disorderly, and you 
must have no communion with them, or with thqir members? no such 
thing.* 

Ruf. They, who, on presbyterian principles, oppose what you term 
catholic communion, are far from saying, that we are to hold no com- 
munion with churches or their members that have blemishes. It is 
unfair, as was formerly observed, to impute to them the opinion of the 
Brownists. This charge is just as groundless as that, which the Papists 

* Plea, &c. page 34.0. 
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bring against the Prdtestants, of the same Bert of schism with that of 
the ancient Donatists. I am far from charging the various religions 
societies, whose sacramental communion, I think, we ought to de- 
cline, with as great corruption as that of the Popish church 5 but the 
principle, on which we ought to decline sacramental communion with 
them, is the same; namely, That it is an unlawful communion, in 
which we cannot consistently make a faithful profession of Divine 
truth; nor exhibit a judicial testimony for it, according to that con- 
formity to the word of God, which we, on sufficient grounds, believe 
his church has attained. On this principle, it is evident, that it is not 
the occurrence of defects or blemishes, with which a church may be 
chargeable; it is not even the errors and corruptions of individuals or 
of factions in a church, that are the bars to our sacramental communion 
with her ; but audi errors and corruptions, such backsliding courses as 
she, in her collective or representative capacity, avows, justifies, and 
holds fast as a part of her profession ; disregarding any judicial testi- 
mony that has been given against such evils. 

Whatever faults or disorders the apostle Paul reproved in the chris- 
tians at Corinth, at Rome, orinGalatia; we have no account, that, 
after his reproofs and injunctions, the churches in these places per- 
sisted obstinately in the evils reproved $ or, thajt the apostle, wnile 
they, in.£heir united capacity, avowed their rejection of any one of the 
doctrines or commands of Christ delivered by him, allowed himself or 
others to have sacramental communion with them. How the apostle 
would have acted in such a case, seems to be sufficiently determined 
by the passage we have just now been considering : If any man, says 
he, obey not our word by this epistk, note that man, and have no com- 
pany with him, that he way be ashamed. By a parity of reason, would 
not the apostle have said : If any particular church obey not our word, 
or, in her ecclesiastical capacity, refuse to receive any doctrine or 
command delivered by us in writing, under the infallible direction 
of the Holy Spirit; 1 note that church, and hfive n? communion with 
her or her members, that they may be ashamed of their error or dis- 
order ? 

Mex. It is a mistake to think, that a particular church has no right 
to censure disorderly members of other churches, who apply to her for 
sacramental communion. The catholic church has the right of re- 
straining a disorderly member by the agency of any one particular 
church, in which he may have enjoyed her communion. Any indi- 
vidual, wearing and disgracing the christian name, provided his church 
membership be ascertained, may, according to the statutes of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom, be called to account, reproved, excommunicated, 
by any christian church, on the spot where he happens to be, even 
without an act of formal communion there ; much more then, after 
that act.* ? 

fiuf. I cordially agree to this observation : I think it most useful 
and important. But it appears to be contrary to you r scheme of catho- 
lic communion. For, in the first place, the right of restraining a dis- 
orderly member, which you ascribe to the catholic church, is just what 
I have been contending for, as the right of every particular church ; 
the right of refusing to admit to her sacramental communion, the 

• Plea, &c. pages 363, 364. 
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^owed and obstinate opposers of any article of her scriptural profu- 
sion ; whereas, according to jour catholic scheme, she has no right to 
refuse it to such opposers, unJess the article opposed be what you deem 
essential. But such refusal is certainly a right of the catholic church ; 
for the catholic church requires all attainable conformity to the word 
of God, in all particular churches, and in ail their members. She can* 
not, consistently, spare or tolerate one error or corruption in doctrine, 
worship, discipline or government* The errors and corruptions that 
prevail in particular churches, are not to be ascribed to the catholic 
church as delineated in the scriptures* When I say this of the catholic 
church, as the body of Christ, I speak of what she ought to be, nod 
of what she is, in the present degenerate state of mapy particular 
churches. I speak of her in^he same sense in which* { tnink, yoi| 
must be understood, when yon say, she has the right of restraining dis«t 
orderly members by the agency of any one particular church* that is, 
as she js morally incapable of sanctioning or countenancing any dteor-s 
der, anyTeal error or corruption. 

In the second place, I observe, that the exercise of discipline in any 
particular church, with regard to the members of other ehlirches, mus^ 
either have, or not have, the peculiar corruptions retained and justified 
by these churches for its object. If the exercise of discipline you pro- 
pose, has no respect to these peculiar corruptions, but only^o other 
vices and immoralities, then, it is nothing to the purpose of answering 
this objection against your scheme of catholic communing: (I mean, 
Ibis ejection, that it renders church discipline partial and unfaithful ;) 
while these peculiar corruptions, which are supposed to he as really 
contrary to the word of God, and to. the public profession of the par-i 
ticular church in which this communion takes place 9/ as any other evils, 
are spared and tolerated. But if the discipline proposed with regard 
to the members of other churches, respects these peculiar corruptions; 
even corruptions, which, though they may not be deemed to be in 
essentials, are really contrary to the word of God, and to the public 
profession of such a particular church ; then, it must be a discipline 
that subjects the members of these churches to censure, for their pe- 
culiar corruptions ; and, if they are obstinate, to exclusion from sacra-; 
mental communion. If Prelacy, for example, be the peculiar corrup- 
tion in which' a person is involved, by being a member of a corrupt 
church ; then, according to this discipline, a particular church, which 
is faithful, can have no sacramental communion with him, while he 
avows an obstinate attachment to that corruption; or, till he acknow- 
ledges it to be sinful, and a cause of God's displeasure with his churchy 
If a particular church were to exercise discipline faithfully on the 
members of other churches, from whose communion she has, upon 
scriptural principles, withdrawn, and continues separate, she would, 
in the first place, censure them for continuing in the communion of 
these corrupt churches. How can we censure our own members for 
opposing any article of our confession or testimony agreeable to the. 
scriptures; and yet exempt from censure the members of othen 
churches, chargeable with the same offence; merely, because it is an 
offence practised and justified by these churches.? Surely a real of- 
fence, condemned by the word of God, is not obliterated nor even 
extenuated by the multitudes, under the name of churches, that are 
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involved init We are exptesriy forbidden to fellow % multitude to 
do any evil. 

Men. Here is the mischief: every one accounts that to be order, 
which he has been accustomed to practise; and whosoever does not * 
move in his tracks walks disorderly.* 

Jfttf. It is a great mischief, in dealing with the erroneous, that they 
never adhere to the true state of the question. By this means, the 
clearest evidence of what is offered for their conviction, is eroded* 
At present* the subject of discussion is not, how far any are right or 
wrong in charging others with actual disorder; but the abstract ques- 
tion, Whether we ought to have sacramental communion with such as 
publicly profess their purpose of adhering to what the scripture teaches 
us, and our own profession justly binds us to consider as real disorder. 

I onlv add at present, that I am persuaded, that the apostle Paul 
would nave pronounced any* person a disorderly walker, who is an 
open and obstinate rejecter of any one of the doctrines or commands 
of Christ 5 and that he would not have reckoned the offence less, but 
greater, for this circumstance, that the doctrine or command rejected, 
is an express article of the confession of & particular church : for it 
was Paul's manner to assert the truth in the most faithful and pointed 
manner against the errors that began, very early, to trouble the New 
Testament church. It seems to have been- a less evil, than that now 
specified, for which he withstood Peter to the face, as not walking 
uprightly according to the truth of the gospel. 

Our time will not permit us to pmrsue the subject any farther at 
present. 

J&U&. If you please, Rufus, we may resume our conversation, to* 
morrow, after breakfast 

lfc*f. I have no objection to your proposal. 
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The character of a church with which we are to have sacramental eommunion.....The 

import of Catting on the name of the Lord Jesus Sacramental communion with what 

may, in some sense, be termed a true church of Christ, not always our duty.....Sacra« 
mental communion with those with whom Christ has communion, in some eases, not 
warrantabIe.....Nor, in some cases, with those that belong to the catholic ehuroh..«..Nor 
always with a particular church, on account of its duty to dispense the Lord's supper...,. 
The christian character which entitles to sacramental communion, 

5 IS. Ruf. So we have met according to our agreement; let us pro- 
ceed in the consideration of the question concerning what is termed 
catholic communion. 

Alex. The question concerning a church, in order to our communion 
v with her, ought to be, What is her substantial character ? Has she the 
truth, the ordinances, the Spirit of Christ?! 

* Plea, &c. page 342. t M« P 8 ^ S* 2 * 
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Muf. The expression, substantial character, seems to be one of those 
well-sounding phrases, which we are apt to use in common conversa- 
tion, without knowing precisely what we mean by tbem. But, with 
regard to the truths and ordinances of Christ, I should think, a chris- 
tian ought to try a church, as he tries his own heart, by the universality 
of her regard to them. A church, as well as a believer, may justly say, 
Then shall I not be ashamed, when I have respect to all thy command- 
ments. A church may hold some truths and ordinances of Christ; and 
yet, while she refuses to maintain others in their purity, particularly 
such as are much opposed ' in the day wherein we live, she may be 
chargeable with great unfaithfulness to the Lord Christ. And how 
are we to know whether a church has the Spirit of Christ, but by the 
impartiality of her regard to all his truths and institutions ! This is 
intimated in the universal terms that are used with regard to the 
things, which the Holy Spirit teaches believers. The Spirit of truth 
shall guide you into all the truth. We have an unction from the Holy 
One, whereby we know all things. 

Mix. Will you say, that we ought never to communicate, but with 
the members of a perfect church.* 

Ruf. By no means ; but it should be our concern, that the church 
with which we communicate be faithful. There are three things ne- 
cessary to entitle a church to that character; each of which is subvert- 
ed by the latitudinarian scheme of church communion. 

The first of these things is constancy, in adhereing to whatever de- 
gree of reformation has been attained. The Lord's kindness, in bring- 
ing a professing people to a purer profession of the truth, and to a 
purer observation of her ordinances, than many others which bear the 
christian name, ought to be acknowledged with lively gratitude, as 
laying them under a special obligation to persevere in their adherence 
to the whole of that profession, and not to lose any thing which he has 
wrought for them. Hence our Lord gives that solemn charge to the 
churches of Asia again and again, Hold fast that which thou hast. 
Rev. ii. £5. iii. 1 1 . And it is always the duty of the church, to attend 
to what she has attained, and to walk according to that rule, Philip, 
iii. 16. We are enjoined to holdfast the prof ession of the faith with- 
out wavering, Heb. x. £3 : without doubting, without departing from 
the least iota of it ; or even from the scriptural mode of professing the 
faith that has been attained. But a church, as we have already seen, 
is receding from the scriptural" profession which she has attained, 
when she has sacramental communion with the avowed opposers of 
any article of that profession. A church, that has made a good profes- 
sion of the doctrines of grace, falls away from it, when she holds sacra- 
mental communion with Socinians and Arminians : A church, that has 
made a public profession of her faith concerning Presbyterial church 
government, as the only government which Christ has appointed to be 
exercised in his church, falls away from that profession, when she holds 
sacramental communion with Episcopalians or Independents. In like 
manner, a church that has exhibited a judicial testimony against the 
prevailing errors and corruptions of the times, falls away From that 
"testimony, when she holds communion with the known opposers of it. 

• Plea, &c. page 322. 
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Another thing, which belongs to the character of a faithful church, 
is the bold and open profession of controverted truths. We read of 
the present truth which christians ought to know and be established in, 
2 Pet. i. 12: and of the word of Christ's votiencc, which some are 
commended for keeping, Key. iii. 10: by which we may understand 
any article of the christian religion, which is much despised and re- 
proached 5 which christians, on that account, are tempted to relin- 
quish; and the faithful holding of which is continually an exercise of 
their faith and patience. The present truth, or word of Christ's pa- 
tience, is often varying : it is sometimes one truth or duty, sometimes 
another. In itself, or comparatively considered, it may be something 
less important. In the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, it was the duty 
of observing the ceremonial prohibition of the eating of swine's flesh. 
It has been the scriptural form of church government, or of religious 
worship, as well as the Divinity of Christ, or justification through his 
imputed righteousness. But the truth or duty, in this case, derives a 
temporary importance from the present opposition made to it; and 
from the trial which is thereby taken of the faithfulness of professors. 
A church and her members are unfaithful, when they decline the open 
and particular profession of any one such controverted article of the 
christian religion : nor will their profession of all the other articles of 
that religion excuse or exempt them from the charge of unfaithfulness, 
while they obstinately refuse to acknowledge that which is contro- 
verted. By such an article, God takes trial of churches, as he took 
trial of Saul, by the command to destroy the Amalekites ; of the rem- 
nant of the Jews, that came to Jeremiah to enquire the word of the 
Lord, by the prohibition of going to Egypt; and of the young man en- 
quiring what he should do to inherit eternal life, by the duty of part- 
ing with his large possessions At Christ's call. All this doctrine is 
exploded by the Jatitudinarian scheme of church communion: accord- 
ing to which, a particular church, instead of contending for the present 
truth, or the truth that is controverted, must admit toiler communion 
the most obstinate and avowed opposers of that truth ; nor can she 
consistently inflict the slightest censure, not even an admonition, for- 
the most open contempt of it. Nay, she must allow her members to 
have sacramental communion with a church whose public profession is 
in direct opposition to such a truth, and to declare their agreement 
with that very profession in the act of communicating with her. 

The third thing, belonging to the character of a faithful church, is, 
that she is sincerely endeavouring to come nearer to perfection in re- 
spect of her communion. Let us go on, says the apostle, to perfection.* 
It is true, there is no perfect church upon earth, as there is 110 perfect 
saint. Yet, as every true believer is aiming at rterfection in holiness ; 
so a church, as far as she is faithful, aims at perfection in her com- 
munion. There are two things necessary to this perfection. One is, 
the integrity of her profession, as including an adherence to all the 
doctrines and commandments of Christ. The other is, the harmony 
of her members being such, that they all think and speak the same 
thing. It is evident, that a church is not aiming at this perfection, 
whose allowed pracjtice it is, to admit to her sacramental communion., 
the avowed opposers of any doctrine, which she acknowledges as taught 

• Heb.-vi. 1. 
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in Ac Word of God $ or of any form of worship or church government, 
which she holds to have been instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ. A 
churchy that is going on towards perfection, instead of seeking com- 
munion with the open opposers of her confession, will study to be more 
etact in receiving none to her communion, but such as adhere to every 
article of it ; and, instead of rendering the articles of her confession 
fewer or more ambiguous, she will endeavour to have the truths of God 
and the duties enjoined in his word, exhibited in her confession or tes- 
timony more largely and particularly, according to the prevalence of 
contrary errors and corruptions. It is this endeavour; that distin- 
guishes a faithful reforming, from a declining and backsliding* church. 

Mux. I wUl not quarrel with a church about forms, about ceremo- 
nies, about any of these points, in which our disagreement does not 
prevent us from being one in the Lord Jesus Christ. For the sake of 
that transcendant common interest, I will walk with her in love and 
fellowship. The question is not about substance, but about accident \ 
not about those vital principles and virtues which constitute the solid 
glory of a church, and are the seal of God's own Spirit, but about im- 
perfections, which neither destroy their being, nor hinder their pre** 
dominance ; and especially about those things in which she differs from 
our own peculiarities. Here is the huge stumbling-block— -the inex- 
piable transgression.* 

Ruf. You rightly call us, Alexander, to attend to the state of the 
question. If it were enquired, whether any church might warrantably 
censure, or exclude persons from sacramental communion on account 
of their refusing an approbation of the doctrines and commandments 
of men, or of the forms and ceremonies which men have introduced 
into the worship of God, I would readily answer in the negative. But 
it is plain, that the question about catholic or latitudinarian communion 
is, Whether a ehurch ought to admit to her sacramental communion 
such as obstinately reject any article of her confession containing no- 
thing but some truth revealed or duty enjoined in the word of God. I 
dsee not how such rejection of the truth can be denied to be sin ; or how 
the office-bearers of the church, when it comes regularly before them, 
(as it must do when they are judging who are to be admitted to sacra* 
mental fellowship,) can let it pass without censure. Them that sin, 
these office-bearers are bound to rebuke before all. And if the offenders 
are obstinate, and cannot be brought to an acknowledgment of the 
truth, higher censure becomes necessary. Such is the order, accord- 
ing to which the word of God directs his church to deal with persons 
chargeable with error either in judgement or practice. The office- 
bearers of the church may have a judgement of charity concerning 
some that have fallen into grievous error; that as to their state they 
are still one with them in the Lord Jesus Christ. But what then ? 
May the office-bearers, on that account, dispense with the order that 
Christ hath appointed ? May they admit such offenders to sacramental 
communion, without requiring them to submit to any censure on ac- 
count of their error P Or, if these offenders obstinately refuse to sub- 
mit, and persist in their error, must the office-bearers, disregarding the 
order of Christ's house, admit them to his table, notwithstanding their 
obstinacy P By no means : Their doing so would be both dishonoring 

* Plea, &c pages 342, 343. 
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to the Lord Christ, who appointed that order, and injurious to the 
souls of the offenders themselves, for whose good it was appointed : and 
the Lord's people would have cause to fear that he would make a 
breach upon them, because they sought him not after the due order. 

1 may farther observe, that an article of a church's confession, which 
is really a portion of the christian religion, and acknowledged to be so, 
ought not to be called an accident ; since it is necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the christian religion, and was designed by infinite wisdom to 
be so. Nor ought it to be represented as a peculiarity of that church, 
since it ought to be held by the whole catholic church : nor ought the 
evil of denying it to be minced and palliated, by giving it the name of 
a trivial imperfection ; since it belongs to that unbelief which makes 
God a liar. Such an article of a church's confession is indeed a stum- 
bling-block, in the sense in which Christ himself is so to many. I am 
persuaded, that the rejection of the least of all the truths or institutions 
of the Lord Jesus is such a transgression, as cannot be expiated other- 
wise than by his infinitely precious blood. 

§ 14. Mex. The word of God extend? the privilege of whatever com- 
reunion the church enjoys, to all them who call upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Calling upon the name of the Lord Jusus, is not a loose nor 
equivocal phrase. It is a comprehensive, yet precise and well defined 
character of a real and orderly christian. Its terms must be interpre- 
ted by those fuller declarations of the scripture to which it refers, and 
of which it is a summary* Thus, the name of Jesus includes whatever 
is peculiar to him, as the Saviour of sinners : for example, the doctrine 
of his person; of his righteousness; of his sacrifice; of his interces- 
sion; of his authority; briefly, of his fulness, as the fountain of all 
that grace, which his redeemed receive now ; and of all that glory, 
which they shall enjoy hereafter* Calling upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus is equivalent to such a profession of faith in him as contains the 
embracing him, in his saving offices, bearing testimony to his cause 
and cross, waiting upon him in his ordinances, addressing him in acts 
of direct worship, submitting to his- authority, and keeping his com- 
mandments. Let every one, says Paul, who names the name of Christ, 
depart from iniquity. This is our great practical test. They who 
are without the doctrine of Christ, must not indeed presume to talk of 
their virtues^ But, on the other hand, they who do not glorify him as 
made of God unto them sanctification, crucifying the flesh with its 
affections and lusts, and studying to be holy in all manner of conver- 
sation, can derive no true comfort from their doctrinal accuracy; nor 
be allowed to plead it as a valid title to sacramental fellowship. Faith, 
without works, is dead in the judgement of God and man.* 

Ruf. The view you have given of the character of those who call on 
the Lord Jesus, I believe to be just. Allowing, then, that this charac- 
ter, according to your view of it, should regulate the church's admis- 
sion of persons to sacramental communion, it will follow, that any 
open deviation from this character, must expose a church member to 
censure, and, while he obstinately persists in it, to suspension from 
the Lord's table. They are, however, chargeable with such deviation 
from this character, who refuse to bear testimony to the cause of 

* Plea, ice. p*ge» 319, 300. 
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Christ, to bis whole cause. But it cannot be denied, that every article 
of a church's confession, expressing adherence to any of the truths or 
institutions of Jesus Christ, belongs to his cause : and, therefore, the 
open rejection of such an article, must be an open refusal to bear tes- 
timony to some part of the cause of Christ; and, consequently, is an 
open deviation from the character you have described of those who 
call on the Lord Jesus; a deviation* which obstinately persisted in, 
renders the censure and suspension, now mentioned, necessary. 

Alex. It is indeed the character of those who call on the name of the 
Lord Jusus, that they are such as cherish the faith of the cardinal 
truths, and bear testimony against errors affecting the substance of the 
gospel. Such, I think, no church should exclude from sacramental 
communion ; though they refuse to acknowledge a nonessential arti- 
cle of the church's confession ; however consonant that article may be 
to the scriptures? I suppose you cannot deny that this may be the 
case with persons or churches that may be justly said to call on the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

Ruf. If this character of calling on the name of the Lord Jesus be 
admitted as a rule of sacramental communion, it must be either accor- 
ding to the whole gxtent of its import, or according to a certain part of 
it. If this character be a rule of communion only according to a part 
of its import, so that there are some things belonging to it which need 
not be required in order to the admission of persons to sacramental 
communion, and which they may openly and obstinately reject, with- 
out being liable to any church censure ; then it should be shewn, from 
the scriptures, what these things are. This has never been, and never 
will be shewm On the other hand, if this character be a rule of church 
communion according to its whole import, then every open deviation 
from it, that comes under the cognizance of the office-bearers of the 
church, ought to render persons liable to censure, and, if they are ob- 
stinate, to exclusion from sacramental communion* 

When we say, that those to whom church communion is to be ex- 
tended, are such as call on the name of the Lord Jesus, or christians; 
we do not mean that all, who bear such a designation are to be admit- 
ted to sacramental communion indiscriminately, and without any en- 
quiry, whether they are submitting to the due order which Christ hath 
appointed his people to observe, in approaching to his table. A person, 
who is, in general and according to a judgement of charity, entitled to 
the character of one that calls on the name of the Lord Jesus, may fail 
in some particular, belonging to the whole extent of that character, as 
you have explained it, as for example, in that of assenting to a particu- 
lar article of a church's confession ; which, though it may not be one 
of the more important articles,- is certainly consonant to the word of 
God. When this is the case, the due order, according to which a\>er- 
son should approach to the Lord's table, requires that he should be 
one who calls on the name of the Lord Jesus, not only in general, but 
also in that particular : for he ought not to be admitted to sacramental 
communion, under the character of one, who obstinately persists in 
any one thing, which, according to the church's confession, is a devia- 
tion from what you have shewn to be included in the import of calling 
on the Lord Jesus. 
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The truth is, your account of calling on the name of the Lord Jesus, 
as the character of those with whom a church ought to have sacramen- 
tal communion, is plainly inconsistent with the opinion, that a church 
qught to require no other profession of the christian religion in order 
to that communion, than a profession of the cardinal truths, or of such 
as affect the substance of tne aospei, For this opinion supposes, that 
there are some other truths of die gospel, which, though acknowledged 
to be such in the public profession of a particular church, jet not being 
cardinal truths, nor belonging to the substance of the gospel, are 
smaller truths, the open denial of which ought not to be a ground of 
church censure, or 01 exclusion from the Lord's table. These truths 
are said to be smaller matters ; and they may be so in a comparative 
sense. But, absolutely considered, we may well say with Mr. Living- 
ston, "Christ's small things are great things." You have granted, 
that a christian is bound to hold the least tittle of what he acknow- 
ledges to be Divine truth : and how can you refuse to allow the 
church, in her collective and judicial capacity, to be under the same 
obligation? 

§ 15. Alex. What a spectacle in the eyes of (rod, of angels, and of 
men, is a number of churches, all wearing the same name, pleading 
the authority and professing substantially the faith of their Redeemer, 
pretending to cherish his Spirit, to imitate his example, and to pro- 
mote his kingdom ; and yet, refusing to hold communion with each 
other, on account of their respective corruptions.* 

jRujf. If any of these churches are persisting in real corruptions, or 
in the profession or practice of any thing really contrary to the word 
of God, it is plain, that, in that particular, they cannot lawfully plead 
the authority of Christ; nor justly contend that, in that respect, they 
are cherishing his Spirit, imitating his example, or promoting his king- 
dom. So far as they are obstinately attached to their idol, they are 
holding fast deceit, and refusing to let it go. On the other hand, if 
the supposition of corruptions in these churches has no foundation but 
in misunderstanding or calumny; then, three things must follow. 
First, That it ought to be shewn, that this is the true state of the case ; 
and that what was called a corruption of any of these churches, was 
either falsely imputed to her, or was in truth no corruption, but a truth 
revealed or a duty enjoined by the word of God. Secondly, That, in 
order to sacramental communion, these churches ought to acknow- 
1 edge the unj ust charges'they have brought against one another. These 
churches have offended one another: in which case, reconciliation 
ought to go before sacramental communion ; and there is no cordial 
reconciliation without a candid acknowledgment of the offence that has 
taken place : which acknowledgment ought to be as public and expli- 
cit as the offence. Thirdly, These churches ought to exist no longer, 
as societies separate from one another, in respect of religious persua- 
sion or communion. 

Alex. There are opinions, feelings, habits, which must be reduced 
much nearer than they are to some common standard, before it could 
be attempted to bring them into one organized body, without the dan- 
ger of doing more harm than good.f 

• Plea, &c. page 322. f w - P a S e 362 * 
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Ruf There is not a more solemn exhortation in the book of God, 
than that which we have in i Cor. i. 10, JV*otr I beseech you brethren, 
ip the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing; 
and that there be no divisions among you : no divisions for the main- 
taining of what is contrary to truth or duty : no divisions on account 
of indifferent things $ on account of opinions, feelings, or habits, which 
lure not sufficient grounds of church censure. 

According to the Presbyterian, the only scriptural system of church 
government, the catholic church ought to be all comprehended in one 
organized body, having many organized bodies subordinate to it ; but 
all of them professing the same faith, and subject to the same disci- 
pline. While the catholic church is not thus one, it is so far in a state 
of defection from the Divine rule of its constitution. All the parts of 
the catholic church ought to have sacramental communion with one 
another. But then this supposes, not only their agreement in the doc* 
trine and in the means and manner of Divine worship, but also their 
subjection to the same discipline and government. 

Alex. Though the churches, which I just now described, have each 
a distinct ordinary and stated communion of its own, this is no reason 
against the cultivation of friendly intercourse — against what may be 
called church hospitality— against the most ungrudging fellowship in 
holy ordinances, as opportunity serves. They, who should live very 
Uncomfortably under the same roof, may yet be excellent neighbours.* 

Ruf Were a person to come into his neighbour's house, and by col-' 
lusion with some unfaithful servants, partake of the provisions and 
other privileges of ^he family, when and how he pleased, in contempt 
of the family order; can we suppose that it would satisfy the head of 
the family, to be told that nothing was meant but friendly intercourse 
and hospitality ; that the person did not seek to dwell under the same 
roof, but would be an excellent neighbour. Would not the master of 
the house resent such injurious conduct ; and forbid such a person to 
enter his house, unless he would comply with the order and regula- 
tions of the family P It is much in the same manner that a person 
treats a particular church, when he avows his contempt of some part 
of her scriptural profession, or of her scriptural discipline; and yet, 
through the unfaithfulness of her office-bearers, is admitted to her 
sacramental communion. 

Jilex. Are not all the churches, I alluded to, true churches of Jesus 
Christ • 

Ruf It is necessary to distinguish between a true church and a pure 
church. A church, that has all these things necessary to thef being of 
a church, and that makes an external visible profession of such doc- 
trines as are absolutely necessary to be known and* believed in order 
to salvation, is a true church. By a pure church is meant, not a per- 
fect ehurch, but one that through the goodness and mercy of God, has 
attained a great measure of conformity to the Divine pattern, in her 
doctrine, worship, government and discipline '; and, in these respects, 
is free from those errors and corruptions which render other churches 
impure. A true church, is one that adheres to Jesus Christ as her 
foundation : but even such a church may build so much hay and stub- 
ble upon the foundation: and may become so impure and corrupt in 

* Plea, &©. page 362. 
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doctrine, worship, and government, that it may be warrantable and 
necessary to withdraw from her communion. 

• The church of England holds the truth in her doctrinal articles; 
yet, her corruptions in worship, discipline, and government, and her 
refusing to give any £rithful testimony against the many gross errors 
which hare been taught by her members, and which are directly con* 
trary to her own articles, sufficiently warrant the secession of the 
dissenters in England and Ireland from her communion. So the 
churches, you allude to, may be true churches of Christ; and yet, in 
some of them, obstinate attachment to error, and continued defection 
from the reformation formerly attained, may render a separate com* 
munion necessary for the due maintainance of a testimony for truth. 

These churches are, in fact, separated from one another: and any 
one of them, on whose part the separation is just and necessary, can- 
not, consistently with faithfulness, return to sacramental communion 
with them, whose defections caused the separation, till they return to 
an acknowledgment of the truth. 

§ 16. Mex* It cannot be denied, that God holds communion with 
these churches ; and therefore, we may hold sacramental communion 
with them. 

Ruf. The consequence may "be justly denied, for the reason given 
by a judicious writer. Our Presbyterian or reformed divines, says he, 
are all very cautious in determining what length a church may go in 
defection or corruption, before communion is wholly cut off between 
the Head and all the members thereof. Though corruption and super* 
stition can never have the approbation and countenance of Heaven ? will 
it therefore follow, that when we depart from communion with a particu- 
lar visible church, on account of her corruptions. Christ, the Head of the ' 
church, is to be blamed, if he, in his adorable sovereignty, communi- 
cate his grace even to those who remain in communion with that 
church, however corrupt and degenerate ? The sovereignty of grace 
may be glorified amongst those, with whom it is not safe nor warranta- 
ble for us to hold communion, as members of the same ecclesiastical 
body. The hidden and secret communications of the grr „e of the 
Redeemer, are not the standard or rule of our duty.* 

Mex. Your author is chargeable with confusion; for he does not 
distinguish between secret and public communion. No intelligent 
christian will admit, that things, which are absolutely secret between 
God and the soul, can be a rule of proceeding to his church. But the 
visible and public communion, which God holds with a church, or with 
her members, is such a rule.f 

Ruf. You agree with the author, then, that the secret communica- 
tions of the Redeemer's grace, are not the rule of our duty in the mat- 
ter of church communion. The communion of God with his own peo- 
ple, is in the nature of it secret; as it consists in the communications 
of his saving grace to them, and the returns of their faith and love to 
him. Every person in a state of grace, in some measure, enjoys this 
communion. 

Hence, it is evident, that the objection which the author answers in 
the passage now recited, relates to the secret communion of Christ 
with his people ; and is much the same with saying, that the public 

* Wilson's Defence of Reformation Principles, page 70. f P ,ea > &<* I»ge 312. 
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corruptions of a particular church, will not warrant us to withdraw 
from her communion, while we hare any ground for a judgement of 
charity, that there are any real christians in her communion. To this 
objection, the author sufficiently answers, that there are cases, in which 
we ought to decline having church communion *ajth such as we chari- 
tably judge have communion with Christ: because our communion 
with them, would be a conniving at, and partaking of the sins of their 
public profession. But bis secret communion with them, is of a differ- 
ent kind, and infinitely far from being liable to such an imputation. 
As this is not denied, so the propriety of the author's observation, con- 
sidered as an answer to the objection now mentioned, seems evident. 
But you say, the question is about visible and public communion. 
What do you mean by the public communion which God holds with 
the members of a church ? 

Mtx. It is visible Christianity ; that is, such a profession and walk, 
as we have a right to expect from the disciples of Christ: which pro- 
fession and walk, considered as the external effect and indication of 
their communion with God, are a sufficient reason for our communion 
with them, in those ordinances which are appointed expressly for their 
benefit. 

Ruf. We should guard against wandering from the question in de- 
bate, by altering the terms of it. It is one thing to say, that we may 
warrantably have sacramental communion with all those with whom 
God has communion. It is another thing to say, that we may war- 
rantabl v have communion with all those, whose profession and walk 
are such as we have a right to expect in the disciples of Christ. I 
allow the latter proposition to be most true ; and a rule of church com- 
munion, according to the scripture. But the former, which means, as 
I have already observed, that we are, in all cases, to hold sacramental 
communion with all those that have, or that can be charitably judged 
to have, real or secret communion with God, is manifestly false. 

Mix. Why do you deny communion with God to be the rule of 
sacramental communion ; and j%t 9 allow a profession and walk be- 
coming the gospel, which are the effect and indication of that com- 
munion, to be so. 

Ruf. Because people's profession and external walk becoming the 
gospel,inay well be admitted as a warrant for sacramental communion; 
as they may be certainly known, like any other matters af fact. But 
it cannot be certainly known, who they are, with whom God, in the 
sovereignty of his grace, holds real and .spiritual communion. Many, 
whose profession and external conduct, are such as warrant us to have 
sacramental communion with them, neither have, nor ever had, any 
real communion with God. They have eaten and drunk in Christ's 
presence, and agreeably to the external order of his house ; and yet, 
have had no real communion with him. On the other hand, God, in 
his sovereign way of dealing with his own people, with whom he never 
fails to hold communion, may leave them to fall into such open offen- 
ces and backsliding, as may render a due acknowledgment of them 
necessary, before we can regularly have sacramental communion with 
them. 

We have no reason to doubt, that Miriam was a saint ; nor can we 
say that her sin, in speaking against Moses, excluded her altogether 
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from real communion with her God ; and yet that sin caused her, by his 
command, to be for a time, shutout of the camp of Israel. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the having or wanting real communion with God, 
cannot be a rule to direct us, with whom we ought, or ought not, to 
have sacramental communion. 

Men's scriptural profession and practice, as they come under our 
notice, (and they can be a rule to us no otherwise,) are a warrant for 
our sacramental communion with them; but are not infallible eviden- 
ces of their real communion with God. We allow, that such a profes- 
sion and walk, belong to real communion with God, as common honesty 
in our civil dealings also does : but if ministers teach people, that 
these things are that communion itself, or even that they are, without 
any thing more, certain evidences of it, they teach people to deceive 
themselves. 

Mex. That which we have seen and heard, says John the beloved, 
declare we unto you, thai ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly, our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
This text, proposes our communion with God, as a sufficient reason 
for inviting others to have communion with us ; and therefore, we may 
infer ? that his communion with others, is a sufficient reason for our 
communion with them. If this invitation is to believers, the apostle 
is to be considered as saying, we invite you to communion with us oa 
this principle ; that we, as well as you, have communion with God. If 
the invitation is to unbelievers, he is to be considered as saying, come 
and be sharers by faith in that communion with us, which flows from 
communion with God. 

Supposing, then, that the persons invited, became believers, and had 
communion with God ; would it not have been singularly inconsistent, 
for the apostle to have said to them: Communion with God, is not a 
sufficient warrant for communion with us !* 

Euf. The esteem and cultivation of communion with God, ought not 
to be represented, as superseding the necessity of observing the order, 
that Christ has appointed to be observed in his church. The apostle 
never meant to tell any person, that it mattered not how much he dis- 
regarded this or the other Divine command ; it would be no bar to their 
communion with him, provided he had communion with God: this 
communion being the sole requisite. As this supposition is absurd in 
itself, so it is peculiarly opposite to the scope of this epistle ; which is 
to shew the vanity of men's pretensions to communion with God, with- 
out a habitual and prevailing respect to all his commandments. With 
regard to the text now quoted, the apostle speaks of that spiritual com- 
munion with the saints, which is the privilege of all believers. Now, 
though persons have access to this communion in general by faith only : 
yet, this is nothing against holding, that there are external signs o£ 
this spiritual communion, of which, even those who have already be- 
lieved through grace, are not to partake, without observing a certain 
order which God has appointed. Thus a believer, who has habitual 
communion with God, ought not to approach the Lord's table, without 
an exercise of self-examination f nor, if he has given public offence, 
without acknowledging that offence, to the satisfaction of the church 
of God . Besides, so far as the words of the apostle here are applicable 

* Plea, &c. pages 312, 313. 
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to sacramental comhiunion, they are to be considered as a commen- 
dation of that communion, and a grand motive to it: namely, That 
the believing partakers of it, had true fellowship with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ ; the apostle and others attesting ^their ex* 
perience of this fellowship, and inviting others to a participation of the 
same privilege. But this is very different from a particular descrip- 
tion of the due order, according to which persons ought to approacn, 
or be admitted to the Lord's table. To give an account of this order, 
is not the apostle's design here : and it is evidently one thine to say, 
that the excellence of the communion to be enjoyed at the Lord's table, 
should induce persons to come to it; and it is another thing to say, 
how or when they should do so. 

Mex. The apostle Paul lays upon christians the injunction, in Rom. 
xv. 7, Receive ye one another, as Christ also received us 9 to the glory 
of God. This injunction has, for its immediate object, the repression 
of those jealousies, alienations, and divisions, which had originated 
from the dispute about meats and days, in the church of Rome. But 
the rule is general, and determines, that matters which destroy not 
communion with Christ, are not to destroy the communion of chris- 
tians : and that, when one christian, or party of christians, sees the 
tokens of Christ's approbation and presence with another, it is their 
duty to reciprocate all the offices of christian love, after the example 
of Christ's kindness to them both. This, imports a command to hold 
communion, church communion, with all who give evidence of being 
in communion with Christ.*' 

Ruf. There is nothing in the scope or connection of the passage, in 
which the apostle Paul uses the words you have quoted, that serves to 
support the scheme of sacramental communion, among those who hold 
different and opposite professions of religion. The profession of the 
church at Rome, was men no other, than that of adherence to all the 
doctrine taught, and all the duty enjoined by the apostles. None of 
those, who are here directed to receive one another, had rejected any 
part of that profession : their differences related to private opinions 
about meats and days ; the observation of which, though not necessary, 
was not sinful. Their disputes did not, like those of the different de- 
nominations among us, respect any part of the public profession, the 
public worship or government of the church of Christ at Rome. None 
of the parties, which the apostle here deals with, were chargeable with 
corrupting the word of God ; with preaching another gospel, than that 
which the apostles preached ; with changing Divine ordinances ; or - 
with introducing any human invention into their public worship 5 or 
with drawing back from the scriptural matter or manner of the profes- 
sion, which that church, in her public capacity, had attained. Thus, 
there can be no just reasoning from the sacramental communion of 
these parties in Rome, to that of the different denominations among 
us. Farther, the receiving of another, to which the apostle exhorted 
the Romans, was in order to their joining in the same confession of 
faith, in the same ordinances of worship, in the observation of the same 
rules of church order, delivered by the apostles i for nothing less can 
be meant by tiieir glorifying God with one mind and one mouth ; and 
by their walking together in such a fellowship of the gospel, as excluded 

* Plea, && page 314. n 
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division and doubtful disputation. But the celebrated scheme of ca- 
tholic communion, or rather catholic confusion, allows diversity of 
minds and mouths among partakers of the same sacramental table $ 
even in respect of the public profession of their faith ; a diversity which 
manifestly tends to the murmuring and disputing, which the apostle 
prohibits among the partakers of the same communion, Philip, ii. 14; 
and which it is the design of the passage under consideration to repress 
among the believing Romans. It is evident, then, that the persons, 
to whom this exhortation was first given, were members of trie same 
particular church, and chargeable with nothing that exposed them to 
church censure ; and therefore their receiving one another -cannot be 
considered as parallel to the sacramental communion which persons 
hold with one another, who are members of different particular church- 
es ; and who, on account of the erroneous profession of one or other of 
these churches, ought to be censured for their avowed opinions or prac- 
tices. Your observation, that matters which destroy not communion 
with Christ, are not to destroy the communion of christians, is true in 
respect of their state of communion with one another as they are mem- 
bers of one mystical body in Christ; and, in respect of the mutual 
benefit of their faith and of the exercise of love to one another express- 
ed in prayer and charitable communications. But, as applied to sacra- 
mental communion, it is very extravagant. When persons are really 
united to Christ, we are sure, that no temptations of Satan or the 
" world ; no prevalence of in-dwelling sin, can destroy their communion 
with him. But with regard to scandalous offences, into which real 
saints may fall, though they cannot cut them off from communion with 
Christ, and ought not to hinder the exercises of love now mentioned ; 
yet they render them liable to the censures of the church, arid to sus- 
pension from sacramental communion. For, in the case of any scan-N 
dal, the church has no power of censuring at all, if she has not a power 
of suspending from sealing ordinances, while the scandal is persisted 
in. The ground, as we have already seen, on which church-censure 
proceeds, is not the want of a saving interest in Christ, or the want of 
communion with him, but a specific charge of some offence. 

Mex. Still you overlook the words of the text, which import, ^that 
we should receive to our communion all those whom Christ receives. 

Ruf. It sufficiently appears by the view, that has now been taken of 
this passage, that we must limit the receiving of one another, arhich 
the apostle speaks of, to the communion of persons in the same church, 
making the same profession of the faith ; and therefore it cannot be 
brought to warrant the sacramental communion of the members of dif- 
ferent particular churches, making different and contradictory profes- 
sions of religion. But, with regard to the words, as Christ hath re- 
ceived its, it may be observed, that the apdstle does rot here direct 
christians to judge concerning Chrises receiving others ; but to con- 
sider how he had received themselves. He does not say, you ought 
to receive others, as Christ has received them 5 but receive one another, 
as Christ has received us. It is to the same purpose as if the apostle 
had said : Let each of you remember the tenderness and condescen- 
sion which Christ manifested in receiving you ; and let his manner be 
your pattern in receiving one another. Thus, the apostle does not 
sav, that the fact of Christ's having received persons, in all cases, war- 
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rants our receiving them to sacramental communion ; but he exhorts 
us to show our gratitude and thankfulness to him, who received us so 
graciously, by kind! v receiving one another. 

Though the negative proposition were granted, that we ought not to 
maintain church communion with any, whom, in the judgement of 
charity, we cannot think our Lord has received ; yet the positive asser- 
tion would not necessarily follow, that, in all cases, we are to join in 
sacramental communion with those whom we charitably think Christ 
has received : just as, from the truth of the negative proposition, that 
persons ought not to be admitted to the Lord's supper without a com<- 
petent measure of knowledge, we cannot conclude that all who have 
such knowledge ought to be admitted to that privilege ; because, other 
Qualifications also are necessary. After all, did Christ ever tell any, 
that there are some things, which he has taught or commanded in his 
word, of so little conseauence, that the public denial, or contempt of 
them, is not to be considered either as a hindrance to his people's en- 
joyment of communion with himself, or as any bar to their sacramental 
communion with one another ? Or did he ever say to the office-bearers 
of the church : As in the communion which I vouchsafed to you, I al- 
lowed you to disregard some of my doctrines and commands of less 
importance ; so you must give the same allowance to those, whom you 
admit to sacramental communion P Let. sufficient evidence be pro- 
duced, that Christ has ever said so to any ; and I shall offer no more 
objections to your scheme of catholic communion, I think, he speaks 
the reverse to those whom he admits to communion with himself. «S 
man, says he, who is my friend, or a lover of me, is a keeper of my 
words, without any exception, a doer of whatsover I command him.*, 

§ 17. Alex. The church of Christ is one. Every member of this 
body has, by a Divine constitution, both union and communion with 
«veryother member : they are united together as parts of a whole, and 
sympathize with each other accordingly. The members of the body 
of Christ have a common and unalterable interest in all the provision, 
which God has made for its nourishment; and that simply and abso- 
lutely, because they are members of that body. The members of the 
church of Christ, as such, are under the obligation of God's authority 
to recognise each other's character and privileges, and consequently 
not to deny the tokens of such recognition. Sacramental communion 
is one of those tokens ; and therefore the members of the church of 
Christ, as such, are under the obligation of God's authority to recognise 
their relation to.Christ and to each, other, by joining together in sacra- 
mental communion. Nor has any church upon earth the power to re- 
vise a seat at the Lord's table to one, whose conversation is such aa 
becomes the gospel.f 

Rirf. I admit all this ; but cannot see how it serves in the least, to 
justify your scheme. The church of Christ is one : considered as in- 
visible, her unity lies in her having one Head $ and in the in -dwelling 
of one Spirit in him and in all her members : considered as visible, her 
unity lies in her acknowledgment of the same Head ; and in the con- 
formity of her profession and practice to the truths and institutions, 
which he has delivered in his word. Errors and corruptions, openly 
persisted in, against the public profession of any particular church, are 

* John sir. 23. xv. 14. f Plea, ftcc pages 15, 16. 
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contrary to this visible unity of the church of Christ; and therefore 
they ought not to be tolerated in her communion. 

True believers are members of the church invisible; and, as such, 
are liable to God's fatherly chastisements for their iniquities : and, as 
members of the visible church, they may be liable to her censure, for 
their public offences, as well as others. Every error or corruption, in 
opposition to the reformation already attained by the church of Christ, 
is such an offence : it is a deviation from a conversation becoming the 

fospel. While any person openly and obstinately adheres to such a 
eviation, he cannot regularly sit down at the Lord's table with a 
church whose profession or testimony expressly condemns it. In this 
case, the church is far from denying his unalienable interest in the 
provisions of Christ's house : but so far as these provisions are to be 
dealt out by stewards, his people may expect to receive them no other- 
wise, than according to the order which he has appointed to be observ- 
ed in the distribution of them: an order, which requires, that the 
Lord's supper should not be dispensed to amy till they profess* their 
adherence to the confession or testimony of the church of Christ; 
while nothing is found in that confession or testimony, but what is 
consonant to his word. 

, Nor is it denied, that the members of the church of Christ, as such, 
are under the obligation of God's authority to recognise each other's 
character and privileges, and to act towards one another accordingly* 
But this recognising includes, not only a judgement of charity con- 
cerning the gracious state of a church member, but also, a distinct 
knowledge of the conformity of his present profession and practice to 
the word of God. According to this recognising, the sacred symbols 
are to be given to the professed friends of all the truths and institu- 
tions of Christ; nor can we give them to any other without being 
chargeable with unfaithfulness to the Master of the feast. 

Juex. The Lord Jesus Christ gave all church privileges to his church 
catholic ; and from this catholic grant do all particular churches derive 
their right to whatever privileges they enjoy. The members of all 
true churches have, therefore, the very same right to the lord's table. 
By what authority, then, does any particular church refuse to admit 
christians, from other particular churches, to the sacramental table ? 
It may be said to a church, chargeable with such refusal, it is the Lord's 
table, not yours.* 

Ruf. The right of all, that belong to the catholic visible church, is 
not disputed. But when a particular church, endeavouring to adhere 
faithfully to a pure profession of Divine truths, refuses to admit the 
openly erroneous and corrupt, whether they be usual. members of that 
church or not, to the sacramental table, what she refuses such persons, 
is not the regular use or enjoyment of their right, but only the abuse 
of it ; for men are chargeable with such abuse, whenever they depart 
from the order, that Christ has appointed in the participation of his 
ordinances. VVe disapprove of communicating with other churches, 
not because they are otner churches ; but, because they are erroneous 
and corrupt: and, if we refuse to admit their members to communis 
cate with us; it is because they avow their obstinate attachment to, 
the errors and corruptions of these churches* I{ is the very reason 

• Pica, See. pages 18, 19. 
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why we dare not admit them, that the table is not ours, but the Lord's. 
It is his table ; and therefore the order appointed in his word, ought 
to be strictly observed : tio open and obstinate opposer of any of his 
truths or institutions, acknowledged in the confession of the church, 
in which this ordinance is dispensed, can be regularly or honestly ad- 
mitted to it by the office-bearers of that church. 

$ 18. Alex. Let us place the subject in another light. Is it, or is 
it not, the duty of christians, in all true churches, to shew forth the 
Lord's death in the sacrament of the supper ? If it is not, then we have 
true churches and christians, under no obligation to observe the most 
characteristic and discriminating of the christian ordinances. Here 
is a contradiction nearly in terms. For who can acknowledge a true 
church without sacraments ? If it is, it would be a great corruption, a 
grievous sin in those churches, to e*pel or neglect their sacraments : 
and, on the other hand, in celebrating the sacraments, dp they not per- 
form an acceptable service to God .?* 

Riif. We are to distinguish between the validity of an ordinance, 
and the regular manner of performing it. It is granted, that it is the 
duty of true churches, however corrupt, to shew forth the Lord's death 
in the sacrament of the supper; and that so far as the participation of 
this ordinance is in faith, so far it is an acceptable service to God ; and 
yet the manner of performing this duty may be, in a great measure, 
irregular and sinful. Thus, Jacob's application to his father Isaac for 
1 the messing was successful ; and from Jacob's general character as a 

j believer, and from his esteem of the birth-right and the blessing, it 

appears that his application for the blessing, absolutely considered, 
was accepted of God ; though the manner of his application, by lying 
t and deceiving his father, was criminal. We allow, that it is the duty 

t of Episcopal and Independent churches to ordain ministers ; and that 

i their ordination is valid $ so that we do not re-ordain ministers, who 

| join with us after having received the ordination of those churches. 

j Yet, we justly consider the manner of their ordination so irregular and 

i unscriptural, that we could not warrantably consent to the ordination 

I of a minister in either of these ways. So we allow a marriage to be 

j valid, however irregular the manner of it may have been ; and however 

, sinful it would have been for us to have concurred with, or counte- 

nanced it. 

Hence, though we lament, that there is much sin in the manner of 
celebrating the Lord's supper in corrupt churches ; yet we hold, that 
their neglecting to celebrate that precious ordinance would be far 
more sinful. The sinful defect in the manner of performing a duty is 
one evil ; and the utter neglect of it is another. It must be very absurd 
for any to think of lessenjngthe farther, by running into the latter, 
which is still more grossly criminal. 

Alex, Hqw should an act of communion in the body and blood of 
Christ be lawful and commanded to a person in one true church ; and 
be unlawful and forbidden to the same person in another ? How should 
two persons both honor the Redeemer by communicating in their res- 
pective churches, and both dishonor him, by the very s^me thing, if 
they should happen to exchange places ?t 

* Plea, fco. page 20. f Id. pages 20, 21. 
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Ruf. It is certain, that the same action, as to the matter of it, which, 
in some circumstances is morally evil, may, in other circumstances, be 
less evil, or even morally good. Thus, the assistance we give our 
neighbour in his worldly employment, which would be morally evil on 
the Lord's dayy may be morally good on .any. other day of the week. 
In the present case, since the act of communicating with any particu- 
lar church necessarily implies, as was formerly shewn, a public agree- 
ment with the particular profession made by that church, of the chris- 
tian' religion ; it is evident, that the act of communicating in a church, 
whose profession is unfaithful or corrupt, must involve a person in the 
sinfulness of that profession, which he would not be involved in by the 
same act in a church that makes a purer profession. 

$ 19. Alex. Why do you demand more, than the evidence of chris- 
tian character as a qualification for communion with you ?* 

Ruf. We should not attempt to impose on one another by ambiguous 
expressions. If, by christian character, you mean a person's profes- 
sion of so much of Christianity as he or others judge to be necessary to 
salvation, or what you call the essentials of religion, the reason has 
been already given why such a defective profession cannot warrant 
sacramental communion. But, if by christian character you mean a 
person's credible profession of adhering to the whole of the christian 
religion in principle and practice, I never said or thought, that more 
than the character of a christian, in that sense, should be required of 
any in order to sacramental communion. But this can never be re- 
conciled to the scheme of sacramental communion with churches and 
their members ; whose peculiar communion, (considered not absolute- 
ly, but as distinct from, and opposite to that of other churches 5) has 
no other basis than a pertinacious denial of one or other of the truths 
or duties of God's wordy acknowledged in the profession of some other 
church or churches. 

Alex. All believers having the thing signified, being partakers of 
Christ and his benefits, have a perfect right to the sacramental sign ; 
they have an interest in Christ, and therefore are the proper recipients 
of those ordinances, the use of which is to confirm that interest to their 
faith. * All believers are engaged in the service of Christ, and should 
partake of the Lord's supper, as a sign of their engagement.^ 

Ruf. This has been repeatedly answered already. It is the duty of 
all christians to come to the Lord's table : but they should come ac- 
cording to the due order. They are first to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ : they are then to examine themselves ; they are to make a pro- 
fession of their faith in Christ, and of their purpose of obedience to all 
his commands ; and, if they have offended the church of Christ by pub- 
lic errors in principle or practice, they ought publicly to renounce 
them 5 the office-bearers in the church, who would be faithful to their 
trust, will by no means admit to sacramental communion those who 
openly refuse to comply with any part of this order. The truth is, be- 
lievers, so far as grace is in exercise, will not desire to come forward 
in any other way. It is in the Lord's own way, that they look for 
comfortable communion with himself. 

^ In the sacraments, as the Lord Christ gives himself to them, so they 
give themselves to him, and to his service, according to his word. 

• Plea, &c. page St. t Id - WSF* 22> 23- 
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Bat how inconsistent is this with the scheme of joining in sacramental 
communion with those churches which, we own, have, by their public 
profession, rejected, and continue to reject, some of the truths or insti- 
tutions of Jesus Christ, which all his servants ought to receive and 
maintain, 

Alex. The participation of the Lord's supper serves, as a badge, to 
distinguish the church from the world, the follower from the foe of 
Christ Jesus : but you make it a badge to distinguish the church from 
the church, the follower from the follower, the friend from the friend 
of Christ Jesus.* 

Ruf. The sacraments, as we have already seen, are to be adminis- 
tered to none, otherwise than according to the discipline of the church. 
But, by that holy discipline, a pure church is to be distinguished not 
•nly from the world, but from corrupt and degenerate churches ; and 
the more faithful friends and followers of Christ from those, that, in 
any part of their profession, are openly unfaithful. We must either 
allow this, or deny that there is any warrantable secession from what 
may be called a cnurch, however corrupt or degenerate ; or any war- 
rantable exercise of discipline, but upon infidels or the openly profane ; 
that is, upon such as are without the church, and not under her juris- 
diction at all. This is very afisurd ; for, says the apostle, what nave I 
tojiidgt, them that are without ? Do ye not judge them that are with- 
in? 

The question which we are now considering is, whether churches 
and their members, that are in a state of warrantable secession from a 
corrupt church, may still have sacramental communion with that 
church on account of the essentials of the christian religion, which she 
is supposed to retain ? This question is quite different from that about 
the lawfulness of secession ; it is a question which supposes that, in 
pome cases, secession from a corrupt church is warrantable. 

JU&c. They, who have a right to sacramental communion any where, 
have a right to it every where ; and conversely, they who have not a 
right to it every where, have a right to it no where.t 

Ruf. If you mean that this rient is the same in other churches that 
differ in their local situation only, your assertion is true : but.if you 
mean that this right is the same in churches that* in some articles of 
religion, make different and opposite public professions, your assertion 
must appear quite wrong ana extravagant to any who seriously con- 
sider wnat, I think, has been sufficiently shewn, viz. that the public 
profession of Christianity, which we make in the act of communicating 
with any particular church, neither is nor can be any other than the 
profession made by that particular church. Hence it cannot be equal- 
ly warrantable to communicate with a church, which makes an unfaith- 
ful profession of religion ; as it is to communicate with one whose pro- 
fession is faithful : unless we suppose it to be as warrantable to make 
an unfaithful as it is to make a faithful, profession. A professor must 
be very like the Roman proconsul Gallio4 before he can be satisfied, 
that he has as good a right to join in sacramental communion with a 
backsliding degenerate church, as with a faithful reforming one. How 
tittle account must such a professor make of all the Lord's work in 

* Plea, &c page 29. f Id. page 24. * Acts xviii. 17. 
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bringing a particular church to any measure of purity that she has at- 
tained 1 . 

Alex. No qualification for sacramental communion may, by the law 
of Christ, be exacted from any individual, other than visible Christiani- 
ty ; that is, a profession and practice becoming the gospel, without re- 
gard to those sectarian differences, which consist with the substance 
of evangelical truth.* 

Ruf. When you say, that the qualifications for sacramental commu- 
nion are a profession and practice becoming the gospel, I agree with 
you, that nothing more is requisite ; supposing, however, that the pro- 
fession of the truth is full, no part of the testimony of Jesus being de- 
signedly omitted ; particular, in direct opposition to the particular er- 
rors that prevail; open, or avowed before the world, whatever re- 
proaches or hardships it may occasion ; and that the practice of him 
who makes this profession is conformable to it. A profession and 
practice, in this sense, becoming the gospel, embrace the whole chris- 
tian religion. But how does this compbrt with the scheme of holding 
sacramental communion with churches, in whose profession and avow- 
ed practice, we acknowledge, there are so many things contrary to the 
word of God, and not becoming the gospel, that on account of these 
things, we justly refuse to become habitual members of them ? But 
what is meant by sectarian differences, which consist with the sub- 
stance of evangelical truth P The grounds of these differences either 
are, or are not, truths revealed, and duties enjoined in the word of 
God. If they be such truths and duties, then they are not sectarian 
tenets; they ought to be held by the whole catholic church. But if 
they are not, then they are opinions or inventions of men, that ought 
to have no place in our religious profession at all. Any part of the 
catholic church, obstinately retaining such tenets becomes thereby a 
sect. Such tenets, though they may be held by some who profess much 
evangelical truth, yet will never agree with that truth; and the obsti- 
nate maintainers and propagators of them, ought to be censured by the 
catholic church. 

Besides the immense difference between what is of Heaven, and 
what is of men, we are expressly forbidden to add any thing to that 
religion which God has given us in his word. Though a particular 
church and her members hold evangelical truth ; yet if they add any 
thing to it, or take away any thing from it, they are still liable to the 
censure of the church of Christ. 

• Plea, &c. page 2& 
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DIALOGUE IV. 

The instances of sacramental communion recorded in the New Testament, no examples 
of the catholic communion in question — The charge of unchurching other churches, 
and of spiritual pride on account of our declining sacramental communion with those 
from whom we are in a state of secession, shewn to he unjust.~J)eclining to attend on 

; the public administrations of ministers on account of their erroneous profession, lawful..-. 
The promotion of lore to the brethren by this catholic communion, considered.....Of the 
evils said to arise from our limiting sacramental communion to such as make the same 
public profession.....The nature and tendency of this catholic communion inferred from 
what has been advanced in the preceding conversations. 

Alexander and Rufus* having met one evening, their conversa- 
tion turned on the excellencies of the holy scriptures; particularly, 
on the wisdom and condescension manifested by their Divine Author, 
in adapting them to the various capacities of mankind. 

Ruf. This appears eminently in the history of the scriptures. In 
the preceptive part, duties are declared with nervous brevity. But, 
in the historical part, a pertinent example often gives a clearer, and 
far more affecting view of a duty, than what we could obtain from the 
best abstract definition. Besides, some duties are proposed rather in 
examples for our imitation, than in formal precepts. This is particu- 
larly the case with those duties, which belong to the order and govern- 
ment of the church. 

$ 20. Alex. This puts me in mind of an argument for catholic com- 
munion from several examples recorded in the New Testament. 

One of these examples occurs in the case of the converts under Pe- 
ter's sermon on the day of Pentecost ; when the Jews, pricked in their 
hearts, cried out, "Brethren, what shall we do? the apostle replied, 
Repent, and" be baptised every one of you: be baptised in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins,* This is the very first pre- 
requisite for admission to sealing ordinances; the only qualifications 
are repenting, or a change of all their erroneous 'notions concerning 
the person of Christ, his kingdom and his work, receiving the truth in 
its simplicity ; and believing in the Lord Jesus as the Saviour of sin- 
ners by the blood of his cross ; a faith manifested by a credible profes- 
sion of his name.f 

Ruf I agree with your representation of the import of the apostle's 
exhortation, and of the terms on which these converts were received 
into communion. When they break the sacramental bread together, 
thev were of%one mind, homothumadon, they were unanimous in 
their adherence to the apostle's doctrine, worship, and discipline, not 
a dissenting voice. This is a complete pattern of the sacramental 
communion, which I plead for. 

How greatly different is this from the motley mixture of persons 
sitting down at the Lord's table whose public professions, prayers, and 
thanksgivings necessarily and expressly contradict one another ; as 
must be the case, when Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Independents, 
Arminians, and others hold sacramental communion together. 

* Acts ii. 37, 38. t Hea, See. pages 28, 29. 
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Akx. The apostle mentioned only the great doctrines of faith and 
repentance : how does it follow that he required their agreement in 
less matters ? 

Ruf. I think, you should not attempt to evade the evidence of this 
•sample, after you have acknowledged, that the converts were admit- 
ted to communion, on this occasion, upon a chance of their erroneous 
ftotfons concerning the person, kingdom and work* of Christ, and upon 
their receiving the truth in its simplicity. When you spoke of their 
erroneous notions and of the truth, I suppose, yon meant the whole 
truth professed by the apostles and all erroneous notions contrary to 
that truth. There is nothing in the passage but what tends to confirm 
this view of the matter. When it is said, they continued in the doe- 
trine of the apostles, it is plainly supposed, that they had, by a publie 
profession embraced that doctrine : which doctrine undoubtedly in- 
cluded all the truths and institutions of the Lord Jesus j all that can 
warrantably belong to the profession of any part of the catholic church 
at this day. 

It is true, the apostles are net said, in the account of their admis- 
sion of persons to sacramental communion, to have expressly mention- 
ed every article belonging to the public profession of the christian re* 
Kgion. But it, by no means, follows, that such an article did not be- 
long to the profession made on that occasion 5 or that the apostle would 
• have admitted them, if they had openly professed the contrary error. 
It would be an endless task, indeed^on such an occasion, to specify 
•all the articles of the christian religion scattered through the Old and 
New Testament. This is so absurd, that I know of none who attempt 
k. But there are two things which faithful office-bearers of the church 
will be careful to attend to .* one is, that they will not admit any to sa- 
cramental communion, who publicly profess a notion that is opposite 
to any one article of scripture-truth, which the church, they belong to, 
exhibits in her public profession. The other thing is, that, if there be 
any artfcle of the church's profession, which is peculiarly controverted, 
peculiarly an occasion of reproach, no matter whether it be compara- 
tively great or small, provided, only, that it be a truth revealed, or a 
duty enjoined in the word of God 5 a faithful office-bearer in the house 
of God, will scarcely fail, in that case, to require of one, whom he ad- 
mits to sacramental communion, an express adherence to such a truth 
or duty. So Peter and the other apostles required of those, whom they 
admitted to that communion, a particular and express declaration of 
their belief of this truth, That Jesus, whom the Jews had crucified, was 
the Messiah, the Christ of God ; not only on account of its infinite im- 
portance, but also on account of the opposition it met with, which ren- 
dered it at that time eminently the word of his patience. 

AUx. Another example occurs in the case of the Ethiopian Eunuch. 
Philip, the evangelist, instructed him from a passage of Isaiah in the 
doctrine of Jesus the Messiah, and in the nature and use of the Chris- 
tian sacraments. This is supposed in the question of the Eunuch, What 
hinders me to be baptised ? Philip replied, that, if he sincerely believ- 
ed. in Jesus, he might. The Eunuch answered, I believe, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son. of God* Upon this profession he was baptised. 
Thus, a sealing ordinance was administered to the Eunuch upon no 
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other terms, than a credible profession of the faith in the Lord Jesd* 
Christ.* 

JZuf. Some advocates for what they call catholic communion, have 
argued from this text, that all the profession of Christianity, requisite 
in order to sacramental communion, is a declared assent to such pro- 
positions as these peculiarly recommended in the scripture : That Je- 
sus Christ is the son of God ; that he came in the flesh; and that he 
rose from the dead 5— without any regard to the truths implied in, or 
connected with them. . Thus, their sacramental communion will be 
extensive indeed rit will comprehend all that bear the christian name. 
For, however widely different their views may be of the import of 
these propositions ; they all, even the grossest heretics, declare their 
adherence to the letter of them. Ann, indeed, unless these proposi- 
tions be taken in this way, it is vain to allege them as favouring the 
scheme of catholic communion. For if it once be admitted, that in as- 
senting to such a profession, the Eunuch assented to whatever is neces- 
sarily implied in it, and connected with it; then, it will follow, that 
the Eunuch assented to all the doctrines and duties exhibited in the 
Westminster confession and catechisms : for it would be easy to shew, 
that all these doctrines, supposing them to be contained in the scrip- 
tures, are implied in, or connected with this proposition ; that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. Nor have we any reason to think, that if 
the Eunuch had openly professed, that he rejected any one of these * 
doctrines or duties, Philip would have admitted him to baptism. Ac- 
cording to your own confession,* Philip instructed him in the doctrine* 
of Jesus, the Messiah, and in the nature and use of the sacraments. 
The sacraments themselves, are an epitome of the christian religion : 
there is nothing belonging to the doctrine, worship, discipline or go- 
vernment of the church, which is not implied in, or connected with, 
the correct and regular use of them. 

Mex. A third example occurs in the history of Saul. Upon what 
grounds was he admitted to the sacrament of baptism ? Sigiply on 
the ground of his belonging to Christ. For on this ground, Christ 
himself placed it. He is a chosen vessel unto me, saith the Redeemer. 
That the knowledge of this fact was communicated to Ananias, is of 
no weight in the present argument. For the question is not, how we 
are to ascertain a man's Christianity. But whether, on supposition of 
its being ascertained, (which is alwavs supposed, when we admit its 
existence,) it is, in and of itself, a sufficient title to gospel ordinances, 
in whatever part of the catholic church they may nappen to be dis- 
pensed. If it is not, if any thing more than the evidence of christian 
character be requisite, to create, both the right and the obligation to 
reciprocal communion, it is clear, that an immediate revelation from 
God, certifying such a character, could not form a valid claim to com- 
munion; the apostle elect of the Gentiles would have gone unbap- 
tised. 

Ruf. There is no doubt, that a true believer, or one belonging to 
Christ, has a right, in foro Dei, or before God, to all the ordinances 
of the church. The apostle says to believers : Ml things are yours; 
whether Paul, or JtpoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come 3 all are yours,. But here we speak 

• Pie* kc. pages 89, 30. 
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of a title to ordinances in foro humano vd eeelesim, that is, before men 
or the church. Who are true believers, or who belong to Christ, cao- 
not be certainly known by man. That any should judge the spiritual 
and secret state of other men, is contrary to the express command of 
the apostle, Rom. xiv. 10, 13. Why dost thou judge thy brother? or 
why aost thou set at nought thy brother? We shall ail stand before 
the judgement seat* of Christ, Let us not judge one another any more. 
Hence, it is evident, that the ground, on which the office-bearers of the 
• church are to proceed in admitting persons to sacramental communion, 
and on which other members are to join with them, cannot be simply, 
that such persons belong to Christ ; this being a matter which, in ordi- 
nary cases, cannot be certainly known, and which we are forbidden to 
judge. You say, that the existence of a man's Christianity is to be 
admitted, as a sufficient title to gospel ordinances. If by Christianity, 
you mean a man's being in a state of grace, or his being united to 
Christ, (and the expression, belonging to Christy leads to this sense,) 
such an opinion is to be disapproved for the reason just now given. 
It seems to be much the same with the notion of some Independents ; 
which is, that the ground upon which persons are to be admitted to 
sealing ordinances, is positive evidence of their regeneration and 
union to Christ; and their public declaration of their experience of 
the saving operation of the Holy Spirit on their hearts. But this 
opinion, does not consist with the representation of the visible church, 
either in the Old Testament, or in the New. Moses said to the peo* 
pie of Israel, with regard to the greater part of them, The Lord hath 
not given you hearts to know, eyes to see* and ears to hear, until this 
day. I know thy rebellion, anil thy stiff neck-* Nor is the visible 
ohurch otherwise represented in the New Testament, particularly, in 
the parables of the tares, of the draught of fishes,' and of the ten vir- 
gins, t This opinion is contrary to the end of a gospel ministry ; which 
is for the conversion and begetting of faith in the members of the visi- 
ble church, as well as for the increase of their faith, and progressive 
sanctification. It tends to overthrow the necessary distinction be- 
tween the visible and invisible church. Or, by a man's Christianity, 
you mean, his credible profession of the essentials of our holy religion. 
This notion, we formerly considered ; and it appeared, that no person 
has a title to sealing ordinances, in any particular church of Christ, 
upon a profession of his adherence to the more important articles of 
her confession, while he openly and obstinately rejects the rest; these 
being equally agreeable to, the word of God with* the other. Of, by a 
roan's Christianity, you mean, his public profession of adherence to all 
the truths and institutions of Jesus Christ, and a becoming practice ; 
without which, his profession would not be credible. This indeed is 
a sufficient ground for the office-bearers of the church to proceed upon 
in admitting any person to, sealing ordinances s I may say, it is the 
only scriptural ground. Nor is there any thing contrary to this asser- 
tion in the account of Paul's admission to baptism upon his conversion. 
There was nothing that could be justly considered as a hindrance to 
his admission, The circumstances of his conversion were miraculous ; 
but then they were attended with irresistable evidence. Ananias, in- 
deed, complained of Paul's having been a violent persecutor of the 
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church of Christ Bat Paul had now obtained mercy $ and had made 
a profession of unlimited subjection to the Divine will, saying, lard, 
what wilt thou have me to do? It could not be said, that after his 
conversion, he had opposed any truth or institution of the Lord Christ, 
essential, or non-essential. There was nothing in this case, like the 
catholic communion which is now pleaded for; here was no admission 
of a person refusing, in any one point, an adherence to the public pro* 
fession of the particular church, to which Ananias belonged. 

Alex. The fourth example-, occurs in the case of Cornelius, the first 
Gentile admitted into the christian church. While Peter was opening 
up the plan of salvation, the Holy Ghost, fell on all them who heard 
the word* This descent of the Holy Ghost, was the sole principle 
on which the apostle pronounced them to be fit subjects for sacramen- 
tal recognition; and, actually admitted them to all the privileges of 
the christian church. ~ 

When Peter returned to Jerusalem* they of the circumcision con- 
tended with bim. His defence, after a succinct history of the step* 
by which he was led to the house of Cornelius, of his preaching there, 
and of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon his Gentile hearers, is con- 
cluded in these words: Thin remembered I the word of the Lord, 
how that he said, John, indeed, baptised with water, but ye shall be 
baptised with the Holy Ghost. Forasmuch* then, as God gave them 
like gifts, as he did unto us, who believed jn the Lord Jesus Christ, 
what was I, that J could withstand God 9 The brethren were satis- 
fed, and glorified God, saying, Then has Bod granted to the Gentiles 
repentance unto UfLf Why should it not be so still ? Why should 
not such proof of christian character in others, no matter where, be at 
this hour, as it was then, the rule of christian fellowship on the broad- 
est scale ? The proofs on which it should proceed, according to this 
example, consist in these four particular^; 1st, That God has given 
them the Holy Spirit; 2nd, that God has borne witness to them as 
his children, $nd heirs of the promise ; 3d, that God has put them upon 
a perfect level with ourselves, by this testimony to their faith in Christ: 
so .that whatever privileges we have, they .have also; and are entitled 
to receive with us, and from us : 4th, that, under this evidence of 
their gracious relation to the Lord Jesus Christ, to refuse them the 
seal of that relation, were to resist God. Why should not a refusal of 
that communion to any whom we own, that God has owned, by the 
the same tokens which he has given to us, be now, as it would have 
been then, a withstanding of God ?£ 

Buf. It may be observed, that the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
Centurion's family, may be considered, as a communication of his mi- 
raculous gifts ; and, in this respect, was designed to signify the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles into the New Testament church: as is evident 
from the representation of the matter in Peter's vision ; and also from 
the conclusion which the brethren drew from Peter's relation of the 
affair. Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 
life. From this it followed* that persons were no more to be excluded 
from the privileges of the christian church, because they were Gen- 
tiles. To have refused sacramental communion with them on that 
ground, would have been to resist God. But it does not follow, that 

« Acts 3t, 44. f Act* xi. 16, 17, IS. * Plea, Sec pages SI, $% 33, 34, 35. . 



it would have been unlawful to have secluded them from that com* 
munioo, if they had refused to make the same profession of frith in 
Christ, which the apostles made ; or, if they had openly and obsti- 
nately rejected some doctrine or command of Christ, delivered by the 
apostles ; as yon suppose, according to roar catholic scheme, that it is 
■unlawful for a particular church to seclude persons frou* sacramental 
communion, who avow their opposition to thi*,and the other, article of 
her scriptural profession. 

But, supposing $he descent of the Holy Spin* on them had signified, 
that he was given them as a Spirit of faith j. it does not follow, that 
those who were under his influence did not profess to receive the 
whole doctrine of the apostles ; or, that if they bad avowed their re- 
jection of any article ot that doctrine* the apostle, in refusing the sa- 
cramental seal to such persons, would have been guilty of withstand- 
ing God, I think, it is not difficult for any one to see the incon- 
sistency and fallacy of such reasoning as this: "God has given his 
« Spirit to such people; he has borne witness to then as his children, 
<< and heirs of the promise: he has put them on a perfect level with 
f* ourselves, by this testimony to their faith in Christ : they are parts- 
« kers of the same privileges, entitled to receive with and from us j 
*< and therefore it is to be concluded, that though the opinions and 
« practices which they avow and profess to maintain, manifestly con- 
*< tradict both the Holy Spirit speaking in the scriptures, and also the 
'< scriptural profession of a particular church of Christ; yet they are, 
« on account of their gracious state and, privileges as children of God, 
'< to be exempted from all admonition or rebuke :, for, if they were 
« subject to such censure, they might, if obstinate, be suspended from 
" sealing ordinances ; which suspension, in their case, is supposed to 
« be a withstanding of God* They ere to receive with us and from 
<< us ; though, by such receiving, the order, that God has appointed to 
«to be observed in his house, be manifestly violated." How self- 
contradictory is such a doctrine? Persons are supposed to have* re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit ; and, on that account, are under a peculiar obli- 
gation to hold nothing but what is agreeable to his word ; and yet their 
avowed opposition to what is agreeable to the word is, on the very same 
account, to pass without censure. Their spiritual privileges are great, 
and the greatness of them aggravates their offences; and yet on ac-. 
count of these privileges, their offences are so much extenuated as to 
infer no censure. The church is bound to censure the offences of the 
saints more than those of airy other, because they are saints; and yet, 
for the same reason, the great offence given by their avowed obstinacy 
in error and corruption is, for the sake of catholic communion, to 
pass without any reproof or admonition at, all : for there can be no sin- 
cere use of these censures, when the open contempt of them does not 
subject the offender to farther censure, and, in the case of obstinacy, 
to suspension from sealing ordinances. Wilfully to violate the ap- 
pointed order of God's house, is to withstand him ; and yet, according 
to the doctrine of catholic communion, we withstand him, unless we 
violate that order. Surely we should beware of imputing such absur- 
dity to the doctrine and example of the apostles. The truth is, their 
sacramental. communion was on the broadest scale, in this respect, 
that every partaker of it professed to receive their whole doctrine*; 
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worship and discipline. They enjoined all their communicants ttf 
stand iast, and hoia the traditions $ that is, the truths and duties which 
the apostles taught them, whether hy epistles written to them, or by 
word of mouth, 2 Thes. ii. 15. This brings to my mind a passage of 
an excellent writer to this purpbse : " It is, in some respects, strange," 
says he, " that these very persons, who are loudest in preaching up 
" catholic love to all saints without exception, should seem to forget 

* that catholic love to all scriptural tilths and duties is at least equal- 
" ly needful and equally enjoined. Those who so often and so warm- 

* ly, though in a vague and indefinite way, inculcate charity towards 
" the weakest and the least of the friends of Christ, should not fail in 

* their regard to any of the ordinances and commands of Jesus, under 

* pretence of their being little ones. Have they forgot what he hath 
« said, Teach them to observe all things? Jtnd whosoever shall break" 
*< one of the least of these commandments, and teach men so, shall be 

* called the least in the kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever shall do and 
« teach them, the. same shall be called gteat in the kingdom of heaven 9 
" Math. v. 19. find again, He that is faithful in that which is least, trf 
"faithful also in much ; and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also 

* in much, Luke, xvi. 10."* 

Mex. You have not duly considered what I observed, that the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit on the family and friends of Cornelius being a 
visible proof of Gtod's acceptance, was the sole principle on which the 
apostle pronounced them to be fit subjects for sacramental commu- 
nion ; and actually admitted them to all the privileges of the christian 
ehurch.f 

Muf. I haw considered it as an extraordinary appearance of God, 
declaring his will that the privileges of the church were not to be re- 
fused to the Gentiles, as or because they were Gentiles. In this view, 
it served to correct an error; but has no bearing on the present ques- 
tion about the terms, on which persons are to be received into sacra - 
metital communion. I have also considered it as respecting their gra- 
cious state and God's acceptance of them ; and in this respect, it is 
denied to be the sole principle or the rule, according to. which the 
apostle proceeded, and set an example to be followed by the church 
afterwards, in admitting persons to baptism : in the first place, be- 
cause their partaking of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
such as speaking with tongues, did not necessarily belong to their du- 
ty or character. as christians, Math. vii. 22. 1 Corinth, xiii. 1,2. In 
the second place, because their profession of receiving the whole doc- 
trine taught them by the apostle preceded their baptism ; as is neces- 
sarily understood, both from the practice of the apostles in other in- 
stances ; and, in this case, fi;6m their speaking with tongues ; in which 
exercise they, no doubt, declared their cordial reception of the word 
of God, which they had heard. And in the third place, because the 
partaking of the Holy Spirit, in respect of the extraordinary gifts, 
without a credible profession of the faith, could be no example to be 
followed by the church as a rule; since the communication of such 
gifts hath ceased. In fine, the scheme of catholic communion cannot 

• Mr. Brace's True Patriotism, a discourse which breathes the trae spirit of oar dA 
Reformers, such as Calvin, Beza, Welch, Rutherford. 
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pretend to derive any support or countenance from this example ; un- 
less these persons had openly declared that they differed in .some 
things not deemed essential, from the doctrine and profession of the 
apostles ; and unless Peter had, notwithstanding this declaration, ad- 
mitted them on the sole principle of their being saints and partakers 
of the Holy Spirit; a supposition which cannot consist either with the 
sacred history or with the character of the apostles. 

. Jlkx. I shall state another example only; which occurs in the his- 
tory of the reference from Antioch, and of the proceeding thereon by 
tbe synod of Jerusalem in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the apos- 
tles. Certain .men, ministers of the word, who had come down from 
Judea, taught the brethren and said, Except y« be circumcised after 
the, manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved. This false doctrine, tend- 
ing to subvert the entire fabric of evangelical truth, Paul and Barnabas, 
firmly resisted, After much dissention and disputation, it was deter- 
mined to refer the question to the apostles and presbyters at Jerusa- 
lem. The synod at Jerusalem, having accepted the reference, and 
having taken the subject into consideration, condemned the doctrine 
which, had raised the ferment in Antioch; prohibited the preaching of 
it in future, and, with regard to remaining differences, advised both 
parties to forbearance and love. 

Hence I observe, that this venerable synod distinguished between a 
prime essential of Christianity, the justification of a sinner by faith 
alone, oa the ope hand, and important differences, on the other, which 
left both sides in possession of the substantial truth. The«synod would 
not endure, no, not for one hour, the least infringement upon the for- 
mer. But they would not countenance the spirit of schism and sepa- 
ration for the sake of the latter : with respect to which they enjoined 
bearing and forbearing.* 

Ruf Before you proceed any farther, I beg leave to offer a remark* 
The distinction between essentials and non-essentials has been already 
considered ; and the portion of sacred history, to which you refer, af- 
fords no occasion, that I can see, to resume that subject. It is evident, 
that this synod gave no examples of forbearing, even in any matter not 
essential. They condemned, as you have observed, the pernicious er- 
ror of the Jud&izMfg teachers about the necessity of men's being cir- 
cumcised, as the condition of their justification and salvation. We 
read also of an opinion of some, that it was necessary to circumcise th* 
Gentile converts, and to command them to keep the law of Moses. 
But this tenet also the synod of Jerusalem rejected ;. and allowed no. 
forbearance of it. 

Alex. Prejudice herself must confess, that the variance between 
the Gentile and Jewish believers on the subject of circumcision and of 
the Mosaic law generally, even without the notion of its necessity to 
salvation, was much wider, than the variance between many chris- 
tians, who will not commune together in the body and blood of their 
common Lord.f 

Ruf The observation of circumcision and other parts of the Mosaic 
law, without the notion of its necessity in order to salvation, was, as 
jet, no way sinful. "Mosaical worship," as Dr. Owen observes,^ 

* Plea, fcc pages 35, 36. fE page S7. 
* lb uie preface to his Commentary cm the- epistle to the Hebrews: 
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« was not utterly to cease, so as to have iio acceptance with God, until 
* the final ruin of the Jewish church foretold by oar Saviour. The 
« things prescribed by the ceremonial law were in themselves indifier- 
" ent ; yet the observation of them, from a pure reverence of theif ori- 
« and institution, was not displeasing to God $ while he had not yet 
"brought out all the evidence, which he designed to afford, of their 
« abolition, particularly by the demolishing of the temple ) after which 
« no mutual forbearance was to be exercised about that observance." 
If such indifferent things give offence to weak brethren, they ought to 
be abstained from ; as the Gentile converts, according to the decree of 
this synod, were to abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled. ' The purport of this decree, as Calvin iik 
his institutions* observes, was to enjoin, not an observation of the cere- 
monial law, but an observation of the moral law \ in abstaining from 
riving offence to weak .brethren by things in themselves indifferent. 
It is evident, that such indifferent things, or things which a church's 
profession has not determined, according to the word of God, to be ei- 
ther sin or duty, ought to be no bars to sacramental communion. Such 
were the ceremonial rites, that were still practised by the believing 
Jews ; they were, as yet, indifferent things ; and therefore, while there 
is any thing really sinful in the differences between the parties, that 
you suppose should have sacramental communion together ; that dif- 
ference is incomparably greater, than any which was allowed by this 
synod to continue between the Jewish converts and the Gentile be* 
hevers. ' • • 

I have often wondered how any who hold the jus Divinwn, the Di- 
vine right of Presbyterial church government, could ever fall in with 
the catholic scheme of sacramental communion. According to that 
scriptural form of government, a presbytery or synod has authority, 
from the Lord Chnat, to pass acts concerning the discipline of the 
church and the order of public worship ; which acts, if consonant to 
the word of God, are to be received with reverence and submission, 
not only for their agreement with the word of God, but for the minis- 
terial authority, by which they are enacted. Such acts are to be re- 
garded, not merely as advices or recommendations; but as authorita- 
tive decisions: nor can the avowed and obstinate opposers of them be 
admitted consistently with the principles of Presbyterial church-gov- 
ernment, to communion with the church in sealing ordinances; for 
such opposition, besides the evil of not receiving a rule 'which is agree- 
able to the word of God, is a manifest trampling upon the authority 
which God has given to the office-bearers of his house, for edification, 
and not for destruction. So this meeting of the apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem is said to have ordained decrees. There were two cases 
before them : one was, that of the Judajfcing teachers ; the other was 
that of the offence, which the Jewish converts had taken at the Gen- 
tiles, for refusing to observe the law of Moses. With regard to the 
former case, they condemned the Judaizing teachers and their doc- 
trine : with regard to the latter, they decreed, that the Gentiles, in or- 
der to avoid offending their Jewish brethren', should abstain, not only 
from fornication, which was in itself a moral evil ; but also, while the 
present occasion of offence continued, from some things in themselves 

* Lib. iv. cap. 10. aeet SI. 
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indifferent 5 namely, from meats offered to idols, from things stran- 
gled, and from blood : and they laid a burden upon the Gentiles as to 
those necessary things. 

Now there is no reason to doubt, that, while the occasion of these de- 
crees continued, wilful and obstinate opposition to them, even in those 
things that were in themselves indifferent, would be sufficient to pre- 
clude persons from sacramental communion. No church member 
could refuse the burden of these necessary things, and despise the au- 
thority of this synod, without censure. Paul and Silas, as they went 
through the cities, delivered to the churches these decrees for to keep; 
that is, they delivered them, as belonging, to the rule of church com- 
munion. 

Warranted by this example, a church, as represented by her minis- 
ters and elders, may pass many acts agreeable to the word of God, con- 
ducive to the maintaining of truth and peace in the church, though not 
immediately relating to what are usually termed the essentials of the 
christian religion 5 and may lawfully refuse to admit the open con- 
temners and opposers of these acts, to sacramental communion. 

On the whole, the example of this synod is so far from favouring the 
scheme of catholic communion, that it is directly opposite to it ; and 
manifestly affords an effectual refutation of it. 

Alex. Was Paul's circumcision of Timothy, of which we have an 
account in the third verse ff the next chapter, agreeable to- the deci- 
sion of this synod ? 

. Buf. Yes ; the synod's decision specified some things in themselves 
indifferent, which were to be abstained from for avoiding the offence 
of weaker, brethren. Some other legal ceremonies, in the same case, 
might be considered in the same light : among these was circumcision $ 
which, therefore, might still be lawfully used For preventing the offence 
of the Jewish converts. Had Paul taught, that circumcision was in 
itself necessary as a commanded duty, like baptism or the Lord's sup- 
per,, he would have contradicted the synod's decision ; but, in the 
simple use of it, as an indifferent thing, merely for avoiding offence, 
he proceeded upon the principle, and adhered to the spirit, of that de- 
cision. 

§ 21. Alex. To refuse church communion with a church or with her 
members is, in effect, to unchurch her, and to declare, that she} is no 
church, and that her members are no followers of Jesus Chru£. At 
least, it is a declaration, that they are so very corrupt, as to render 
their communion unlawful. Now such a declaration, whether express- 
ed or implied, can be received as nothing less, on the part of those who 
make it, than excommunication in disguise ; but a disguise so thin, 
that it might as well be dropt: excommunication being a judicial ex- 
clusion from the communion of the church on account of the un wor- 
thiness of the excommunicated ; or on account of the unlawfulness of 
holding communion with them. Your conduct in refusing communion 
with a church or individuals, and justifying the refusal by the plea of 
their corruptions, is a virtual denial of their visible Christianity $ and 
having already the substance, wants nothing but the form, of an ex- 
communicating act. This consequence, viz. the virtual unchurching 
and excommunicating all the churches and people of God upon earth, 
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-with whom we refuse communion, is so dreadful that any christian 
heart shrinks from it with fear and horror.* 

Ruf. I have already mentioned the important distinction between a 
true church and a pure church. A church may retain the principal 
doctrines and ordinances of the christian religion in her profession, in 
such a measure, that she may be justly called a true church 5 and yet 
she may, as an ecclesiastical body, have such errors in doctrine 5 such 
human inventions as integral parts of her worship; such unscriptura} 
officers and usages in her government ; or may be chargeable with such 
defection from reformation, formerly attained, that we cannot be faith- 
ful to the cause of Christ, which, in these respects, is opposed 5 nor to 
the catholic church, for whose true interest we are bound to' use our 
best endeavours ; nor to the souls of men, which are deeply injured by 
' such evils ; without withdrawing from her communion. A particular 
church, in this case, though she ceases to be a pure church, may still be 
called a true church of Christ on account of the measure, in which 
she retains the profession of his truths and ordinances. Though 
continuing in her communion be sinful ; yet that sinfulness does not 
take away, as I formerly observed, the validity of her ordinances. 
Nor are we to limit the sovereignty of the grace of God, as to the 
use he may make of what is agreeable to his own word, in the doctrine 
and administrations of such a church, both for the conversion of sin- 
ners and for promoting the sanctification of his people. As continuing 
in the communion of such a backsliding church js sinful 5 so is every act 
of communion : because, as has been already observed, in that act, a 
person cannot make any other profession of the christian religion, than 
the public profession of the particular church with which he communi- 
cates. His sin, in this matter, is more or less aggravated, according to 
his own profession of religion, according to his knowledge of the evils 
, of that church's profession 5 and according to his other attainments. 
But we have as little reason, on this account, to conclude that there are 
no followers of Jesus Christ in such a church ; as we have to suppose, 
that there were no godly persons remaining in Israel, when Elijah 
complained, that he was left alone. If there be no lawful refusing of 
sacramental communion, with a particular church, then there can be 
no lawful separation from it, till it be unchurched. But the latter is 
absurd ; and therefore the former. I think, it is manifestly absurd to 
say, that we may not separate from a particular church, however de- 
generate and corrupt in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment ; till it is no church of Christ at all : for this would be to suppose, 
that, though Christ has provided the censures of the church as means of 
preserving her from the danger arising from the offences of one or a 
few members, he has provided no means of her preservation from the 
far greater danger of utter ruin by the prevailing influence of a cor- 
rupt majority. When such a majority is found incorrigibly obstinate 
ib their opposition to any steps towards a thorough reformation, it is 
evident, that there is no remedy but secession. By such a majority, 
one great end of church communion, which is, that the truths and in- 
stitutions of the Lord Jesus may be preserved pure and entire, is avow* 
edly and obstinately opposed ; and therefore, in this case, the t*ord 
Jesus, is saying to his people, as in 2 Corinth, vi. 17, Come out from 

• Plea, &c. pages 303, 303, 
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among tfeem, and be ye separate. Many limit suck calls to our depar- 
ture from the communion of Pagans and Papists. But they are appli- 
cable to our secession from any prevailing party, even though they 
should bear the name of christians, of Protestants and Presbyterians, 
who, in their united capacity, or as a professing body, are going on in 
obstinate opposition to any of the truths and institutions of Jesus 
Christ,* so that none can continue in their church communion, without 
being involved in the guilt of that opposition. From such combina- 
tions Christ is calling his people to separate. 

It is not meant, however, that degenerate Protestants and Presby- 
terians are upon a level with Heathens and Papists ; for there may be 
a just cause of separation from the former, though not so great as from 
the latter. A warrantable secession from a particular chu rch of Christ, 
is a most serious and important step. It is the result of assiduity in 
searching the scriptures, of much prayer and fasting, of long struggling 
with a prevailing party, obstinate in a course of defection. When a 
warrantable secession has been made ; and, while the ground of it con- 
tinues, there is the highest moral necessity of adhering to it. The 
Lord Jesus is saying to those, who have taken such a step 5 Whatever 
profession or practice ye have attained of the truths and ordinances 
delivered in my word, holdfast till I come: and with respect to par- 
ticular churches, that persist in the evils which have occasioned a 
necessary secession, his direction is plain, Let them return unto you, 
but return ye not unto them. But when we have sacramental com* 
in union with any church from which we have separated, we do return 
to them : for, in our act of communicating with any church, we declare 
our agreement with that church in its peculiar and distinguishing pro- 
fession of the christian religion : we own the profession of that church 
to be right, and to be so in preference to every different and contrary 
profession. This is a direct contradiction of the profession we make 
in our separate communion. According to this scheme, we may, in 
our sacramental communion, one Sabbath profess, that all true believers 
shall certainly persevere in a state of grace unto the end ; that the in- 
fants of church members ought to be baptised; that we have in the book 
of Psalms a system of psalmody sufficient for the exercise of singing 
in public worship ; and that no hymns of human composure ought to 
be used in that exercise ; or that the testimony, maintained by the Se- 
cession church, ought to be cordially embraced, as the testimony which 
Christ is calling his* people to maintain at this day; and jet 9 on the 
very next Sabbath, we may, in our sacramental •communion, profess 
directly contrary to our former profession, that true believers may fall 
away from their state of grace totally and finally ; that infant baptism 
is no baptism ; that the songs in the book of Psalms are not sufficient 
for the exercise of singing in public and solemn worship, various hymns' 
of human composure being thought more proper to be sung in New 
Testament worship ; or that adherence to what is called the Secession 
Testimony is unwarrantable. Must we thus say, yea and nays must 
we lie ana prevaricate with God and man, in order to avoid the charge 
of unchurching and excommunicating the churches, from which we are 
justly separated ? 

I cannot see, however, that we are under any such necessity. For 
it does not necessarily follow, from our declining the communion of » 
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particular church, that we deny Its profession and practice to be so far 
good, as to entitle it to the name of a church of Cnrist. It is no less 
the end of our separation from several churches, that they may be re- 
covered from their backsliding and preserved as churches of Christ, 
than that we ourselves may be preserved from the contagion of their 
errors/ A religious society may be called a church *>f Christ, while it 
holds the scriptures to be the word of God, and Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh, to be the foundation. But the apostle in 1 Corinth, iii. 11, 
15, shews us, that some who hold this foundation may build upon it* 
we know not how much, wood, hay and stubble, to their great loss. 
When we refuse, therefore, to have sacramental communion with cor- 
rupt churches, we refuse to join with them in the building of wood, 
hay, stubble, as dangerous to themselves, and as what would be so to 
us ; but we do not, therefore, deny, that they build on the foundation ; 
or that they are churches of Christ. 

Nor have the advocates for catholic communion any good reason to 
call our declining sacramental communion with various corrupt church* 
es an excommunication of these churches. Excommunication always 
implies the exercise of authority over the persons .excommunicated ; 
but declining sacramental communion implies no exercise of authority 
at all. Excommunication always respects persons, and proceeds upon 
a trial of personal conduct : hence it is unwarrantable to pretend, as 
the Papists do, to excommunicate whole churches or bodies of men. 
But this declining of sacramental communion proceeds not upon a 
judgement concerning the conduct of persons; but upon a judgement 
concerning the profession of religion made by a particular church. 
Besides, a church's suspending a person from sacramental communion 
is a degree of censure ; but it cannot he called excommunication ; and 
far. less, can her act of merely declining that communion be so called. 
I cannot conceive what induces any to call a conscientious refusal to 
communicate with corrupt churches, an excommunication of these 
churches, unless it be, what is common to this with every other instance 
of the practice of godliness, that it necessarily condemns the contrary 
practice : just as Noah's awful regard to God's threatening to destroy 
the world by water, manifested by his preparing the ark, condemned 
the contempt, with which that threatening was treated by the ungodly 
generation among whom he lived. 

Alex. Every church refusing to hold communion with another, does, 
by that fact, declare that she is too pure for sudh a communion, and 
that it would contaminate her in the eyes of her God, and bring down 
upon her the tokens of his displeasure. A church, that makes such 
pretensions, ought to be very sure of her own sanctity.; very sure, that 
the mantle of her excluding-zeal does not. cover offences against the 
Lord her God, quite as provoking as those which she charges upon 
others ; that she does not wink at abuses in her own members, while 
she laments and reproaches her neighbours ; and that there is no place 
for the Jewish proverb, Physician, heal thyself. This precaution is 
the more necessary; as the very assumption of a censorial power over 
her christian sisters invites the most unsparing scrutiny : and it is no 
honorable mark that is affixed by Truth itself, to those who, regardless 
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of their own faults, say, Sfemrf Vy thyself- come itot now me ; for I 
am holier than thou.* 

fiuf. What you have advanced imports, that a particular church, in 
the case, you suppose, of her tolerating great evils m her own members, 
is not in a capacity for a consistent exercise of discipline in excluding 
the members of other churches for their errors and corruption*. But 
this does not prove your assertion, that it is not her duty to do so. A 
person is not treed from the obligation he is under to the moral duty of 
reproving the sins of others ; though his being chargeable with the 
same or greater sins, without reformation, unfits him for the discharge 
of that duty. So a church's obligation to censure, whatever is contrary 
to her holy profession, any who apply to her for admission to her seat- 
ing ordinances, remains entire ; however much her capacity for doing 
so, may be lessened by the inconsistent practice of her members. 
What you have, now offered contains no argument for your scheme of 
catholic communion 5 but is only a bitter reflexion on any church that 
endeavours to bear a consistent and faithful testimony against that 
scheme, and to retain the scriptural reformation, in doctrine and order 
which, their forefathers handea down as the cause of God and truth. 
Depraved human nature, being the same in them as in others, produces 
the same deplorable effects. But, it is hoped, that the grace of God in 
Christ teaches them to study personal as well as public reformation. 
The criminal partiality alluded to in conniving at offences and abuses 
is directly contrary to their profession ; and therefore the careful study 
of consistency with that profession must be the way to attain a thorough 
reformation from all such abuses and offences. The amendment of 
their lives is not to be promoted by imbibing lax principles with regard 
to church communion 5 but rather by a firm persuasion, that they can 
never adhere too closely to their scriptural profession, and to the holy 
order that Christ has appointed in his house. 

With regard to the scriptural pride implied in the expression, lam 
hoiier than thou, I would ask, Whether does more of it appear in those 
who lament the coldness of their affections towards God, and towards 
his people, as bearing his image ; and who ascribe their failure, not to 
any deficiency in the means appointed in the word of God $ but to 
their own neglect, or misimprovement of these means P Or, does not 
as much, or more of it, appear in men's boasting of such enlarged af- 
fection to the saints of all denominations, as are miserably cramped by 
any other than latitudinarian sacramental communion ? 

I might also ask, Whether the appearance of seeking the praise of 
men, on account of personal piety, be greater in those, who ingratiate 
themselves with various societies, making contradictory professions of 
religion, by holding sacramental communion with them $ or in those, 
who satisfy themselves with that church communion and dispensation 
of gospel ordinances, which they judge to be most agreeable to the 
word of God ? 

The distinguishing profession of the Novatians and Donatists of old, 
led them to value themselves upon their spiritual attainments'; and to 
reckon themselves polluted by the personal sins, and particularly by 
the unregenerate state of their fellow communicants. The principle of 
the latitudinarian, which is now the fashionable scheme of church com* 

* Plea, kc. page 301. 
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munion, is much the same. The principle, I mean, is, that we are to 
have sacramental communion with all that we judge to have real com- 
munion with Christ : and this rule plainly implies, that we are to have 
communion with no other. **'!* no rule, if it means, that we may 
have communion with such as we do not judge to have real communion 
with him. When any church admits persons to sacramental com- 
munion according to this scheme, she must consider them, and they 
are led, by her admission of them, to consider themselves as real 
saints. It is true, pone ought to partake of the Lord's supper with- 
out faith, by which they are to feed on Christ : yet it does not follow, 
that none are to apply for sacramental communion with any church, 
till they have attained sensible assurance of their having actually be- 
lieved, or of their being already in Christ: for, as this sacrament is 
appointed for the relief of weak and doubting christians ; so persons, 
in this case, who bewail their unbelief, and labor to have their doubts 
resolved, who desire to be found in Christ, and to depart from all ini- 
quity, may, and ought to come to the Lord's supper, that they may be 
farther strengthened. . But when a church admits persons on the lati- 
tudinarian scheme, to partake of sealing ordinances, she must consider 
them as professing, that they have attained the sensible assurance be- 
fore mentioned. Now, whether does such a profession as this, or that 
of only adhering to the confession of a particulaflxhurch, and engaging 
"to study a practice conformable to it, savour most of the proud boast- 
ing of one 'who says, Come not near me; for I am holier than thou P 
The truth is, men's spiritual pride and conceit of their own righteous- 
ness, are much- fostered by an obstinate attachment to human devices 
in the worship of God. fhis was the case with the Pharisees, in our 
Saviour's time. Hence, he said unto them, In vain do ye worship me, 
teaching for doctrine, the commandments of men. But he no where 
ascribes any such tendency to our holding fast the scriptural profes- 
sion which we have made, or to our refusing church communion with 
the avowed and obstinate opposers of any part of it. True humility 
and self-distrust, will make a person afraid to venture out of the 
straight path of duty in the smallest matter. The fear of the Lord, 
leads us to walk in the midst of the paths of judgement. The humble 
are always aware of the danger of temptation, and of their inability to 
resist it: they are, therefore, apprehensive of danger from the com- 
munion, and the artifices of the erroneous; while self-Conceited and 
. high-minded professors, consider any delicacy or caution, in this res- 
pect, as quite needless, or even ridiculous. You say, that by the fact 
of refusing to hold communion with a particular church, on account of 
her corruption, we pretend to be too pure for such communion. But 
it may be said more justly, to the practisers of latitudinarian com- 
munion, You reckon yourselves too pure to be in any danger from the 
infection of the public corruptions, which are acknowledged to prevail 
in various churches with which you propose to communicate. 

§ 22. Alex. Such is the fastidiousness of certain churches, that the 
simple hearing of the gospel from the mouth of the most faithful min- 
ister, who happens not to be within their own circle, is an ecclesiastical 
crime, and a sufficient ground of church censure. And should such a 
minister be, on any occasion, admitted in ministerial communion to one 
of their pulpits, however honored he may be of God : I tremble to say 
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it ^blasphemy itself could hardly excite a greater ferment. It would 
be vain to deny the accuracy of this statement. It is the truth, the 
plain truth, and nothing but the truth. The facts which justify it, are 
notorious to the whole world.* 

Ruf. In our professed inquiry after truth and duty, passionate ex* 
pressions are of no use, unless it be to impose on the unwary, or such 
as are unwilling to be at the trouble of thinking for themselves. The 
hearing of/ the word preached, is a solemn ordinance of the Lord 
Christ; and it really concerns us to observe it in the right manner. 
The scripture certainly forbids us to hear teachers of error : Cease my 
sem, says Solomon, to hear the instruction which causes to err from 
the words of knowledge. If there come any unto you $ says the apostle 
John, and bring ifot this doctrine, that is, the doctrine of Christ, re- 
ceive him not into your house $ neither bid him God speed : For he 
that biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds. What I un- 
derstand by a teacher of error, is not one who may mistakethe scope 
of a particular text ; or who may often take what seems to be the least 
probable side in a doubtful question ; or who may even hold an erro- 
neous opinion, on a point not j^t determined in the church's public 
profession ; if he does not contend for his nostrum or peculiar opinion, 
to the prejudice of any article of the church's profession ; nor to the dis- 
turbing of her peace : nay, though a minister, through infirmity or inad- 
vertenoe, deliver something contrary to the truth, so professed and 
attained ; jet f while he discovers no obstinate attachment to any such 
tenet, he is not to be denounced as a teacher of error. But one who 
not only delivers such error, as I have described, in his public discour- 
ses, but holds it as a part of his public profession, is justly accounted 
an erroneous teacher. The members of a church, adhering to Presby 1 
terial church government, as an ordinance of the Lord Christ, should 
consider a minister as a teacher of error, who publicly professes, that 
Christ has committed the government of the church to diocesan 
bishops ; or that he has appointed the community of the faithful to go- 
vern themselves in congregations ; each of which is independent and 
unconnected, in order and discipline, with any other; or that Christ 
has appointed no particular form of church government at all : but 
has left it to be modelled by magistrates, or by ministers, or by the 
people themselves, according to the maxims of human prudence. The 
members of a church, adhering to the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
should hold a minister to be a teacher of error, who publicly pr» fesses, 
that there is no eternal decree of God, infallibly determining a certain 
number of fallen men to everlasting life; that Christ laid down his 
life for all the individuals of mankind ; that unrenewed men have a 
natural ability to believe in Christ, to repent, or to yield any such 
obedience to the law as is pleasing to God; and that true believers 
may fall away from their gracious state, totally and finally. The mem- 
bers of the secession cliurch, should hold a minister to be a teacher of 
error, who publicly professes any of the errors now mentioned ; and 
also who, notwithstanding a professed adherence to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, publicly professes any of the errors condemned 
in their declaration and testimony for the doctrine and order of the 
church of Christ. It is evident, that church members, in going to hear 

* Plea, fcc. ppges 299, 300. 
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$uch ministers in the case now stated, go to hear, and, by their exam* 
pie, to countenance and encourage others in going to hear, what they 
themselves publicly acknowledge to be error, and to be another doc- 
trine than the doctrine of Christ. It is hard to conceive, how any, 
*who consider this subject with candour, can deny the justice of apply- 
ing to the case now described, the passages already quoted, forbiading 
us to receive or hear teachers of error. Farther, it id to be considered, 
that there is church communion in hearing the word preached, as well 
as in receiving the Lord's supper. In the former, as well as in the 
latter, we make a joint profession of the christian religion : and that 
profession can be no other in either of these oHinances, than that of the 
church with which we join in observing them.* The same joint pro- 
fession is made in prayer and praise. Thus, accordh^ to the practice 
of occasional communion, on one Sabbath-, our profession of the chris- 
tian religion is the same with that of those who adhere to the Westmin- 
ster Confession and the Secession Testimony : but the next Sabbath, 
our profession is the same with that of another church ; which is, in 
some respect, directly contrary to our former profession. Such con- 
tradictory professions are no more reconcileable to -sound morality, 
than contradictory oaths. 

Alex. Christians are commanded to prove all things $t and there- 
fore, we should hear ministers of different persuasions, in order to 
judge for ourselves. 

Muf. The end for which we are to prove all things, particularly, for 
which we should examine the various professions made of the christian 
religion, is, that we may espouse one of them, and hold it fast, as being 
truly good*. Some pretend to be always proving, to be ever learning, 
. without ever coming to the knowledge of the .truth. While this is the 
case, they cannot sincerely embrace any profession -of religion. But 
they that are in full communion with any particular church, profess, 
that they have found the truth ; and that they now intend, through grace, 
to hold fast the profession of it : and therefore they cannot consistently, 
on pretence of seeking the truth, join in another communion, making a 
contradictory profession. A person's stedfastness in the profession 
of Divine truth, is confirmed by the daily exercises of searching the 
scriptures, of meditation, and fervent prayer for the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit 5 and not by following the teachers of different and oppo- 
site doctrines. It may be farther observed, that the hearing of one or 
a few sermons preached, by some ministers of a particular church, is 
not a sufficient ground to proceed upon, in forming a judgement of the 

* When the evils of a particular church are such as do not render secession from her 
communion necessary, then, it is our duty to have communion with her in her public ordi- 
nances; a testimony being maintained against these evils in the way of communion with 
her. But when we are justly in a state of secession from a particular church, we cannot 
join in her public ordinances, without partaking of her sin : in the first place, because ac- 
cording to the import of our secession, we cannot maintain a faithful testimony against her 
evils in a way of communion with her : and, in the second place, because our communion 
with her, in her public ordinances, implies a choice of the profession according to which 
her ordinances are administered, as preferable to any different or opposite profession ; and 
even to that which we make in our secession : for where there are different professions, 
it is evidently our duty to choose the purest ; and to attend on that administration of Divine 
ordinances, which is according to the profession which we prefer. What is here meant, 
H no more than that our christian walk, should be according to our ehristain profession. 

t 2 Thess. v. 21. 
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doctrine held by thai church. For we may hear many of their ser- 
mons, in which none of the distinguishing tenets of their communion 
are candidly stated. Every religious society, called a church, has, or 
ought to have, a declaration of the doctrine, worship, and discipline, 
by which it is distinguished from other churches. By such a declara- 
tion, the sentiment* of a society being known, we may compare them 
with the scripture, and judge*for ourselves, how far they agree or dis- 
agree with that supreme standard. According to a judgement thus 
formed, we ought, or ought not r to have communion with a particular 
church, in her public ordinances. I may add, that the members of a 
particular church, cannot warrantably acknowledge any one as in the 
regular exercise of the ministerial office, before they receive and ac- 
knowledge him as in full 'church communion with them. For, in no 
well regulated society, is any person acknowledged as an officer, be- 
fore he be fully received as a member. Nothing can be more prepos- 
terous, than pretending to hear one as a faithful minister, and yet to 
refuse to join in sacramental communion with him, on account of his 
public profession. 

Mex. You cannot deny, that the ministers of other churches, though 
they disagree with you in some of the peculiarities of your profession 
of the faith, are ministers of Christ. He hath sent them to preach; 
and therefore you ought to hear them. 

Ruf* Unless by the term peculiarities, you mean undoubted truths 
of God's word, you wander from the point in question. With regard 
to ministers whom Christ hath sent, fought to hear them, if they ad- 
here to their commission. But, if they openly avow their determi- 
nation to teach- what is certainly known to be contrary to their com* 
mission, I ought not to hear theni. If they bring any other doctrine; 
if they cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which we 
have teamed, and which ought to be held by the whole catholic church, 
we are to avoid them. Christ sent them to deliver his word faithful- 
ly: but if they are teachers of error, according to the description 
which has just now been given of those who ought to be accounted 
such, it is the duty of the church to censure them ; and, if obstinate, 
to depose them. Jf the error, or disorder, in which a public teacher 
professedly and obstinately persists, be such as we would not hesitate 
to censure in a private member of the church, our overlooking such 
obstinacy in him, on account of a multitude being involved in the same 
evil, and on account of his eminent reputation, cannot be acquitted of 
that partiality and undue respect of persons, which the scripture con- 
demns. It is too little considered by the occasional hearers of any 
minister, in whose public profession v (or in that of the church to which 
he belongs,) they own there are grievous errors ; that, according to 
his profession, he must make the propagation of these errors one end 
of his public administrations; and that, however much truth lie may 
declare, he must either shun to declare the whole truth, or contradict 
his own profession ; both of which are criminal in a called and sent 
minister of Jesus Christ. In this vie^^hh^iaracter, as a called and 
sent minister of Christ, greatly aggravate%;38stead of extenuating, his 
unfaithfulness. The Lord prohibited the peopl^ of Judah to hearken 

10 ^ 
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to the words of the prophets, not only because they were not sent, 
but because they did not stand in, nor adhere to his counsel.* 

% 23. Mex* O Rufus, this catholic communion, and one year of love, 
will do more towards setting us mutually right, where we are wrong, 
than a millennium of wrangling, t 

Ruf. Love to God, should regulate love to our brethren. They, 
who love God, must love the truths of liis word, by which he reveals 
himself, not only as the God of nature, but as the God of grace : and 
they must love his ordinances, which bear the stamp of his authority, 
ana diffuse the savour of his name. - These truths and ordinances, sa 
far as they are preserved pure and entire in the profession of a particu- 
lar church, serve to advance the declarative glory of God; of which 
glory, the contrary errors tend to rob him * and therefore, love to God*, 
must lead his people to delight in his truths and ordinances, and to be 
zealous against the contrary errors and corruptions ; and against any 
toleration of them in his church. No injury that a true lover of God 
suffers in his worldly interest or reputation, gives him so much con- 
cern and sorrow, as men's opposition to the truths and institutions ef 
Jesus Christ. How then can he be reconciled to a sacramental com- 
munion with those who, according to his own public profession, are ob- 
stinately persisting in an avowed opposition to any of them ? By this, 
says the apostle John, we know that we love the children of God, when 
ive love God, and keep his commandments. Hence, it is evident, that 
whatever is contrary to true love to God, is also contrary to true love 
to our brethren. Besides, true love to our brethren, requires us to 
suspend our intimate communion with them.- whenever that communion 
tends to support and encourage them in what is sinful. It requires u» 
to rebuke them for their sins : Lev. xix. 17, Thou shall not hate thy 
brother in thy heart z thoushaU in any wise rebuke thy neighbour* 
thou shalt not suffer sin upon him. If love to the brethren requires 
the rebuking of a private offence, it must much more require the re- 
buking of a public one : for, in the former case, love to the offender 
himself requires it ; but, in the latter, love to many others renders it 
necessary. If, after a rebuke, or a public testimony of the truth 
against his sin, he continues obstinate ; love to our brethren must then 
prompt us, while this is the case, to decline communion with him : and, 
oh supposition that many persons, and even many churches, are in- 
volved in the same offence, love to the brethren, as well as to God, 
will direct us to the same line of conduct. 

Alex. If you rebuke those whom you call erroneous, they wilt re* 
bukeyou; and there will be wrangling without end. Catholic com- 
munion, on the contrary, breathes nothing but love. 

, Ruf. In any case, wherein the word of God directs us to rebuke our 
brother, we are by no means to neglect it, from an apprehension, that 
it will be opposed. The duty of being valiant for the truth, implies* 
men's opposition to it. If, by wrangling, you mean the wrath of man, 
and other irregular passions, that men discover in disputes about reli- 
gion ; it is, no doubt, to be condemned, and guarded against with the 
utmost vigilance. But if, under the notion of wrangling, you should 
proscribe all endeavours to point out the evil of the erroneous opinions 
and corrupt practices, by which our fellow church members are in 

* Jerem. sxiii. 22. t P le *» ta* P*g* 347. 
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danger of being seduced from any put of their christian profession, I 
cannot help thinking, that jou would only give a reproachful name to 
a duty abundantly warranted by the precepts and examples of scrip- 
ture. Is it not the duty of ministers, not only to exhort, but to con- 
vince gainsayersi D*d not the true prophets constantly testify against 
those who saw false burdens and causes of banishment r Did not 
Christ, in his sermon on the mount, and through his whole personal 
ministry, set himself to confute the errors which then prevailed among 
the Jews? Every good commentator allows, that the epistles of the 
New Testament cannot be well understood without attending to the 
$ir#rs r which are therein alluded to and refuted. 

It is too evident to be denied, that sacramental communion with 
those who offend their brethren and sin against God by an erroneous 
profession, or a superstitious form of public worship, is in direct oppo- 
sition to the scriptural way of expressing love to such offenders by 
rebuking them, and not suffering sin upon them, faithful are the 
wounds of a church, that is honestly and impartially adhering to a 
scriptural profession; for every one knows what he has to expect from 
such a church. But the kisses of catholic communion are most deceit- 
ful ; because it cannot be known, according to the account, which the 
followers of this scheme give of it, how far they adhere to any deter- 
minate religious profession, either of the church of which they are 
called members, or of any other church, with which they communi- 
cate. They talk, indeed, of adhering to the essentials 5 but then they 
themselves confess, that they cannot determine with precision what 
these essentials are. This scheme of cathoUc communion is for em- 
balming and preserving manifold devisipns .and offences, which temji 
to the ruin of the church of Christ; fop it prohibits the use of several 
remedies against them, of Christ's appointment 5 such as, withdrawing 
from those who cause them, or inflicting on them the censures of the 
church. They, who wilfully neglect these means, haye little or no 
ground to expect, that the Lord Christ will afford relief by other 
means of their own devising. 

Alex. By joining with a church in sacramental communion, you 
will get an access to her confidence, .which will be denied you, while 
you decline her communion. Acknowledge and commend her excel 1 
lencies, and you may speak to her freely, and perhaps effectually, of 
her deficiencies. The system of declining communion with a church, 
for errors aijd corruptions not essential, never did any good yet.* 

Ruf. I own, I am far from thinking, that a sacramental communion 
with a church, that opposes any part of our scriptural profession if the 
faith, tends to reconcile her to that profession. On the contrary ; the 
prejudice of her members against our profession will be increased, 
when they see us acting, as if their opposition to it, were no offence to 
us. Such conduct naturally leads them to conclude, that we ourselves 
do not sincerely believe the articles of our public profession which 
they oppose, or, what often come* to much the same thing, that we 
reckon them to be of no great importance. Yes, Alexander, in order 
to have peace with other churehes, let us acknowledge their excellen- 
cies ; let us sacrifice to so valuable an end, our worldly interests, 
honors, and pleasures; and also, our own opinions, feelings, and 

1, fcc pages 345 A 347. 
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habits ; but not one jot or tittle of that scriptural profession, which we 
have embraced ; that sacred depositura, or trust, which the Lord 
Christ hath committed to us : particularly, let us not go to the Lord's 
table in order to tell the church and the world, that we make so llt- 
fle account of that holy profession which we have solemnly espous- 
ed, and which, as yet, we see no cause to retract, that we reckon the 
most open and obstinate opposition to various articles of it, no such 
offence as renders reconciliation with the offender any way necessa- 
ry in order to sacramental communion. You say, that declining from 
the communion of a church, on account of errors and corruptions not 
essential, never did any good : do you mean,' that people do as well, 
when they go along with persons or churches in their errors and cor- 
ruptions, as when they refuse to do so ; though it is evident, that, in 
such refusal, they obey the Divine admonition ; If sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not ? Do you suppose, that the people of Judah's declin- 
ing communion with the church of the ten separated tribes, did no 
good, while the errors and corruptions of these tribes, were not so es- 
sential, as to unchurch them, or to render it impossible for any of God's 
people to remain in the pale of their church ? Did the retiring of the 
Leonists to the valleys of Piedmont, lone before the height of Anti- 
christ's reign, do no good ? Did the conduct of our forefathers, in de* 
dining the communion of the Episcopal church, do no good P 
* Alex. It has been said, that, while you invite the friends of Christ 
to his table, not one in ten thousand of them that love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and endeavour to walk, as he walked, comes within your 
scope; for ail your descriptions of Christians are only for christians 
of your own sect.* 

buf. This accusation proceeds upon a supposition which has been 
already considered, namely, that it is unwarrantable for a particular 
church in any case to refuse real christians a seat at the Lord's table. 
We have seen, that this supposition is not universally true. You re- 
present such refusal as inconsistent with the invitation that is riven to 
the friends of Christ to come to his table. But, as has been observed 
already, thtf invitation directs them to come according to the due or- 
der. One thing belonging to that order is the removal of offences. 
Oar Lord's direction is plain. If thou bring thy gift to the attar, 
and there remember, that thy brother *hath ought against thee; leave 
there thy gift before the altar; and then come and offer thy gift.*f If 
the observation of this rule be necessary in the case of private or per- 
sonal offences ; it cannot be less but more so in the case of such as are 
public, the evil of which is greater. Nor way a particular church dis- 
pense with the observation qf this order on account of the apparent 
piety or great multitude of the offenders. She is to be faithful ; she is 
to do nothing in partiality. The ministers of a particular church, 
however, are under no temptation, from their steadfast adherence to a 
scriptural profession, to give such descriptions of christians, as are ap- 
plicable to none but those with whom they have sacramental commu- 
nion : first, because the description of a true christian is not limited to 
what comes under the cognisance of the visible church ; but includes 
the heart : and, secondly, because the real christian, while in the pre- 
sent militant state, is to be described as imperfect 5 and therefore lia- 

* Pleft, fcc. page 374. t Math. v. 90, 24. 
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Me to such failures and offences as are ground of church censure. 
With regard to the reproachful name of sect, it wight not to be given 
to a particular church <on account of a public profession, which has 
nothing but what is agreeable to the word of God, and what ought 
to be held by the whole catholic church. 

$ £4. Mex. The author, whose opinion I have represented as my 
own in this and former conversations, observes, that the epposers of 
catholic communion seem to be accurate disputants on the heads of 
sectarian collision. Their party-soul is narrowed down : all its per- 
ceptions are directed to those things that put christians asunder, in- 
stead of those things which should bring them together; and which, 
for their importance, may not, without degradation, be named in com- 
pany with the causes of their disunion. With one party, the watch- 
word is our excellent, our apostolical church ; with another, the mode 
of baptism; with a third, the solemn league and covenant; with a 
fourth, the burgess oath; with a fifth, psatmody* 

Ruf. With regard to the remark about the particular attention some 
persons pay to the causes of the differences among Christiana, I ob- 
serve, that, like many other things in human conduct, it will bear 
either a favourable or an unfavourable construction* That which this 
author puts upon the endeavours, that some have used to point out the 
causes of religious differences, is most uncharitable : for he supposes 
their design is no other than the infernal one of continuing and in- 
creasing those differences, and of rendering all other churches, besides 
their own, as odious as possiUe« Might Tie not have allowed, that 
some have been influenced in speaking and writing concerning the 
causes of these differences by a sincere desire of contributing to the 
removal of them ? This is the mere probable, if they were in any de- 
gree, as he says, they seem to be, accurate disputants. Does not com- 
mon sense lead men to make some enquiry into the causes of a differ- 
ence between private persons, as often a necessary means of removing 
it P and may not the love of Divine truth prompt one to refute small 
errors, (if any errors in matters of religion may be so called) as. well 
as great ? We may not always conclude, that it is unnecessary,- or 
blameabie, to refute the error of a person or people, because the truths 
they hold, are more numerous and important, than those which they 
deny. The scripture, sometimes represents the danger of one evil 
as very great. He that offendeth in one point is guiU^of attj Who- 
soever shall break one of these least commandments, ana teach men so, 
shall be called the least in the kingdom ofheaven.\ Hence, if there 
were but one thing in the profession of a particular church, contrary 
to the word of God, those who discern the evil ought faithfully to 
warn her of it : and such as endeavour to discharge this duty, are 
more friendly to such a church, than those, whp, by flattery, encourage 
her to hold fast her idol. Some critics are justly recommended for 
' their method of teaching us to understand the rules of good writing, by 
pointing out the faults of the most celebrated authors. So, instead of 
being reproached as doing hurt, they ought to be considered as render- 
ing a service to any particular church, who candidly warn her of any 
deviation from God's word io her profession, or avowed practice. 
With regard to the watch-words jou mentioned, it might have been 

* Plea, &c. page 8T6. f I»mea ii. 10. * Math. ▼. 19. 
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added, with a sixth party, the watch-word is occasional catholic com* 
muniony or local peculiarities. But one should think, there would be 
more philanthropy in any serious endeavour to shew men the good or 
evil of one or two such objects of public attention, than in such ft deri- 
sive enumeration of them, insinuating, that they are all much alike, 
I can scarcely forbear adding one remark, which is, that a minister of 
the Presbyterian denomination might have spared the Solemn League 
and Covenant; the declared object of which was the reformation of 
religion in Britain and Ireland, according to the word of God and the 
example of the best reformed churches ; the same reformation which is 
described in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the larger and 
shorter catechisms. It is a pity to see a Presbyterian minister public- 
ly countenancing that malignant generation, who, from the celebrated 
Hudibras down to Dobbin in the tavern, have made the Solemn League 
and Covenant the subject of their profane banter and ridicule. But, 
indeed, the nature and design of that engagement was quite contrary 
to the scheme of catholic communion, defended by the author of the 
passage you have recited. The object of that oath was the nearest 
conjunction and uniformity of the church of Christ in doctrine, wor- 
ship, and government; whereas the catholic communion, for which 
this author strenuously contends, implies the church's toleration of 
multiformity in all these respects. 

Jllex. This author represents a zealous member of a nameless judi- 
catory, contending for a testimony, over and above the recognised con- 
fession of faith, as saying, What difference will there be between you 
and the General Assembly, if you have not a testimony.* 

Ruf. The propriety or impropriety of such a saying would be better 
understood, if we knew the occasion, on which it was uttered. It is 
probable, that the person was speaking of some body of people profess- 
ing adherence to the Westminster Confession of Faith, and yet consid- 
ering themselves as having a separate communion from the general 
assembly professing adherence to the same confession. Supposing a 
person to be either a stranger to the history of the two bodies, or to be 
desiring their union ; one should think, he might be naturally led to 
ask, what declaration, had been given, of the reason of the difference 
between them ? Perhaps he meant no more than to say, that there 
ought to be no division, or at least that it should not be continued, if 
there was no declared reason for it If this was all, it was no more 
than a dictate of common sense ; which should have offended nobody; 
and least of all, those who affect to distinguish themselves by their 
zeal for the union of the churches. 

Mix. This author insists, that sectarian communion is a practical 
rejection of the unity of the church at large; and breaks up the chari- 
ty which ought to subsist between all trie members of the body of 
Christ. Sectarian zeal, he says, chills the warmth of the catholic 
charity; tends to expel from the churches a sense of their common in- ' 
terest; makes them withhold that support which they ought to afford 
one another: hinders tljetn from co-operating together in promoting 
the kingdom of God ; and puts into the mouth of the infidel that bitter 
taunt; These christians have just religion enough to hate one another 
IieartUy.f 

* Plea, fcc. page 375. f U - P 8 ^ 331,-332. &cu 
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Buf. The term sectarian, the favourite watch-word of this author, 
tends to divert the attention from the matter in dispute* The question 
is, whether a church's refusing to have sacramental- communion with 
such as openly avow their opposition to one or more articles of her 
scriptural profession has sucn effects as are now mentioned ? Does 
this refusal break up the unity of the church at large? By no means. 
The truths of God's word constitute the bond of unity in the catholic 
church; so far as they are publicly professed and preserved in the 
doctrine, worship, and government of the several particular churches. 
Hence it is evident, that what breaks up the peace of the catholic 
church, is not the faithfulness of particular churches in refusing, but 
their laxness in granting sacramental communion to the avowed op* 
posers of undoubted truths of God's word, as exhibited in the public 
profession of any of the churches, every instance of this laxness tends 
to weaken the bond of their union. Does refusing sacramental com- 
munion with the avowed opposers of the truths of God, publicly pro- 
fessed by a particular churcn, chill the warmth of love to the catholic 
church ? surely no : for it is manifestly the interest of the catholic 
church that every particular church should hold these truths in her 
public profession, and not tolerate opposition to them in her commu- 
nion. Hence it must give sincere pleasure to a lover of the catholic 
church to see a particular church uniformly faithful in refusing church 
eommunion to open opposers of any one ot the truths of God contained 
in her public profession ; as it would give pleasure to the patriotic 
citizen of the United {States, to see a particular state refusing tohar* 
bour any avowed enemy to the true interest of all the states. Does 
the faithfulness of a particular church, in refusing to have sacramen- 
tal communion with the open opposers of any article of her scriptural 
profession, hinder her from using any means appointed in the word of 
God for promoting his spiritual kingdom ? This is so far from being 
the case, that this refusal is supposed and implied in the use of several 
proper means for that end ; such as, a church's contending for the 
whole truth exhibited in her public profession ; the judicial assertion 
of the truths of God's word, and the judicial condemnation of the con- 
trary errors ; committing the word to faithful men, who will teach 
others the whole truth and nothing but the truth, according to the pub- 
lic profession or testimony of the church, in due subordination to the 
holy scriptures; recognising the solemn engagements, which the 
church has come under to preserve whatever measure of reformation 
has been attained. These means, which are certainly appointed in the 
word of God, cannot be sincerely used by any particular churcn, unless 
she be careful, that such as are avowed and obstinate opposers of any 
article of her scriptural profession, may not be received into, or con- 
tinued in her communion. Whilst these means, of our Lord's appoint- 
ment, are wilfully neglected, we have little ground to expect the Di- 
vine blessing on such other means as men may pretend, to use for the 
advancement of his spiritual kingdom. 

With regard to the sarcasm of the infidels, it cannot be of much au- 
thority in determining what is right or wrong in the matter of church 
communion ; since they are, no competent judges, either of the differ- 
ent persuasions of professing christians ; or of the scriptural ways in 
irhich they ought to express their love to one another. It is onfy in- 
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consistencies in ike conduct of christians with their public profession, 
that gives the infidels an advantage against them. Among which in- 
consistencies I cannot help ranking the sacramental communion which 
jour author defends; A late historian of modern Europe, having ob- 
served, that) in consequence of the union between the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne, the Scots agreed, 
that the members whom they were to send to the British parliament, 
.should receive the sacrament according to the rules of the church of 
England, censures the meanness and inconsistency of such a compli- 
ance.* 

Mex. It is necessary to conclude our conversation at present, our 
attention being called to other engagements. 

$ 25. Ruf. Before, we part, permit me to express in few words the 
result of our conversation on this scheme of catholic, or rather latitu- 
dinarian communion. 

In the first place, it is a sectarian communion. Its existence sup- 
poses that there are sects and parties in the catholic church ; and that 
the variety of men's opinions, nabits and feelings, is sufficient to justi- 
fy the continuance of them. Scriptural sacramental communion ad- 
mits of no sects $ requiring all the partakers of it to be one bread, one 
body ; perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgement. 

In the second place, it is an unfaithful and dishonest scheme. It is 
unfaithful to the Lord Jesus ; for under the pretext of expressing love 
to him at his table, it regards the denial of some of his truths or insti- 
tutions, however openly and obstinately persisted in, as a trivial matter, 
deserving no church-censure. When the advocates for this scheme 
represent the truths and institutions of Christ, that are publicly oppos- 
ed by corrupt churches as sectarian and local peculiarities, they are 
chargeable with great unfaithfulness to the Lord Christ, to these 
churches and to the whole catholic church. They are chargeable with 
attempting to heal the wound of God's people slightly, saying, peace, 
peace, while there is no peace. 

Thirdly, it is a backsliding scheme. There is nothing more incum- 
bent on a particular church than steadfastness in maintaining all the 
articles 01 Divine truth stated in her confession and testimony. But 
as soon as the practice obtains in any particular church of having sa- 
cramental communion with the open and obstinate opposers of any of 
these articles, that church thereby, falls from her steadfastness, and is 
chargeable in some measure with apostacy. 

Mex. The declension of a particular church may be only such as 
consists with holding the head. ^ What she declines to contend for, 
may be a non-essential, which ought not to hinder sacramental com- 
munion. 

Ruf. But is it sufficient, that a church and her members hold the 
head P An inspired apostle tells us, that it is not ; it is also necessary, 
that the whole body, by joints and bands, having nourishment minis- 
tered and knit together, should increase with the increase of God. 
Christ is saying to each particular church, Holdfast that which thou 
hast: let no man take thy erourn : be on thy guard against such as 
would seduce thee from thy steadfastness, which is thy crown, thy 

* See Ruasel's History of Modern Europe. 
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tru6 honour. A particular church is hound to hold fast, not only the 
essentials, but all things belonging to that conformity to the word of 
God, which she has attained. 

Fourthly, it 13 a selfish scheme: as it directs men, in their church 
capacity, to hold the truths and duties exhibited in their public pro- 
fession and testimony, according as they are judged to he necessary 
to their own saltation; while the denial of other truths and duties, 
according to this scheme* exposes to no church censure ; however evi- 
dently those other truths and duties bear the stamp of God's authority, 
and tend to promote his declarative glory. So that self, Under the 
name of what is necessary to salvation, seems to be the principle* rule 
and end of this latitudinarian scheme of sacramental communion. 

Fifthly, it is a Deistical scheme. Deism denies, that the evil of 
error in religion, lies in its opposition to the authority of God, speak- 
ing in his word. But, that this evil is greatly extenuated, if not deni- 
ed, by the latitudinarian scheme of sacramental communion* must be 
evident to every seiious enquirer. For, first, there are many errors 
or tenets acknowledged to be contrary to the word of God, wliich this 
scheme does not allow to be censurable ; or, however obstinately per- 
sisted in, to be any bar in the way of sacramental communion ; such 
errors being thus supposed to have little or no evil in them; though 
they have the first and radical evil that is in any error in matters of 
religion. Secondly, according to this scheme, the profession of so 
many truths as are judged essential to men's salvation, is a sufficient 
warrant for sacramental communion with any church and her mem- 
bers; notwithstanding their obstinate attachment to ever so many 
errors in opposition to other truths : as if there were no evil in error, 
as it is contrary to the word of God, but only as it is contrary to utility. 
This is just the scheme of the Deists ; who pretend to hold such things 
as they find in the Bible to be true and useful ; allowing, at the same 
time, no more authority to the Bible, than to any human composition. 
The very supposition, that there are some truths in the scriptures, the 
open denial of which, deserves no church censure* is inconsistent with 
the reverence due to these sacred writings. 

Sixthly, it is an impious scheme. It is so* as it tends to diminish 
the impression in men's minds, of the obligation they are under from 
God's authority, to receive and maintain all the doctrines and duties 
taught in his word ; while it represents some of them as of so little 
importance, that church members may despise and reject them in the 
roost open and obstinate manner, without being liable to any church 
censure. It is so, as it justifies and approves a dissimulation far more 
culpable than that for which Paul withstood Peter to the face: because, 
in that respect, he walked not uprightly according to the truth of the 
gospel. In fine, this scheme is contrary to the power of godliness, as 
it is an unfaithful, backsliding, selfish and Deistical scheme. How 
importunate ought christians to be in prayer, for the church's deliver- 
ance from such a fatal wasting plague ? 

Mux. I have many examples of catholic communion to produce from 
the history of the primitive and of the reformed churches. These may 
be the subjeot of our next conversation. 

Ruf. I have no objection to this proposal. I hope, then, my friend, 
you will soon favour me with your company at my house, where there 

11 
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is a collection of books, which will be of use to us in examining tnesfr 

examples. 

Mear. I will be with you, if the Lord will, within a few days. 

Ruf- May he direct us to inquire after the truth in his fear, with a 
due regard to his word as our only rule, and to his glory as our chief 
end. And, in this inquiry, may we be led to make a proper use of 
the footsteps of the flock, and to ask for the old paths, saying, Where 
is the good way, that we may walk therein ? 



DIALOGUE V. 

The adoption of this scheme of catholic eommunion by the whole church, in any period^ 
incredible. M ..What sort of instances are not to be admitted as examples of this catholic 
eommunion.....No approved practice of such communion in the time of the apostles..... 
Nor for some centuries after their decease shewn; first, from the designation of the 
truths which communicants professed to receive ; secondly, from the exclusion of some 
from sacramental communion who were esteemed as true christian*; thirdly, from the 
authority of the decrees of councils in the primitive church ; fourthly, from the unifor- 
mity of public profession ia the primitive church The practice of this catholic com- 
munion not proved by the different usages that obtained in the ancient churches..... 
Whether it was the sense of the ancients, that separation from a particular church, 
holding the essentials, is always separation from the catholic ehureh..... Whether the 
Fathers condemned the Novatians and Donatists simply on account of their separation 
from the churches of Rome and Africa.....firrors of the Donatists.....The principles and 
reasoning of these sects very different from those of many who now oppose the modern 

scheme of catholic communion Whether it was the judgement of the Fathers, that 

by the very fact of separation from the churches of Rome and Africa, the Novatians and 

Donatists cast themselves out of the catholic church Whether the different opinions 

expressed by the Fathers concerning church government, proves that they practised the 
catholic communion in questiou.....The practice of those witnesses who separated from 
the church of Rome, contrary to this catholic communion.... .The case of God's people 
who continued within the pale of the church of Rome, no example of this catholic 
communion. 

Alexander having come according to his promise, found Rufus m 
his study. Alexander observed, that nere was a considerable library. 
Good books, says he, are legacies which our ancestors have left us. 
They are more valuable than mines of gold. Some contain useful dis- 
coveries that had been made in the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms. Some explaiu,.the laws that regulate civil society, and se^ 
cure the equal rights of citizens. Some, which treat of being, in gene- 
ral, point out the various classes of it, and delineate particularly the 
operations of the human mind. Some teach us how to write correctly 
and elegantly, and how to interpret the writings of others. Of the 
sort last mentioned, the more valuable are those which assist us in the 
interpretation of the holy scriptures. 

Ruf. We are greatly indebted to those who have written commen- 
tafies on the books of the scriptures ; and also to those who have eom* 
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aosed systems, exhibiting the close and beautiful connexion which re- 
vealed truths have with one another, and directing us to particular 
places of scripture, in which they are evidently taught. The Confession 
and Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly, throw more light on the 
scriptures, than many commentaries. The history, too, of the affairs 
of the church,- since the canon of scripture was closed, are of great use ; 
as they shew how the special providence of God has been exercised 
about her, according to the prophecies and promises of the scripture ; 
and how the truths and institutions of Christ, have been preserved in 
Jier profession and practice, notwithstanding continual opposition. 

Jlex. Your last observation, reminds me of the proposal which we 
agreed to, at the close of our former conversation 5 to consider the pas- 
sages in the history of the church, which have been insisted on as ex- 
amples of catholic communion ; particularly by the author of a Plea, 
lately published, for that communion. 

§ 9jL Ruf. There is no other ground, on which we can safely rest 
as our warrant for believing any doctrine or practice to be of God, but 
his own word. In this word* we have not found any command or ex- 
ample countenancing this lax scheme of church communion. Observe 
the charge, which the Lord gave the prophet Ezekiel : Thou son of 
man, shew the house to the house of Israel, that they may be ashamed 
of their iniquities; and let them measure the pattern: and if they be 
ashamed of all that they have done, shew them the form of the house, 
and the fashion thereof and all the ordinances thereof, and all the 
forms thereof and all the laws thereof; and write it m their sight, 
that they may keep the whole form thereof, and all the ordinances 
thereof, and do them. This is the law of the house : Upon the top of 
the mountain, the whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy. 
Behold, this is the law of the house.* This enumeration plainly im- 
plies, that God's professing people, ought to be ashamed of any want 
of conformity to the law of the house, even in matters that may seem 
to be of less importance. They ought to be ashamed of omitting even 
the tythe of mint, annise and cummin, when God requires it, as well 
as of omitting the weightier matters of judgement, mercy and truth. 
And if the church ought to be ashamed of such an omission, she ought 
to account it censurable in her members. 

But, according to the scheme of catholic communion* a particular 
church is bound to admit to sacramental communion, without any cen- 
sure, those who avow the most obstinate opposition to the scriptural 
profession which she has attained; provided only that the parts of her 
profession which they oppose, however plainly contained in the scrip- 
ture, be non-essentials. It will be strange, it a scheme so contrary to 
scripture, should be found to have been adopted and maintained by 
the whole church of God, in any period. 

§ 27. Instances have been produced as examples of this lax com- 
munion, which ought by no means to be admitted as such. Thus in- 
stances of the church's use of creeds, consisting of doctrines that are 
called essential, are no examples of this lax communion ; while it does 
not appear, that the profession which the primitive church required of 
her members, was limited to what was literally expressed in these 
creeds; and while these creeds themselves serve to shew the care of 

♦ E*ek. xliii. 10, 11, f2. . 
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the church to ttclu^e the erroneous from her communion; the terms 
used in them being allowed to have been directly opposite to Hie terms 
in which the erroneous expressed their Opinions. In the second place, 
instances of sacramental communion between churches having various 
usages, which may be justly considered as indifferent, and not con- 
trary to the scriptural profession and testimony maintained by either 
of these churches, are no examples of this lax communion. In short, 
instances of one church having sacramental communion with another, 
while there is nothing in the profession of the one opposite to the 
scriptural profession of the other, cannot be admitted as example's of 
the catholic communion in question. 

$ 28. Alex. Was not catholic communion practised in the times of 
the apostles, or soon after ? 

Buf. We have already considered several passages in the Acts of 
the Apostles, which have been proposed as examples of this pretended 
catholic communion; and have Found them nothing to the purpose. 
The truth is, this scheme of communion could have no place in the 
times of the apostles ; because there was then no difference among 
the churches in respect of their profession of the faith. Every church, 
planted by the apostles or evangelists, professed adherence to their 
whole doctrine, and to no other. Hence, while the profession trf all 
the churches was the same, one church's admission of the members of 
another church, to her sacramental communion, could never imply the 
admission of an open and obstinate opposer of any one article of her 
scriptural profession. There were disorders and offences in the first 
christian churches, as well as in the churches at present ; but there is 
no evidence, that the constitution of any of these churches tolerated, in 
their communion, the rejection of a single article of the doctrine, wor- 
ship or discipline delivered by the apostles* 

§ 29, It seems to have been .the sense of the catholic church, for at 
least two centuries after the decease of the apostles, that no avowed 
opposer of any one article, essential or non-essential, of the doctrine 
of the apostles, ought to be admitted to sacramental communion; Of 
this we may be satisfied by observing some things, that are obvious in 
the history of the church in the second and third centuries, and even 
in some measure in the fourth and fifth. 

The first thing I observe, is, that the fathers in that period still 
called the doctrine, which all the faithful members of the ctiurch were 
to hold, the c^c trine or the truth taught by the apostles and their suc- 
cessors in the ministry ; and these fathers also represented another or 
different doctrine, held by any, as a sufficient ground of withdrawing 
from them. " Let the children," says Clemens Romanus, « be bred 
^ up in the institutions of Christ. All these things must be confirmed 
"by the faith that is in Christ. It will behoove us, that we do all 
*< things in order, whatsoever our Lord has commanded us to do."* 
<< Let us serve in fear," says Ignatius, " and with all reverence, as both 
*< himself hath commanded; and, ?s the apostles, who preached the 
*< gospel to us, and the prophets, who foretold the coming of the Lord; 
« have taught us* being zealous of what is good ; abstaining from all 
f< offences, and from raise brethren."t ^ I have heard of some wjio 

* Clemens' Epistle to the Corinthians, Sect 21, 22, 40. 
t Ignatius' Epistle to the FhiJippians, Sect. 6. 
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* have passed % you, having perverse doctrine ; whom ye did not 
« gaffer to sow among yen."* « Study to be confirmed in the doc- 
« trine of our Lord and his- apostles; that so whatsoever ye do, ye may 
« nrosper.'H " 1 exhort you, or rather not I, but the love of Jesus 
« Christy that ye Use none but christian nourishment, abstaining from 
« pasture, which is of another kind, 1 mean heresy ;— namely, that of 
« those who coftfoand together the doctrine of Jesus Christ with their 
«ow* poison; while they seem worthy of belief; or even give a deadly 
« potion mixed with sweet wine \ so that he, who is ignorant of it," 
" does with treacherous pleasure, drink in his own death. Wherefore, 
" guard yourselves against such persons. And you wiH do so, if yon 
" are not putted up, but continue inseparable from Jesus Christ our 
" God, ana from your bishops, and from the commands of the apos- 
" ties."}: « Let not those who seem worthy of credit, and ret teach 
"other doctrines, disturb thee. Stand firm and immoveable, as an 
" anvil, when it is beaten upon."|| The epistle of Barnabas exhorts 
the christian in these words : « Thou shalt love, as the apple of thine 
" eye, every one that speaketh unto thee the word of the Lord."§ 
" No man, 9 ' says Justin Martyr, « is admitted to the food we call the 
« Eucharist, but he only that believeth the worth of our doctrine,"t 
« We must withdraw," says Irenteus, " from the Presbyters who serve 
"their lusts and have not the fear of God in their hearts 5— Iwt we 
"must adhere to those who keep the doctrine of the apostles; and 
« with the order of the Presbytery' shew sound speech and a blameless 
« conversation."* 

Alex. What do you mean, Rufus, by adducing these passages. I 
hope, you do not think, that the advocates for catholic communion are 
against our adhering to the doctrine of the apostles. 

JfcUf. What I mean to infer from these passages, is, that the primi- 
tive christians, in speaking of those from whom church members were 
to withdraw, or with whom they were not to join in sacramental com- 
munion, did not distinguish between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial parts of the apostolic doctrine ; and that there seems to be no 
ground to think, that they would have joined. in communion with an 
obstinate and avowed opposer of what they knew and acknowledged 
to be an article of that doctrine. 

Mex. The primitive church, from the days of the apostles to the 
close of the fourth century, in the exposition of her faith, as a rallying 
point of union, confined herself to a tew great principles,— principles, 
which are, every where and at all times, vital to the religion of Jesus, — 
and without which it is impossible, there should be either Christianity 
or christians. Nothing can be more simple, or summed up with more 
studious brevity, than the early creeds, or, as they were called, the 
symbols of the faith: Such is that familiarly known by the name of 
The jfoosffes' Vreed; and that in Ireneeus against various heresies, in 
the following terms : " The church, although scattered over the whole 
" world, even to the extremities of the earth, has received from the 

• Ignat Epttt to the Eph Sect 9. f I 6 nftt - fyiit to the Magnet. Sect IS. 

* Ignat. Epist to the Trail. Seet. 6. 7. Ignat Epiit to Polycarp. 
A Barnabas' Epitt Seet 19. % Just Mart 2 Apol. 

* Iren. advertua Harases, Ub. iv. cap. 44. 
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"apostles and their disciples, the faith, viz. one Cfod the Father, Al- 
t' mighty, that made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and all 
" things therein ; and one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became 
« incarnate for oar salvation ; and one Holy Spirit, who, by the holy 
" prophets, preached the dispensations, and the advents, ana the gene- 
« ration from a virgin, and the suffering, and the resurrection from the 
" dead, and the assumption, in flesh, into heaven, of our beloved Lord 
« Jesus Christ; and his coming again from the heaven in the glory of 
« the Father, to sum up all things, and raise all flesh of all mankind ; 
« that to Christ Jesus our Lord, and God, and Saviour, and King, 
" according to the good pleasure of his Father who is invisible, every 
" knee may bow, of beings in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ; 
« and every tongue may confess to him ; and that he may exercise 
"righteous judgement upon all,— sending the ungodly into eternal 
" fire ; — but bestowing on the righteous and holy, incorruption, and the 
" possession of eternal glory." It is clear, that this venerable father 
meant here to state substantially those high and leading truths which 
formed the doctrinal bond of their union.* 

Ruf. lhave already observed, that the church's use of such creeds 
is nothing to your purpose; while, as has been shewn by various ex- 
positors of the Apostles' Creed, the reason of the selection of the par- 
ticular articles, stated in these creeds, was their direct and express 
imposition to the errors, which prevailed at the time when they were 
composed ; a circumstance which rendered the church's requiring an 
assent to them a proper mean of excluding such, as adhered to these 
errors, from sacramental communion. The summary of the faith, 
given by Ireneeus, suited the design of his treatise ; which was to state 
some of the leading principles of the christian religion, which were 
manifestly opposite to the errors which he enumerates. But it can 
do nothing to prove, that the primitive church used what is now called 
catholic communion. For if we suppose it to be meant, that these 
creeds were the only bond of union in such a manner, that persons 
were admitted to sacramental communion, who assented to the words, 
though they openly denied many truths of God's word, that were only 
implied, or not expressed, in the words of these creeds ; it would prove 
too much for your purpose; I mean more than, I suppose, you would 
grant: for then it would prove, that the primitive church admitted 
persons, who openly denied the proper satisfaction of Christ in the 
stead of his people, the duty of partaking of the sacraments of bap? 
tisra and the Lord's supper, and a multitude of other truths, which 
are not expressly mentioned in the creeds to which you refer* On, 
the other hand, if the bond of union, as to doctrine in the primitive 
church, included not only the truths literally expressed in these creeds, 
but also other truths that were implied, and. such as are not mentioned 
in them ; then the communicants of the primitive church must be con- 
sidered as assenting to these other truths ; and the avowed and obsti- 
nate denial of them, as well as of those literally mentioned in these 
creeds, must have been a ground of exclusion from sacramental com- 
munion. And, indeed, to suppose, that the primitive church dispensed 
with the faith and profession of the doctrines or commands of Christ's 
word, not expressly mentioned in these creeds $ or that she did not 

* Plea for Catholic Sacramental Communion, pages 38, 69, 40, 42. 
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censure the open and obstinate denial of such doctrines and commands, 
is a supposition not only groundless, bat reproachful to the primitive 
church 5 as if she had not so much as aimed at a faithful adherence to 
the whole word of Christ, or as if there had been some of his words, 
the denial of which, even in the most open and obstinate manner, gave 
her little or no offence. 

Mex. As heresies, corrupting an j cardinal principle of Christianity, 
arose in the church, her public profession met them bj an open and 
decisive assertion of the injured truth. This necessarily enlarged, bj 
degrees, the number of articles in her creed, as well as v\% scope of her 
ministerial instruction. But the basis of her communion was laid so 
broad, that all, who held the Head, might join in the enjoyment ef 
christianprivileges.* 

Ruf. Trie church's creed, as contained in the writings of the apos- 
tles and prophets, may be justly said to have been always the same ; 
it was never altered : the enlargement of it was only its application to 
the new appearance of prevailing error. But such new application 
shewed, that the basis of the church's communion was not so narrow ; 
nor so limited to a few general terms, as your catholic scheme suppos- 
es ; and that it excluded from sacramental communion an obstinate 
opposer of any of the doctrines of the apostles, even though they were 
not expressly mentioned in what is called the apostles', or in Iremeus' 
creed. The reason of the condemnation of errors by the primitive 
church, was not merely because they were contrary to some cardinal 
doctrines, but because they were contrary to any of the doctrines 
taught by the apostles, as has been shewn. 

Jkex. The ancient church never launched out into wide discussion ; 
never pursued principles to their remote consequences 5 nor embar- 
rassed her testimony by numerous and minute applications, t 

Ruf. There were two things, which the ancient church, before the 
grand papal apostacy, aimed at in stating her testimony: one was, 
that it should be pure or exactly conformable, in every article, to the 
word of God. Hence the church, in those days, studied to mark with 
precision the differences between truth and error, and to guard against 
extremes. Thus, while she asserted the scriptural distinction of the 
persons in the Godhead against Praxeas and Sabellius, she also main- 
tained the numerical unity of the Divine essence in the three persons 
against Arias and Macedonius : She held both the distinction of the 
natures in the person of Christ against Nestorius, and also the unity of 
his person against Eutyches. This could not be done without discus- 
sion and the accurate deducing of consequences. The other thing, 
which the ancient church aimed at, was to render her creed, or public 
profession, more and more perfect as to its extent and particularity; 
She enlarged, as you yourself have just now observed, her statement 
of the articles of her creed. She endeavoured to go on toward per- 
fection in this matter. It was not the policy of the church of Christ, 
in her purer times, to conceal the errors held by some in her commu- 
nion by stating her profession in general and ambiguous terms. 

JUex. The creed of the primitive church contained her terms of 
communion. Consequently agreement in opinions, about which chris- 
tians might differ, without impugning any of these doctrines* made no 
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part of these terms* She did not consider such differences as violat- 
ing her unity. And how numerous they were, no one needs be told, 
who has looked into her history.* 

Muf. We have seen, that the creed of the primitivechurqh was never 
limited to the points literally mentioned in the appstles' andlrenseus* 
creeds. While christians considered all the doctrines of the apos- 
tles as belonging to the bond of the church's union, they must have 
reckoned the unity of the church to be violated or impaired by the 
open denial of any one of these doctrines. ^ I know, there were nu- 
merous differences and disputes in the primitive church ; yet it would 
be difficult to produce an instance of any that were admitted to sacra- 
mental communion, in the period of which I now speak, wh<) avowed 
the rejection of what the church in her public profession justly ac- 
knowledged to be a doctrine of the apostles. Anicetus at Rome ad- 
mitted Polycarp to sacramental communion, notwithstanding a differ^ 
ence between them about the observation of Easter. But, in this in- 
stance, what was denied by Polycarp was no doctrine of the apostles : * 
for, as the historian Socrates observes, neither Christ nor his apostles 
had delivered any command about it. Various rites of human inven- 
tion, such as the use of oil, of milk, and honey in the administration of 
baptism and the mixing of the wine in the Lord's supper with water, 
were insensibly introduced in some parts of the church. But, while 
bo explicit testimony was given in the profession of any particular 
church against those rites as corruptions of the instituted worship qf 
God, amjas contrary to die doctrine of the apostles, the sacramental 
communion between churches that used them, and those that omitted 
them, was no example of the catholic communion which is now under 
consideration. The church's suffering these innovations to pass with- 
out notice was an evidence of a general decline in some degree from 
her primitive purity and vigilance. But in this case there was no ex- 
ample of sacramental communion, like that of the scheme in question, 
between any publicly and obstinately denying a part, supposed to be not 
essential, of the doctrine of the apostles, and those who professed ad- 
herence $o that as well as other parte of their doctrine. 

But it is time to proceed to a second observation, which is, that the 
primitive church sometimes excluded from their communion such as 
they had ground, according to a judgement of charity, to consider as 
real christians. They certainly regarded Tertullian in this light; for 
whom Cyprian had such an esteem, that, when he called for any of his 
writings, he used to say, Da magistrum, Give me the doctor; and yet, 
when Tertullian joined the sect of the Montanists, he was considered 
as out of the communion of the church. f Novatian and his followers 
were also excluded from it ; though many of them were allowed to be 
pious ; and though their error in refusing to readmit to communion 
those who had once lapsed by denying the faith, whatever evidence 
they gave afterwards of repentance, was not ap error in the more es- 
sential parts of the christian religion. It is not said, that their pro- 
fession was in any other respect contrary to the doctrine of the apos- 

* Plea, Seepage 111. 

f Da Pin says, all the ancients have spoken of him as one, who after he had joined the 
Montanists, was out of the communion of the church. Bibliotheca yeterum Ecelesiast. 
to!, i. page 70. 



ties. Christians in this period refused to have communion wHb here- 
tics* The Word heresy seems to have been then used in a larger sense, 
than that in which it is now taken. TertuUian defines heresy, Quod- 
cunque qdversus veritatem sapit; etiam conswtudos* whatever opin- 
ion is held as wisdom, while it is against the truth ; though recommend- 
ed by ancient custom. Even Jerome long after gives this definition of a 
heretic r ((uiscunqite alitor seripturam intelligit* quam sensus spiritus 
Sancti jlagitaty quo conseripta est,f that he is one who understands 
the scriptures otherwise, than the mind of the Holy Spirit requires. 
It is certain, that all, who were called heretics, were not equally op- 
posers of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. JErias in the 
fourth century was accounted a heretic, not so much on account of 
Arianism, with which he seems to have been falsely charged, as for 
his judgement about the identity of bishop and presbyter, and for hie 
opposition to anniversary fasts and prayers for the dead. Meletius, 
says Du Pin, was a very good cathphc $ and yet he was for a time ex* 
eluded from the communion of Pacclinus and Athanasius. The catho- 
lics in the fourth century refused to have communion with eminently 
pious men on account of their communion with Arians. Thus Thee- 
dolies and other bishops excluded Basil from their communion on ac- 
count of his correspondence with Eustathius an Arian bishop.f 

It is evident, then, that there were some who, according to a judge- 
ment of charity, had communion with Christ, with whom, while they 
persisted in some error, the primitive christians deemed it neither safe 
nor warrantable to have sacramental communion. 

In the third place, it may be observed, that the authority of councils 
was regarded by the primitive church as the ordinance of Christ; on 
which account their decrees, being found agreeable to the word of 
God, were received as rules of discipline. It is evident, thatthese de- 
crees, while consonant to the scripture, were justly considered as terms 
of communion, though they did not belong to the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. Thus, one of the decrees of the council described in the xv. 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles prohibited the practice of eating 
blood, while it gave offence to the Jewish converts. This regula- 
tion against giving offence, was as far from being an essential, as any 
thing that really belongs to Christianity can be : Yet it. was undoubted- 
ly necessary to be observed by the members of those churches, to 
which the decrees of that council were delivered 5 and such as re- 
jected this regulation, while the observation of it was necessary to avoid 
giving offence, were liable to censure, and if obstinate, to exclusion 
from sacramental communion. Such obligation is implied in the names 
given to the directions of this council, viz. necessary burdens and de- 
crees, and in the delivery of them to several churches to be kept. A 
council held in Africa in the year 253, declared it to be an error to 
assert, that infants ought not to be baptised, till the eighth day after 
their birth. The council of Nice which met in the year 325, made 
several good regulations with regard to discipline ; such as, that pro- 
hibiting the ordination of novices, or new converts, according to Paul's 
direction in 1 Tim. ii; 6 : another prohibiting the practice of usury 

* Dte virgtnibus velandjs. f In epistblam ad Galat. 
f Bibliotheca vetgrum Ecclesiasticonarn, vol. 2, page 123. 
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among the clergy, in order to check the progress of covetofasness : in 
opposing which the ministers of Christ ought to be exemplary) accord- 
ing to the apostles character of a bishop, that be should not be covetous 
or greedy of filthy lucre 5 and another prohibiting the rebaptism of 
those wh# had been baptised by the Novatians and other separatists ; 
provided they professed the belief of the Trinity, and administered 
baptism in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. It 
is obvious, that these decrees did not respect the most essential part* 
of the christian religion. The authority of councils was greatly re- 
spected by the ancient church : nor do 1 know any reason to believe, 
that it was her practice to admit any open opposers of the decrees of 
legitimate and approved councils to her sacramental communion.* 
It is true, councils are not infallible; and it would be easy to make a 
collection of erroneous and futile decrees of councils. So it would be 
easy to make a collection of the wicked and oppressive laws of civil 
states; but as no reasonable person would allow that to be an objec- 
tion to the authority of laws in the civil state ; so it cannot well be ad- 
mitted as a sufficient objection to the authority of the decrees of ec- 
clesiastical councils. The church is fallible : she may find her former 
judgements to have been wrong; in which case, she ought to correct 
them. But as long as she finds them agreeable to the word of God; 
she cannot consistently admit the open and obstinate opposers of them 
to her sacramental communion. This was the principle which regu- 
lated the communion ot the ancient church. Indeed every society, 
civil and religious, so far as it is regular, adheres to the same prin- 
ciple. 

In the fourth place, it may be observed, that, on account of the unity 
and uniformity of the ancient churches, their communion with ona 
another, cannot be considered as an example of the catholic communion 
now pleaded for. Among churches, which it is supposed, are to have 
this communion with one another, there is not only some difference of 
opinions and practices, as there may be, in some degree, among the 
members of the same church ; but each of these churches is constituted 
expressly for the purpose of maintaining its peculiar tenets and practi- 
ces ; and whoever joins with that church declares, ipso facto, or in 
doing so, his agreement with the tenets or practices, for the mainte- 
nance of which it exists as a separate society. 

The end, for which one of these churches exists, is the maintenance 
of Episcopacy '$ the end of another of them is the support of Jlntipwdo- 
baptism $ the end of a third is, the upholding of the Congregational or 
Independent scheme of church order. Thus, it is the case with these 
churches that they have opposite and contradictory professions. It 
was quite otherwise with the ancient churches, that had communion, 
with one another. They were different in their local situation ; but 
they were not constituted or maintained as separate churches^on ac- 
count of differences in their public profession or practice. . : ' 

Jilex. Catholic communion proceeds upon this principle, that a differ- 
ence in rites and customs, in worship, in different churches of Christ, 
should not dissolve the bonds of the union; a principle which was pro- 

* The decrees of synods or councils, says Mr. Gibbon, speaking of this period, " regtt* 
lated every important controversy of faith and discipline." The Decline of the Rom. 
Emp. chap. xv. 
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eeeded on by the ancient church. There were discordant parties in 
the apostolical church itself; as in modes of dress, to be used by per- 
sons attending public worship ; there were disputes about the religious 
distinction of meats and days: but the apostle Paul reckoned, that 
matters of secondary moment, relating to the worship of God, were no 
justifiable cause of contention among christians. Let u% follow after 
the things which make for peace, andthtngs wherewith one may edify; 
mar build up and not pull down, another. Circumcision is nothing, 
and uncircumcisionift nothing but keeping the commandments of God* 
Accordingly, Paul circumcised Timothy to soothe a Jewish prejudice: 
he submitted, by the advice of the Presbyters at Jerusalem? to a use- 
less but harmless ceremony -in purifying himself, along with four men 
who had a tow on them, for the express purpose of disproving the 
charge of making war upon the customs belonging to the Divine wor~ 
ship, which the converts, belonging to the Jews, had retained from the 
ancient ceremonial. About customs, as customs, he strove not.* 

Ruf. The case of the meats and days, with regard to which the 
christians at Rome were to exercise forbearance, and that of Paul's 
circumcising Timothy, have been already considered. But it may 
now be observed, that when you talk of rites and ceremonies, as car- 
nal things, and of customs as customs, you forget the state of the ques- 
tion; which is not, whether we may have communion with those 
churches and their members, that have some rites or customs of an 
indifferent nature, which are not in use among us P But, the question 
under our consideration, is this : supposing that we have, in our united 
capacity, or as a church, exhibited to the world, a confession or testi- 
mony on behalf of certain truths of God's word, in opposition to the 
contrary erroneous opinions, and on behalf of certain commandments 
of God, in opposition to the commandments of men ; whether we are 
still bound to join in sacramental communion with the avowed and 
obstinate 'opposers of one or more articles of that scriptural profession 
or testimony, on this consideration ; that what is opposed, though it be 
really a truth or commandment of God, is not essentially necessary to 
salvation, or not assented to by every true christian ? The only ex- 
amples of your catholic communion, then, must be examples of the 
apostolic or ancient church, admitting to her sacramental communion 
avowed and obstinate opposers of some article of her scriptural pro- 
fession; of something which was, both really and in the church's con- 
fession, a truth revealed or a duty enjoined in the word of God ; though, 
compared with other truths or duties, it might be considered as of less 
importance. The import of this catholic scheme is not, that circum- 
cision or uncircumcision is nothing ,but the keeping of the command- 
ments of God : it is rather to this effect, The keeping of the least of 
Gods' commandments is nothing; but only the keeping of the greater 
and more important* 

The question is npt, whether harmless ceremonies, such as you ac- 
count Paul's purifying .himself with four men who had a vow upon 
them, (though perhaps some would think it an unbecoming reflection 
on the apostle and his advisers, to say that, as the case was circum- 
stanced, it was useless) ought to be a bar to sacramental communion ? 
but whether an avowed and obstinate attachment to superstitious cere* 

** * Plea, fee. pages 49, 50, 51, 52, 53. 
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monies, that are justly condemned, not merely as useless* bat as cor- 
rupting the instituted worship of God, by taking away something from 
it, or by adding some human invention: whether this, or any thing 
else equally contrary to the word of God, be not a bar to that com* 
munion ? In short, your examples of the communion of the ancient 
churches, are nothing to your purpose ; unless they be examples of 
their having sacramental communion with open and determined op- 
posers of something, which, though not deemed essential, is really a 
Esrt of the christian religion ; and which is acknowledged in. the pub* 
c profession of the church, to be so. 

$ 30. JMex. In the ancient church, various observances arose out of 
different climates, previous habits, social institutions, national charac- 
ter; and were as necessarily continued, and naturally increased. 
They produced* however, no discord, no inconvenience* till about the 
middle of. the second century ; when sharp and vehement contests 
arose between the Asiatic and Western Churches, about the celebra , 
tton of Easter. 

Muf. The particulars you mention, different climates, previous 
habits, social institutions, national character .might warrant and re- 
quire various applications of the doctrines of the scripture, in opposi- 
tion to error, and also of duty enjoined, in opposition to sinful prac- 
tices. The consideration of the particular cases in which these appli- 
cations of doctrines and duties were made, might shew them to be all 
agreeable to the word of God, and so no groundof discord. And sup- 
posing some of these applications to be erroneous and discordant, they 
might not enter into the matter of the public profession of any of those 
churches. In this case, the communion of these churches with one 
another, would be no example of the scheme of sacramental communion 
between, churches, whose public professions are so opposite to one 
another, as those of the Presbyterians and Episcopalians; of the Psedo* 
baptists and Antipsedobaptists. ' 

The contest about the celebration of Easter, is nothing to the pur* 
pose ; that is, it is no example of the church's holding sacramental 
communion with the open and obstinate opposers of any part of her 
scriptural profession ; because, as has been already observed, neither 
the opinion of Victor, nor that of the Asiatics, on this subject* belonged 
to the matter of such a profession. If the one party bad been so faith- 
ful as to condemn the keeping of such a holiday, because it was neither 
appointed by Christ, nor mentioned. by the apostles; and the ether 
party had openly avowed their resolution to persist in the superstitious 
observation of it, their sacramental communion with one another, would 
have been an instance of what you call catholic communion. But, 
while the observation of Easter was considered by all parties, as only 
a custom received from their ancestors, and no matter of faith, or of 
their scriptural profession; the different opinions about it, could not 
affect sacramental communion, like the differences among several de- 
nominations of Protestants, about points 'belonging to the matter of 
their religious profession. Accordingly, Iren&us, in his letter to Vic- 
tor, says, " Not only the day, but the species of this fast was disputed. 
" Some thought, that only one day was to be kept; some two, some 
« more ; others supposed, that it was to be continued forty hours, in* 
f« eluding both day and night. This variety of opinion, adds Ireneeus, 
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« had not its rise in our time, but obtained before; as the tradition of 
" Easter bad been handed down by our predecessors to those who 
"came after them, nqt> it seems, with accuracy; bat* in the simple 
" and careless manner of common conversation/'* it is not conceiva- 
ble, that Irenssus would have spoken of this rite in such a manner, if 
he bad considered it as really belonging to the scriptural profession of 
•the christian church* As to what Irenseus adds about Polycarp's hold- 
ing Easter to have been kept on the 14th day of the first Jewish month) 
by John the disciple erf our Lord, and by the other apostles ; Poly carp 
could as little persuade Anicetus that it was so, as Anicetus could per- 
suade Polycarp that Peter and Paul kept it) as the Western Church 
pretended, on the Lord's day; which might sometimes be ike 14th, but 
was oftener another day of the month. Hence, we cannot reasona- 
bly think, that Irenseus accounted it any thing else, but an uncertain 
tradition. 

Meae. Do you not remember a letterofFermilian, Bishop of Csesarea, 
in Capadocia, in the year £56, to -Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, cen- 
suring Stephen, Bishop of Rome, for his arrogance, in condemning 
Cyprian and the African Churches; which had determined, that the 
baptism of heretics was not to be held valid, and in treating the bishops 
who adhered to this judgment, with the most insolent contempt. Those 
who are at Rome, says Firmilian, do not entirely observe all things 
which have been handed down from the beginning: and the Romans 
appeal in vain to the authority of the apostles, for their own usages; 
as is evident, from their differences about the days of Easter; and 
about many other particulars of divine worship : and all things are not 
observed there, precisely as they are observed at Jerusalem. He adds, 
that in many other places, a diversity of usages obtained, without any 
infringement of the peace and unity of the catholic church. Hence, 
firmilian concludes, that Stephen was highly culpable for breaking the 
communion between the Roman and the African churches To the 
same purpose, Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, lays it down as a rule, that 
wherever we find customs established, that are neither contrary to re- 
ligion nor good morals, and such as have any tendency to promote 
amendment of life, we ought, instead of disapproving, to commend 
and imitate them ; unless our compliance would give such offence to 
the weaker brethren, as would render it more .hurtful than beneficial. 
Again, says that venerable father, I have often perceived, with pain 
and grief, that weak christians are exceedingly disturbed by the con- 
tentious obstinacy and superstitious timidity of some brethren, who, 
in such matters as cannot be certainly determined, either .by the au- 
thority of the holy scriptures, or by the tradition of the universal 
church, or by utility in the reformation of life, raise litigious questions, 
as thinking nothing right but what they do themselves. 

Thus it appears, that in the ancient church, sacramental communion 
was not hindered by different usages and rites in religious worship. 
It becomes the dignified and prudent christian, as Augustine says, to 
do as he sees the church do, Wherever he may come.f 

f Non enira die die tentnm rftsoeptatio est, fled et de ipsa specie jejuni!, siquidem alii 
qnom «bi diem jejunandum esse putant, &c. Irenseus apud Fiusebium, lib. v. cap. 23. 

t Plea, &c. pages 60, 61, 62, 63. 
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Ruf. The observations of Firmilian and Augustinfe, are very proper, 
as applied to things which are not certainly determined by the holy 
scriptures, and which the church of Christ has not professed to be so ; 
or, as applied to customs, that are not contrary to faith nor good 
morals. But the rites, on account of which we may warrantably re- 
fuse to have sacramental communion with some churches and their 
members, are of a very different kind : they are such as, we know, 
have been found and declared by the church of Christ, tp be contrary 
to the word of God ; to be idolatrous or superstitious. When Augus- 
tine described the points, that ought not to hinder sacramental com- 
munion, as matters not certainly warranted by the authority of the 
apostles, or rites not contrary to religion ; it was plainly implied, that 
he disapproved of having such communion with those who denied doc- 
trines, certainly warranted by the apostolical authority, or who used 
rites contrary to the apostolical religion. 

Who can believe, that Augustine would bid a christian do whatever 
he sees any corrupt church do, wherever he may happen to come, or to 
practise what he is convinced, in his conscience, is vain supersti- 
tion 5 such as crossing, sprinkling with holy water, praying to saints, 
bowing to images, and other usages which he may see some churches 
practise ? The truth is, Augustine was speaking of churches, which 
made the same public profession; and of usages, which, on all sides, 
were considered as of an indifferent nature, and in which there was 
nothing immoral or impious. 

§ 31. Mex, The primitive church did not consider her "unity as 
broken, nor a sufficient cause of interrupting communion as afforded, 
by imperfection in her moral discipline. There was much greater 
aberration from correct conduct, among both clergy and laity, in the 
third century, than perhaps would be tolerated now in either, by any 
evangelical church. And yet, the most learned, laborious, holy men, 
the most stern reprovers of public declension, were the champions of 
one communion, and the most strenuous opposera of schism and sepa* 
ration. , 

Ruf. It is generally acknowledged, that though the church had, in 
the third century, declined from her primitive purity, she still retained 
the severity of her discipline. The exercise of this discipline, might 
be less rigid or exact in one part of the church, than in another; as is 
often the case, in different congregations, belonging to the same eccle- 
siastical body. But I recollect no instance of any part of the ancient 
church allowing communion to be held with avowed opposers of any 
article of her scriptural profession ; and therefore, sacramental eojft* 
munion, in the circumstances of diversity now mentioned, was quite 
different from your scheme of catholic communion. The one com- 
munion, for which these champions contended, was a communion in 
one profession, not in many different and contradictory professions of 
the christian religion. These champions agreed with *Rufinus, who 
said, " The holy church is that which keeps the faith of Christ ert- 
" tire."* Hence, we conclude, that it was then reckoned incumbent 
on the church of Christ, to hold fast the whole of that scriptural pro- 
fession, which she had attained ; and, consequently, that she could not 

* Ilia est ecclesia sancta qu» fidera Christi integrant servat Rafinus in Srmboluro* 
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warrantably admit 4o her communion, an open and obstinate opposer 
of any part of that profession. 

Whatever Strong expressions ma j be found in some of the writings 
of the fathers against schism ; yet, it does not appear to be their de- 
liberate judgement, that all sucn as declined sacramental communion 
with a particular church, on account of its corruptions in doctrine, wor- 
ship, or government, were to be considered as separating from the 
catholic church. 

«It is Christ alone," said Ambrose, " whom none may desert or 
" change. The faith of a church is first to be inquired after: If any 
" church rejects the faith, we are to leave its communion."* «« The 
" house of God," said Jerome, " which is the church, does not cojisist 
"in walls, but in the truth of the doctrines taught there."t "And 
"they are the church," said Cyprian, "who abide in the house of 
« God »* 

Mex. One thing, which shewed the catholic communion of the an- 
etents, was this, that every church received into communion j as fully 
as her own members, ministers and private christians, from any or 
every other church, provided evidence was obtained of their good 
standing ; such as letters of recommendation, or what are called tes- 
timonials or certificates, from their respective churches. And on the 
other hand, ministers and private christians deemed it their duty, and 
made it their practice, to join in communion with whatever church 
they might happen to visit, in any part of the world. || 

Muf. This agrees with what I have already represented as the state 
•f the ancient church. The whole church of Christ, however much 
the parts of it were divided by local situation, was considered as of 
one profession, and of one communion. There was no more difference 
between the most distant churches, in profession or practice, than 
there is now among several particular congregations, under the govern- 
ment of one Presbytery. Hence, it was then the purport of testimo- 
nials, which persons brought from the most distant churches, that the 
bearers made, in all respects, the same public profession of the faith, 
with that of the church to which they applied for admission to sacra- 
mental communion. Whereas a testimonial, according to the pre- 
tended catholic scheme, would run in very different terms : it would 
only attest that the public profession of the bearers, agreed with that 
of the church to which they came, in the essentials of the christian 
religion : in other respects, the former might be contradictory to the 
latter. Testimonials of this sort, seem to have been unknown in the 
ancient church. 

§ S2 Mtoc. The ancients agreed in one point: viz. That different 
communions exclude the idea of unity. Hence, on the one hand, the 
Novatians, Lucifertans, Donatists, who set up restrictive communions, 

* Ghristns est solos qoem nemo deserere debet, nemo mutare. Fides imprimis eccle- 
sise quasrenda mandator. Siquae est ecolesia quse fidem respuat, deserenda est. Am- 
brosius, lib. i. de poenitentia. 

. j- Domus Dei quae est ecclesia, non in parietibus consistit, sed in dogmatum veritate. 
Ecclesia vera est, ubi vera |des est Hieronymo, in PsaL xxxiii 

i nii sunt ecclesia, quf in Dei domo permanent Cypri. Bpist 55.^ 

] Plea, fee. pages ISO, 131. 
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acted on the avowed principle, that the catholic churchy from which 
they withdrew, had ceased to be the church of Christ On the other 
hand, they who condemned the separatists, held, that, by the very 
fact of their separate communion, they threw themselves out of the 
church of God. Both sides allowed, that two churches, refusing com- 
munion with each other, do thereby renounce the relation to each 
other as parts of a common whole; that is, of the catholic church. 
This position is assumed in the most unqualified manner, as incontro- 
vertible, by both Cyprian and Augustine in their writings against the 
Novatians and Donatists. The Novatian sect, which carried its 
rigour so far as to shut the doors of re-admission upon the lapsed, re- 
fused to hold communion with the rest of the church expressly on ac- 
count of her alleged corruptions. Against them Cyprian wrote his 
treatise on the unity of the church ; the whole bent of which is to shew 
that their separation was unscriptural and unlawful, and that they 
who will not hold communion with all and every part of the catholic 
church, cast themselves out of her pale, and forfeit their share of her 
benefits. In that treatise, after shewing the invisible unity of the 
church, Cyprian then demands ; " Does he, who maintains not this 
" unity, imagine, that he possesses the faith ? Does he, who sets 
" himself against the church, cherish a confidence of his being in the 
« church ? Whoever ii disjoined from the church is joined to an adul- 
" teress ; is separated from the promises made to the church. Nor can 
« that man attain to the rewards of Christ, who leaves the church of 
* Christ* He is an alien j he is profane ; he is an enemy." 

These things are spoken of the Novatians, who were not accused of 
unsound doctrine. The fact of their separation, though under the 
plea of cultivating and preserving a higher degree of purity, constitut- 
ed their offence, and drew upon them the general indignation of the 
church of God.* 

The Donatists in Africa, treading in the steps of the Novatians, set 
up a sectarian communion upon the very same pretext, « The church," 
said they, « was polluted : there were bad men in her fellowship : 
<' their consciences would not permit them to remain, lest they should 
«* be contaminated." 

Augustine tells these Donatists, that Cyprian, in a letter to Antoni- 
anus, shews, " that, before the final separation of the just and the un- 
" just, we are, in no manner,to withdraw from the unity of the church, 
« on account of the commixture of bad men with good.' 9 

" You maintain," continues Augustine, "that, by the contagion of 
" wicked Africans, (that is, by holding communion with the African 
" churches, which the Donatists pronounced to be too impure for their 
" fellowship,) by the contagion of wicked Africans, the church had 
« -perished from -the face of the earth; excepting what remains in the 
" party of Donatists, as in the wheat separated from the tares and the 
u chaff'.. You are, therefore, according to your error, or rather mad- 
" ness, compelled to embrace in your accusation all the churches, of 
" which we read in apostolic and canonical scriptures. But these 
" Africans whose sin you dare falsely charge upon other nations, are 
" either innocent or guilty. If they are innocent, they share with 
« those transmarine churches in the kingdom of Gfod. If guilty, they 

* Plea, &c. pages 123, 124, 125. 
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"share with them, as tares with the wheat; nor shall they be able to 
" hurt, in Africa itself, those, who, although knowing their character, 
" will not, on their account* separate themselves from the unity of 
« the church." 

This testimony establishes the great fact, that the principles and 
conduct of the Donatists, with regard to communion, christian and 
ministerial, were at war with the faith and practice of the whole 
church of God. And wherein their principles and practice in this 
matter, and their reasoning in defence of botn, differ from those of such 
churches as will hold no communion but with members of their own 
sect* let those good and mire intentioned men who defend the restric- 
tion, most solemnly consider* In one thing there is a remarkable dif- 
ference* The latter acknowledge as true churches and exemplary 
christians, many whose communion, they notwithstanding reject. 
But the former saw that such a confession overturns the very founda- 
tion upon which a separate communion is reared. They, therefore, 
carried their principles through 5 and. in order to justify their schism, 
maintained, that all, but their own, had ceased to be true churches. 
On this head, the palm of consistency, at least, mast be awarded to 
the Donatists. 

The sect of the Luciferians, so named from Lucifer, Bishop of 
Cagliari in Sardinia, was too feeble and ephemeral to attract regard in 
the general question. Their case, however, tends, among other facts, 
to shew the strength of the ties, which they endeavoured to break ; and 
to establish the doctrine of the obligation, that christians are under j to 
hold communion with all and every part of the catholic church.* 

Buf f I confess, that the passages you refer to in Cyprian and Au- 
gustine, taken abstractly or by themselves, seem to assert, *s you ob- 
serve* in the most unqualified manner, the unlawfulness of separating 
from the Roman and African churches. But how are these passages 
to be understood ? Are we to understand them as meaning, that it 
was unlawful to withdraw from the Roman and African churches in 
any case ; and that all christians were bound to believe, as they be- 
lieved, and to practice, as they practised, in matters of religion P Are 
we to understand these venerable fathers as directing people to join 
themselves, or adhere, to certain combinations of men at Rome or in 
Africa, calling themselves the only church of Christ, with certain men 
called bishops at their head ; not allowing any to judge, whether the 
matter of their public profession, and the manner of maintaining it, 
were agreeable to the word of Christ or not? On this supposition, the 
most bigotted Papist never carried the claims of the church of Rome 
higher than these fathers did. ^ But as this supposition is manifestly 
absurd in itself; so it is inconsistent with the other parts of the writ- 
ings of these fathers in which they represent it as the duty of christians 
to examine, whether the doctrine and order of particular churches be 
agreeable to the scripture, or not ; and to adhere to them or withdraw 
from them, according to the result of their examination. To this pur- 
pose, many passages of the writings of these fathers may be produced. 
" Let us not regard," says Augustine to the Donatists, " what 1 say, 
« or what you say 5 but let us hear what the Lord says. To the au- 

* Plea, Ice. paget 69, 70, 73, 75, 76, X$9. 
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« thority of Divine Scripture we yield our consent, our faith, our sufr* 
"mission. There let us seek the church, and the determination of 
" our cause."* Again, he says, " In the scriptures we have learned 
" Christ, in the scriptures we have learned the church. We all have 
" the scriptures in our hands. Why then do we not all retain Christ 
" and the church r"t 

Chrysostom, on the gospel of Matthew, has these words. « The sar 
" cred scripture explains itself, and suffers no one to err. Let us 
"then, I earnestly beseech you, follow the sacred scripture accut* 
« rately."J 

" This is the cause," says he, " of all our evils, that, in the discus- 
" sion of questions, many through ignorance are unable to adduce such 
« testimonies from the scriptures, as are pertinent to the purpose. 
« What pity it is, that, while every artificer will defend his art, the 
" christian should be unable to give a reason for his religious profes- 
« sion."|| 

" Whence does any one," says the same father in another place, 
« who wishes to know what is the true church of Christ, attain that 
" knowledge, but by the scripture P The Lord, therefore, knowing, 
" that in matters of religion, there would be so great confusion in the 
" latter days, enjoins christians, who desire to ne established in the 
"true faith, to betake themselves- to nothing but the scriptures. 
*' Otherwise their regard for other things will ensnare and ruin them, 
" through their ignorance of what belongs to the character of a true 
"church of Christ; leading them to a compliance with the abomi- 
" nation of desolation which stands within the holy places of the 
«church«"$ 

From these and similar passages we are led to infer, that it was the 
mind of these fathers, that we ought to have sacramental communion 
with a church whose public profession, and whose manner of main- 
taining her profession, we have found most agreeable to the scrip- 
tures ; and not with any that, in these respects, openly oppose such a 
church. 

Thus, in order to avoid charging these fathers with absurdity and 
inconsistency, we must not understand them as meaning,, that it was 

* Non audiamus, hsec dico ; sed aodiamus, hsec dicit Dominus. Sunt certe libri Dorai- 
lrici, quorum autoritate utrique consentimus, utrique servimus : ibi qusramiis eeclesiam ; 
ibi discutiaraus eausam nostram. Aug. De Unitate ecclcsise. , 

f In scripturis didicimus Christum, in scripturis didicimus eeclesiam. Has scripturas 
communiter habemus. Quare non in eis et Christum et eeclesiam communiter retinemus. 
Aug. Epist 116. 

i Sacra Scrip'tura seipsam exponit, et neminem ercare sinit. Oro igitur et obsecro, ut, 
ad amussim, canonem sacra Scripture sequamur. Horn. 13. Lat ver. ' 

1 Hoc omnium malorum est causa quod multi nesciunt Seripturarum testimonia in op- 
portunis rebus adducere absurdum est, quodomnes generatim opifices quisque pro sua: artis 
professione pugnet : Christianas autem non passit sure religionis offerre rationem. Horn. 
16. in Joannem. k 

§ Qui writ cognosere, qua sit vera ecclesia Christi,unde cognoscit, nisi tantnmmodo per 
Scripturas ? Sciens ergo Dominus tantam confusiooera rerum, novissimis diebua esse fiitu- 
ram ; ideo mandat, ut Christian i qui sunt in Christianitate, volentes accipere firmitatem 
fidei verse ; ad nuliara rem fugiant, nisi ad Scripturas. Alioqui si ad alia respexerint, 
seandalizabuntur et peribunt, non intelligentes quae sit vera Ecclesia. Et per hoe incident 
in abomintationem desolationu qux stat in Sanctis Ecclesiw locis. Horn. 49. in Matthoeum . 
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shnply by flie fact of separation from the Roman and African churches, 
that the Novatian* and Donatists cast themselves out of the catholic 
church, and forfeited their share of her benefits ; but it was rather be- 
cause their separation had no cause or no sufficient cause on the part 
of the Roman and African churches $ and a criminal cause, on the part 
of the separatists. 

1st. There was no sufficient cause of separation on the part of these 
churches. The Novatians had no scriptural reason to blame the Ro- 
man church for receiving into communion such as had fallen by com- 
pliance with heathen persecutors, after the v had given satisfying evi- 
dence of repentance ; the sin of such offenders, Was not greater, than 
that of the incestuous person, whom the apostle directed the Corinthi- 
ans to receive upon a credible profession of repentance. With regard 
to the Donatists, the immediate cause of their separation was the case 
of Cecilian's ordination to the office of Bishop 01 Carthage, which the 
Donatists said, was illegal ; because Cecilian had been ordained by a 
traditor, that is, by one of those who, in the time of Diocletian's perse- 
cution, had delivered the sacred writings to the magistrates to be burnt; 
and because he was said to have hindered victuals from being convey- 
ed to the christian confessors and martyrs, during that persecution. 
But, on a trial of Cecilian's case at Rome, he was acquitted ; the wit- 
nesses brought by the Donatists confessed that they had nothing to say 
against him. But, supposing, that the personal faults, with which 
Cecilian was charged by the Donatists, had been real, and that there 
had been some mistake in his acquittance by their opponents; yet this 
matter could never justify their separation; for it is granted, on all 
hands, that the private and personal misconduct of some within the 
pale of a church, and transient mistakes of her office-bearers in the 
determination of such cases, will not warrant separation from her com- 
munion. 

gdly, On the part of both the Novatians and the Donatists, there 
appears to have been a criminal cause. On this subject, these fathers 
speak with sufficient clearness and precision. Cyprian shews, that 
Novatian was cruel and unreasonable in telling those delinquents, 
whom he exhorted to endeavour to efface the memory of their offences 
by their tears and good works, that, notwithstanding all their en- 
deavours, they must die out of the communion of the church. See a 
letter, written by Cyprian in the year 252. 

Theodoret, writing concerning Novatian, says, " That he called the 
" followers of his sect not only Novatians, but also Cathari, that is, 
« pure; and feared not the charge which the Lord God brought against 
" some who said, each of them, I am clean; touch me not : adding, 
" These are a smoke in my nostrils ; a fire burning all the day : for 
" the Lord resisteth the proud."* 

To the same purpose, says Isidorus, " They denominate themselves 
" Cathari, on account of their pretended purity ; for, they, glorying 
" in their merits, refuse reconciliation to those who have fallen, howr 

* Qui rase seetas asseohe erant, eos non solum Novatianos, sed etiam Catharous, id eat, 
raundos appellavit j et nee Domini Dei accusationem veritusest, quant fecit ad versus non- 
nullos dicentes, mundus sum, ne me tangas ; et subjunxit, fti sunt fumus in naso meo ; 
iimit omni die ardens — Dominus enim superbia rewtit. Theod. Lib. 3. Herat fabu. citatu} 
in Forbeiii Instnictionibus* page 710. 
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« ever penitent; they condemn widows who marry, as adulteresses; 
« they represent themselves as purer than others.''* 

Thej also obliged such as came over to them from the other pfurts of 
the christian church, to be rebaptised. 

The Donatists carried these evils to a still greater height With 
regard to the opinion they had of their own perfection, Optatus, a 
Bishop of Melevi, in Africa, who wrote a long treatise concerning the 
schism of the Donatists, reproves them severely. " Ye," says he, 
« who would appear holy ana innocent to men, whence is that sane- 
« tity, which you arrogate to yourselves P a sanctity which jthe apostle 
" John dares not claim : for he says, If we say, we have no sin, we 
« deceive ourselves, and the truth %s not in us. Christ, in the gospel, 
« without naming you, delineates your character, in the parable of the 
« Pharisee and the Publican ; which was spoken to them, who trusted 
« in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others."t 

To the same purpose, says Augustine, « I forbear to speak of the ne- 
« farious pride, with which they represent the character and manners 
" of themselves and their followers, as free from every stain, from 
« every faulff 

Another error, furiously contended for, by the Donatists, was, that 
sincere christians were polluted by being in the same church com- 
munion with the wicked. So that there could be no church, where the 
wicked were suffered to remain. 

" Such were the pride and insanity," says Optatus, " of the Dona- 
" tists, in this respect, that they broke in pieces the altars, on which 
« the Catholics had offered the sacrament of the body and blood of the 
"Lord; kneaded the fragments into masses, and sold them to the 
« Pagans. In many places, they exorcised and washed the walls, 
"within which the Catholics had celebrated Divine worship: nor 
" would they permit the bodies of the Catholics to be interred in the 
" public burial places. They threw the sacramental elements, conse- 
" crated by the Catholics, to the dogs. They shaved the heads of the 
« priests that came over from the Catholics to their party, as having 
« been defiled by the other Catholic priests : observing the words of 
"the prophet Haggai, Those things, which an unclean person hath 
" touched, are unclean. They not only refused to eat with the Catho- 
" lies, to salute them, and to be called their brethren ; but would not , 
" bear to converse with them, even about those matters of religion, 
" that were in dispute between them." 

* Cathari pro munditis ita se nominaverunt ; gloriantes enira de sttis mentis, lapsis 
poenitentibus reeonciliationem negant ; viduaa si nupscrint, tanquam adulteras damnant ; 
mundiores se cceteris predicant Isidorus Hkpalensis. Vide Forbesh^ mstructioues, 
ibidem. 

j* Yos ipti qui sancti et innocentes videri ab hominibas vultis, dicite, unde est ista 
sanctitas, qoam vobis licentius usarpatit? quam Johannes Apostolus pronteri non audet, 
qui dicit : Si tHxerimuo, quia pecatum non habemuu ; nos ipsos decipimts, et veritat in 
nobis non est. 

Sed ut apparet, hoe vobis dictat nutrix vestra, superbia, quam Christus in Evangelio 
testificator: quietsi nomina vestra non dixit, per similitudinem tamen vestras mores 
ostendit. Sic enim scriptum est : Dicebat Jesus bane similitudinem, propter eos qui se 
sanctos putant, et eontemnunt cteturos. Qpta. lib. 2. contra Parmenianum. 

* Omitto dioere quam seelerata superbia inquiunt nerainem esse inter eollegas suos, Tel 
seipsos cum aliqua macula vcl fitio moram inquioatos. Vide Forb. Iostruc. page 715. 
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« Augnstine complMjis of ProcuUanus, % Donatio bishop, that be re- 
* fused to receive hjs letters*. The vain pretenpe," says he, « of 
« haying their society perfectly purged from evil men, as wheat from 
" chaff, is hurtful to themselves : for, on account of it, they dare not 
" restrain or correct the most criminal and flagrant disorders in the 
« societies, over which they preside; lest they should be obliged to 
« confess, that there are evil men in their communion."* 1 

A third Novation error, professed by the Donatists, was, that by the 
mistake which, they supposed, was committed iji the case of CteciHan, 
the whole African church of the Catholics, was polluted and un- 
churched; and that other churches, which communicated with the 
Africans, were in the same case. So that, according to them, there 
was then w) true church on earth, but that of the Donatists. In the 
conference at Carthage, « the Catholics stated, in opposition to this 
« error, that they had found abundance of passages in the scriptures, 
" which promised that the church was to exist in all nations, and in 
'< the whole world ; as also, that in the gospels and in the Acts of the 
" Apostles, the cities and provinces are mentioned, through which it 
" actually spread, after its beginning at Jerusalem, in order that it 
" might be extended to Africa ; not by the emigration, but by the in- 
" crease of its members. They denied, however, that .they had found 
" any testimony in the Pivine oracles, intimating, that it was to be 
" extinguished in other parts of the world ; and that it was jto remain 
" in Africa alone, and among no other people thap thosp of the Dona- 
" tist party."t 

From the passages of the fathers, now produced) it appears evident, 
that they considered the causes of the separation of the Novatians and 
Donatists from the churches of Christ, in Rome and Africa* as, on the 
part of these churches, either false or insufficient, and, on the part of 
the Novatians and Donatists, as criminal; and that, in condemning 
the separation of these sects, as cutting them off from the catholic 
church, the fathers had respect to these causes, and pot to the fact 
alone of their separate communion. 

It was a just observation of Cassander, that " It is not separation in 
" itself, but the cause of it, that makes schism. "{ 

On supposition, that there had been a particular churchy as repre- 
sented by her ministry, and by her courts of judicature, persisting 
obstinately in a course of defection from the purity that she had at- 
tained in doctrine, worship or government; and that a minor part, on 

* Queeritur Augastinui de Proouliano Epitcopo Donatisto, quod litems ejus noluerit 
tteeipere, Epiitola 169. Isti sunt iofetices, qui se ob omni maloram congregatione, tanquam 
triticum a paleis, purgatura esse pncsumant. Per iatam vanitatem pragudieaverunt sibi, ut 
in poptitis, quibus prawnnt, iniquissiraas et ftagetkMnsstmas turbaa non aodeant compere, 
at corrigantnr ; ne per hoe oogantnr confiteri, quia mali sunt Vide Forb. Instruct 
page 716. 




deret Negant antem ae alraood inveaiate testimonium Divinorum eloquiorara, uhi dictum 
est earn peritaram de ccetens partitas mundi, et in sola Africa Donate parte mansuram* 
Vide Witaii Diasertationem de tehismate Donatistarura, cap. 7. sect. 28. 

* Separatk) non fecit achisma, sed causa, lib. de offic pii viri. 
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the account of her obstinacy in such defection, and in order to main* 
tain a judicial testimony for the purity she had attained, had found it 
necessary to make secession from her ministerial and sacramental 
communion ; it does not appear, that in such a case, the ancient church, 
in any of the three first centuries, or perhaps even in the more dege- 
nerate times of the fourth and fifth, would have been led, by her re- 
ceived principles, to condemn such a party, as chargeable either with 
heresy or schism: — Not with heresy; while it was supposed, that 
there was nothing in the matter of tneir public profession, but what 
ought to be held by the Catholic church :— Not with schism ; since their 
declining sacramental communion with their brethren, was owing to 
the refusal of these brethren, to concur with them in the necessary 
duty of maintaining the whole matter of their public profession. In 
this case, they who were obstinate in turning away from their former 
scriptural profession, however great their majority, would have been 
the separatists. 

§ 33. Do you bid those, who reject your catholic scheme of com- 
munion, show wherein their principles differ from those of the Nova* 
tians and Donatists ? 

The difference is so obvious, that it seems strange, that a person* 
who has paid any attention to our principles, in opposition to your 
scheme of catholic communion, and to those of the Novatians and Do- 
natists, should confound them. We believe, that a particular church, 
is so far a faithful and reforming church, as she is holding fast the 
scriptural profession that she has attained ; and is therefore refusing 
to have sacramental communion with the avowed enemies of any arti- 
cle of that profession. Yet, we are far from pretending, with the 
Novatians and Donatists, that such a church is altogether pure, and 
without blemish. When we have been led to exhibit a judicial testi- 
mony for truth, and have found it to be our duty to maintain it, in the 
way of secession from churches that are drawing back from such a pro- 
fession, even though they still have what are called the essentials, and, 
it may be, more than the essentials, of a true church of Christ : in such 
a case, we find it necessary to decline sacramental communion with 
them, in order that we may not be involved in the guilt of acting un- 
faithfully and inconsistently with our profession. These churches may 
be, in the sense now mentioned, true churches of Christ; though,in some 
particulars, they obstinately refuse to make such a public profession, 
as they ought to make, according to that character; and though our 
persuasion of the unlawfulness of going along with them, in these par- 
ticulars, keep us back from joining with them in sacramental com- 
munion. Hence, we abhor the exterminating principles of the Nova- 
tians and Donatists, who taught that the catholic church, out of which 
none could be saved, was limited to the precincts of their external 
church communion. Your giving the palm of consistency to the No- 
vatians and Donatists, proceeds upon the mere assumption, that we 
cannot withdraw from the sacramental communion of a particular 
church or her members, without denying them to belong to the catho- 
lic church ; a supposition which is contrary both to the truth and to the 
judgement of the ancient church. 

§ 34. You say, that when the fathers condemned the Novatians and 
Donatists, they declared, that by the very fact of their separation, 
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they threw themselves outof the church of God, or the Catholic church. 
But this is a misrepresentation. The truth is, the fathers charged 
these sects with holding, that the churches of Rome and Africa were 
not true churches of Christ, and no part of the Catholic church. The 
schism of the Donatists, said these fathers, turned into heresy. What 
this heresy was, Augustine tells us in the following words : « The 
" Donatists made a schism on the account of Ceecilian, who had been 
" ordained Bishop of Carthage against their will. But, after the affair 
" of Caecilian was over, their schism led them into a heresy ; which 
« supposed, that the chorch of Christ had perished through the whole 
" world, except in the party of the Donatists."* 

Thus, Augustine makes the heresy, by which they cast themselves 
out of the Catholic church, quite a distinct thing from their schism, or 
separation from the African church. But it does not appear, that the 
fathers held, that the Noyatians and Donatists did not belong to the 
Catholic church. According to them, the church was termed Catholic, 
not only on account of her great extent under the New Testament, 
but also, on account of the profession made in various places, of the 
same faith in Christ, in opposition to heretical doctrine. To this pur- 
pose, is the expression in the Epistle to the Smyrneans, ascribed to 
Ignatius : " Where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic church."t 
" The Catholic church," says Augustine, " is diffused from the ris- 
" ing to the setting sun, by the splendour of one faith. "| But the 
Novatians and Donatists were not charged with denying the true faith, 
excepting in the heresy mentioned in the passage of Augustine, just 
now quoted : and it does not appear to have been the opinion of these 
fathers, that a particular church, continuing to hold fast her profession 
of the doctrine of Christ, though separated from the sacramental com- 
munion of another particular church, ceases to be, on that account, a 
part of the Catholic church. 

Augustine allows, that those who are excommunicated, may belong 
to the Catholic church. " We do not," says he, « separate from the 
" people of God, those whom, by deposition from office, or by excom- 
" munication, we reduce to a lower station, for the exercise of repent- 
" ance."U How much more would he allow, that people may belong 
to the Catholic church, who have separated from the sacramental com- 
munion of some particular church, not on account of any thing com- 
mendable in that church, but only on account of its corruptions, which, 
nobody will say, belong to the character of the Catholic church ? I 
think, it cannot be shewn from the writings of the fathers, that they 
ever granted, the refusal of the Novatians or Donatists, to hold sacra- 
mental communion with the churches of Rome and Africa, was on 
account of one real corruption, habitually, publicly, and obstinately 
persisted in, and justified by those churches. Nor can it be shewn, 

* Priraum propter Csecilianum contra suam voluntatcm ordinatum ecclesi® Cartha si- 
nensis Episcopum, whisma iecerunt Sed post causam cum eo dictam et finitam—-in 
hseresim scbisma verterunt ; tanquam si ecclesia Christi, de toto ten-arum orbe perierit, 
atque in Africa, in Donati parte solum remanserit. 

j* Opou an e Christas Jesous, ekei catholike ecclesia. 

$ Eeelesjft Catholica a soils ortu usque, ad occasum unius fidei splendor cliffunditur. 

4 

i( Neque enim, a populo Dei sepaittmus quos Tel degradendo vel excommunicando, ad 
humiliorcm pcenitendo locum redigiiuus. Lib. cont. T)onatiste*. 
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that if this had been the case, and sufficiently ph)ved, the fathers, 
would, on that account only, have condemned their refusal of coih- 
munion with these churches, as rendering thein Outcasts from the 
Catholic church. * 

In the accounts we have of the conference before mentioned be- 
tween the Catholics and the Donatists in the year 4U$ we do not find, 
that it was denied by the former, that the latter belonged to 'the Ca- 
tholic church. 

<< As to the question, 9 ' sdys Witsius, " Whether the Catholics or 
" Donatists belonged to the Catholic church, scarcely any thing seems 
« to have been regularly or expressly determined in this conference. 
" In general, the Catholics produced various passages of scripture in 
« order to prove, that the church was to be diffused through the whole 
«« world 5 and that there were many particular churches, belonging to 
« it, founded by the apostles, with which it was manifest that the Do- 
" natists did not hold communion. To this observation the Donatists 
" made no reply. But, in order to determine the question between 
" them and their opponents, it would have been* necessary to have 
" given some other characters or marks of a religious society's belong- 
" ing to the Catholic church, than the word and sacrainentB ; these be- 
<* ing nearly the same in both communions. But, perhaps," says 
Witsius, " no other marks or characters can be gjpvefc \ and M thinks, 
" that it was justly observed by Baldwin, that, if the Donatists com* 
« municated with the Catholic church both in doctrine, and in rites and 
" ceremonies, though they did not communicate with persons, whom 
" they shunned as polluted, their schism seemed to be only a schism 
"if peevishness, or ill humour."* 

The best confutation of the scheme of the Donatists is allowed to be 
the six books of Optatus, bishop of Melevi. This work may be con- 
considered, as the most authentic representation of the judgement of 
the fathers and of their way of reasoning against the Donatists. He 
wrote towards the end of the fourth century. If the fathers had con- 
sidered the separation of the Donatists from the African church as, 
in itself, a separation from the Catholic church, Optatus would have in- 
sisted on this as a principal argument against that sect* How little 
he rested on this argument tfe may understand from the account 
which Du Pin gives ot that work. The first book, according to him, 
contains the history of the rise of the Donatist party, and justifies 
Cecilian. In the third book, Optatus vindicates the Catholics, from 
the charge of having caused violence to be used against the Donatists. 
In the fourth book, he refutes this opinion of the Donatists, that the 

* De qussstame quos Ecclesia esset, an penes eos qui CatfwHci dicebantur, an penes 
Donatistas, vix quidquam rite atque ordine in collatiope actum esse videtur. CathoUci 
quklem generatim multa protulerunt lestiraonia, quibus probare niterentur ecclesiam per 
totura terrarum orbem dinundi, mnltasque gsse ad ipsam onicara pertinentes Apostolorum 
labore fundatas, quibus Donatistas non coramunicare tnanifestam est Sed ad id stluerunt 
Donatists:. Et sane, si verntn fateri volumus, erat ea qusestio et admodum difficilb et 
parum necessaria : quod utrobique propemodum eadem sonaret doetrina, et forma ritnnm 
eonsimilis conspiceretiir. Unde ad ecelesiam dignosoendam aiiis indieiis opu9fuit, quam 
doctrinse et sacramentorura. An vero prater hscc solids indicia sint, dubitari baud irame- 
rito potest ; aut fartasse ne potest quidam. Et vero si Donatistas, ut bene Balduinus, eum 
ecclesia catholica communicarent tarn in doetrina fidei, quam in ritibus et eeremoniis, 
tametsi cum personis non commun«carenty quas tanquam pollutes refugiebant, non nisi 
morositatis schisma fuisse Videtur. Desseftatione de schisma Donatutarum, cap. 7. Sect 35. 
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ordinances of Die Catholics were to be shunned on account of the per* 
sonai sins of those who were admitted to partake of them. In the fifth 
took, he proves, that the Donatists were criminal in reiterating bap- 
tism. In the sixth, he exposes the impieties and sacrileges of the 
Bonatista. It is only in the second book, that he argues against them 
«n account of their separation from the church : and here the princi- 
pal point, which he proves against the Donatists, is, that their party 
was not the catholic church. This he proves, according to Du Pin, 
from th^e&tent of the catholic church ; and from their want of union 
with the chair of £Mnt Peter ; an argument, which can have no weight 
with any but Papists, who hold *Ae mhureh of Rome to be synonymous 
with the Catholic church. Du Pin does not say, that Optatus asserts 
in any part of his work, that the Qonatists did not belong to the 
■Catholic church. 

With regard to Lucifer, the friend of Athanasius, and the zealous 
opposer of compliance with the Arians, it is probable that he has been 
unjustly stigmatized. Perhaps justice is done the Luciferians by two 
late writers, Miiner and Haweis $ the one says, that, if the Luciferians 
imbibed the spirit of Lucifer, they must have been firm and sincere in 
the love of the truth : and the other reckons the Luciferians among the 
purer party. I have said so much on the subject of the Novatians and 
the Donatists, because it has been long the favourite common-place of 
time-servers in their invectives against any whose honesty ana love of 
the truth led them to decline sacramental communion with the most 
numerous and fashionable party on account of their avowed obstinacy 
in their errors and corruptions. It is a topic that has been much used 
by the Papists against the Protestants; by the Episcopalians in Eng- 
land against the Non-conformists $ by those who defend or palliate the 
defections of the established church of Scotland against the Seceders; 
-and now by the advocates for the latitndinarian scheme, which is so 
much the idol of the present day, against all who dare open a mouth in 
defence of such a church communion as is necessary for the maintain- 
ing of a faithful public profession of the truths and ordinances of Christ. 

It is also of importance to know, that, though the degeneracy of the 
church was begun in the time of the Novatians, and was much farther 
Advanced in die time of the Donatists ; yet the fathers had not then 
become so indifferent to the profession of the truth, which they had 
attained, as they are supposed to have been, by those who plead for 
this lax scheme of church communion. Even then there were foot- 
steps of the flock, which we ought to follow. With regard, however, 
to the present question, it might have been sufficient to observe, that 
the communion, which the Novatians and the Donatists opposed in the 
ancient church, was no example of the catholic communion which is 
now contended for; it was not a sacramental communion with the 
avowed and obstinate enemies of any one article of the church's scrip- 
tural profession. It cannot be pretended that the lapsed who had be- 
come penitent, nor Cecilian, nor any of the churches with which they 
had communion, were such. Nor did the Novatians or Donatists 
charge the Catholics with having sacramental communion with such 
enemies. The charges of these schismatics, as we have seen, were of 
a very different nature. They did not respect the public profession of 

14 
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persons admitted to sacramental communion, but their gracious state 
and their real saintship. 

With regard to the obligation of christians to adhere to the com* 
munion of a particular church, to that, for example, of Rome or of Af- 
rica; Vitringa, in the sixth book of his Observations Sacrce y thinks that 
Augustine ought to have stated that obligation on christians, as not 
absolute, but hypothetical ; that is, on condition that the church, of 
which they were members, shall continue in the profession of the truth; 
and f in his judgement, Augustine's doctrine, as it led men to account 
the obligation, thej were under to adhere ta the communion of the 
Roman church, absolute, war jl means of advancing the man of sin to 
the throne, and of his establishment in it. From the view we have 
taken of the cases of the Novatians and Donatists, it is indeed evident, 
that there are some expressions in the passages jou recited from Cyp- 
rian and Augustine, which must be taken cumgrano salis or with some 
limitation, to make these fathers consistent with themselves and with 
the truth. 

§ 35. Mex. The primitive church did not consider variety of opinion 
and practice, with respect to the modifications of her external order, 
as inconsistent with her unity. It appears, that the form of church 
government gradually altered, so as to become, in process of time, 
very different from the apostolic establishment. Different opinions 
prevailed concerning her original order. In the fourth century, when 
Episcopacy prevailed, contrary sentiments were maintained by Jerome, 
Aerius ana others, with great acceptance among good people. Yet all 
this variety of opinion and practice, in the matter of church order, did 
not produce, and therefore was not thought sufficient to warrant, sepa- 
rate communions. Jerome, Aerius, ana their adherents, who openly 
attacked the Episcopacy of their day, as destitute of scriptural or 
apostolic sanction, did not withdraw on that account, from the fellow- 
ship of the Catholic church, and set up, like the Novatians and Dona- 
tists, s a church of their own. Nor was there any rent in the ancient 
church on the account of different views and practices with regard to 
ier government* 

Ruf. 'There seems to have been no great difference of opinion among 
the fathers concerning church government ; if the statements of some, 
who were good judges and much conversant with the ancient writers, 
are to be regarded. With respect to the period of the three first cen- 
turies of the christian church, Jerome's testimony is sufficient, where 
he asserts, " That, among the ancients, Presbyters and Bishops were 
" the same." 

" Augustine says, that there is no difference of Divine right between 
" a Bishop and a Presbyter. Jewel against Harding alleges, that the 
" same thing is asserted by Chrysostoin, Jerome, Ambrose, Theodoret, 
" Sedulius, Theophylact ; and Aerius seems to have asserted, not only 
." that there was no difference of Divine right between a Bishop and a 
"Presbyter; but also that, in his time, there was not any essential 
" difference between them introduced as yet, by any ecclesiastical 
"law. In ordination, said Aerius, the bishop lays his hand on the 
« head of the person ordained ; so does the presbyter. In the govern- 
« raent of the church the bishop sits in the throne of judgement; so 

* Plea, &c. page* 76, 07, 08. 
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"does the presbyter. And this opinion of Aeriog, Epiphanitis, his 
* opponent, could not and did not deny. And, no doubt, the writings 
« of Aerius, if they were extant, would have given us a fuller enume- 
« ration of those things, which, in bis time, were common to bishops 
« and presbyters, even by ecclesiastical law;"* and would have shewn, 
how the bishops aspired to far greater power, than either the Divine or 
ecclesiastical law allowed them. Many ancient churches were go- 
verned by presbyters without a Diocesan bishop. The ministers of 
the African church in the fifth century, though called Bishops, were 
so numerous, ^ that their charges could not be more extensive than those 
•f Presbyterian minister* in our day. Thorndike,t a minister of the 
church of England, acknowledge^ that the Bishops in Africa were so 
plentiful, that every good village must needs have been the seat of an 
Episcopal church. In Augustine's time, says Bishop Burnet,}: there 
were about five hundred bishopricks in a small tract of ground : these 
could be no more than pastoral charges. In Ireland, Clarkeson|| shews 
by quotations from Bernard and. Baronius, that there were nearly as 
many bishops as churches or houses* appropriated to public worship. 
Palladius was the first Diocesan bishop m Scotland according to an 
account of Prosper annexed to Eusebius' Chronicle. Before him, says 
Joannes Major, " the Scots were instructed in the faith by priests and 
<< monks without bishops."§ Thus, among many of the fathers, and 
in the churches of Africa, Scotland and Ireland, there seems to have 
been no variety of opinion or practice as to church government before 
the year 430, v/hen Palladius was sent into Scotland. 

§ 36. Farther, it appears that the witnesses for the Divine right of 
parity among all the ministers of the word and sacraments, and against 
the superiority of the office of a bishop to that of other ministers, be- 
gan in the fourth or fifth century to maintain their cause in the way 
of separation; while the antichristian apostacy was hastening to its 
height. On account of the episcopal government, praying for the dead, 
the observation of set fasts, and the like corruptions, it is probable, 
says Mr. Calderwood, that Aerius made secession from the Roman 
church.f His principles, as Mr. Htgveis observes, roused an host of 
enemies. The reproach of his falling into Arianism, though often re- 
peated, appears to be groundless. This imputation is supported by 
the authority of Epiphanius only, who is generally allowed to have 

9 Nallam esse jure Divhio inter Episeopum et Presfytenim differentiam, Auguatinua 
elicit, Epist 19. Jewellus contra Hardingum allegat veteres idem asserentes, Chrysostom, 
Hieronymum, Ambrosium, Theodoreturo, Seduliura, Theophy lactam. Puto, Aerium, 
asseruisse, non solum nullum esse jure Divhio differentiam inter Episcopum et Presby* 
terum ; sed etiam nulhim de facto haetenus ipsius aetate introductam differeotiam essen* 
tialem. Imposnit manus Episcopas, iraponlt et Presbyter : Sedet Episeopos in throno, 
sedet et Presbyter, inquit Aerius; ethoc negare non potuit Epiphanius. Et procul dubio 
si extarent scripta Aerii, pleniorem accepissemus enumerationem eorum qua com muni a 
erant sua estate episcopis et presbyteris etiam jure eeclesiastieo. Altare Damascenum, 
page 204, 205. 

f Right of Churches, p. 153. $ Conferences, p, 348. R Primitive Episcopacy, p. 40. 

§ Per sacerdotes et monachos sine episcopis Scoti in fide erudiebantur. These ministers 
■were called monks, not in the Popish sense, but on account of the strictness of their lives, 
and their frequent retirement for devotion, as far as it consisted with the public work of 
the ministry. 

* 

Tf Secessionem ob multaa cpruptetas in ecclesiam irrepentes fecisse probabile e&t. AI- 
fare Dssmas, page 201. 
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been tod Credulous With respect to reports, and who was remarkably 
attached to the superstitious customs against which Aerius bore an 
open and faithful testimony. It is much against the truth of this 
charge, that no such thing is mentioned bj tl>e ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, Theodofet* Socrates, Evagrius* or Sozomen, The same testi- 
mony against diocesan episcopacy, was afterwards maintained by ike 
Waldenses and Albigenses in a fltate of separation fr^m the Roman 
church* 

The Waldenses and those, who succeeded them in the same profes- 
sion of religion, maintained, that in the church of Christ bishops and 
presbyters were one and the same,* and that degrees ii* the ministry, i« 
the image of the beast described in the Revelation. Ramerius of Pisa, 
a Papist and an enemy to these witnesses, who wrote about the year 
1250, acknowledges, that this sect was spread about every where 
through the world, and had been of a long duration, having, according 
to some, continued from the time of Pope Sylvester, or from the reign 
of Cqnstantine* and, according to others, from the days of the apostles* t 
The same testimony was maintained by WicklMf in England and bis 
adherents. In Paul's time, said they, two orders of clergymen were 
thought enough for the church, viz. priests and deacons : the other de- 
grees are the inventions of imperious pride.f They wholly rejected 
all human rites and new shadows or traditions. The same doctrine 
was held by John Hus and his followers. iEneas Sylvius, speaking of 
the Hussites, says, " One of the dogmas of this pestiferous sect," so 
the Papists termed these faithful witnesses, f is, That there is no dif- 
f* ference of order among those who bear the priestly office." 

The Bohemians, in their confession of faith, declare, " That it is ne- 
" cessary for the church to have pastors learned and exemplary in 
« their conduct, as well to preach God's word, as to administer the 
« sacraments, and watch over the sheep of Jesus Christ, together with 
<* the elders and deacons, according to the rules pf good and holy dis- 
« cipline, and the pvactice of the primitive church.'? 

Here is a large oofly of witnesses, who continued their testimony 
against Prelacy, f roni the fourth ^century to the period of the Reforma- 
tion, in the way of declining sacramental communion with that corrupt 
body, which arrogated to itself the name of the catholic church. 
What shall we think of the scheme, which represents all these wit- 
nesses as casting themselves, by the fact of their separation, out of the 
true catholic church, out of which there as no hope of salvation ? The 
truth is, all that these witnesses did, in declaring against and with- 
drawing from the great majority of the visible church in this period, 
was no more than their duty. 

Had such men as Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, and others acted 
as faithfully in opposing Prelacy and in endeavouring to restore the 
scriptural form of church government and worship $ they would have 

* ]>ocent omnes Presbyteros esse pares, neque uoum esse alio potestate superiorem. 
Vide Usserium de Christisnarum JScclesiarum successione et statu, page 1<T0. tt is true, 
Usher seems to think this account contrary to another 4 , which represents them as holding 
ihree offices in the church, rfa. those of the bishop, the : elder and the deacon. Bat it is 
evident that when they spoke of the parity of eiders, they meajit preaching elders whom 
they also called bishop; a feet which Usher does not deny. 

f Idejm, page 810. * Catalog. Test Tom. % t page 820. 
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stood in the gap before the Lord, to avert the tremendous judgement* 
that were then coming on the visible church. On the other hand, the 
general corruption was encouraged, and the ascendency of the Papal 
hierarchy hastened, by the sacramental communion of these good men 
with the avowed £nd ambitious promoters of that corruption. This 
culpable inattention to the true interest of the church of Christ, which 
is not to be excused, more than any other iniquity, by the holy and 
wise permission and overruling providence of God, contributed to 
bring his church into that state of darkness and captivity, in which she 
continued for more than a thousand years. Thus the example of so 
many eminent christians and ministers in the latter part of the fourth, 
in the fifth, and sixth centuries continuing in the communion of the Ro- 
man church, when it was evident, that she had adopted a system of 
apostacy, and that she wa$ obstinately determined to persist in it, is so 
far from being an argument, qs nuiny have considered it, against seces- 
sion from churches obstinate in a course of defection, that it serves 
rather to set the necessity of the secession of the faithful from such 
churches in a strong and affecting light. 

I thought these observations necessary to a right understanding of 
the saciqLUftental communion which obtained in the ancient church. 
But with regard to the instances, you have offered, of a variety of 
opinions ujmT practices therein, they are no precedents for the scheme 
of catholic communion in question ; while they are no instances of 
any particular church having sacramental communion with avowed 
and obstinate opposers of what had been adopted by that church as a 
part of her scriptural profession. 

§ 37. Alex. What was the condition of God's witnesses for truth 
during their struggle with Papal Rome, before they came out of her ? 
Until their separation the church of God was in her. If, as you sup- 
pose, it be unlawful for christians to participate in the sacramental 
communion of churches that have things in their constitution and prac- 
tice, which we must account to be corruption ; then no person could 
lawfully communicate with any of the members of the church of God, 
while she was in Papal Rome; that is to say, God's own witnesses 
could hot lawfully communicate with his own church.* 

flu/.' It is necessary to attend to the distinction between communion 
with the invisible church of God, and communion with the visible. 
Communion with the church as invisible or with true christians, hav- 
ing the same interest in Christ, the same spirit, the same faith, can 
never have any thing sinful in it. But communion withlhe church as 
visible is so far sinful: as it is a communion in what is so. After it 
was evident, that the church of Rome had adopted the Antichristian 
system, it was always unlawful to have sacramental communion with 
it. But it does not follow, that there are no members of the church 
invisible within the verge of her visible communion $ or that they have 
not communion with one another as members of the church invisible. 

It is true, there is hardly any church that can justly be called chris- 
tian which is so corrupt, or with which it is so criminal to have sacra- 
mental communion, as the church of Rome. Yet there may be some 
within the pale of her visible communion, who have a saving interest 
in Christ, and whose sin, being blotted out, no more deprives their 

* Plea, fee. pages 324, 325. 
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souls of the benefit of the word and ordinances of Christ, still remain* 
ing in that church, than Jacob's lie deprived him of the blessing. 

I shall only add one observation more on this subject, which is, 
that as soon as the Roman church became. Antichristian, God called 
his people to come out of her; because they could not be in her com- 
munion without partaking of her sins : accordingly, for this reason, 
many of his people, before the reformation, as we have seen, came out 
of her. It is not denied, that the call of Providence was louder at 
the time of the reformation, and that, after the Papists had confirmed 
their errors and abominations by the decrees of the council of Trent, 
and after people had better opportunities of knowing the truth and of 
joining themselves to a purer communion; the guilt and danger of 
continuing in the communion of the church of Rome was far greater. 
But it does not follow, either that it was not sinful to continue in her 
communion before the era of the reformation ; or that now there are 
none of God's people within the precincts of her external communion. 
Even when Spiritual Babylon is very near her final downfall, the call 
is given, " Come out of her my people," Rev, xvtii. 4. 

Mar. Our conversation has been sufficiently protracted in taking a 
survey of the history of the ancient church. Our enquiry into the 
principles and approved practice of the Reformed churches with re- 
gard to sacramental communion must be reserved for another opportu- 
nity. 



DIALOGUE VI. 

Of the reformation from Popery The principles on which our forefathers separated from 

the church of Rome, contrary to this scheme of catholic communion.....The doctrine 
of the Reformed churches, concerning the marks of a true church, contrary to this 
scheme.....How the expression true church is to he understood, as it is used in the Con- 
fessions of the Reformed churches.....The design of the Confessions of the Reformed 
churches contrary to this scheme of catholic communion..... Also, the harmony of these 
Confessions..... An article of the Augsburgh Confession concerning the Lord's supper, con- 
sidered Some words of (he Saxon Confession and Luther and Melanchthon, consider- 
ed Several plans of union proposed among the Protestant churches different from this- 

scheme of catholic communion in question An account of Calvin's proposal and of the 

agreement of the churches in Poland.....The. communion of the Reformed church of 
Holland with other Reformed churches, considered. 

§. S8. Buf. The Reformation from Popery was a revolution in the 
state of the church not less, hut perhaps more wonderful, than that 
which took place, when a christian Prince was first raised to the in> 
perial throne. The evils from which the church was delivered by Con- 
stantine were more external ; but the Reformation was a deliverance 
from internal corruptions; and manifestly accomplished by means of 
the word and Spirit of God. The object of the Reformation was, first, 
to turn men's attention to the original principles upon which the 
church of Christ was constituted 5 calling them to try all her doctrines, 
her modes of worship, and her forms of government, by the holy 
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scriptures as the supreme rale ; and to set aside human authority and 
traditions: secondly, to retain whatever conformity to the supreme 
rule the church had attained in doctrine, worship, and government: 
and, lastly, to make farther progress in reformation. 

Alex. This brings to my mind what I proposed at the close of our 
former conversation 5 which was to take a view of the principles and 
practice of the Protestant churches with regard to sacramental com- 
munion. 

Muf. I am persuaded, that the scheme of catholic communion plead- 
ed for, is contrary to the principles and approved practice of the Pro- 
testant churches ; for this persuasion, I shall offer several reasons. 

§ 39. The first, that occurs to me, is the inconsistency of this 
scheme with the seeession of these churches from the church of Rome. 
They separated from the church of Rome on account of her corrup- 
tions* Her making human tradition the rule of faith as well as the 
holy scriptures ; her ascribing merit to men's works, and teaching them 
to trust in them as the ground of their justification before God $ her 
transubstantiation and purgatory ; her general Jaith ; these and many 
other erroneous doctrines maintained in her public profession were 
considered by our reformers as sufficient to justify their departure 
from her communion. 

In this judgement, Protestants proceeded upon the authority of such 
passages of scripture as the following : 1 Tim. vi. 3, " If any man 
" teach otherwise and consent not to wholesome words, even the words 
" of our Lord Jesus, and to the doctrine according to godliness— from 
« such withdraw thyself." 2 Thess. iii, 14, « If any man obey not our 
" word by this epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, 
" that he may be ashamed." 1 Tim. iii. 15, " The house of God, 
" which is the church of the living God, is the pillar and ground of 
66 truth 3" an expression intimating the duty of the church to exhibit 
and maintain in her profession the truths revealed in the word of God ; 
as pillars in ancient times exhibited to public view the edicts of rulers 
that were affixed to them. 2 Tim. i. 1 3, " Holdfast the form of sound 
" words, which thou hast heard of me in faith and love which is in 
« Christ Jesus;" a command which as it binds every minister to hold 
fast the form of sound words in his official capacity ; so it binds every 
particular church, as such, to hold it fast in her public profession. 

Our Reformers considered corruptions in the worship of God obsti- 
nately persisted in as a sufficient reason of separation from the com- 
munion of the Popish church 5 while they believed such religious wor- 
ship, as was according to the commandments of men, to be vain and 
false worship; according to Matth. xv. 9, " In vain do ye worship me* 
" teaching for doctrine the commandments of men" While they re- 
membered, that God forbade his people to go up to Bethaven, to join 
with, or countenance, the superstitious worship there. Hos. iv. 15, 
*< Go not up to Bethaven." The name of the place had been Bethel, 
the house of God; but now from the worship of idols, it was become 
Bethaven, the house of vanity, his people were not allowed to go up to 
it, nor to join with the worshippers there (even in what might be ac- 
counted lawful,) in swearing, " The Lord liveth." With regard to 
the government of the church of Rome, both its form and administra- 
tion were such as could not be warrantably submitted to, as being con- 
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trary to what is revealed in the word of God, concerning the off eers 
he has appointed in his house ; concerning the authority he hath given 
them $ and concerning the exercise of that authority, for the edifica- 
tion, and not for the destruction of his people. The contrariety of 
her government to the scripture, in each of these respects, have been 
shewn abundantly by our divines, who have written defences of the 
Reformation. It is granted by these writers, that any ono of the three 
evils now specified, as it prevailed in that church, would have been a 
sufficient ground for our secession from it " These evils," says Tur- 
retine. " are so great and dangerous, that if any one of them be found 
" in any society, which glories in the name of a church, it would be 
" necessary for us to make secession from it, and to decline its com- 
«nmnion. w * 

Now, supposing one of the Protestant churches to be involved in 
one or more of these evils, though in a much less degree than that, in 
which they have prevailed in the church of Rome ; and supposing that 
the ordinary means, or such is the Protestants used with the church of 
Rome, had been tried for reclaiming such a particular church, without 
effect; and that, instead of reforming, she had become more obstinate 
in avowing and justifying her corruptions: the principles of the Re- 
formers, would have led them to withdraw from such a church, and to 
decline her sacramental communion. t 

This appears, from the passages of scripture already mentioned; 
and others, which they considered as applicable to their secession from 
the church of Rome. 

" They, who put free will," sayd one of the first reformers, « for 
"free grace, reason for faith, their own opinions for the mind of the 
« Spirits the doctrine of men for the sacred scriptures; who talk of 
" nothing but the primacy of Peter; do, by such means, delude and 
« draw away men from the simplicity of the worjJ of God ; and, there- 
fore, although the professors, who are -chargeable with such things, 
« think themselves the holiest of men, and extirpators of heresy; yet 9 
« we are to avoid them, as pernicious impostors. "$ For whatever 
opinion is contrary to any article of the sound or scriptural profesion 
of any church, is contrary to the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which i^ according to godliness. The 
scriptural principle, that christians ought to use no other forms or 
means of religious worship, than such as God hath appointed in his 
word, is as truly opposite to crossing in baptism, or any other form or 

* Hoec tra ita mint gravida et periculosa, ut, si uirara vel alteram duntaxat in cceta atiqiio, 
qui Ecclesiac nomine gloriatur, obtineat, neceesario ab Ulo nobis sit secedenduro, nee ulla 
possit cum illo communio coli. De necessaria secessione ab Eccl. Horn. Disput v. sect 2. 

| Hence, a judicious divine expresses -himself, concerning corruption in the worship of 
God, in the following; decisive though guarded manner: "I humbly think," says he, "it 
may be made evident, that wherever there is any corruption in worship, it is a suffi- 
cient ground of separation from communion with the worshippers in their worship, in ease 
they refuse to reform?* Mr. Wilson's Defence, &o. page 55, 56. 

i Qui liberom arbitrium liabent pro gratia, rationem pro fide, opiniones pro judicio 
Spiritus, doctrinas hominum pro scriptura sacra, qtribus nihil in ove est nisi primatus Petri. 
Quce omnia dementant homines et a verbi Dei simplieitate abduciint: Quare etsi talium 
rerun** professores se omnium sanctissiinos putent, et btereticaj pravitatis I ut loquuntur) 
extirpatores ? oavendi tameh aunt et fugiendi tanqiuim noxii impot; tores. Marloratus in 1 
Tim. vi. 4, 5. 
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meafts of relqmus worship demised by men, as to the worship of ima- 
ges, or of the Virgin Mary- The office of lord Bishop, is as little to 
be found in scripture? as that of a Pope. Hence, the Nonconformists 
in England were sufficiently vindicated, in their withdrawing from the 
sacramental Communion of the established church there, by the reasons 
which justified their secession from the Romish church. 

The errors of the Romish church, Sir, are not peculiar V> her : they 
are such as other churches may fall into. She bears the character of 
Spiritual Babylon, out of which God's people were called to come, 
especially on account of her incurable obstinacy in corruption ; in 
which respect, the literal Babylon of old, was a type of her : Jerem. 
H. 9, " We would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed : forsake 
" her" Papal Rome is set up, in the righteous judgement of God, as 
a tremendous example and warning to other churches, of the danger 
of apostaoy, from any profession of Divine truth which they have at- 
tuned. 

However much less the evils of the Protestant churches may be, # 
than those of the Popish church $ yet, if any of them, like that church, 
apostatize from any part of the public scriptural profession that they 
had attained; and if they continue obstinate, after the ordinary scrip- 
tural means of reclaiming them have been used, it will become at last, 
the duty of the faithful, to withdraw from their sacramental com- 
munion, as well as it was their duty to withdraw from that of the 
church of Rome* 

That our reformers would not have allowed us to have sacramental 
communion with a particular church, in the case now supposed, appears, 
from their representation of the evils implied in communicating with the 
church of Rome; such as, Dissembling the truth ; the appearance of 
joining with others in the profession of falsehood; partaking of the er- 
rors and abominations of the Romish church; the denial of Christ; 
tempting the patience ofQod; open rebellion against his commands; 
offending weak brethren** Now supposing, that in the public profes- 
sion of a Protestant church, only one or two of the truths of God's 
word are denied ; and supposing, that Protestant church to be equally 
obstinate as the church of Rome, in the denial of these truths of God, 
and in holding some contrary error; the truth so denied being con- 
tained, not only in the scripture, but in the matter of her former pub- 
lic profession : it cannot be reasonably denied that, in this case, that 
church is gone into, a course of defection; and that whosoever, after 
having come to the knowledge of the truth so denied, communicates 
with her, appears to join with her in her error; declining, in the very 
act of communicating, the public confession of the contrary truth ; 
and, in such dissimulation, walks not uprightly, according to the truth 
of the gospel ; grieves the Spirit of God ; and causes the offence or 
stumbling of weak brethren. 

§ 40. Alex. The Papists said, that, in separating from the church 
of Rome, the Protestants left the true church ; and did not belong to 

* Nemo, cognita semel veritate, vel in Papotu manere, vel ad ilium deficere potest 
sine gravissimis peccatis, quae cam salute aaustata, puta, Dlssimulatione veritatis, siraula- 
tione raendacii, participatione errorum et sordium ecclesie Roraante, Christi abnegatione, 
tentatiohe patientte Dei, rebeltione aperta contra ejus raandata, et S caudal o infirmornm. 
Turretinns De Necessam secessione, ke. Disput. vi. sect.' 35. 

15 
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any true church. To repel this charge* it was necessary for our re- 
formers, to determine from the word of God* what constitute* the true 
church; and to give its distinctive marks; and to shew, that they be- 
longed to it themselves. In doing this, they filed on such charac- 
teristics as are common, even at the present hour; to alt the churches 
of Reformed Christendom, whieh have not lost the faith of the Trinity 
ttnd the" atonement. These characteristics, are generally sumjped up 
in their confessions, under two heads : 1st, The pure doctrine of the 
gospel : 2dly , The right administration of the sacraments. It is suffi- 
cient for the true unity of the church, says the Augsburgh Confession, 
to agree iathe doctrine of the gospel, and the right use of the sacra- 
ments. What is meant by the pure gospel, and the due administra- 
tion of the sacraments, must be ascertained by the confessions of the 
Protestant churches. We conclude, then, tnat all the churches of 
Reformed Christendom, ought to have sacramental communion among 
themselves.* 

Buf. The Papists are, indeed, very unjust, in their inference, that 
because the Protestants left the communion of the particular church 
of Rome, therefore, they left the communion of the Catholic church. 
Against this opinion, the several confessions of the Protectant churches, 
harmoniously testify. They all agree, that the- way in which we 
are to judge, whether any religious society be a part of the Catholic 
church, is not by its local situation, nor by its connexion with another 
religious society; but, by the characteristics which you have men- 
tioned. Your scheme of catholic commmunioti seems* in tikis res- 
pect, to agree with the Papists; while it implies, that though a par- 
ticular chureh have these marks, yet* while that church refuses to nave 
sacramental com mmunion with another on account of its corruption?, 
these marks are not sufficient to prove the former to be a part of the 
Catholic chureh of Christ. For you still suppose, that to refuse sacra- 
mental communion with a corrupt particular church, for no other rea- 
son than because it is corrupt, is to refuse communion with the Catho- 
lic church: just as the Papists say, that to refuse the .sacramental 
communion of the particular church of Rome, is to refuse the com- 
munion of the Catholic church. 

You justly observe, that « what is meant by the pure gospel, and 
" the right administration of the sacraments, is to be ascertained bf 
" the confessions of the Protestant churches." But if these marks are 
to be so understood ; and if we are to regulate our sacramental com- 
munion by them ; then, we ought to have no such communion with 
the avowed and obstinate oppo&rs of any article of these confessions, 
though it be non-essential? especially, if it bean article in which they 
all harmonize. There are, however, doctrines, in which all these con- 
fessions harmonize, which you will hardly allow to be essential ; since 
they are denied by many whom we, in charity, judge to be sincere 
christians : such as f That Christ is the Son of (Sod, not by his media- 
tory office, but by eternal generation; that there is a fiducial applica- 
tion of Christ to ourselves, on the single ground of the grant and pro- 
mise of the gospel, in the nature of savins faith; that God is to be 
worshipped by no other ways or means, than those which he has ap- 
pointed in his word; that the infants of regular members of the visible 

* Plea, &c, pages 143> 144. 
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church, ought to be baptised 5 that ministers ougjht to be chosen by the 
suffrages ot the church* 

According to your catholic scheme, we are bound to have sacramen- 
tal communion with the avowed and obstinate opposers of such non- 
essential articles 5 and, consequently, with some to whom it is mani- 
fest, that some of these marks, according to the description of tbem in 
their confessions, do not agree ; and therefore, with whom, according 
to these marks, we ought not to have sacramental communion. These 
marks are more fully expressed in the old Scots' Confession of Faith. 
The first is, " The true preaching of the word of God, as he hath re- 
« vealed himself unto its, in the writings of the apostles and pro- 
phets." The true preaching of the word, is here considered, not only 
as it is the instituted mean of gathering and constituting the visible 
church 5 bift as it includes the profession and maintenance of the true 
doetrine and the true faith. This mark of a true, church, includes 
the judicial assertion of the truth, and the judicial condemnation of 
the contrary errors by her office-bearers.* 

The second note or mark of the church of God, according to that 
confession, is, " The right administration of the sacraments of Jesus 
" Christ, which must be annexed unto the word and promise of God, to 
" seal and confirm the same in our hearts." And, " in order that the 
« sacraments may 4>e rightly administered, we judge, that two things 
" are requisite : the one is, that they may be administered by lawiul 
" ministers, whom we affirm to be only they that are appointed to the 
" preaching of the word, into whose mouth God has put some sermon 
*** of exhortation ; they being men lawfully chosen by some church*: 
« the other, that they be administered in such elements, and in such 
" sort, as-Ood hath appointed : otherwise, we affirm, that they cease 
" to be right sacraments of Jesus Christ. 3 ' 

The third note or mark of a true church, is, " Ecclesiastical disci- 
" pline uprightly administered, ap God's, word prescribeth; whereby 
" vice is repressed, and virtue nourished." 

It follows* from these marks, that we are not to have sacramental 
communion with a church, which is habitually, publicly and obstinately 
walking contrary to any of them : by consequence, we cannot wa*- 
rantably have communion with a particular church or her members, 
who are habitually, publicly and obstinately opposing any one article 
of our public scriptural profession;^ who are displaying a banner against 
some doctrine or command of Christ, which it belongs to the character 
and duty of his true church to maintain ; or who are exercising their 
ecclesiastical authority to the wounding and hurt, instead of the edifi- 
cation, of his body. 

You say, that these characteristics are common at this hour to ail 
the churches of Reformed Christendom j excepting such as have lost 
the faith of the Trinity qr the atonement. I confess, that any infor- 
mation 1 have attained on that subject, does not lead me to form so 
flattering an* opinion of the present state of these churches. Above 
seventy years since, a pious and judicious writerf shewed, that the 

• See the Postscript to Mr. Wilson's Letter, concerning Secession, &c. 

t See Mr. Wilson's Defence of the Reformation Principles of the church of Scotland ; 
particularly in the Postscript to his Letter to a Member of the Prebytery ot Duroferm- 
liue. 
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national church of Scotland, as then represented by her judicatories, 
had not a just claim to these notes of a true church of Christ: and 
I cannot say, 1 have, as yet, Learned, that there is a real reforma- 
tion of that church, with respect to those evils, .which led to that jcan- 

elusion. 

Arminian, and other false doctrine, is still propagated in the Pro- 
testant churches. This is likely to be the case, while the iniuence of 
opinions in favour of the catholic scheme of church communion, inca- 
pacitates the churches for giving any effectual check to the progress of 
error, by the faithful exercise ok discipline. 

§ 41. I may observe, that the marks of a true church, as including 
the principles of the Reformation, harmoniously stated in their con- 
fessions, hold forth, not only what, in a lax sense, may be called a true 
churth$ but one which, as to the general tenor of her doctrine and 
administration, is sound and pure : a church, which is not only opposed 
to assemblies of heathen idolaters, .or unbelieving Jews, or to such as 
have lost the faith of the Trinity and the atonement; but to churches 
which, as Turretine says,* are true churches, though they are not to 



be reckoned pure. 

The obstinate attachment of such corrupt churches to their woody 
hay and stubble, may render it necessary to withdraw from their sa- 
cramental communion, and to endeavour to preserve the ordinances of 
God pure and entire in a separate society. Such a society, having the 
marks of a true church, according to these confessions, is indeed a true 
church, to which we ought to join ourselves. Nor, in this case, is our 
declining to have communion with a corrupt Protestant church, which 
obstinately refuses to be reclaimed, any more inconsistent with our 
relation to the catholic church, than our declining to have such, com- 
munion with the church of Rome. 

JtUx. The Relgick Confession, i. e. the Confession of the Protestant 
Calvinists, in the United Provinces, in 1561, thus lays down their 
faith respecting the church. We believe and confess one catholic or 
universal church; which is the true congregation of all faithful chris- 
tians. We believe that, since there is no salvation out of it, no per- 
son, of whatever rank or dignity, may withdraw himself therefrom, so 
as to live separately, contented with his own custom only. But, on 
the contrary, that all are bound to join themselves to this assembly, 
and carefully to preserve the unity of the church ; and freely submit 
•themselves to her doctrine and discipline, bowing their neck to the 
yoke of Christ.— It is the duty of all believers, to disjoin themselves 
from those who are without the church, and to join themselves to this 
assembly and congregation of the faithful, wheresoever God has settled ' 
it. Whoever, therefore, forsakes that true church, or do not join 
themselves to it, resist the commandment of God. 

The marks, by which the true church is known, are the pure preach- 
ing of the gospel 5 the legitimate administration of the sacraments, ac- 
cording to the command of Christ ; and ecclesiastical discipline, for 
the coercion of vice. It is a church which adjusts all things to the 
vule of God's word ; rejects whatever is contrary to it, and acknow- 
ledges Jesus Christ as her only Head. By these marks, the true 

* Institutione Theologize. Loc. xviii. Quaest. 12. sect. 7. 



church, from which it Is net lawful for any one to separate himself, 
may he certainly blown.* 

Buf. This is agreeable to what I have observed , that a church, which 
jexhdbits the marks -of a true church of Christ, though imperfect, has 
Attained, through the goodness of God, such a measure of conformity 
to the pattern o? his wocd in doctrine, worship and government, that, 
compared with a corrupt or backsliding church, and with regard to her 
ruling character, she may be justly called a pure church ; and that, in 
joining ourselves and adhering to the communion of such a church, 
even when separating from a more numerous body, on account of pre- 
vailing defection, we do not separate from the catholic or universal 
church ; but adhere to it more closely than we would do, by continuing 
in the communion* and conniving at the evils of the more numerous 
body. 

Juefx. Rufus, you mistake the meaning of the Belgick Confession : 
for, according to that Confession, it is the duty of every one, who loves 
the Lord Jesus, to hold communion with the catholic church, through 
the medium of any one of her branches, to which he may have access, 
in any part of the world. If there be but a true church, that is enough 
to justify his participation of her ordinances; and, if she be the amy 
true church there* to render such participation, his bound en duty, u 
is true, the Confession does speak of the preaching of the gospel in a 
true church being pure; of the administration of the sacraments being 
according to the command of Christ ; of her discipline being sincere 
and faithful ; and of every thing being reduced to the rule of God's 
word ; and of her rejection of every thing contrary to it : but this must 
be understood, not so- much of the actual attainment of scriptural per- 
fection, by any churches whatever, as of their avowed standard ; of 
the test, to which they submit their pretensions ; .and of their substan- 
tial character-; whatever, in other respects, might be their failings or 
differences. The Belgick churches themselves had not then, and nave 
not since, arrived at such purity as their own confessions, according 
to certain expressions separately taken, seem to require : and they did 
not intend to say, that they had not themselves true churches, and 
were unworthy of communion with others.f 

Ruf. With regard to the avowed standard, or test to which churches 
submit their pretensions; an acknowledgment of the holy scriptures, 
as the standard and test of religious truth is, no doubt, necessary to 
the character of a true church of Christ. But this cannot be justly 
considered a sufficient ground for the denomination of a true church 
of Christ, without any consideration of what conformity to the scrip- 
tures she has attained, in particular articles of doctrine and worship : 
otherwise, even those churches which have lost the faith of the Trinity 
and the atonement, may be allowed to be true churches. 

You say, that this description, in the Belgick Confession, of true 
churches of Christ, as churches whose doctrine, worship and discipline 
are adjusted to the rule of God's word, is to be understood as their 
substantial character; that is, as applicable to churches so corrupt, 
that they have nothing more in respect of their public profession to 
entitle them to the character of churches of Christ, than their holding 
such doctrines as are absolutely necessary to be known and believed, 

• Plea, &c. pages 148, 149, 150. t M. pages 152, 154. 
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in order to salvation, or what you call the essentials. Bat, though I 
own that such churches may be called, in a large sense, true churches; 
I am far from thinking, that it is the design of the Belgick Confession, 
in the passage under consideration, to describe such churches. For, 
in the first place, a church, having what you call the essentials, may- 
be, as to the habitual and prevailing state of religion in it, the reverse 
of that which is described in the words of the Confession in this place : 
her doctrine may be corrupted by a mixture of error ; her worship, by 
what is taken away from, or added to the Divine institutions ; ana her 
government may be tyrannical ; and she may be continuing obstinate in 
these evils, after all ordinary means have been used to reclaim her. 
And her persisting in these evils maybe peculiarly heinous and aggra- 
vated, as being an apostacy from great purity in doctrine, worship and 
government, formerly attained. Now, it is unwarrantable, to suppose, 
that this passage of the Belgick Confession, giving particular char- 
acters of that church of Christ to which we ought to join ourselves, 
should mean, that we are bound to join ourselves to a church of a con- 
trary description. 

The unreasonableness of this construction is more evident from what 
is added, in the same article of that confession, concerning the false 
church, from which we are to depart ; " a church that sets the authori- 
" ty of its own constitutions above that of God's word ; that refuses 
" to submit to the yoke of Christ; that does not administer thesa- 
" craments according to Christ's appointment.' 9 It is true, that by 
the false church here, the compilers of the confession immediately in- 
tended the church of Rome, which was the principal erroneous church, 
that our Reformers had to contend against. But they certainly meant, 
that the same evils in whatever church they might be found, would 
make her character so far as they prevailed, in her, differ from that of 
the true church of Christ. To the same purpose are the following 
words of the Confession of the cities of Areentor, Constance, Memin- 
gen, and Lindau. " They cannot bear the character of the church 
"of Christ who teach what is contrary to the commands of Christ. 
« Though, they may be within the church; yet, being entangled in er- 
" ror, the sound of the Shepherd's voice is not heard in them : they 
" cannot represent the church, the spouse of Christ."* 

In the second place, though the Belgick Confession, in this passage, 
does not direct us to seek a perfect church on earth ; yet it certainly 
directs u$ to seek a pure or faithful church ; a church which is endea- 
vouring to hold fast all the reformation already attained; and which 
does not refuse to be reformed more and more. In this light they cer- 
tainly considered all their own churches; and the other reformed 
churches with which they had communion. They considered them as 
in a state of progressive reformation, not in a state of progressive de- 
fection. There is nothing in the words of this Confession implying, 
that it is our duty to have sacramental communion with a church which 
is in a state of progressive defection ; or that our declining sacramen- 
tal communion with such a corrupt church and our adhering to a 
church bearing testimony against such defection, is a separation from 
the catholic or universal church, out of which there is no salvation. 

* Cap. 15. de Ecclesia. 
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I add only one remark, which is, that what this Confession says of 
the true church, must here be understood of her actual attainment ; 
for we cannot judge, whether a church be true or false, pure or corrupt, 
but by what she has actually attained. On the whole, it is evident, 
that the principles on which the Protestant churches left the church of 
Rome, and the marks of a true church of Christ stated in their Confes- 
sions, are altogether inconsistent with the scheme of catholic commu- 
nion nowpleaded for. 

$ 42. Tne second reason, I offer, for my persuasion, that the scheme 
of catholic communion is contrary to the principles of the Reformed 
churches, arises from the design of their Confessions and from the har- 
mony of their doctrines. It was the design of these Confessions, not 
only as has been just now observed, to shew, that these churches bear 
the marks or characters of true churches of Jesus Christ ; but to serve 
as bonds of union among their members, and as tests of soundness in 
the faith, and means of keeping the erroneous out of their communion. 

" It was the design of these Confessions," says Turretine, « that 
" they might be forms of agreement and serve as a bond of salutary 
" union, in which all the pious might coalesce into one body, and that 
"they might be means of preventing animosities, dangerous dissen- 
« sions and schisms tending to deprive the church both of truth and uni- 
«tv*"* 

He adds, " That they serve to guard against the introduction of 
" dangerous novelties, which corrupt the simplicity of the faith and 
"disturb the peace of the church."t The obligation, which these 
Confessions were intended to -have on church members, is defined in 
the following words of Spanheim: "These Confessions, 9 ' says he, 
« oblige all, in respect of the conscience, no otherwise than hypothetic 

* cally, on account of the agreement of their doctrine with the holy 
" Bcriptares, on account of the manifestation of the truth in them to 
« every conscience, 2 Corinth, iv. 2* Not*s the^r are the words of men, 
« but as they are the words of God, 1 Thess. ii. 1 3. But all the mem- 
" bers of the same society are fellow labourers in the same ministry 
" and in the same church, in the English church, for example, in the 
" Dutch, in the Helvetian, &c. are under an absolute obligation to the 
M Confessions or forms of .doctrine adopted by their respective socie- 
" ties or churches, as external or ecclesiastical bodies ; as the stand - 
" ards of whkt they have agreed to in the matters of faith, as the fotm- 
« dations of their external church union, as remedies against schisms ; 
" as justly deduoed, according to the public judgement of the church, 
" from the holy scriptures, the only principle and supreme standard 

* of the doctrines of religion ; not, however, precluding any person 
" from the private examination or trial of these Confessions by the 

* Ut estent formate consensus, et unionis sslutaris vinculum, quo pii omnes in unnm 
corpus coagmentarentur, et sic omnes distractions, periculosi dissensus et schisin»Ui» 
ouibus Veritas etunitas Ecclesias laceratur, prs^caverentur. De Potestate Eecl. Qusest. SO. 
•sect* o« 

f Ad pnecavendas periculosas novitates, quse fide! simplicitalem mfieire poterant, et 
pacefa Ecclesite turbare. Ibid. Sect. 12. / 
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" touch-stone of the Divine word, in order to farther confirmation in 
« the faith."* 

According to this design, every article of a scriptural Confession, 
which a particular church, has adopted f essential or non-esseatial, be- 
longs to the bond of union among her members, and to the test of 
soundness in the faith. But if a particular church, or her members, 
have sacramental communion with the public and obstinate opposers 
of any article of such a Confession; that church and her members, in 
doing so, declare that such an article is no more any bond of their 
union. For it cannot be shewn, that the members of any particular 
church may warrantably have an article of a Confession of Faith, as' a 
bond of union among themselves, which ought not to be so between 
them and all christians with whom they may warrantably communi- 
cate. Nor can any article of a Confession adopted by any particular 
church; while that church has sacramental communion with the open 
and obstinate opposers of it, serve in her for a test of soundness in 
the faith : for, in that case, none can be kept from partaking ol seating 
ordinances, nor consistently subjected to any censure, for rejecting it, 
or holding doctrine contrary to it. 

Our Reformers, no doubt, allowed some articles of their Confessions 
to be more important and to lie nearer the foundation of our holy reli- 
gion, than others ; but that it consisted with their design, in framing 
and publishing their Confessions to the world, that a great part of them 
should not be considered, as belonging to the necessary bond of their 
ecclesiastical union, or to the test of soundness in the faith, in due 
subordination to the holy scriptures,. I have not, as yet, seen any 
ground to believe. 

§ 43. Conformable to this design is the harmony of these Confes- 
sions. It is delightful to observe their agreement with the holy scrip- 
tures, and with one another. One cannot fail to have this satisfaction 
in comparing these Confessions with one another, on the following sub- 
jects; on the holy scriptures; on human tradition; on the Holy 
Trinity ; on the Providence of God ; -on the person of Christ and his 
relation to the church as her only Head ; on the justification of a sin- 
ner before God ; on the fiducial nature of faith ; on repentance and 
good works; on predestination and free will; on the sacraments; on 
the church and her ministers; on the resurrection and eternal life. 

Hence it appears, that the sacramental communion, which the Re- 
formed churches had at first with one another on the ground of their 
Confessions, could be no example of the catholic communion now 
pleaded for; that is, it was no example of any of them having such 
communion with the avowed and obstinate opposers of any scriptural 
doctrine, essential or non-essential, of their public profession. 

Alex. According to these Confessions, differences as to rites, cere- 
monies, modifications of external order, ought not to hinder churches, 

* Formulae publics sane omnes obligant etiam in foro intemo sed non aliter qoam ex 
hypothesi ab doctrinse homosephian cum scriptaris sacris cbanerosin in us ventatfs pro* 
pasan suneidesm, 2 Corinth, iv. 2, nee at stint verbnm Korainum, sed at sunt verbum Dei, 
1 Thes. ii. 13. Ast vero membra omnia ejusdem socielatis et sunergous in eodem minis- 
terio, eademque ecclesia, puta r Anglicana, Batava, Helvetica, &c. obligant formulae doo- 
trinse absolute, in foro externo, seu civilis eu ecclesiastico ; nempe, ut norm® consensus, ut 
fundamentum unionis, at remedia schismatum, ut quse censentur judicio publico dedaotic 
ex principio unico scripture : non excluso tamen eujusquc examine, et anakrisei privata 
et sunglcriiei ad lapidem Lydiam verbi Divmi. 
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which hold the main doctrines of Faith, from having fttcramental com- 
munion with one another. To this purpose, the Aagtjburgh Confession : 
" The unity of the catholic church, consists in the harmony of doctrine 
« and faith $ not in human traditions* whereof there has always been 
« in the churches great diversity."* * 

. The Bohemian Confession : " The face and form of our church, 
" which are now peculiar, are retained for no other reason, than greater 
" convenience in teaching the word* administering the sacraments, and 
" for the exercise of discipline. A variety of ceremonies, if they be 
" not repugnant to the Word of God, neither does harm to the word of 
" God* nor separates from the church."t 

The Helvetian : " The truth and unity of the church, consists not 
« in ceremonies and external rites ; but rather in the truth and unity 
"of the catholic faith. The catholic faith has not been delivered to 
" us in human laws, but in the Divine scriptures. The churches have 
" always used their liberty in such rites, as being indifferent. And we 
« do the same at this day."t 

The subscribers to the Helvetian Confession, thus express them- 
selves in their preface : " Impartial readers will clearly perceive, that 
« we have no communion with any sects or heretics, which, for this 
« very end, we mention and repeat in almost every chapter. They 
« will therefore infer also, that we do not, by any nefarious schism, 
* separate and rend ourselves from the holy church of Christ in Ger- 
" many, France, England, and other christian nations ; but, that we 
" thoroughly agree with each and all of them, in this Confession of 
" Christ's truths, and embrace them in unfeigned love. And although 
« there be discovered, in different churches, a certain variety of ex- 
" pression and form of explaining doctrine ; as also, of rites or cere- 
" monies according to the received usage, convenience and edification 
" of particular churches; yet they wilfnotice that these things never 
" furnished, in any period of the church, ground of dissensions and 
" schisms. The churches of Christ, as ecclesiastical history shows, 
« have always used their liberty in this matter. Pious antiquity ac- 
" counted mutual agreement in the principal doctrine of faith, and in 
« brotherly love sufficient."!! The restof the preface is in the same 
strain. 

This Confession, was officially addressed in the preface to christians 
and christian churches, throughout Europe 5 and was approved by the 
churches of England, Scotland, France, the United Provinces, and by 
many of Poland, Hungary and Germany. Now, in these churches, 
there was a great variety of religious observances, as well as differ- 
ences of a higher order. Some of them, as the Dutch and Germans, 
were Calvinists in doctrine, and Presbyterians in government : others, 
as the English, were Episcopal; and others again, as the German, a 
sort of medium between Episcopacy and Presbytery. 

To the same purpose, are the following words of the Saxon Confes- 
sion drawn up in the year 1 55 1 . "In the mean time, there have been, 
" and are, and will be, in the church of God, men holding the founda- 
" tion, who have had, and will have, some more* and some less, light: 

* Plea, fee pages 154, 155. f Ib - P*** 9 t55 » 156 ' 
$ lb, pages 159, 160. R Ib. pages 160, 161- 
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" and, sometimes, saints too build stubble upon the foundation ; since> 
" especially in the wretchedness of the present times, many who have- 
" the beginnings of faith, have not the privilege of being instructed, 
" and ot conferring with those who are more skilful. These, however, 
" are in the number of those, whom, it is the wUl of God, we should 
"spare; who groan and grieve, because errors are established. A 
" judgement, therefore, must and may be formed, what and where is 
" the true church, by the voice of true doctrine, and the legitimate use 
" of the sacraments ; and what the voice of true doctrine is,, the very 
" writings of the apostles and prophets, and the creeds, sufficiently 
" declare. In these, there is no ambiguous doctrine, concerning the 
" foundation ; that is, concerning the articles of faith, the essence and 
" will of God, the Son our Redeemer, the law, the promises, the use of 
" the sacraments, the ministry."* 

How severely does the Helvetian Confession condemn separation 
from the true church of Christ ! " We lay so great stress," says that 
Confession, " upon communion with the true church of Christ, as to 
" deny that they tan live before God, who do not communicate with 
" the true church of God, but separate themselves therefrom."t 

In short* these extracts from the Confessions of the reformed 
churches, shew, that they contended, 1st, for liberty in rites and 
ceremonies of worship; Sndly, for mutual! forbearance in the article of 
church government ; Sdly, for latitude in the forms of doctrinal ex- 
pression, provided the substance of evangelical truth be preserved ; so 
as that diversity in any or all these things, shall not break up the peace 
of the churches, nor hinder sacramental communion; and«4thly, for 
concord, communion and love between them, upon the basis of their 
unity in that faith and doctrine, to which they all look for their com- 
mon salvation.^ 

Ruf. The expressions in these Confessions, respecting the evil of 
separating from the true church of God, taken abstractedly, are not to 
be understood of any particular visible church, but of the catholic 
church. This is the church, out of the communion of which we can- 
not live before God. This is what the Belgick Confession calls, the 
true congregation or assembly of all faithful christians, who expect 
th^ir whole salvation from Jesus Christ alone ; as they are washed in 
his blood, and sanctified and sealed by his Spirit. It is not like a par- 
ticular church, as that Confession observes, limited to one particular 
place, but is dispersed through the whole world.. The Papists held 
the particular church of Rome, to be the Catholic or universal church. 
Protestants, on the contrary, always taught that no society of profes- 
sing christians, who had the marks, formerly mentioned, of a true 
cfiurch of Christ, was separated from the catholic church. 

With respect to rites and ceremonies, there is much harmony in 
their Confessions. 

In the fielgick Confession, we have these words: " Though it be 
" good and useful for the church rulers to agree on, and settle, some 
" certain order for the conservation of the body of the church; yet, 
" they ought to guard, with the utmost care, against swerving from 
« those things, which Christ our Master has instituted. Wherefore, 
" we reject all human inventions, and all laws, which may be intro- 

* Plea, &o. pages 157, 158V f **>• P^S 6 t 5 *« * H* page 163. 
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•*<faced by any to bind the conscience with regard to the worship of 
*<God."* 

The same doctrine is taught more largely in some of the other 
confessions; particularly, in the Saxon, which was drawn in 1551. 
" Ways of worship," says that Confession, " devised by men, without 
'" the command of God, never were nor are the worship of God. God 
" is far from approving the presumption, so common among men, of 
" inventing methods of worship, that is, works which have it for their 
« immediate end, that God, through them, may receive religious wor- 
" ship. Hence, he exclaims, In vain do they worship me according 
" the commandments of men. This presumption is every where re- 
« proved in the prophets and in Paul. But the acts of true religious 
" worship, are acts/Or services which God hath commanded. Thus, 
" God still directs us to his commands as eur warrant in this matter : 
« saying, as in Ezek. xx. Do not walk in the statutes of your fathers ; 
" but walk in my statutes. And in Peal. cxix. Thy word is a lamp to 
"myfeett 

" Tne church of Christ/ 9 says the Confession of the church of Basil, 
« uses all her endeavours to preserve the bonds of peace and love in 
*' unity ; and therefore* she has nothing to do with sects, and rules of 
" the Popish orders about the distinction of days, meats, vestments 
* and ceremonies.'^ 

In the Confession presented to the emperor Charles the fifth, by the 
embassadors of the cities of Argentor, Meramingen, Constance and 
Lindau, in 1530, we have the following passage : " The human tradi* 
« tions, which the churches consider as condemned in scripture, are 
" those only which they find inconsistent with the law of God ; such 
" as those binding men's conscience to the observation of certain meat, 
" drink, or times'; or forbidding to marry. But those which are con- 
" sonant to scripture and good morals, and are for the benefit of men, 
" and which, though they are not expressed in so many words in scrip- 
" ture, yet flow from the law of love which enjoins all things to be 
" done decently, may be reckoned rather Divine than human. Such 
" are these traditions of Paul : that the women should not pray in the 
"church with their heads uncovered; nor the men with their heads 
" covered ; that when they were going to communicate, they should 
« wait for one another ; that no one should speak in an unknown 
" tongue in the public assemblies without an interpreter; that the pro* 
" phets should speak in order without interrupting one another. "J| 

* Credimus, quamvis utile et bonam sit, Gubernatores Ecelesia ordineaa afiqu'em ecu* 
$um inter se, ad conservationem corporis Ecclesiae instituere et ttabilere; debere tamen 
eos stndiose cavere ne ab iis deflectant, quse Christus unlcas Magister noster constitute. 
Quapropter rejicimus omnia inventa hum an a, omnesqae leges proctrira Dei a quo conque 
introduci possunt, tjt iisdem conscience alio omniqo modo devineiantur. Belgick Confes- 
sion, art. xnxii. 

f At ethelothreskeiai exeogitatse abhominilras sine mandatoDei, nee ftterunt, nee sunt 
coitus Dei. Nequaquam probat Deus audapiara homintnuro, qui tamen semper uaitate fuit, 
fingendi coitus, id est opera quorum finis imraediatus sit, at Deus per ea nonore adficia- 
tur. Ideo exclamat, &c. Sea yeri cultus sant opera a Deo mandata, fee. Gonf. Saxonica 
De ritibus in ecelesia institutis. 

i Christi ^eclesia cum sectis et orrlinum regulis, ad discrimen dierum, ciborum, vestium 
ct cereraomarum compositis, nulloraodo communicat. Confess. Basilgensi. art v. 

| Inter traditiones quas in Scripttiris damnantur, nutlas numerant, nisi qnae cum legs 
!|ei pugnant, quale* sunt quae de cibo, &c. Confess Argentinensi, cap. 14. 
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« With regard to ecclesiastical rites," says the Augsburgh Confes- 
sion, written by Melanchthon, in 1530, « which are instituted by hu- 
« man authority, our churches teach, that such of them are 1q be ob- 
" served, as may be observed without sin ; such as are conducive to 
" tranquillity and good order in the church ; as some holy dajra, some 
« pious songs. These, however, are to be considered as things in- 
" different, which, out of the case of scandal or offence, may be omit- 
ted."* 

This Confession says farther concerning such, observances s « They 
" do not belong to that religious worship which is necessary. Christ 
" forbids human ceremonies to be considered as worship. He does 
" not forbid the retaining of such traditions for a political end ; that 
" is, for the sake of good order: but he denies that they are worship, 
« when he says, In vain do they worship me."f . 

« We confess," says the Wirtemberg Confession, which was drawn 
up in 1552, " that the bishops, with the consent of their church, may 
" appoint orders of holy days, and of lectures or sermons for edin- 
" cation, *nd for the teaching of the true faith in Christ. But it is 
" not lawful to restore the ancient rites of the law, or to devise new 
« ones to signify some truth already set forth in the gospel ; such as 
« the lighting of wax candles in daylight to signify the light of the 
« gospel; or using crosses on banners to signify the victory of Christ 
(toy the cross."} 

From these quotations it appears, that the confessions of the Re- 
formed churches harmoniously teach, that no church ought to admit 
as parts of religious worship any rites or ceremonies not appointed in 
the word of God, or to impose religious significations on them. 

The statement of the Belgick and Saxon Confessions is perfectly 
adjusted to this principle. As to what some of these confessions say 
about holy days and pious songs introduced by men into the public 
worship of the church, though the retaining of them be a real deviation 
from this principle, it is no designed contradiction of it ? while these 
usages are not stated as necessary parts of religious worship, and while 
there is no opposition intended to the other confessions. So that we 
find nothing in the confessions of the reformed churches, concerning 
rites and ceremonies, in favour of the catholic communion now con- 
tended for: that is, in favour of the practice of sacramental com- 
munion with avowed and obstinate opposers of any article, essential 
or non-essential, of our public scriptural profession, 

There is no less harmony in the doctrine of these confessions with 
regard to churph government. They never represent a bishop as hav- 
ing greater or any other power than that of an ordinary pastor dr 
minister of the church. 

* De ritibug ecclesiasticis qui Mint humano auctoritatc instituti, docent, &ct Confess. 
Aug. art 15. 

f Tale$ observatioqes sunt res. adiaphorae, quse extra scandali casum oraitti possunt : 
non sunt necessarii cultus. Chrtstus vetat huraahas csereraonas habere pro cultibus. Non 
entm prohibet eondere traditiones ad finem pnltticutn, hoc est, propter bonum ordinem, 
sed cultus esse ne*at, cum ait, Fruttra colunt me. Confess. Aug. De Discriraine Cibomm 
et simitibos Traditionibus pontificiis. 

t Fatemur hoc quod Episcopus liceat cum ecclesise susc consensu ordiqitiones, 8$c. Con- 
fess. "^Virtemberg. De csqremoniis ecclesiasticis. 
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The Angeburgh Confession says, "It is our judgement, that the 
" power of the keys, or that of the bishop according to the gospel, is 
« the authority or command of God to preach the gospel, to remit or 
" retain sins, and to administer the sacraments : for Christ sends the 
" apostles with this charge ; As my Father hath sent me, so I send you. 
« Receive ye the Holy Spirit. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
« remitted unto them $ and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retain* 
« ed. Go, preach the gospel, to every creature. This authority is ex- 
" ercised in teaching or preaching the gospel, and in dispensing the 
" sacraments. According to the gospel, or as they speak, de jure di- 
" vim, no jurisdiction belongs to bishops, that is, to them to whom 
" the ministry of the word and Sacraments is committed, but that of 
" remitting sins ; and also, that of discerning the true doctrine, and 
" of rejecting such doctrine as is different from that nf the gospel, and 
" of excluding persons, whose impiety is known, from the communion 
" of the church."* ' 

The truth is thus expressed in the Helvetian Confession : " The 
" authority, or office given to all the ministers in the church, is one 
" and equal. It is certain, that, in the beginning, the bishops and 
" presbyters governed the church by common consent and labour. 
" No one preferred himself to another ; none usurped greater authori- 
" ty or power over his fellow bishops 5 for they remembered the words 
" of the Lord, He who, will be chief among you 9 let him be your ser* 
" vant. Jerome says, That bishops were above presbyters rather by 
<< custom, than by any real Divine appointment. Such was his judge- 
" ment. None, therefore, can justly prohibit us from returning to the 
" Divine appointment, and from receiving it as preferable to a numan 

" custom."t 

The Belgick Confession is abundantly explicit on this head : " We 
" believe," says that form of sound words, " that the church ought to 
" be governed by that scriptural polity, which God hath taught us in 
" his word; that is, that there should be ministers or pastors in it to 
" preach the word of God, and to administer the sacraments ; and that 
" there should be seniors or elders and deacons ; who, with the pastors 
" may constitute what may be called the senate of the church. We 
" believe, that the ministers, elders, and deacons ought to be chosen 
" to their several functions by the legitimate election of the church, 
<< with calling on the name of the Lord, and in that order which is 
« taught in the word of God. As to the ministers of the Divine word, 
" they have the same power and authority, as being all alike ministers 
*• of Christ, the only universal Bishop and Head of the church."f 

* Nostri sentiunt, potestatem cl avium seu potestatem Episcoporum juxta Evangelium 
potestatem esse, seu mandatura Dei, prsedicanrii Evangel ii, remittenrii et retinendi peccata, 
et adrainistrandi sacramenta. Nam cnm hoc mandato Christus mittit apostoies, .Toannis 
xx. 21, 22, 23. Marei xvi. 15. H«c potestas tanturo exercetur docendo seu pnedicando 
Evangeliuni, et porrigendo sacramenta. Augustana Coufoasione de Potestate Ecclesiaa- 
tica. 

j* Data est omnibus in Ecclesia ministris una et xqualis potostas, vive functio. Certe ab 
initio Episcopi et Presbyteri ecclesiam comrauni opera gubernaverint. Nullus alter! te 
praetulit, &c. Helvet Conf. Chap. 18. De ministris Ecclesue ipsor.mique institutionc et 
officio. 

$ *rt. 30, 3f. 
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To the same purpose are the words of the Gallic Confession pre- 
sented to Charles IX, kins of France in 1566. " We believe, thit 
" the true church ought to oe governed with that polity or discipline 
" which our Lord Jesus Christ ordained, viz. that there should win 
" it pastors, elders, and deacons. We believe, that all true pastors, 
" wherever they are placed, have the same and equal authority under 
" Jesus Christ, the supreme and only universal Bishop."* 

Thus, there appears to be so much harmony in the Confessions of 
the Reformed churches with regard to government; that they might 
have sacramental communion with one another upon the ground of 
these Confessions, without admitting to that communion any avowed 
and- obstinate opposers of their scriptural profession on this head. 

$ 44. Alex. Is not the article of the Augsburgh Confession in rela- 
tion to the presence of our Saviour's body and blood in or with the 
sacramental bread and wine, an exception to the harmony of these 
Confessions P 

Ruf. I shall recite to you the account given of this article by Bern- 
hardinus de Moor in his commentary on Mark's Comnend. This Con- 
cession, says he, was presented to tne Emperor Charles V, in a diet of 
the Empire of Augsburgh in 1530. It was drawn up by Melanchthon, 
who was remarkable for the mildness of bis temper, in a style, disco- 
vering great, if not too much, anxiety to avoid such terms as would be 
offensive to the Papists, or might tend to prejudice the Emperor against 
the Protestants, to the endangering of their peace and liberty. This 
appeared, particularly, in the terms in which the tenth article, con- 
cerning the Lord's supper, was expressed, in the copy delivered to the 
Emperor. " In the Lord's supper the body and blood of Christ are 
" present under the species or forms of bread and wkie."t As these 
words approached too near the terms in which the Papists used to ex- 
press their doctrine of transubstantiation, they were thus altered in 
the edition printed in 153! : " They teach concerning the Lord's sup- 
" per, that the body and blood of Christ are truly present therein, and 
" are distributed to the partakers ; and they disapprove ef such as 
" teach otherwise."t But in revising, correcting, and enlarging this 
Confession in the year 1538, Melanchthon expressed the same article 
in this manner: "Concerning; the Lord's supper they teach, that, 
" with the bread and wine in the Lord's supper, are truly exhibited to 
" the partakers the body and blood ofChrist.")! Here were two va- 
riations from the first edition. In the second edition, Christ's body is 
said to be truly present, and to be distributed in the Lord's supper: 
in the last, it is only said to be exhibited. The disapprobation in the 
former edition, of those that teach otherwise, is left out in the latter. 
But the Lutherans had no sufficient reason for the clamour, which they 
raised, about theiivConfession being altered: since this correction 
does not appear to have been made without the knowledge and content 

• Art 29, 30. 
f Corpus et sanguine m Christi sub specie panis et vini vera adesse in ccena Domini. 

I De coana Domini docent, qnod corpus et sanguis Christi veraadrint, et distribuantur 
Vc&ccnlibus in cocna Domini ; et improbant sccus docentes. 

II De coena Domini riocent, qnocl eum pane et tint vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis 
Christi vescentib-is ia comir Doni i r.L 
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of Luther, who lived eight years afterward, and never opposed it. On 
the contrary, the Confession, thus corrected, was approved and re- 
ceived by the most eminent divines, princes, and electors among the 
Lutherans ; and hence it was, that' some of these made so much oppo- 
sition to the Form of Concord agreed on at Berg, in 1577, as adhering 
too rigidly to what they called the Confession unvaried. Besides, 
consubstantiation is not determinately expressed in this article 5 even 
in the first edition ; and much less, in that which is altered. For 
when it was said, that the body and blood of Christ are truly present, 
in the Lord's supper, it may be understood two ways ; as meaning, 
either that they are present spiritually, being offered in the word of 
promise, and received by faith ; or that they are present in a corporal 
and carnal manner, as included or latent in, with and under the bread 
and wine. It is not said, whether the eating by those, to whom the 
tpdy and blood of the Lord are distributed, be oral* or spiritual. It is 
not said, that what is given in this ordinance to unbelievers is truly the 
body and blood of Christ; and not rather the bare symbols, without 
the thing signified. This article therefore may be explained and ad- 
mitted in a sound sense ; in a sense which Luther himself expressed 
in a popular sermon in the year 1519 ; namely, " that the union in the 
" sacrament, between the sign and the thing signified, is not a corpo- 
" ral union by local proximity,* but a spiritual union which is made by 
" faith, in the use of the sacramant." Hence we may understand 
how Mr. Calvin and others of the Reformed church came to subscribe 
the Augsburgh Confession, notwithstanding this article. 

On the whole, the harmony of the Confessions of the Reformed 
churches is such as evinces, that their sacramental communion with 
one another on the ground of these Confessions, was not a communion 
with any professed and obstinate opposers of cither of these two pro- 
positions, That rites and ceremonies, for which there is no other war- 
rant than human authority, do not belong to the true worship of God ; 
and, That there is no legitimate office in the church of God superior to 
that of the pastor, who is ordained to preach the word and administer 
the sacraments ; nor was it a communion with the professed and obsti- 
nate opposers of any of the other doctrines, whether essential or non- 
essential, that are harmoniously stated, in these Confessions. And it 
appears from this harmony to have been originally a received principle 
.in these churches, that it was unwarrantable to have sacramental com- 
munion with the professed and obstinate opposers of any of those 
truths, for which in their Confessions they unanimously displayed a 
banner* 

§ 45. Ahx. You have not taken notice of the words; which I men- 
tioned, of the Saxon Confession, viz. "That there have been, are, and 
*' will be in the church of God, men holding the foundation, who have, 
" and have had, and will have some more, some less light : sometimes 
" saints, too, build stubble upon the foundation, some, especially in the 
" wretchedness of the present times, many, who have the beginnings 
" of faith, have not the privilege of being instructed, and of conferring 
** with those who are more skilful. These, however, are in the num- 
" ber of those whom it is the will of God we should spare, who groan 
" and grieve on account of established error." You nave not censid- 

* That is, Tvith our bodily mouth. f Per A»**sTAar *■"• 
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ercd the words of the Bohemian Confession, namely, " That, as to 
u the differences, which may obtain among the churches in external 
" rites and ceremonies, we think it of no importance ; for these Vary 
« among christians according to the variety of place and nation. 
« Ceremonies change, but faith, Christ, the word change not :" nor 
have you considered the words of Luther and Melanchthon : " We 
" ought, 9 ' says Luther, " to congratulate both the Waldenses, (whose 
"faith is comprehended in this Confession) and ourselves, that we, 
« who were far apart, are now, by the destruction of the parting wall 
« of suspicion, whereby we seemed heretics to each other, brought near 
" to one another, and gathered into one fold, under that one Shepherd 
" and Bishop of our souls, who is blessed for ever, amen. But if cer- 
" tain differences from other churches occur in this Confession of y 
" theirs concerning rites and ceremonies, or celibacy, let us remember, 
" that all the rites and observances of all the churches, never wer%, 
" nor could be, the same. Such an agreement is not permitted by the 
" various circumstances of men, of time and place : only let the doc- 
" trine of faith and morals be preserved. For this ought to be the 
" same, according to Paul's admonition : Speak, says he, all the same 
" thing: and again, that with one mouth ye may glorify the God and 
" Father of our Lord Jesus Christ* For that marriage should be 
" among them, as it is among us, their condition does not allow. In 
" the mean time, it is sufficient, that what is lawful to all, is not taught 
" to be sin to any, and is believed without injury to the faith and con- 
« science of any one." 

Nor have you considered the words of Melanchthon : " Since we 
« agree in the principal articles of christian doctrine, let us embrace 
" each other with mutual love: nor ought dissimilitude and variety of 
" rites and ceremonies to sever our affections* I most earnestly wish, 
" that those who love the gospel, and desire to glorify the name of 
" Christ, may not destroy themselves by domestic feuds and discords, 
" especially on account of things for which it is not necessary to excite 
" disturbance."* 

Ruf. Our conversation on this question will be vain, unless we at- 
tend to the true state of it. It is not inquired, whether we may have 
sacramental communion with any who differ from us in some opinions 
or customs. In opposing catholic communion, it is not meant, that 
every such difference should be a bar to sacramental communion : but 
the question is, whether a professed and obstinate opposition to any 
article of a scriptural profession, or to any part of that scriptural Re- 
formation, which a church in her ecclesiastical capacity has attained 
in doctrine, worship or government, be not such a bar. Now, it does 
not appear, that such opposition is expressed in the Bohemian Confes- 
sion to any article of the scriptural profession of the Reformed church- 
es. With regard to humanly devised rites and ceremonies, they are 
not accounted in this, more than in the other confessions, matters of 
religion or parts of Divine worship. 

" Human traditions," say the Bohemians, « are not to be, regarded 
" as inviolable or perpetual laws. But as they were introduced on 
" certain' occasions for good reasons ; so on other occasions, suggest- 
" ing different reasons, they may 1>c violated without sin : as the apos- 

* Plea, &c. pages 164, IG5, 166, J67. 
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* tied transgressed the traditions of the elders, when they ate bread 
« with unwashen hands, and likewise did not fast with others $ in both 
« which cases their conduct was excused by Christ, as being without 
« sin." They teach, that, tf hen such traditions, rites and ceremonies, 
ate equalled to the Divine commands, they are to be avoided and re- 
jected: the observers of them* in that ease, being liable to the censure, 
which our Lord passed 6n Hie observers of the Jewish traditions, J* 
vain do they Worship tit*, teaching for doctrines the commandment* of 
Men.* 

There seeriis tobe nothing in the {***&*; you have recited, of the 
Saxdh Corifession contrary td the {fciricipfes we maintain in opposing 
the scheme of catholic communion Hew pleaded for. the etfsfe of such 
lis build wood, Hay and stubble on the foundation with a designed op- 
position to the truth, after having good Opptfrttfcrity of knowing ty and 
with obstinacy, after all the drdirtary means have been used for fteb? 
reformation, is carefully to be distinguished from the case of such as do 
so front the ftant <rf fight and instruction 5 discovering a willingness to 
be reformed. With churches and pf ofesscfrg bf the former description- 
we judge it unwarrantable" to contiriue to hate Sacramental coihifitihibn; 
but we do not refuse' to hold it with those of the latter description ; 
Which last is the case referred to in the passage of the Saton Confes- 
sion. I ftiri far from saying, that it is necessary to warrantable sacra- 
mental cbmmankifn, that att those who partake of it should have the 
same degree of knowledge or of faith, It is manifest, that the cond?- 
tiotf of God** people does not admit of this : they are different In re- 
spect of age, some being fathers, and some^ children ; in respect 6f 
character, Some being teachers, and some taught 5 and in respect of 
abilities, some having more discernment in the matters df God than 
others. Bat the truth Which I believe in opposition to your scheme of 
catholic communion is, that no particular church, or her members, 
ought to have sacramental communion with such as openly and obsti- 
nately avow their denial and rejection of any one article of her public, 
scriptural profession. 

with regard to the words of Melanchthon, it may be observed, that 
there is no reason to doubt, that he comprehended more in what he 
calls " the principal (Articles of christian doctrine," than what vOu 
mean by essentials. The Augsburgh Confession, which Melanchthon 
wrote, bears this title, " The Principal Articles of the Faith,"f Will 
you say that there is no article in that Confession but what is essen- 
tial ? In the passage you have quoted, it is evident, that he speaks of 
the articles of christian doctrine in opposition to rites and ceremonies, 
and things, about which it was not necessary for church members to 
make a stir, or to trouble themselves. Melanchthon would not have 
spoken in this manner of any article of his public profession, which he 
regarded as belonging to the truth of God contained in the holy scrip- 
tures. Such expressions, about the points, in which particular churches 
differ, being fewer and of less importance, than those in which they 
agree, may be, and have often been used with propriety, in order to 
promote the christian charity and just esteem, that they ought to have 

* Bohem. Confess, art 15. De traditkraitas humnnis. 
t Articnli fidei pneeiptii. 
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for one another ; to encourage the hope of farther harmony and union ; 
and to strengthen their joint endeavours to promote their common 
profession of the truths of God in opposition to seducers. But that 
the worthy defenders of the Reformation, when they used such ex- 
pressions, meant to recommend sacramental communion with the 
avowed and obstinate opposers of any one article of their public and 
Scriptural profession, has net yet been proved. 
. § 46« Having considered the design and harmony of the Confessions 
of the Reformed churches, it is time to proceed to the consideration 
of another topic which may throw light upon this question. The topic, 
I mean, is the union of the Protestant churches which Mr. Calvin pro- 
posed* and which some of them attempted to carry into effect. What 
was thus proposed and attempted, was not immediately sacramental 
communion* but such an union in their public profession and adminis- 
trations, as was necessary in order to that communion. 
ti; M&x. Mr. Calvin proposed an union among the churches in a letter 
, to Cranmer. " I wish, 9 ' says he, « it could be brought about, that 
" men of learning and dignity from the principal churcnes might have 
" a meeting; ana, after a careful discussion of the several points of 
"faith, might hand down to posterity the doctrine of the scripture, 
" settled by their common judgement. But amongst the greatest evils 
" of pur age, this also is to be reckoned, that our churches are so dis- 
f'tracted one from another, that human society scarcely flourishes 
* amongst us ; much less that hoi v communion of the members of Christ, 
" which all profess in words, and. few sincerely cultivate in fact. Thus 
" it happens, that the body of the church, by the dissipation of its mem* 
" bers, lies torn and mangled. As to myself, were I like to be of any 
" service, I should not hesitate to cross the seas for that purpose. If 
" the question were only concerning giving aid to England, that would 
<* be with me a sufficiently powerful reason. Now, when the object is 
" to obtain such an agreement of learned men upon strict scriptural 
" principles, as may accomplish an union of churches in other respects' 
" widely asunder, I do not think it lawful for me to decline any labors 
« or troubles."* 

Ruf. The proposal of Calvin, in his letter to Cranmer, is evidently 
intended to prevent sacramental communion with the erroneous ; for 
the business of the meeting, he proposes, of pious and learned men 
was, that the doctrine of the scripture might be settled 5 that the 
several articles of that doctrine being thus ascertained, might be a 
bond of union among the churches ; a bond, which was to be preserved 
inviolate by excluding from their sacramental communion the public 
teachers and maintainers of the contrary errors. It is evident, that, 
if the churches left the door open for the entrance of such persons into 
their communion, those truths, however correctly ascertained by such 
eminent divines, would neither accomplish the union of these churches, 
nor be handed down to posterity, according to Calvin's design. That 
eminent reformer was well persuaded, that union of love among churches 
and their members depended on union in the belief of the truth; 
and that the latter ought to be the beginning, the end, and the only 
rule of the former. When there is agreement, says he, of judgement 
in Christ 5 then there will also be union in mutual benevolence in him. 

' • Plea, &c. pages 187, 188. 
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It is only by this doctrine of Christ that we come to be knit- together 
in a pious and holy union.* 

Jitex. What Calvin projected upon a large scale, was actually at- 
tempted and executed, after his death, upon a smaller one. The agree- 
ment of Polandf at the synod of Sandomir in 1570, six years after 
Calvin's decease, embracing the churches of greater and lesser Poland, 
which were organized under the Augsburgh or Lutheran, and under 
the Helvetian or Swiss Confession; as also under the Confession of 
the Waldenses; was bottomed upon those comprehensive principles, 
which supported the plan of Calvin. This consensus was for the ex- 
press purpose of wiping away the reproach of their enemies, and of 
promoting brotherly concord and communion, on the ground of their 
agreement to the leading truths of the gospel ; all things else being 
matters of forbearance. - 

" Of this holy and mutual agreement, 9 ' say they, " we have thought 
« and agreed, that it would be a confirmation, if as they," the Luther- 
ans, " bear witness that we, and our churches and our Confession, pub- 
« lished in this synod, and the churches and Confession of the brethren, 
" tho Waldenses, are orthodox ; so also we should manifest the same 
" christian love towards their churches, and acknowledge their ortho- 
" doxy, and should, on both sides, consign to Silence, all quarrels, dis- 
« tractions, and dissensions, by which the cause of the gospel, to the 
" very great offence of many pious people, is hindered ; and by which 
« no small occasion is furnished to our adversaries both of calumniating 
" ourselves and of opposing our true christian religion. It is rather 
" our duty to study the public peace ; to exercise mutual charity ; anil 
" to employ, according to our brotherly union, our mutual efforts for 
" the edification of the church. 

" We, moreover, pledge ourselves to use our utmost endeavours to 
" persuade and incite all our brethren to embrace, respect and pre* 
" serve this our christian and unanimous agreement; and to cherish 
" and seal it especially by the hearing of the word (in frequenting the 
" assemblies of both Confessions,) and by the use of the sacraments % 
" always observing good order, and the rule both of discipline and cus* 
" torn m each of the churches respectively. 

« But the rites and ceremonies of each church we do, by this our 
" hearty consent, leave free : for it is no great matter what rites are 
" observed, provided, the doctrine and foundation of our faith and sal- 
" vation be kept entire and uncorrupt, as the Augsburgh and Saxon 
" Confessions teach on that head ; and as we have expressed the same 
" in this our Confession published in the present synod of Sandomir. 
" And to complete this our consent and agreement, we have thought, 
" that, in order to preserve this our brotherly association, it will hot 
" be inconvenient to meet at some appointed place, where we may to- 
" gether form a compend of doctrine taken from our mutual Confes- 
« sions; and publish it to the world, to stop the mouths of invidious 
« men, and minister great consolation to all the pious. Having, there- 

» 

* Caritatii conjonetio sic a fidei imitate pendet, ut h*c illius initium, finis, unica deni- 
ze re^uta esse debeat Dum mentes in Christo— coosentiunt, voluntates etiam nostras 
mutua in Christo benevolentia inter se conjtinetae sunt Sola Christi, dootrina in piam et 
sanctam onitatem coaleieimos. Institat lib. iv. cap; Sda sect. 5. 

j* Polonise Consensus. 
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« fere, giveat* eaeh othlr the right bend of union, we taye aUiacredly 
« promised and pledged ourselves, to cultivate* nourish end daily to 
«« aim at increasing our faith and peace to the buying up of the Kang- 
« dom of God ; end tbet we will shun 41 ecfiaaiona of distracting the 
" churches. Finally, we haye pledged ourselves, that, regardless of 
'< selfish considerations, as it becomes the true ministers of God, we 
« will promote the (dory of Jesus Christ our Saviour alone, and will 
« propagate the truth of hi* gospel by word and work. 

" And that this agreement may he firmly established for ever, we 
$< ardently pray to God our Father, the Author and exuberant fountain 
« of all peace and consolation ; who delivered us and our churches 
« from the gross darkness of Popery, and granted us the pure and 
« sacred light of his word and truth, that he would bless our peace and 
« union to the glory of his name, and the edification of his church. 
« To this instrument were added the subscriptions of eminent persons, 
«< representing the several churches to which they belonged." 

This agreement was unanimously confirmed in a general synod at 
Cracow, 1573. The whole svnod, the brethren, superintendents, el- 
ders, ministers, patrons end all the rest ratified and sealed that holy 
consent ajid union; and after joining together in the communion of 
the body and blood of the Lord, according to the ceremonies of the 
church of Cracow, they returned home, rejoicing in brotherly love and 
praising the Lord. 

This agreement was renewed by a general synod at Petrikow in 
357$) by another general synod at Uladislaw in 1583 ; by another at 
Tornawin Hungary in 1585$ and by another at the same place in 
1595, and continued to be religiously observed as late at least as 1634* 

Muf. It seems obvious, that this agreement of the Polish churches 
cannot he considered as an example of the catholic communion now 
pleaded for. 

1. This agreement supposes the harmony of the Confessions of the 
parties who entered into it. The Lutherans acknowledged the Hel- 
vetian Confession and that of the Bohemian brethren to be orthodox ; 
and, on the other hand, those who professed adherence to these Con- 
fessions acknowledged the Augsburgh Confession, (which is that of the 
Lutherans,) to be orthodox. Consequently, their profession had been 
always one ; and now they declare it to be so ; in order that the ground 
of their sacramental communion might be better understood. This 
agreement is very different from the scheme of catholic communion 
now pleaded for; that is, our sacramental communion with Episcopa- 
lians, with Baptists, with Methodists and others, whom we, in our pub- 
lic profession, deny to be orthodox. 

This agreement declares, that they, who entered into it, received 
the article of the Augsburgh Confession concerning Christ's presence 
in the Lord's supper according to the edition given by Melanchthon 
in the year 1538. 

" The sacraments, sav they, are actions Divinely instituted, and thl 
" elements of bread and: wine, out of the instituted use of them, have 
« not the nature of a sacrament ; but, in the instituted use of them, in 
« this communion, phrist is tfuly And substantially present, and his 
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willingly 

« express the true and substantial communication of the Lord's body 
" and blood."t It should also be remembered, that this agreement 
was entered into several years before the form of Concord agreed on 
at Berg which asserts the absurd scheme just now mentioned. 

%. They, who entered into this agreement, declared, that they con- 
sidered their participation of the Lord's supper as a confession, that 
they embraced the system of doctrine professed in the particular church 
with which they communicated.^ But, according to the advocates for 
the catholic scheme, our participation of the Lord's supper does not 
imply our embracing the system of doctrine, held by any particular 
church : for, say they, in the act of communicating, we have nothing 
to do with the defects of pur respective churches, or with any other 
thing, than this ordinance itself. 

3. It was agreed, that no one of the churches belonging to this con- 
federation should draw away the ministers or hearers of any of the 
rest; but should encourage them to remain in their respective churches. 
And the ministers of each of these churches were to teach and admo- 
nish their hearers, with pastoral authority, to beware of censuring any 
point of the doctrine or rites of the other churches ; but, on the con- 
trary, to think and speak well of them.ll From this engagement it 
appears, that there were no such differences among those churches of 
Poland, as there are among those, which, according to your scheme of 
catholic communion, should communicate together. Presbyterians 
believe prelacy to be a criminal usurpation in the church of God : they 
believe, that antipsedobaptism robs infants of their sacred right; and 
that the use of any uncommanded rite, as a part of religious worship, 
is superstition. We cannot reasonably suppose, that any Presbyterian 
ministers would come under an engagement to exhort their hearers to 
think and speak well of these things. As little can we suppose, that 
the ministers of Poland would have come under the engagement now 
mentioned, if there had been any such differences among them. We 
must, therefore, conclude, that, as they had no such differences ; so 
their sacramental communion together could be no example of our sa- 
cramental communion with other churches, while such differences sub- 
sist between them and us. 

4. The scheme of catholic communion now pleaded for supposes, 
that none are to be excluded for their errors or offences in non-essen- 
tials. This opinion is quite contrary to the spirit of the Consensus or 

9 Docentur homines, sacramenta esse actionesdivinitus institutes, et extra usaro insti- 
tutura res ipsas non habere rationem saeramenti, ted in usn institute in hae communione 
vere et substantialiter adesse Christum et verc exhiberi suraentibus corpus et sanguinem 
Christl Syntagma Gonfessionuro, prima parte, page 1 66. 

f His absurditatibus sublatis, quicquid ad experimendam verara substantialeroque cor* 
poris et sanguinis Domini comraunicationera, que sub sacris cceme symboKs fidelibus ex- 
hibetur, facere potest, libetiter accipio. fnstitut lib. 4. cap. 17. sect 19. 

$ Quarto institutiones hujus causa vult hanc publican) sutnptionem, cpnfessionem esse, 
qua oatendis quod doctrine genus ampleetaris, cut cteteri te adjungas. Ibid, page 165. 

{ Syntagmetc Confess. 2da parte, page 223. 
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agreement under consideration ; which appoints all obstinate trang* 
gressors of the decrees of any of the canons of the general synod be- 
longing to these churches contained in the book of their government; 
all who did not agree with them in the doctrine of the gospel ; or who 
embraced idolatry Or heresy $ in fine, all who refused to continue in 
this agreement, to be excommunicated without any delay. According 
to this agreement, such as neglected to receive the Lord's supper* 
without good reasons, or the advice of their minister three times or a 
whole year; or who habitually neglected to attend the assemblies in 
their respective places of public worship, were liable to the same cen- 
sure.* 

In short, the spirit of this Consensus or agreement of the Popish 
churches, is quite contrary to that of the catholic sacramental com- 
munion now pleaded for. The manifest acknowledged tendency of 
that scheme, is to draw away particular churches and their members 
from a more particular and determined profession of various articles of 
the christian religion, to a more general and ambiguous one. Where* 
as, this Consensus is more particular and explicit, both in points of 
doctrine and discipline, than the confessions which had been held be* 
fore by the churches that joined in it; while no article of any of these 
confessions was dropt, or ceased to belong to their public profession. 
The truth is, it was an agreement to maintain a faithful testimony 
against the errors which then prevailed in Poland. 

Alex. It appears from the records preserved in Quick's Synodicon 
of the synod of St. Foy, in France, that an assembly of many deputies 
from sundry famous reformed churches, kingdoms and provinces, met 
at Frankfort, in 1577, by invitation of the Prince Elector John Casi* 
mir, Prince Palatine $ that they laid down several means and expe- 
dients for uniting all the reformed churches into one common bono of 
union. This proposal was received with great satisfaction by th$ 
general synod of the French churches. 

The same design was prosecuted by the synod of Figeac, in 1579, 
at which, consultation was held on the most proper means of uniting 
the several confessions, which agreed in doctrine, into one common 
confession; to be afterwards approved by the several Protestant 
churches. 

The synod of Vitre, in 1583, embraced a proposal, made in their 
own body, for an union and agreement between the churches of Ger- 
many and theirs. 

Twenty years afterwards, in 1603, at the synod of Gap, the breth- 
ren of Dan phi ny desired that some means might be contrived for a 
conference and union with the Lutheran churches in Germany, in 
order that the schism between them and the French churches might 
be removed. 

A proposal was made to the French churches, by a gentleman of the 
name of Hume, on the authority of James, king of Great Britain, for 
reuniting the churches of divers nations into one and the self-same 
confession and doctrine. This proposal is obscurely hinted in a letter 
from James, dated March 15th, 1614. Accordingly, at the general 

* See the canons of the general synod at Tornaw. Syntagma Confessionum, parte 
2da, page 246. The edition of the Syntagma, here quoted, is that printed at Genera, in 
1654. 
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synod held at Tonneins in May following, they drew the outlines of a 
detailed plan of union ; in which plan, the first thing proposed, was to 
avoid the Arminian controversy. Out of the several confessions of 
the reformed churches, one was to be framed common to them all ; in 
which general confession divers points might be omitted, the know- 
ledge of which is not needful to our everlasting happiness: among 
which, the controversy moved by Piseator, and several other subtile 
opinions broached by Van Amain* about free will, the saints 9 perse- 
verance, and predestination were to b* reckoned. The second tiling 
proposed, was to avoid contention? about ceremonies and church go- 
vernment: a difference in these respects not hindering our agreement 
in the same faith and doctrine? or our cordial embracing each other as 
true believers and joint members of one and the same body. The 
third thing proposed, r*& to wave the points in debate between the 
Reformed and the Lutherans ; and for this end, to model their agree- 
ment after the concord of the Polish churches, made at Sandomir, in 
the year 1570. 

It was proposed, that the deputies from the reformed churches should 
close their deliberations on this plan, after a most religious fast, with 
the celebration of the Lord's supper; wherein the pastors from Eng- 
land and the other nations should all communicate together. 

This plan for Protestant union did not only contemplate the recip- 
rocation of ministerial and christian fellowship in the several churches; 
for that had been in regular practice among Protestants all along. It 
.went much farther; even to the organization of the whole Protestant 
interest in a public federative union $ each of the component churches, 
however, retaining its own independence and internal order. It was 
Calvin's plan renewed or prosecuted. 

It may be farther observed, that the activity of the French churches 
in promoting this plan, furnished no proof of their having declined 
from their soundness in the faith, or their zeal in maintaining it For 
in 1617, their general synod of Vitre appointed commissioners to at- 
tend the synod of Dort, for the purpose of deciding on the several 
points of the Arminian controversy: and at their general synod held 
at Alez, in 1620, they unanimously approved the articles agreed upon 
at Dort ; and ordered them to be sworn and subscribed by the pastors 
and elders of their churches, and by the doctors and professors of their 
universities. How cordially they could take to their bosom the very 
persons, against whose errors they raised the voice of their testimony, 
provided these errors subverted not the foundation of their faith, is 
shown by an act of the second synod of Charentoft, in 1631, in favour 
of the Lutheran brethren ; declaring that, as the churches of the Con- 
fession of Augsburgh do agree with the other reformed churches in the 
principal and fundamental points of the true religion, and as there is 
neither superstition nor idojatry in their worship; the faithful of the 
said Confession, who with a spirit of love and peaceableness do join 
themselves to the communion of our churches in this kingdom, may be, 
without any abjuration at all made by them, admitted to the Lord's 
table with us ; and, as sureties, may present children to baptism ; they 
promising the consistory, that they will never solicit these children, 
cither directly or indirectly to transgress the doctrine believed and 

* Arminius. 
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professed in oar churches; bat will be content to educate them in those 
points and articles in which both we and the Lutherans a*e unani- 
mously agreed.* 

Ruf. You hare observed, that this plan for Protestant union, did not 
only contemplate the reciprocation of ministerial and christian fellow- 
ship in the several churches; for that had been in regular practice 
among Protestants all alone. This is true. These churches had all 
separated from the Popish church ; and they agreed in their testimony 
against the errors and corruptions of that church. Their attention 
was engaged, and their hearts enfaared to dfoe another by (he cotnmot 
cause. Hence, they communicated together without scruple. Con- 
sidering the local situations of these ch*rches, the little* cotomtmica- 
tion they had at first with one another, *n<Hhe variety of their means 
of information ; it was no wonder that there wer* differences of opinion 
and practice. It was, indeed, owing to a remarkable measure of the 
presence and Spirit of God with them, that they attained fee harmony 
of doctrine which is so conspicuous in their confessions While this 
harmony continued, there was no occasion for the catholic communion 
now pleaded for. But differences soon began to appear ; which, un- 
less they were removed, they were sensible, would interrupt their 
communion: for they could not walk together, except they Were 
agreed. The removal of their differences seems to hate been the 
object of the several proposals of union which you hate mentioned. 
Sometimes a difference may arise from a misunderstanding of a doc- 
trine or practice ; and may be removed by a more particular explica- 
tion. Sometimes it arises from real error held by one church in 6pt>6- 
sitioa to 4 scriptural truth proposed by another church. The differ- 
ence, last mentioned, cannot be removed without a renunciation of the 
error. 

In these two ways, such men as Calvin honestly laboured to bring 
Churches and their members to union. But others, led by carnal po- 
licy, have attempted to bring churches and their members to a pre- 
tended union; which consisted in an agreement to differ, and to ac- 
quiesce in a general and deceitful way of expressing a doctrine that 
had been controverted, declining the plain and honest expression of it 
that had been used in the public profession of one or another of the 
parties. This, indeed, is the plan of your scheme of catholic com- 
munion. But it is dealing deceitfully in the matters of God. The 
pretended healing of divisions in this Way, is a healing of the wound 
of God's people slightly, saying, peace, peace, while there is no peace. 
Of this kind the proposal seems to have been, which you mentioned, 
of union among the churches, in the way of conniving at superstitious 
ceremonies and prelatical church government. It is not unlike the 
kingcraft of James the first, but suits ill with the excellent character 
of the Reformed church of Prance, at that time. For what end were 
these churches to unite, if it was not for maintaining such evangeli- 
cal truths, as those denied by the Arminians and by Piscator P The 
churches of France had, some years before the date of this proposal, 
justly condemned the peculiar opinion of Piscator concerning the ac- 
tive obedience of Christ ; and in their national assembly at Rochelle, 
had asserted, in opposition to Piscator*s error, that ttie wholes obe- 

* Plea, fee. pages 197, 198, 199, 200—206. 
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dieflce of Christ, both in his life and death, is imputed to us far out 
justification bjefore God. But how their approving the canons of the 
synod of Bort, and appointing them to be sworn and subscribed by 
the pastors and elders of their churches, cottld constat with a proposal 
of admitting to their sacramental communion those whom these canons 
condemn as grass heretics, I confess, I do not understand. 

At the general synod held at Tonneins, the outlines of this plan of 
union are said to have been drawn. It is not said, however, that the 
synsd approved thesfr outlines. But if they did approve them, they 
retracted their approbation a few years afterward ; when they solemn* 
ly adopted the articles of the synod of Dork There is, indeed, no 
reason to doubt* that the reformed churches of France understood bet- 
ter, after the synod of Dort* how diametrically opposite the opinions 
broached by Van Armin were to the doctrine of their confession, than 
they had done before.. Considering that the Arminian scheme in- 
cludes some of the most pernicious errors of Popery, how reproachful 
is it to the memory of Calvin, to call such a base proposal, his plan 
revived and. prosecuted ? Did Mr. Calvin ever speak of independent 
churches in the. one church of Christ? Or of promoting union, by 
holding sacramental communion with the professed teachers of false 
doctrine, as every Arminian teacher is, or with the professed defend- 
ers of superstition, in the worship of God ? Bv no means. 

With regard to the attempts that were made to bring about union 
with the Lutheran churches, that is, with such of them as had not 
adopted the form of Concord published in 1577, nor gone into the ex- 
tremes of the Ubiquitarians, there seems to be no difficulty ; since 
none of the articles of the Augsburgh Confession had been condemned 
by any of the reformed churches. On this account, the act of the, 
synod of Charenton in favor of the Lutheran brethren, cannot be con- 
sidered as a precedent for the motley communion now pleaded for; 
and also, because the conditions of church communion, stated in that 
act, are such as no avowed and obstinate enemy to any one article of 
the Confession of the Reformed church of France, could acquiesce in 
without the grossest inconsistency. 

§ 47. Mex. If from France, we pass to Holland, we shall there find 
the same generous feeling towards all the parts of the church of God. 
The Belgic Confession, which shows in what light the church there 
contemplated the privilege and* duty of church communion, received 
the unqualified approbation of the continental divines, at the Synod of 
Dort, in 1618* And it received also, with the exception of its articles 
on church government, the approbation of the Episcopal divines who 
were sent thither by James I. Here was a collection of representatives 
of the reformed churches; various in their modifications of order and 
rite* of worship; yet one in the common faith of the gospel : Dutch, 
German, Genevese, Swiss, all non-episcopal, with an English bishop 
and other Episcopal delegates, met together to discuss one of the most 
serious controversies that ever agitated the church of God ; and united 
in the most solemn acts of ministerial communion. 

Dr. Joseph Hall, then dean of Worcester, and afterwards bishop of 

"Norwich, delivered a sermon in Latin before the synod, in which he 

salutes the church of Holland as the pure spouse of Christ. From 

these arrangements it appears, that the re formed* churches, Episcopal 

18 
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and non-episcopal, did not scruple in those days to join witfc each 
other in acts of public worship, according to their respective usages. 
Much less did any of them look upon any other as not4>eing true 
churches, and upon their ministry and ordinances as unlawful and int- 
valid. Such a notion, concerning churches without Episcopal order 
and ordination, had not yet infected the church of England. Her 
representatives at Dort, cadi the ministers of the Dutch church, beloved 
brethren and fellow-ministers. The views and feelings of Dr. Hall, 
correspond entirely with those of the whole Synod i for they call his 
discourse most learned and accurate, and gave him public thanks for 
it. So that, considering how the synod was constituted, it may be 
taken as an official expression of the views and feelings of reformed 
Europe. At the close of the synod, the members mutually gave each 
other the right hand of fellowship, and parted with embracings and 
tears. , 

As to the church of Holland, it is well known, that she practised 
the liberal communion, of which those illustrious deputies sanctioned 
the principle, and set an example. , For her members, before this, 
communicated with the Brownists, the English Independents, who 
fled from oppressions in their own country; although, by a singular 
inconsistency, the Brownist teachers would not consent to reciprocate 
the communion any farther than in prayer. and hearing the word: and 
that in the face of their own protestation, wherein they say, We ac- 
count the reformed churches as true and genuine * we profess com- 
munion with them in the sacred things of God 5 and as much as in us 
lies, we cultivate it : an inconsistency, which it is heartily to be wished 
had stood alone, and had not been kept in countenance by the profession 
and practice of later days ; but which, at that time, was equalled only 
by the inconsistency of the English government, in supporting the non- 
episcopal churches abroad, and persecuting the very same sort of 
churches at home. The church of Holland, was ready to communi- 
cate in the sacraments with the English dissenters, as well as with the 
establishment 5 and actually appointed one of the former, the learned 
and excellent Dr. William* Ames, professor of Theology in the uni- 
versity of Franeker. 

In like manner, thirty years afterward, in 1651, that holy man of 
God, Samuel Rutherford, of St. Andrews, in Scotland, was invited to 
the professors chair, in the city of Utrecht. In fact, the churches of 
Holland and Scotland, like the Reformed churches on the continent, 
considered and treated each other as parts of a common whole; and, 
bv their connexion and intercourse, as they had opportunity, an exam- 
ple of catholic communion to which the obligation is so clearly as- 
serted in their confessions. * 

Ruf, I have no doubt, that the Belgick Confession received the un- 
qualified approbation of the continental divines ; this being a native 
consequence of what has been stated concerning the harmony of the 
confessions of the reformed churchetf Their sacramental communion 
Upon this ground, as we have seen, was no example of the catholic 
sacramental communion now contended for. There was indeed a 
greater appearance of such an example in the communion of these 
churches with the bishop and other members of the church of England. 

t Nea, &c. pages 206, 207—212. 
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I do not say, I approve of this communion absolutely, or in all res- 
pects. But though the reformed churches in France, in Germany, and 
m Holland, disliked the Episcopacy of the church of England ; none 
of them had ever stated a formal separation from mat church ; and she 
had not stated a formal separation 'from them. They knew that the 
first reformers in England, such as Cranmer, Jewel and others, spoke 
of the identity of the office of bishop and presbyter, and of humanly de- 
vised rites and ceremonies, as no part of religious worship, much in the 
same terms with those which are used concerning them in the confes- 
sions of the other reformed churches ; and they still had hopes that the 
church of England would so forward in reformation. In short, while 
that church had not stated any opposition to the profession of the re* 
formed churches, nor these churches any opposition to her profession ; 
their sacramental communion with her was no example of the catholic 
communion now pleaded for. It is plain, that there was nothing at 
this time to hinder the church of Scotland from having sacramental 
communion with any of the reformed churches excepting the -church 
of England ; as nothing had been stated in her public profession in 
opposition to any other of them ; nor in the public profession of these 
other churches in opposition to her. 

You observe, that while the members of the church of Holland com- 
municated wUh the Brownist teachers ; these teachers, by a singular 
inconsistency, would not consent to reciprocate the communion, any 
farther than in prayer and hearing the word ; and that in the face of 
Robinson's Protestation, in which he declared, that they accounted the 
reformed churches as true and genuine ; and that they professed com- 
munion with them in the sacred things of God. But you forgot to add 
{what aggravates the inconsistency of the Brownists; "but serves, at 
the same time, to shew that the conduct of the church of Holland, in 
communicating with them, was no example of the catholic communion 
which is now contended for) that Upbinson also declared the adherence 
of the Brownists or Congregationalists, to the confessions of the re- 
formed churches, in this very solemn manner: " We profess, before 
" God and men, we so agree with the reformed church of Holland, 
" that we are willing to subscribe all, and each of the articles of faith 
" of these churches, as they are contained in the harmony of the con- 
's fessions of faith.* Now, if the church of Holland had sacramental 
communion with these ministers and people, upon the ground of this 
declaration, it could be no example of the catholic communion in ques- 
tion ; because, according to that declaration, there was not a single 
article of the public profession of the church of Holland which they 
opposed. With regard to Dr. Ames, as he was a member and minis- 
ter of that church ; so it is well known, that he was a most cordial 
friend, &jd an able defender of her public profession. 

* Profitemur coram Deo et horainibus, adeo nobis aonvenire cam Ecclesiis Reformats 
Belgicts, ut omnibus et singulis earundeoa Ecclesiarura fidei arti cutis prout habentur in 
harmonia confestkmum fidei ; parati sutnus subscriberc. Robinson's Apology, as quoted 
in the 4th vol. of Moaheim, page 866. 
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DIALOGUE VII. 

The separation of Uie Puritans in the reign of queen J£li?*beth front the eAjt&hUshed ehnrch 
of EngUikL...The ground of their separation farther iUastrated.....The declared deugn 
of the meeting of tt>e Westminster AsseiBUy..~.The Solemn League and Covenant »• 
consistent with this seheme of memmental eommnniocu^.The Westminster Cenfessicn 
designed to hen bond of eh!ai^eemninnien;--eonneeted with the Presbyterinlform of 
ehoreh government, end contrary to the opinions of the lndependennv»*Thjb seheme of 
eathotio eosninunion not consonant to the 96th chapter of that Gonfestien.o..Qhnsbnn 

' eommnoion distinguished from ehoreh comnmnion«.U)f a harmony of the Bemrmed 
Cunfcssjons. of the Westminster Assembles letter to the Reformed churches; end of 
n pasmgr in Neil's History concerning the Anabaptists~...Of a quotation from the pre- 
face of a book entitled, Jus Dhrhmm mmisterfi Evangeti«i.....Of the Savoy Confession..*. 
Of Dr. Owen's judgement concerning church eOfnmnnion.. M .^f the sentiments of other 
divines on this subject 

Alexander, having Again paid Rufus a visit, found him in hit 
study engaged in the perusal of a history of Great; Britain $ when the 
following conversation took place. 

JMex. So beautiful is the style of Xenophon and lavy that we are 
never weary of attending to the details they give us ofjhe affairs of 
Greece and Home. But mt history of our forefathers ia the Island of 
Briton is to us store interesting, and, I may venture to say, more in- 
structive. 

Muf. The history of the Reformation there, is peculiarly so. Of the 
nations that renounced the jurisdiction of this Roman Pontiff, there 
were none that attained more purity in doctrine, worship and govern- 
ment than Scotland 5 and scarcely any of them so defective in these 
respects as England. So that: in the example of the British churches 
both the remorse or hindrances of the Reformation, and the true causes 
of its advancement are eminently conspicuous. 
, § 48. Jifar. Your remark leads me to propose, that we should now 
pursue the subject of our former conversations. We have enquired, 
whether the sacramental communion thai obtained among the Reform* 
ed churches on the continent of Europe corresponded with the catho- 
lic scheme of sacramental communion which is now pleaded for. Let 
us now make the same enquiry with regard to the British churches. 
Even in the early 1 part of the reign of Elizabeth, violent measures were 
adopted in' relation to those who had conscientious objections to some 
observances in the establishment. But still the great Protestant prin- 
ciple of communion was not removed. Neither tne civil nor the eccle- 
siastical government of England thought of denying the lawfulness and 
the duty of communion between the Protestant churches, notwith- 
standing their variations from each other in : smaller things. • 

The first instance; in which one of the Reformed churchfes renounc- 
ed the fellowship of another was in 1634, when lord Scudamore, in- 
stead of going to the Protestant church mt Charenton, furnished his 
chapel after the new fashion with candles on the altar; and took care 
to publish on all occasions, that the church of England looked not on 
the Huguenots as a part of their communion. On the other hand J the 
Puritans were not severed from the established church by any whim, 
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or lime, or corruption, whieh they were not required to approve. 
they orieved, they mourned, they expostulated about things winch 
afflicted their consciences 5 but they thought not of separation. Had 
they not been required to deny what they believed to be true, and to 
profess what they believed to be falsehood ; had not the price of their 
peace in the establishment been rated so high, as the perjury of their 
souls bftfdne Oml f they had never been separated from the church of 
England.* 

Muf, There are degrees of separation* The Puritans were cer- 
i&My known, even in the early part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, as a 
body of ministers and people distinct from those who defended and 
practised several superstitious ceremonies of the established church. 
This appears from a statute of the 13th of Queen Elizabeth which re- 
quired dissenting teachere, in order to be exempted from the penalties 
of other statutes, to subscribe such of the 39 articles of the established 
church as contain the Confession of faith and the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, those being excepted which relate to the government and the 
powers of the chareh.f Such subscribers, though not ordained by the 
Prelates, were admitted to officiate, as ministers of the church of Eng- 
land 4 They were, however, considered as dissenters. 

About the year 1571, when the 39 articles were confirmed by an act 
of parliament, the Puritans had separate meetings, and erected classes- 
or Presbyteries* which met once in six weeks, and a general synod, 
which was to meet once every year; according to apian which Mr. 
Citrtwright and Mr. Travers had drawn up ; a plan much the same 
arith that which was afterwards agreed on by the Westminster As- 
sembly. In the year 1686, about four* hundred preachers were sus- 
pended or deposed who had agreed to observe this plan.)/ 

Thus it appears, that they thought of separation : and the reason, 
why thev thought of it, was, not because, the church of England, by 
that ministerfalauthowty which Christ has given to the officers of his 
house, required, as a term of communion, an approbation of what was 
scriptural in her profession, or in her form or worship, and govern- 
ment. » 

fiat they judged it necessary to withdraw from her communion for 
other reasons ; such as, First, because the things imposed were corrup- 
tions : such as the false doctrine of the 20th article, " That the church 
" hath power to decree rites and ceremonies ;" taken in connexion witfi 
their use of humanly devised rites and ceremonies prescribed in the 
liturgy as parts or means of Divine worship. They coujd not consci- 
entiously join in such worship on account -of the Divine prohibition in 
Deut. xii. 32, What things soever I commanded you^bser^e to do it, 
thou shalt not add thereto, nor diminish from it. The Puritans could 
not find that God had ever commanded the things prescribed as stated 
means of religious worship ; and they believed that religious worship 
in ways devised and commanded by men, was vain worship, Math, 
xv. 9. 

* Plea, fee. p. 213, 214, 215, 216. f Blackstone's Commentaries, Book 4, chap. 4. 
$ Melius Inquirendum, page 56. 

|| Brown's History of the church of England, page 148 and 1 49. Pierce's "Vindication* 
nage 90. 
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Secondly, because itis the duty of the ministers and other members 
of every particular church to endeavour after farther reformation : and 
therefore, when the majority of such a church, instead of concurring 
in such endeavours, obstinately opposes them ; and when the power, 
with which Christ has vested the office-bearers of his church, cannot 
be exercised for that end in her communion ; then it becomes the duty 
of the minority to exercise it for carrying on reformation, in a separate 
society- For, to use the words of a writer who was well acquainted 
with the principles and practice of the Puritans ; " They said, if a 
" church retains some corruptions in it, which prejudice edification, 
" and resolves never to make any alteration in her worship and disci- 
« pline, nor to make any farther progress in a thorough reformation; 
" it would be our sin, not to provide tor ourselves elsewhere, or not to 
"take the opportunity which Providence offers, and to do what the 
" word warrants."* This reason accorded with the views of the first 
English Reformers, who were sensible, that the form of church govern- 
ment and of public worship, which they thought it necessary from 
their circumstances to adopt, was not in many respects such as the 
word of God required ; but they desired and expected, that the refor- 
mation in England would be carried on according to the pattern of the 
other reformed churche&.+ 

It does not appear, that the Puritans, after they had thus formed 
themselves into separate societies, had sacramental communion with 
the zealots for the ceremonies. The rules of their discipline could 
not tolerate those corruptions in their communion which had caused 
their separation from the established church. But in the reign of 
Edward the Vlth, and in the beginning of Elizabeth's, they acquiesced 
in the public profession which was then made by the Reformers in the 
39 articles, hoping, that the established church would so forward in 
reformation. They adhered to these articles as agreeing with the 
scripture and as harmonizing with the other Confessions of the reform- 
ed churches in non-essentials as well as essentials : And it is of im- 
portance to observe, that the clause in the 20th article so offensive to 
the Puritans, viz. The church hath power to decree rites and ceremo- 
nies, is not to be found in the authentic articles as agreed on in the 
reign of Edward the sixths So that neither when the Puritans acqui- 
esced in the order of the establisment, nor when they separated from 
it, was their sacramental communion any example of the scheme of 
catholic communion now pleaded for. 

§ 49. JIUoc. The Puritans did not retire ; they were driven from 
tier bosom : and they have thus left upon record their testimony of 
martyrdom to the sacredness of that communion which belongs to the 
church of God, and to the criminality of dividing it upon slight pre- 
texts. || 

Ruf* The unwarrantableiiess of the king's supremacy over spiritual 
causes and of his usurped authority, by which he pretends to enjoin ob- 
servances in religious worship under civil penalties, is an argument 
that has been justly insisted upon by dissenters from the church of 

• Melius Inquirendum) page 165. 

f Pierce's Vindication of the dissenters, page 11. MfJrie's Life of John Knox, p. 84, $£. 

* Melius Inquirendum, page 137. || Plea, &c. pages 216, 217. 
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England, in later times : But it was not much used by any dissenters, 
excepting the Brownists, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 1st. 
The Puritans seemed to own the authority of the civil magistrate, as 
extending to matters of religion. But they considered his enjoining 
things in religion that were not warranted by the word of God, as an 
abuse of that authority. Mr. Hume says, it may be questioned, 
whether the administration at this time could with propriety deserve 
the appellation of persecutors for punishing the Puritans in Elizabeth's 
reign ; because a man ought not to accept of an office in an establish* 
ment, while he declines compliance with the fixed and known laws of 
that establishment. But the laws with regard to conformists were not 
at first so rigid or fixed, as he seems to suppose. There' was no law of 
the land requiring subscription till the year 1571 ;* and the law itself 
requiring the subscription of the articles, as I already observed, allow- 
ed them to subscribe, with the exception of those relating to the gov- 
ernment and powers oflhe church. Fenner says, " that the ministers 
"in Sussex, in their subscription, excepted all things in the Rubric, 
" that were not understood as agreeable to the holy scriptures or the 
" analogy of faith, as now maintained by the church of England ; and 
^ that seyeral subscribed not the articles at all."t 

But that it is persecution to fine, imprison, and put men to death foe 
refusing to observe, under the name of religion, ceremonies which God 
never commanded, cannot be doubted by any who know what religion is. 

Farther, that what induced the Puritans to Recline the communion 
of the Conformists was the superstitious ceremonies themselves as be- 
ing contrary to the word of God, and a symbolizing with the idolatry 
of the Papists, and not merely the imposing of them by civil authority, 
appears from the beginning of the separation which took place in the 
reign of Mary among the exiles at Frankfort. Among them, Dr. Cox 
and his friends, having introduced the English Liturgy, instead of the 
form of worship used by the French church) having laid aside the dis- 
cipline, which had been agreed to, and having appointed a bishop, or 
superintendant over the pastors ; boasted, that they had now the form 
of an English church. The consequence was, that a considerable num- 
ber of the members left Frankfort ; some of them, repairing to Basils 
and the greater part, to Geneva 5 where they obtained a place of wor- 
ship and lived in great harmony and love, until the death of Mary. 
Now at Frankfort there was no enjoining of the use oflhe Liturgy and 
ceremonies, by the civil authority but rather the contrary : for the 
magistrates of Frankfort had issued an order, that the congregation 
should conform to the worship used by the French churchy If these 
people, (who were the same that were afterwards called Puritans,) 
thought it lawful to have sacramental communion with those who re- 
tained the English Liturgy and ceremonies, why did they carry their 
opposition to these peculiarities so far as to leave Frankfort, that they 
might enjoy the ordinances of God without them ? 

# Strype's annals quoted by Pierce in his Vindication, page 55. • 

v f Fenner's Defence of the godly ministers, quoted br Pierce in his Vindication, page 
109. ' 

* Marie's life of John Knox, page. 118; 
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These people, who then desired to have the ordinance of God in 
purity, were driven away from this society at Frankfort £ just as per* 
sons at this day may be constrained to come out of any particular 
church, when their consciences will not suffer them to continue in it, 
on account of corruptions or backsliding* openly avowed and ebati- 
nately persisted in. 

After Elizabeth came to the throne, when the Puritans saw Popish 
ceremonies retained, godly ministers silenced, and the churches occu- 
pied by a mercenary generation who had been violent Papists, they 
found, that they could not warrantably attend on such a ministry. A 
number of these people in London, applied to Coverdale, who had been 
bishop of Exeter, and who hated the superstitions which the govern- 
ment thought fit to continue, desiring to know where they might hear 
him ; but he, afraid of offending government, declined mentioning any 
prace where he would preach. But, as they resolved to have a congre- 
gation of their own, they privately hired the^ Plumber's Hall for the 
purpose of religious worship. About one hundred of them met there 
and used the Geneva service. But they were discovered by the 
sheriff, and a number of them were taken and kept in prison above a 
year.* « 

These dissenters were treated with so much severity for no other 
reason, than their refusing to join in the public worship, where the su- 
perstitious ceremonies were used ; and for worshipping. God according 
to the rule of his word in a separate congregation, tf they had agreed 
to the principle, that neither Prelacy nor ceremonies are any tor to 
sacramental communion, they would not have needed to form a con- 
gregation of their own, nor to expose themselves to suffering on that 
account* The case now related was not singular i - there were fre- 
quent instances of the same kind. 

On the whole, it is evident, that if Prelacy and the Popish ceremo- 
nies of the church of England were slight pretexts, then a great and 
respectable part of the members of that church were divided from the 
prevailing party on slight pretexts. On this supposition, Samson, 
Deering, Giffbrd, Cartwright, and other Puritan ministers, maintained 
a testimony agaitist the established church on slight pretexts 5 and 
Aylmer, "Whitgift and others are to be commended for restraining 
them. Can the most violent enemies of the Puritans say any thing 
worse of them ? 

Alex. The church of England continued in this uncomfortable state; 
the secular hierarchy commanding, and the scriptural conscience dis- 
obeying and suffering, till that memorable epoch in the reign of 
Charles I, the meeting of the assembly of divines at Westminster in 
1643. This assembly was called for the express purpose of reforming 
more perfectly the discipline, liturgy and government of the church; 
so that such a government might be settled in the church as would be 
most agreeable to God's word, and most apt to procure, and preserve 
the peace of the church at home, and nearer agreement with the church 
of Scotland, and other Reformed churches abroad. The assembly was 
originally composed of Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Indepen- 
dents, with commissioners, both lay and clerical from the church of 
Scotland. The Episcopal divines withdrew at an early period of their 

* 

* Pierce's Vindication, page 64, 65. 
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discussions* viz. before the introduction of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and the number of Independents was but small. 

On the form of church government there was difference of judge- 
ment, long and warm debate, and great embarrassment* In the body 
of christian doctrine there was almost a perfect harmony. The Con- 
fession, as far as it related to articles of faith, passed the assembly by 
a great majority ; and was without exception adopted by the church of 
Scotland* The Independents in 1658, published a confession of 
faith* called the Savoy Confession, which is for substance, the same as 
the assembly's ; only they omitted all those chapters in the assembly's 
Confession which relate to- discipline; as the 30th and 3 1st, with part 
of the 20th and 24th. In the result, therefore, of the Westminster 
Assembly's deliberation,-— an assembly not surpassed even by the 
Synod of Dort, or the council of Nice,— we have the doctrinal judge- 
ment of the English Presbyterians and Independents, and the whole 
church of Scotland.* 

§ 50. Ruf. The General Assembly of the church of Scotland, in 
their answer to the declaration of the parliament of England, repre- 
sented " the union of the whole Island in one form of church govern - 
" ment, one confession of faith, one common catechism, and one di- 
" rectory for the worship of God," as the design for which the West- 
minster Assembly was called. 

Though this uniformity is no more than what Christ requires in his 
word; though it is no more than the obligation that church members 
are under to adhere not only to the principal or essential articles, but 
to the whole of the christian religion ; yet it is manifestly inconsist- 
ent with the catholic scheme of communion in question. For, ac- 
cording to this scheme, a particular church ought to receive into her 
sacramental communion multitudes without requiring of them any 
assent to many truths and duties, which she herself acknowledges to 
belong to the christian religion ; or rather she should suffer the most 
open and obstinate contempt of truth and duty, if it be what is termed 
not essential, to pass in her communicants without any church censure. 
Our forefathers accounted the open avowal of contrary opinions and 
practices in matters of religion an evil not to be tolerated in the com- 
munion of the visible church ; but to be struggled against, and, if pos- 
sible, prevented or removed. But it is a discovery that has been re- 
served for this enlightened age, that agreeing to differ as to all points 
of truth and duty that are not essential, is all the perfection which the 
visible church is to aim at in respect of her sacramental communion. 

§ 51. The people of all ranks in Scotland and England, and par- 
ticularly the parliaments of these kingdoms, and the Westminster As- 
sembly, engaged to promote and maintain this uniformity by entering 
into the Solemn League and Covenant. This Covenant was an en- 
gagement to endeavour to bring the churches of God in the three king- 
doms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession 
of faith, form of church government, directory for worship and cate- 
chizing, in order that they and their posterity, might, as brethren, live 
in faith and love, and that the Lord might delight to dwell in the midst 
of them. It was an engagement to endeavour, without respect of per- 

* Plea, &o. pages 21S, 219, 220. 
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sons, the extirpation of popery, prelacy, superstition, schism, profane* 
ness, and whatsoever, should be found to be contrary to sound doctrine 
and the power of godliness, that they might not partake of other men's 
sins, nor be in danger to receive of their plagues, and that the Lord 
might be one and his name one, in the three kingdoms; It was an 
engagement against neutrality and indifference in the cause of God, 
with respect to all these particulars. It is not necessary to under- 
stand the word extirpation, as it stands in this Solemn Covenant, of 
inflicting civil punishment on persons for errors or offences in matters 
purely religious. Nay, spiritual weapons only, as presbyterial govern- 
ment and discipline, the pure preaching of .the word, and prayer, are 
to be used according to the design of that covenant for rooting such 
errors and offences out of the church. But it is necessary to under- 
stand this covenant engagement, with respect to the particular church- 
es that entered into it, as binding them to endeavour to extirpate those 
evils by the use of spiritual weapons, particularly, by excluding from, 
sacramental communion those persons who Were openly and obsti- 
nately persisting in those evils; for particular churches cannot other- 
wise avoid being partakers of the sin of such persons. 

§ 52. Presbyterial church government belonged to the uniformity 
engaged to in the Solemn League ahd Covenant According to some 
historians, this Covenant was so framed, by the artifice of Henry Vane, 
as to disappoint the views of the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland ; because it contained no such obligation, as they supposed 
it did, to Presbyterial church government. Tliese writers say, tnat the 
engagement to endeavour the reformation in England and Ireland in 
doctrine, worship, discipline and government, according to the word 
of God, and the example of the best reformed churches, left room for 
the adopting of another form of church government than the Presbyte- 
rian, such as, Independency, or arch-bishop Usher's scheme of mode- 
rate episcopacy. But this is very absurd ; for as it was well known, 
that, by the church government agreeable to the word of God, the 
church of Scotland meant the Presbyterian ; so the good faith, which 
men ought to have in all their contracts, especially in those of a reli- 
gious nature, would not allow the English to agree to these words and 
swear them, while they Understood them in another sense. Besides, 
•the English certainly engaged to receive Presbyterial church govern- 
ment, when they not only renounced Prelatical, but swore that they 
would endeavour to preserve the former in the church of Scotland, 
and, at the same time, to bring the churches of England and Scotland 
to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in that as well as in other 
respects. 

Farther, it was allowed both by the English parliament at that time, 
and by the general assembly, that the best reformed churches were 
those that had adopted the Presbyterial form of government; such as 
the reformed churches of France, of Switzerland and Holland. 

§ 53. There are two things, among others, in Presbytery inconsist- 
ent with catholic or latitudinarian communion. In the first place, 
Presbyterial church government is a Divine institution. It is not 
grounded on custom, on the peculiar genius or prevailing opinion of 
this or the other country, or in the imitation of any form of civil gov- 
^ eminent 5 but on the authority and command of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Tke opinion that the church of Christ has no particular form of govern* 
ment of his appointment, is highly dishonouring to him, as her Law- 
giver and King. It derogates also from the perfection of the scrip- 
tures, as it supposes they do not direct the church certainly or par- 
ticularly what officers she ought to have, nor clearly ascertain the duty 
of these officers as distinct from that of other members. But the doc- 
trine of God's word on tins head, in opposition to Prelacy and Inde- 
pendency, is sufficiently set forth, in the form of church government 
agreed upon by the Westminster Assembly. It is, then, an article of 
the faith once delivered to the saints ; it is part of the reformation, 
which the church has attained ; that Presbyterial church government 
is to be held as a Divine institution ; and that we ought, therefore, to 
have no sacramental communion with any, while they persist in the 
sin and scandal of a public and obstinate denial of it in the second 
place, it is a principle essential to presbyterial church government, that 
the determination of presbyterial courts agreeable to the word of God 
are to be submitted to, not only for their agreement with his word, but 
for the authority by which they are made, as being his ordinance. Sa- 
cramental communion with those who dpenly and obstinately refuse 
such submission, is no less contrary to the essential principles of pres- 
byterial church government, than the encouragement of the open and 
incorrigible disobedience of children would be to the due maintenance 
of parental authority. 

§54. I cordially agree with your encomium on the Westminster 
Assembly and their Confession ; but not with the supposition, that 
some part of it, and not the whole, was to be a bond 01 church, com- 
munion. That the church of Scotland regarded the whole work in 
this light is evident from their act approving it, in which they declare 
their judgement, that this Confession, being found by the assembly 
upon due examination, to be most agreeable to the wm of God, and 
to the received doctrine, worship, discipline and government of that 
church, should be approved and established in both Kingdoms as a prin« 
cipal part of that uniformity in religion, which, by the Solemn League 
and Covenant, they were bound to promote; an uniformity in all the 
parts of this Confession ; an uniformity in worship and discipline, as 
well as in doctrine. It was also received, as a special means of the 
more effectual suppression of the many dangerous errors and heresies 
of those times. Th# errors here meant must be understood as includ- 
ing all such as were contrary to the uniformity engaged to in the 
Solemn League and .Covenant.. It is obvious, that the Confession thus 
adopted by the church of Scotland, could not answer these ends, if she 
allowed any article of it to be openly and obstinately rejected by those 
whom she admitted to sacramental communion. 

With regard to the limitations added in this act, they tend to con- 
firm this position, thai the whole Confession was considered as the 
bond of church communion ; for these limitations suppose, that the 
assembly reckoned, that, if there had been any article in the Confes* 
sion, of which no approbation was to be required of church members, 
it would not have been necessary to except that article ; for these 
limitations shew how solicitous the assembly was to remove whatever 
might occasion scruples, or hinder the sincere and intelligent approba* 
fion of any part whatever pf the Confes3ion. 
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§ 55. The divines, appointed by the parliament to compose the a&* 
aembly at Westminster, were Episcopalians, as well as Presbyterians 
and Independents. But the Episcopalians, either did not attend the 
assembly at ail, or left it in a short time after it met, on account of the 
king's prohibition of it* Mr. Bailie, a judicious and respectable mem* 
ber of the assembly, in a letter written concerning it some months be* 
fore the Confession was under consideration, says, « There is no man 
« here to speak a word for bishops, or liturgy, or any ceremony.* 
« The Independents, who were but few, continued some attendance; 
" though they were, the most part of the time, absent. But, as they 
" obstinately opposed the form of church government agreed on by 
« the assembly, it was found meet," says Mr. Bailie, " to put them to 
« declare their mind positively, what they would be at." In another 
letter he says, " We have been long |n expectation of a model" (of 
church government) " from the Independents : but yesterday, after 
« seven months waiting, they have scorned us. The assembly having 
" put them to it, to make a report of their diligence, they gave us a 
« sheet or two of injurious reasons, why they would not give us any 
« reasons of their tenets. We have appointed a committee to an- 
« swer that libel. We think they agree not among themselves."! la 
short, the assembly carried their opposition to the Independents too 
far, in refusing that they should be allowed by the civil magistrate to 
have separate congregations. This, however, did not proceed from 
their entertaining the opinion of our advocates for catholic communion 
about the unlawfulness of withdrawing in any case from a particular 
church, that holds the essentials of the christian religion ; but from the 
high notions which they had formed of the authority of the civil ma- 
gistrate to restrain the profession of false religion, and to establish that 
of the true. But though they erred in this respect, it does not follow, 
that they erred in respect of church communion; especially by going 
into the extreme of laxness. If they would not tolerate Independency 
in the state, they would much less tolerate it in the communion of the 
church of Christ. It did not interfere with civil government; but it 
evidently, in a great measure, excluded the only form of government 
which Christ has appointed in his chureh. Nor can it be concluded, 
that the Presbyterians were for continuing in church communion with 
the Independents, from their sitting with them in the assembly : for 
this assembly was no proper judicature of an organized church : but 
rather, as Mr. Bailie says, a meeting called by the Parliament to ad«» 
vise them in what things they were asked 4 Nay, the supposition, 
that they favoured what is now termed catholic communion, is con- 
trary to the design of their dealing and reasoning so long with these 
brethren: which design was to remove Independency, as what they 
found inconsistent with regular and comfortable sacramental com- 
munion. Mr. Bailie tells us in one of his letters, that Mr. Thomas 
Goodwin, one of the most eminent of the Independent ministers, ex* 
cited great prejudice against himself and his. party in the assembly, 
by declaring publicly, (what is held by every abettor of the catholic 
communion now pleaded for.) " That be could not refuse any to be 
« members, nor subject them to any censure, when members, for A na- 
ff baptism, Lutheranism, or any errors which are not fundamental, nor 

t JBaHie'9 Letter* and/ournate, vol. ii. page 24. t *Wd- page 160. # Ibid, page 20. 
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« maintained against knowledge." This ingenuous and most timeous, 
although merely accidental, profession, says Mr. Bailie, « has much 
« allayed the favour of some to their toleration.''* 
- It may be added, that when the church of Scotland renewed the 
Solemn League and Covenant in the year 1648, Independency is first 
mentioned in a catalogue of the national sins, against winch they en- 
gaged to contend and testify, as contrary to their covenanted uni- 
formity, and the purity of religion ; and therefore, it is not supposable, 
that the church of Scotland would admit to sacramental communion, 
such as avowed their obstinate persisting in this evil. 

§ 56. jJ&lex. Let us view the second section of the twenty-sixth chap- 
ter of the Westminster Confession $ which describes the communion 
which ought to subsist between professed christians, in their relation, to 
each other, as visible members of the church of God. The parties are 
saints by profession; that is, those who make a credible profession of 
religion $ whom, according to the rules of scriptural judgement, we are 
to acknowledge as fellow-christians. The communion, which they are 
to cherish with each other, is defined in its nature, its extent, and in 
the principles of its application. As to its nature, it consists in a com- 
munion in the worship of God ; that is, in his instituted ordinances in 
his church ; in acts of religious good will, which, though they fall not 
within the worship of God, are yet such spiritual services as tend to their 
mutual edification $ and also, in relieving each other in outward things, 
according to their several abilities and necessities. As to the extent 
of their communion, in all its branches, it is to embrace christians as 
such of every denomination, even all who call upon the Lord Jesus, of 
every country or clime, even all who in every place call' on him* 
This communion, in all its extent, is a duty which they are not at 
liberty to forego; they are bound to maintain this communion. 

The application of this doctrine is to be regulated by providential 
circumstances, as God offereth opportunity. When he, in his Provi- 
dence, fairly puts it in your way, you are not to shun to accept such an 
opportunity of testifying your love to his people, by joining with them 
in the ordinaqces dispensed among thenv or welcoming them to the 
ordinances dispensed among yourselves. 

The churches, then, which have adopted the Westminster Confes- 
sion, have decided in favour of a communion as catholic and generous, 
as that of the apostolic, and primitive and protestant ages. Nothing 
remains for them, but to shew, by their example, that they believe their 
own doctrine ; that the profession which they are in the habit of mak* 
ingto God and to men, is a fair exhibition of their principles, t 

lluf. I cordially agree to all you have now said of this chapter of 
the Confession, excepting that, when you say, the extent of it embraces 
christians, as such, of every denomination. If you mean joining in 
sacramental communion with those bearing the christian name, of all 
professions, however corrupt; with Papists, Arminians, Anabaptists, 
and Episcopalians, without requiring any acknowledgment of their 
errors, such a construction is equally inconsistent with the true mean- 
ing of the article, with the well known principles of the Westminster 
Assembly, and with the explanation you yourself gave, in a former 
conversation, of this expression, « Those that r eaU on th$ nfime of the 

• Bailie's Letters, toL ii. page 172. t *****> &0 - P 1 *" *&> 223 > s **- 
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Lord Jesus." The communion treated of, in tins chapter of the Con- 
fession, takes place, in various degrees, as Providence affords oppor- 
tunity. There is one degree of it, in the relief that christians afford 
one another in outward things: another, in, performing spiritual ser- 
vices, tending to their mutual edification ; as in ministering privately, 
to the instruction and consolation of each other : a third, in private 
religious worship ; as in families : a fourth, in public ordinances; par- 
ticularly in the sacraments. We may have communion in the former 
degrees with many, with whom it would be unwarrantable to have it 
in the last degree. The Israelites might have communion with pious 
strangers, that were not circumcised, in almsgiving and prayer; but 
not in eating the passover. There is a Divinely appointed order, ac- 
cording to which we are to seek sacramental communion : and if it 
caSoot be obtained, according to that order, Divine Providence does 
not put it fairly in our way* For communion with the avowed and 
obstinate opposers of what we justly consider as belonging to the cause 
of Christ, or to our scriptural profession, would not be that holy fel- 
lowship and communion in the worship of God which, according to the 
Confession, we are bound to maintain : nor would it be a communion 
with such as duly support the character of those that call on the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 

The communion in the worship of God which, according to this 
chapter of the Confession, we are bound to maintain is, as you have 
justly observed, a communion in his instituted ordinances, and in 
them exclusively of all human devices in the worship of God, or in the 
government of the church. Hence, according to this principle,, we 
cannot warrantably have communion in the public worship of God, 
particularly sacramental communion, with those who are open enemies 
10 the form of worship and of church government, which are of Divine 
institution ; and who avow their obstinate attachment to prelacy and 
superstitious rites in religious worship. 

Farther, the comprehension of this communion is to be attended to, 
as well as the extent of it. " Saints by profession are bound to main- 
« tain a holy fellowship" in the whole matter of their profession; in 
public and private duties ; in receiving, observing, keeping pure and 
entire all such worship and ordinances as God hath appointed in his 
word. Such a comprehensive profession, though not necessary to lower 
degrees of this communion, as in relieving temporal necessities, and 
other services, is always implied in sacramental communion. For our 
participation of the sacramental ordinance necessarily implies, that all 
who partake with us make the same public profession of the christian 
religion ; that profession being precisely the matter in which we have 
communion in the Lord's supper. We are, indeed, to declare our 
willingness to have sacramental communion with all that profess to 
call on the name of the Lord Jesus. But we cannot warrantably have 
sacramental communion with them, on their professing to agree to 
some things; while they openly and obstinately reject other things, 
which we justly profess, as belonging to the christian religion. 'Hie 
cause, then, of their not having sacramental communion with us, is 
not our debaring them from it, but rather, their refusing to accept of 
it. We cannot give them a dispensation to despise and reject this and 
the other article of Christianity, specified in our public profession ; and 
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without this dispensation, they tell us, they will not communicate with 
us. In this case, we are persuaded, that God is saying to us from 
heaven, Let them return unto you; but return not ye unto them. 

What is now said of the comprehension of this communion, is agree- 
able to the scriptures quoted by the Assembly, Heb. x. 24, 25 : " J&nd 
"let us consider one another, to provoke unto love and good works: 
« not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
« some is." Here the apostle is speaking ot the communion of the 
members of the same church making the same public profession. The 
connection of this exhortation with that in the 23d verse leads us to 
conclude, that those, with whom the apostle would have the Hebrews 
to associate, were not persons who denied any article of their christian 
profession ; because communion with such was likely to be an occasion 
of that wavering, which the apostle here prohibits, with regard to every 
article of their profession, however non-essential it might be reckoned. 
He certainly considered professors as in danger from the communi- 
cations of such persons, I Corinth, xv. S3. Another of these texts 
gives us an account of the practice of the primitive christians, Acts ii, 
42 : " They continued steadfastly in the apostle's doctrine and fellow- 
" ship ; and in the breaking of bread, ana in prayer." According to 
these words, they with whom the first christians had sacramental fel- 
lowship, were such as continued in the apostle's doctrine, not only in 
some essential parts of it, but in the whole of it. The other texts re- 
fer to that sort of fellowship, which lies in relieving the necessities of 
thepoor; about which there is no controversy. 

The advocates for what is called catholic communion often speak as 
if these words of the Confession, " Which communion is to be extended 
" to all those, who in everyplace call on the name of the Lord Jesus," 
were to be understood without any limitation, of all who profess to 
call on the name of the Lord Jesus. Thus, they represent the West- 
minster Assembly as teaching us, that we are bound to have sacra- 
mental communion with Arians, Socinians, and other gross heretics ; 
because they all, in their several ways, call on the name of the Lord 
Jesus. This is a gross abuse of the character and meaning of that 
assembly. We cannot do justice to this passage of the Confession, 
unless we understand the phrase, " Calling on the name of the Lord 
« Jesus" in the scripture sense. It is often used to denote invocation 
and prayer. But 1 Corinth, i. 2, and in some other places, it is des- 
criptive of the character of persons, who profess a cordial and firm ad- 
herence to the name of Jesus Christ; that is, to the whole display that 
he has made of himself in his truths and institutions. Hence, a par- 
ticular church may justly decline sacramental communion with such 
as openly and obstinately deny any of the truths or institutions of 
Jesus Christ ; as, in respect of that denial, they are deviating from the 
. character of those who call on the name of the Lord Jesus. 

§ 57. Jllex. The opposers of catholic communion distinguish be- 
tween church communion and the communion of saints; or as they 
sometimes express it, christian communion. By the first, they under- 
stand communion with a church in her social character; as organized 
under a particular form of doctrine, worship and government. By the 
second, they understand that communion, which subsists between 
christians as individuals simply, without reference to their church com- 
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munion at all. This distinction seems to be erroneous and hurtful. 
It is indeed somewhat extraordinary, that the communion of a church 
made up of visible saints, of christians, should not be the communion 
of saints ; and that the confession of faith, which treats professedly of 
the church of God, should not contain one syllable on that momentous 
topic, her communion. The little compend, commonly called fhe 
Creed of the Apostles, was current in the christian world without the 
clause, communion of saints, until the end of the fourth, of the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. It was then inserted, in order to maintain 
the principle of the union and communion of the Catholic church, 
against the schismatical doctrine and conduct of the Donatists. Thus 
it is clear, that the phrase, communion of saints, was originally so far 
from signifying what is now called christian communion in opposition 
to church communion, that it signified exactly or nearly the reverse : 
that is, it not only comprehended, but strictly and properly expressed, 
and was put into the creed for the purpose of expressing, church com- 
munion. 

In this sense, it was handed down to posterity, and understood at 
the Reformation; as might be shewn, by adducing passages from the 
Helvetian Confession, the Confession of Basil, the Strasburgh Confes- 
sion, the Bohemian Confession 5 and from the writings of celebrated 
divines, such as Calvin, Davenant, Usher, Baxter. Even the excel- 
lent John Brown of Haddington, speaking of the Seceders, who left 
their parishes* in the established church of Scotland, says, " In vain 
" you tftld them, that their withdrawment was a breaking up of the 
" communion of saints. They challenged you td prove, that the obe- 
" dience of Luther and Calvin to the call of God, to leave the church 
« of Rome, amounted to a breaking up of the communion of saints. 9 ' 
But the communion, from which Luther and Calvin withdrew, was 
certainly church communion : therefore, Mr. Brown himself being 
judge, church communion is the communion of saints.* 

Muf. The proposition, that church communion or sacramental com- 
munion may be called eminently the communion of saints, was never de- 
nied, I suppose, by any who regard the Lord's supper as his ordinance, 
excepting by some very extravagant writers in defence of the Romish 
church, who have represented the church as a society, which is consti- 
tuted and supported on principles of carnal policy 5 and which, ac- 
cording to these principles, might subsist without any real saints at 
all. But though all church or sacramental communion, which is ac- 
cording to the word of God, belongs to the communion of saints ; it 
does not follow, that there is no communion of saints or of christians, 
but what is properly termed church communion. It seems neither 
agreeable to scripture nor reason, to assert, that there is no com- 
munion of saints in that prayer and that spiritual conference, which 
are often necessary, in order to our attaining a judgement of charity, 
concerning persons, that they are saints; and therefore necessary, in 
order to our church or sacramental communion with them. Philip and 
the Ethiopian Eunuch had christian communion, before Philip proposed 
the terms, upon which the Eunuch was to be admitted to baptism. 
But, before those terms were proposed and agreed to, it could not be 
said with propriety, that there was church communion between them. 

* Plea, &c. pages 225—246. 
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It is evident* tkat the Westminster Assembly, in the chapter of which 
we have been speaking, do not Limit the communion of saints to 
church or sacramental communion. They speak in general terms, of 
the duties both public and private, belonging to this communion ; and 
of the obligation that saints are under to these duties ; first, from their 
union to Christ; and secondly, from their profession. It will not be 
asserted, by any considerate person, that the saints have no communion 
with one another, in the worship of God, and in other spiritual ser- 
vices; no. communion in relieving each other in their straits and afflic- 
tions ; while they are not admitted to sacramental communion ; ur 
while they are justly under church censure. It is not denied, that 
according to our Confession, church or sacramental communion, is to 
be extended to all who call on the name of the Lord Jesus ; that is, 
who are willing to make that profession of his name, of his truths and 
ordinances, which the church warrantably requires according to his 
word. This is taught here by the assembly, in opposition to the No- 
vatians, Donatists and Brownists, who excluded all from their fellow- 
ship, that had not .given positive proofs of their regeneration. They 
also teach, that church members in different and distant parts of the 
world, have communion with one another in maintaining the same 
profession of the faith, the same worship and order, according to the 
word of God. We have no local peculiarities in our religion* But 
with respect to the particular order, according to which the Westmin- 
ster Assembly judged that church communion ought to be regulated, 
it is to be learned from their chapter on church censures, from their 
form of Presbyterial church government, and from their Directory for 
public worship; an order which can never be reconciled to that lati- 
tudinarian communion, which is the great idol of the present genera- 
tion. 

With regard to the passages of the public confessions, and of the wri- 
tings of the divines to which you refer, it is unnecessary to enter'into 
a particular consideration of them. It is sufficient to observe, that 
the design of these passages, is to assert the communion of all saints, 
as members of the catholic church; and that that communion is emi- 
nently declared and enjoyed in their participation of the Lord's sup- 
per ; positions, which those, who oppose this scheme of catholic com- 
munion, are very far from calling in question. It is. obvious, that 
these passages cannot have any bearing upon the point in question, 
but, on the supposition, that the act of declining the sacramental 
communion of any particular church, is in itself, or without any con- 
sideration of the grounds of it, a declining of the communion of the 
catholic church ; an absurd supposition, of which enough has been' said 
already. 

§ 58. Mex. There had been published, by the joint authority of the 
French and Dutch churches, a Harmony of the reformed confessions, 
digested under distinct heads : so that whatever is contained in the 
several confessions, on any one subject* was gathered into one chapter 
of the Harmony. And it was compiled for the very end of shewing to 
the world the concord of Protestants, not excepting the Lutherans, in 
all matters which ought to form the bond of union and communion ; 
and thus to repel the reprqach of the Papists, that they were separated 
from each other as much as from Rome. This book was translated into 
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English and published in London, 1643, during {he sitting ef the 
Westminster Assembly ; and not only so, but allowed by public au- 
thority* This public authority, was lodged by parliament in June 
1643, fof the department of Theology, in the hands of twelve divines, 
seven of whom were members of the assembly : who would not have 
licenced a book containing any thing materially at variance with an 
important doctrine as received oy themselves. The assembly itself, 
in an official letter of Nov. 30th, 1643, to the Belgick, French, Helve- 
tian and other reformed churches ; styling them, right reverend and 
dearly beloved in our Lord Jesus Christy our much honoured brethren $ 
subscribed by the commissioners of the church of Scotland, among 
whom were the ever famous and venerable Samuel Rutherford and 
George Gillespie ; stating, that the object of the assembly was to com- 
mend to our Zerubbabels, the political rulers, such a platform, as may- 
be most agreeable to God's sacred word, nearest in conformity to the 
best reformed churches, and to establish unity among ourselves. That 
the Westminster Assembly and .the evangelic interest generally were 
desirous of bottoming the communion of the church vpon the broad 
foundation of the common faith, without regard to minor differences, 
is one of the most incontrovertible facts in ecclesiastical history. To' 
the proofs already produced 1 shall add some more out of a multitude. 
The first, 1 produce, is, that Mr. Neal, in his history of the Puritans, 
tells us, that the English Anabaptists in 1644, were more exposed to 
the public resentment, because they would hold communion with none 
but such as had been dipped* This shews, that, in the judgement of 
the Calvinistic churches at that time, neither difference in the govern- 
ment of the church, nor as to the subjects and mode of baptism, were 
valid reasons for breaking up communion : and therefore error either 
in respect of church government, or in respect of the subject^ and 
mode of baptism w^s tnen reckoned less blameable in itself, than the 
refusing of sacramental communion on account of it.* 

Ruf. Permit me, Alexander, to offer some remarks upon your quo- 
tations as you go along. It has been already shewn, that the ground, 
which the Confessions of the Reformed churches afforded them for sa- 
cramental communion with one another, was not such a harmony* as 
latitudinarians suppose to have been the ground of their communion, 
that is, a harmony in some parts only of Christianity, which are reck- 
oned essential ;. but a harmony as to the subjects and mode of baptism, 
and in a great measure as to church government, and other points, not 
reckoned essential ; a harmony according to all that they had attained. 
There was no opposition stated in the Confession of any one of these 
churches, even as to minor truths or duties really contained in the 
holy scriptures, and exhibited in the public profession of any other of 
theunr. The foundation of their sacramental communion with one 
another was far broader than that of latitudinarian communion. The . 
truth of this observation is much confirmed by the assembly's letter te 
the Reformed churches on the continent; since the platform recom- 
mended in that letter is no other than the whole confession, the whole 
form of church government, and the whole directory for public worship, 
which the assembly afterwards exhibited. As to the passage of Neal 
about the Anabaptists, it seems to be of little consequence. What are 

* Plea, &c. pages 251—250, 
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we to understand by the public resentment? It might be the resent- 
ment of some other erroneous sects, such as the Antinomians and 
Libertines. It does not appear, that they who considered exclusion 
from the communion of the Anabaptists as worse than their errors 
about the subjects and mode of baptism, were members of the West- 
minster Assembly or Presbyterians. Mr. Bailie in his letters, speak- 
ing of the Independents, says, " The most of their party are fallen off 
« to Anabantism, Antinomianism,' and Socinianism."* In another 
Mter 9 " We hope shortly to get the Independents to declare them- 
« selves either to be for the rest of the sectaries, or against them. If 
« they declare against them, they will be but .a small, inconsiderable 
<* company 5 if for them, all honest men will cry out upon them foe 
« separating from all the Reformed churches to join with Anabaptists 
« and Libertines."t In another he says, " Sundry officers and elders 
« are fallen from the Independent way to Antinomianism and Ana- 
" baptism." It is, indeed, well known, that the Anabaptists at that 
time were far more remarkable for their gross errors, than they are at 
present. These errors, and not their excluding others from their sa- 
cramental communion, excited die resentment of Presbyterians against 
them. Hence Mr. Bailie ranks them with die Antinomians and Soci- 
nians. • Hence he represents the Independents as in danger of bring- 
ing an odium upon themselves by taking such steps as would lead 
them rather to join with the Anabaptists than with the Reformed 
churches. Mr. Bailie, as I formerly observed, writes, that Dr. Good- 
win exposed himself to the public resentment by the laxness of an 
opinion he expressed concerning /church communion. On the contra? 
ry, Mr. Neal relates, that the Anabaptists exposed themselves to the 
same resentment by their strictness. If the resentment meant be that 
of the members of the Westminster Assembly or of the Presbyterians, 
it is surely necessary to prefer the testimony of Mr. Bailie who was a 
member of the assembly, with regard to what was the prevailing sen- 
timent on church communion at that time. 

§ 59. Mex. The second proof I offer is from a book published by 
the provincial synod of London in i654, five years after the termina- 
tion of the assembly, entitled, Jus Dwinum Mfinisterii Evangeliei ; 
or the Divine Right of the Gospel Ministry. The ministerial portion 
of the committee of that synod, at its first meeting in 1647, were all 
members of the Westminster Assembly. One of them, Mr. Jeremiah 
Whitaker, had a chief hand in composing their work. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to conclude, that they not only knew, but expressed the 
sentiments of the Westminster divines. In their preface, speaking of 
the different sorts of men, whom they then had to deal with, they say, 
to use their own words : " A fifth sort are our reverend brethren of 
" New and Old England of the congregational way, who hold our 
" churches to be true churches ; though they differ from us in some 
" lesser things. But we profess, that this disagreement shall not hin- 
" der us from any christian accord with them in affection ; and that 
" we shall be willing to entertain any sincere motion that shall further 
" a happy accommodation between us. The last sort are the mode- 
*< rate, ffodly Episcopal men, that hold ordination by presbyters to be 
« lawful and valid $ and that a bishop and a presbyter are one and the 

* Bailie's letters, vol. 2, page 24. \ Ibid. H& 
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« same order of ministry ; and yet hold, that the government 4>f the 
" church by a perpetual moderator is most agreeable to the scripture. 
" Though herein we differ from them ; yet we are far from thinking, 
" that this difference should hinder a happy union between them and 
" us. Nay, we humbly conceive, that it will not be well with England, 
" till there be an union endeavoured and effected between all those, 
" that are orthodox in doctrine ; though differing among themselves 
" in some circumstances about government."* 

Ruf I cannot say I entirely approve of the extenuating expressions 
concerning the difference between Presbyterial church government 
and the opposite schemes of Diocesan Episcopacy and Independency* 
The difference is essential : the consessions of the more moderate 
Episcopalians and Independents involve them in manifest inconsisten- 
cy ; but do not amount, in either of them, to a candid renunciation of 
their error. Softie of the former sort, who allow, that a bishop and a 

1>resbyter are of the same Order, when they plead for any sort of pre- 
acy in good earnest, strenuously maintain, that, in a settled state of 
the church, no government can be regularly exercised even by preach* 
ing presbyters, without a bishop at their head. Some of the latter sort, 
that is, of the Independents, speak of their having ministers and el- 
ders, and of the usefulness of synods in some cases; and yet they ob- 
stinately maintain; that the government of these officers is confined to 
the time they are presiding and keeping order in a meeting of the con- 
gregation ; and that they have no authority without the bounds of it. 
Botn parties deny, that any authority to rule in the catholic church is 
committed to presbyters as such by the head of the church, but either 
in conjunction with a bishop or with the body of the christian people. 
So that it seems improper to say, that the difference between Presby- 
terians and these parties is only in some circumstances. But as to the 
substance of your quotation, I can see nothing in it, that countenances 
your catholic scheme of communion. The amount of what is here 
said is, that we are to regard these parties with cordial affection, ac- 
cording to the conformity to the word qf God that we see in their pro- 
fession and practice ; and that Presbyterians have a fairer prospect of 
attaining a warrantable sacramental communion with them, than with 
some other parties. ' In the passage you have recited, sacramental com- 
munion is not expressly mentioned ; and it is implied, that there ought 
to be a previous union in order to sacramental communion. Whereas 
the scheme of catholic communion contended for, requires no previous 
union in order to sacramental, communion with the Episcopal and In- 
dependent churches. 

€ 60. Alex. My third proof is from the prevailing sentiment of the 
Independents. The ministers and messengers' of above one hundred 
congregations? me^ at the Savoy, Oct. 12, 1653 ; and adopted substan- 
tially the doctrines of the Westminster Confession. They agreed, 
that churches consisting of persons sound in the faith and of good con- 
versation, ought not to refuse communion with each other; though 
they walk not in all things according to the same Yule of church order ; 
and that, if they judge other churches to be true churches, though less 
pure, they may receive to sacramental communion such members of 

• Plea, fee. pages 957, 258, 250. 
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those churches as are credibly testified to be godly, and to live with- 
out offence. 

Dr. Owen, whose influence in that synod is conceded, maintains, 
that such a communion of churches is to he enquired . after, as from 
which no true church of Christ is or can be excluded. " However," 
says ^e, " we plead for the rights of particular churches, yet our real 
<* controversy with most in the world is for the being, union, and com- 
" ihunion of the church catholic, which are variously perverted by 
" many, separating it into parties, and confining it to rules, measures, 
"and canons of their own finding out and establishment." 

Had the Presbyterian government, adds he, been settled at the re- 
storation of king Charles the second, by the encouragement and pro- 
tection of the practice; of it,, without a rigorous imposition of every 
thing suppose^ to belong thereto, or a mixture of human constitutions; 
if there had any appearance of a schism or separation continued be- 
tween the parties, I do judge, they would have been both to blame. 
For, as it cannot be expected, that all churches and all persons in 
them should agree in all principles and practices belonging to church 
order ; nor was it so in the days of the apostles, nor ever since, among 
any true churches of Christ : "so all the fundamental principles of 
church communion would have been so fixed and agreed on between 
them, and all offence? in worship so removed, as that it would have 
been a matter of no great art absolutely to unite them, or to maintain 
a firm communion among them. When Dr. Owen admits, that the 
Presbyterians and Independents did not agree in the Westminster 
Assembly, he means, that they did not agree in a scheme of public 
ecclesiastical union. ' ~ 

As peace between nations, says Mr. John How, infers commerce; 
so among christian churches, it ought to infer fellowship in acts of 
ivorshipT I wish there were no cause to say, this is declined, when no 
pretence is left against it but false accusation. Whatsoever mistake 
in judgement, or obliquity in practice, can consist with holding the 
head, Ought to consist also with being of the same christian commu- 
nion. And indeed to make new boundaries of church communion is 
to make a new Christianity, and a new gospel, and new rules of Christ's 
kingdom. It is to confine salvation, in the means of it, to such or 
such a party ; to make the Lord's table lose its name, and be no longer 
so called, but the table of this or that church, constituted by rules of 
their own devising.* 

Muf. A candid consideration of these passages will discover little 
or nothing in them that really favours the scheme of catholic commu- 
nion now pleaded for. When the independents adopted their Con- 
fession of Faith, it does not appear, that they offered sacramental com- 
munion to open and obstinate opposers of any scriptural article of it. 
And the admission of persons were not so, whatever opinions they 
might have had of church order or of other things, was no example of 
this scheme of the catholic communion in question. I am far from 
saying, that persons are to be rejected for their not having attained 
the same measure of knowledge with other members of the church ; 
while thev are not avowing an obstinate opposition to any article of 
the church's public profession j and while they are willing to go for- 

• Plea, &c. pages 259— 2W6. 
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ward in reformation. So far we may agree with the Savoy Assem* 
bly in their proposal of receiving such as are sound in the faith, not- 
withstanding difference of attainment Their language about not re- 
fusing communion with other churches, proceeded from their errone- 
ous notion about their congregations or assemblies for public worship, 
being so many distinct Independent churches. While we hold the 
Presbyterial, to be the only scrifrtural, constitution of the christian 
church, we reject the division of it into Independent churches. But 
as to the occasional sacramental communion of the members of one of 
these Independent congregations with another adhering to the Savoy 
Confession, it could be no example of the scheme of catholic commu- 
nion under our consideration. For whatever diversity there might be 
among these congregations on some points of church order; there was 
no stated opposition in the public profession of any of ttyem to any ar- 
ticle of the scriptural profession of another. 

With regard to the being, the union, or communion of the catholic 
church, there is no way of ascertaining how far any religious society 
adheres to it, but by the marks proposed in the Confessions of the Re- 
formed churches, which we have already considered. These marks 
are to regulate the communion of every particular church. This is 
the only way to guard against what Dr. Owen justly censures in a par- 
ticular church ; the confining of her communion to rules, measures and 
canons of men's finding out and establishment. Nor do I disapprove 
of his observation concerning what would have been the probable con- 
sequence of the settlement of Presbyterian government at the restora- 
tion of Charles the second by the protection and encouragement of the 
practice of it without enforcing it by civil penalties ; namely, .that it 
would have united some of the different parties ; especially, the pious 
Independents with the Presbyterians, in a firm communion. But this 
would have been a communion of people cordially adhering to one con- 
fession of faith, to one directory for public worship, and to one form of 
Presbyterial church government $ a communion quite the reverse of 
your mongrel catholic communion of people who may be of the most 
opposite professions and practices in all things, excepting the few 
things you call essentials. 

The design of the p&ssages, you have quoted, seems to have been, 
partly to oppose the use of the coercive measures of the civil magis- 
trate in matters of religion y and partly to censure the humanly devis- 
ed rites and ceremonies, the approbation of which was made a term of 
communion in the church of England. Hence Dr. Owen speaks of the 
rigorous imposition of things supposed to belong to Presbyterial gov- 
ernment, or a mixture of human constitutions ; and Mr. How, of the 
Lord's table being made the table of this or that church constituted by 
rules of their own devising. But if the public profession of a particu- 
lar church be no more than a simple declaration of the truths and 
institutions of the Lord Jesus, and. particularly among others of such 
as are despised and rejected by the present generation, surely in that 
case, it could not be a rule of human devising for the church to require 
her members or those who have communion with her, to accede to her 
whole profession ? For he requires the same thing. 

I am persuaded, that many of the pious Independents would have 
Considered sacramental communion with those, who treat any one 
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article of a scriptural profession with open contempt, as greatly dis- 
honouring to our Lard Jesus. What then would they have said of a 
scheme which recommends sacramental communion with those who 
treat not only one, but many articles of such a profession, in that 
manner? 

§ 61. To represent Dr. Owen, as favouring this scheme of catholic 
communion, is to represent him as grossly inconsistent with himself. 
He says in one of his treatises, " Though a church, or that which pre- 
" tends itself on any grounds so trf be, do not profess error in doctrine 
"or be guilty of idolatrous practices in worship; yet if that church do 
* not, will not, or cannot reform itself, there is a sufficient ground of. 
" separation from such a church."* 

In another work, he nag these words : " Causeless separation from 
" established churches, walking according to the order of the gospel 
" (though perhaps failing in the practice of some things of small con- 
" cernment) is no small sin ; but separation from the sinful practices 
" and disorderly walkings, and false unwarranted ways of worship in 
" any, is to fulfil the precept of not partaking of other men's sins."t 

He says, " Where there is, in any church taught or allowed, a 
*< mixture of doctrines or opinions, that are prejudicial to gospel holi- 
« ness or obedience, no man, that takes due care of his salvation, can 
"join himself to it. For the original rule and measure of all church 
« communion is agreement in the doctrine of truth."{ 

§ 62. Jllex. My fourth proof is from the sentiments of Presbyte- 
rians at or near the time of the Westminster Assembly. Dr. Manton 
protests against the breaking off church fellowship and making rents 
in the body of Christ because of difference of opinion in smaller mat- 
ters, when we agree in the more weighty things. We are to walk to- 
gether so far as we are agreed, Philip, iii. 16. The only lawful 
Sounds of separation are three. 1. Intolerable persecution. 2. 
amnable heresy. S. Gross idolatry. Mr. Richard Vines a member 
of the assembly, in his treatise of the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
has a chapter on this question, Whether a godly man may and ought 
to hold communion in the ordinances of God with a congregation, 
where men visibly scandalous in life and Conversation are mingled 
with the good ? or whether this mixture does not pollute the ordinan- 
ces, and the communion to the godly ?— -There are degrees of corrup- 
tion ; the doctrine may be corrupted in some remote points, hay and 
stubble upon the foundation ; of the worship, in respect of some rituals 
or rites of men's invention or custom :— I must in such cases avoid the 
corruption, hold the communion. Yet I do not account it separation, 
if a christian hear a sermon or receive the sacrament in another con- 
gregation. || 

Muf. Such passages of our eminent divines, declaring the evil of - 
separation cannot well be pressed into the service of your scheme of 
oatholic communion : for as your catholic communion is occasional, it 
supposes separation; extenuates the evil of it, and tends to continue 

* Enquiry into the nature and constitution of Evangelical churches, page JK>9. 
f Rules of walking in church fellowship, Rule V. 
$ Guide to church fellowship and order, chap. iv. 
H Plea, &c. pages 267, 268, 269. 
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it According to this scheme causing division and offences in the 
church of Christ, unless they be such as refer directly to the essentials 
of the christian religion, is no great evil ; it may pass without censure, 
and is no hindrance to the most intimate church communion; that is, 
to sacramental communion. 

I own, it seems hard to understand these words of Mr. Vines : J 
must in suth cases avoid the corruption, hold the communion* If, by' 
the rites of men's invention, he means rites used a* a part of public 
worship, and, by communion, joining with others in that worship ; how 
could he avoid these rites and yet hold the communion, or join in the 
public worship of which they were a part? But it appears from the 
terms, in which Mr. Vines proposed the question of which he treats, 
that what he designs to teach is, that the personal faults of fello w-wor» 
shippers do not pollute the ordinances to the godly ; as the Brownists 
asserted. So that if these rites or customs were only personal faults, 
and no part of the worship publicly professed by the particular church 
in which they were used ; and if another congregation in which Mr. 
Vines allows christians to hear a sermon and receive the sacrament be 
a congregation whose public profession is known by these christians 
to be not contrary to any one scriptural article essential or not essen- 
tial, of their own public profession ; then I have no objection to the 
words of Mr. Vines. 

It may be observed, that there seems to be a want of precision in Dr. 
Manton's account of the grounds, of separation : for I suppose Dr. 
Manton would not have denied, that real idolatry, though not gross ; 
and real heresy, hazarding salvation, even though not the most damna- 
ble ; if maintained in the public profession of a particular church, and 
obstinately persisted in, after many remonstrances and testimonies 
have been given against it, may at last be sufficient ground of with-, 
drawing from the sacramental communion of that church. Dr. Owen's 
representation of the grounds on which the communion of a particular 
church may be warrantably declined, is much more intelligible. But 
with regard to some of the quotations from the writings of divines on 
this subject, we may observe, That, as before Pelagius appeared in the 
world the primitive fathers used some unguarded expressions concern- 
ing man's natural ability and free will ; so eminent divines may have 
been more unguarded in some expressions about church communion, 
before the latitudinarian scheme prevailed, and before its baneful in- 
fluence appeared so much, as it does in the present age. 

Mex. Mr. Richard Baxter thus writes : I do not lay so great a stress 
upon the external modes and forms of worship, as many young profes- 
sors do. I have suspected myself, as perhaps the reader may do, that 
this is from a cooling and declining from my former zeal. But I .find* 
that judgement and charity are the causes of it, as far as I am .able to 
discover. I cannot be so narrow in my principles of church commu- 
nion, as many are. If I were among the Greeks, the Lutherans, the 
Independents ; yea, the Anabaptists* (that own no heresy, nor set 
themselves against charity and peace) I would hold sometimes occa- 
sional communion with them as christians, (if they will give me leave, 
without forcing me to any sinful subscription or action,) though my 
most usual communion should be with that society, which I thought 
most agreeable to the word of God, if I were free to choose. I cannot 
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be of their mind* who think, that God will not accept him that prays 
by the common prayer book* or who use extemporary prayers. These 
are admirable principles, admirably expressed, worthy of the man, 
whom, bishop Wilkins being judge, it was honour enough for one ace 
to produce; and who could say, as he said to a friend, 1 can as will- 
ingly be a martyr for love, as for any article of the creed.* 

Uuf. Mr. Baxter has been called a Presbyterian \ but it is evident, 
that he did not entirely agree to presbyterial church government. He 
says, that he hoped for agreement with the moderate sort of Episcopa- 
lians, who hold episcopacy to be « necessary to thte well being, but not 
" to the being, of the ministry and church."t He appears to agree to 
bishop Usher's plan of episcopacy* that there should be a bishop or 
constant president over so many pastors4 He says, I. disliked the 
, Presbyterian order of lay elders; who had no ordination, nor power to 
preach, nor to administer sacraments. He speaks of the Presbyte- 
rians as binding the magistrates t» confiscate or imprison men. |) it is 
hardly conceivable, that Mr. Baxter could be ignorant* that such bind- 
ing of the magistrates doe's not belong to presbyterial church govern- 
ment : he must have known that presbyterial church government was 
exercised, by Cartwright and those who joined with him, without the 
countenance of the civil magistrate. He says, he kept the town and 
parish of Kidderminster, and the most of Worcestershire from taking 
the Solemn League and Covenant^ Nor did he approve the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, as a term of communion, or as apart of 
the* intended uniformity of religion in Britain and Ireland. This ap- 
pears from a curious passage of his life related by himself: " The 
" bookseller," says he, " who was going to print the works of the 
" Westminster Assembly, having made me know, that some reverend 
" ministers desired me to write an epistle recommending the wor*ks of 
" that assembly to 'families, I wrote one ; but required him to put it 
"into other men's hands, to publish or suppress according to their 
« judgement ; but to be sure, that they printed all or none. The book- 
" seller got Dr. Manton to put an epistle before the book ; in which 
" epistle he inserted mine as mine, without naming me: But he left 
" out a part, which, it seems, was not pleasing to all. When I had 
" commended the catechisms for the use of families, I added, that I 
"hoped, the assembly intended not all, in the long confession and 
" those catechisms, to be imposed as a test of christian communion, 
« nor to disown all that scrupled any word in it. If they had, I could 
" not have commended it for any such use, though it be useful for the 
" instruction of families."! 

Dr. Manton knew well, that the words which he left out* were in- 
tended to censure the real design of these forms of sound words $ 
which was to exclude, from the sacramental communion of the church, 
every avowed and obstinate opposer of any of the scriptural doctrines 
therein exhibited. This is what Baxter invidiously calls imposing as 
a test and disowning all that scrupled any word. This learned and 
laborious man certainly deviated greatly from the Protestant doctrine 

• Plea, kc. pages 270, Sfl. 
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ef justification by faith only, in representing the gospd as a new Iawy 
promising eternal life upon condition of sincere obedience to its pre- 
cepts ; and in teaching, that in our justification before God, faith is to 
be considered not only as a mean of receiving the righteousness of 
Christ, but as including obedience. He agreed with the scheme of 
universal redemption, broached and propagated by Cameron and Amy- 
raldus in the Reformed church of France; the spread of which was 
one of the first things, which brought that church, once so eminent in 
purity, into a declining state ; from which it does not appear that it 
has ever recovered. Some have thought, that this doctrine differs 
little from that whieh was established by the synod of Dort. But, 
as Mosheim justly observes, " such persons do net seem to have 
" attentively considered, either the principles from whence it is deriv- 
" ed, or the consequences to which it leads. The more, says he, that 
" I examine this reconciling system, the more am I persuaded, that it 
" is no more than Armiaumism or Petactanfem artfully dressed up 
" and covered with a half transparent veil of specious but ambiguous 
" expressions; and this judgement is confirmed by the modern fol- 
« lowers of Amyraldus, who express their sentiments with more 
« courage and prespicuity, than the spirit of the times permitted their 
« master to do*"* 

Mr. Baxter states his opinion concerning the terms of church com* 
munion in these words : " I think this is ail that should be required of 
" any church or members (ordinarily) to be professed t In general, I 
« do believe all that is contained in the sacred canonical scriptures, 
« and particularly I believe all explicitly contained in the ancient 
« creed; and I resolve upon obedience to the ten commandments, and 
« whatever else I ean learn of the will of God. And for all other 
" points, it is enough to preserve both truth and peace, that men pro- 
" mise not to preach against them or contradict them, though they sub* 
« scribe them not."t 

As to this plan it may be observed : 1 . That the practice of latitu- 
dinarian communion is not agreeable to it; for when Presbyterians- 
and Episcopalians and Psedobaptists and Antipcedobaptists have sacra- 
mental communion together according to the catholic scheme, they d» 
not, they cannot promise not to contradict one another. & That sa- 
cramental communion cannot on this plan be refused to the grossest 
heretics, such as Arians and Socinians; for as this plan is opposed to 
an orthodox confession of Jaith, it must be understood of the mere 
words of scripture even in opposition to the true sense of it. It is true, 
that when this was objected to Mr. Baxter, he said those heretics ought 
to be called to an account for contradicting or abusing the truth, to 
which they had subscribed. | But it is evident that this answer is a 
mere shift and nothing to the purpose : for they cannot be convicted 
of any heresy without charging them with contradicting the sense of 
scripture : a charge, which they could reject as easily as they could 
reject an orthodox confession of faith. The justice of trying them by 
the sense of scripture is evidently given up in setting aside confes- 
sions of faith ; ana it cannot consistently with this plan be resorted t*. 

• Moshetm's Ecclesiastical Ilistory, vol IT. page 247.- 
f Life of Baxter, page 19*. t IbicL 
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$. That the reasons, which would warrant a cfearch to require an ap- 
probation of what is called the apostle's creed, would warrant them to 
require an approbation of the Westminster Confession : the former is 
of no more authority than the latter. 4. That this scheme tends to 
bring all testimonies for truth, all condemnation of errors as contrary 
to the word of God; nay, all preaching and instruction as it lies in 
giving the sense of scripture, and not a mere repetition of the words or 
syllables, into contempt : for, according to this scheme, a person may 
disregard all these, without being liable td°any church censure. 

Though I would not agree to all the great swelling words, which 
some have used in expressing their admiration of Mr. Baxter; yet I 
have too much esteem for him as a zealous christian, a laborious minis- 
ter, and in some respects an useful writer, to suppose that he would 
have desired us to follow him any farther than he followed Christ : so 
I think we are as Utile to follow him in his indigested, latitudinarian 
scheme of communion, as in his Neonomiaa doctrine. 

It may be added, that however zealous Mr. Baxter was for the lati- 
'tudinarian scheme of communion, yet he did not go so far as some of 
our more modern advocates for it do in charging such as decline it, 
with separating from the communion of the catholic church, and in as* 
serting, that we cannot decline the sacramental communion of a par- 
ticular church on account of obstinacy in corruption or backsliding, 
without unchurching that church. On the question, Whether it be our 
duty to seek peace with, the Anabaptists, he observes, That there is a 
peace of actual communion in the worship of God as members of the 
same particular church : This, he says, we owe not to every christian ; 
though sincere in the main.* On another question, he says, The same 
act, (as coming to common prayer or sacrament in die churches) might 
become a duty to some men and a sin to others, by the diversity of 
their stations, relations, pastors, churches, occasions, circumstances.! 
If Mr. Baxter means, that, though the joining in what was erroneous 
or superstitious in the common prayer and the mode of celebrating the 
sacrajnent used in the established church of England was really sinful, 
yet it might become a4iuty on the accounts he mentions ; the truth of 
the affirmation cannot be admitted^ It shews, however, that he did 
not impute the consequences just bow mentioned to the refusal of lati- 
tudinarian communion. 

Mex. The divines who were members of the Westminster Assem- 
bly seem to have entertained the same opinion with Mr. Baxter as to 
the freedom of church communion. For notwithstanding all their 
complaints of the abuses and corruptions of the established church, 
they nevertheless, after the year 1660, when Charges the second was 
restored, continued in her fellowship. They offered, as a plan of ac- 
commodation with the Episcopalians, archbishop Usher's model of prim- 
itive episcopacy, the chief feature of which is, that, without destroying 
the distinctive titles of arehbishop, bishop, and presbyter, as known in 
England, they might be conjoined in the government of the church ; 
a bishop being perpetual president in the ecclesiastical assemblies 
made up of presbyters. They offered, that the surplice, the cross in 
baptism, and kneeling at the communion, should be left indifferent. 
They were content to set aside the Assembly's Confession, and to let 

• Baxter's Life, page Ml. t Part ^ P a S e m 
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the articles of the church of England take {dace with some few amend* 

ments. 

Many Presbyterian ministers, after they had been ejected for non r 
conformity , held communion with the established church of England 
in her public ordinances. 

Samuel Clarke, unable to subscribe the act of uniformity, laid aside 
his ministry, and attended the church of England both as a hearer and 
as a communicant Zachary Crofton, a warm advocate for the Solemn 
League and Covenant, while a prisoner in the tower for his non-con- 
formity, attended the chapel service ; was against separation from the 
parish churches ; and wrote a Plea for communion with the established 
church. John Farrol, an humble, peaceable, laborious divine, wheu 
ejected for nop-conformity, used to go to the established church, as 
his people also did ; and either before or after doing so, to preach in 
private. Daniel Poyntell, so remarkably blessed in his ministry, that 
he had scarcely a prayerless family in bis parish, used, after his eject- 
ment by the Bartholomew act, to hold ministerial fellowship with the 
establishment, preaching after the order of the church of England to* 
his old flock at Staplehurst. Mr. Ambrose, and Mr. Cole of Preston 
declared, that they could read the common prayer, and should do it : 
and twenty ministers, before whom they made this declaration, ap- 
proved their proceeding. Joseph Alleine, though he suffered long 
imprisonment, because he would not cease from his ministry after his 
ejectment; vet often attended the worship of the parish churches and 
encouraged nis people to do so. Anthony Burgess, a member of the 
Westminster Assembly, after his ejectment, lived in a very cheerful 
and pious manner, frequenting and encouraging the ministry of the 
conforming clergymen. George Hopkins, a Presbyterian, after his 
ejectment, frequented the parish church with his family, received the 
holy communion, and did all things required of him as a lay member 
of the church of England. These ministers were disposed to be one 
with every body that was one with Christ. They abhorred a close and 
narrow spirit, which affects or confines religion to a party. They 
thought tnat no more conditions should be made for the communion of 
the churches than Christ has made for communion with him ; and that 
nothing should be made necessary to christian communion but what 
Christ nas made necessary, or what is indeed necessary to one's being 
a christian. . 

§ 63. Ruf. These and similar common-place expressions may be* 
used either in a true or false sense. We are often misled by first 
taking such propositions for self-evident truths, and then applying 
them in an erroneops sense to a particular subject. It is true, that we 
should N one with those that are one with Christ, if it be understood 
of their state, and of all those things in which they are one with Christ ; 
but it j| false, if it be understood of things in their profession and 
practice \n which they ar$ not one with him, but are chargeable with 
declining from the rule of his word. "We should be one with Aaron 
the saint of the Lord j yet we are not to be ope with him in the mak- 
ing of the goldep calf. That we are to abhor a close and narrow spirit, 
that confines religion to a party, is true, if it mean, that we are to be- 
ware of judging persons not to be in a state of grace, or not accepted 
with God in what they do according to his word, merely upon the 
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ground of their belonging to such a party. But it is most false, if it 
mean, that they who hold the truth in their profession, may never be 
reduced to a few ; while the great body of professors are involved in 
error and corruption. In the fourth century, the profession of the 
truth concerning the Deity of Christ was for a time confined to Atha- 
nasius and a small party that adhered to him ; while, as the judicious 
Mr. Durham observes, many eminently godly men were, out of infir- 
mity, at last brought to subscribe to the way of the Arians. It is true, 
no more conditions should be made for the communion of churches, 
.than Christ has made for communion with him ; if it be understood in 
this sense, that nothing should be a condition or term of communion in 
the churches, but what belongs to the appointed means of promoting 
our communion with him. But it is false, if it means, that a church 
should not require of her members any thing, without or before which 
a person cannot have any communion with him : for a church must 
always require a public agreement to her scriptural confession of the 
truth, a public acknowledgement of public offences, in order to sacra- 
mental communion with her: but these things rightly performed, are 
rather effects of communion with Christ, than previous conditions of 
it : and, in some cases, persons may have communion with Christ with- 
out them. That nothing should be necessary to church communion 
but jsvhat Christ has made necessary to the well-being of a christian is 
•true* but that nothing should be necessary to church communion but 
•what Christ has made necessary to the being of a christain is false. 
•For a church must require baptism in order to communion at the Lord's 
table; and yet baptism is not necessary to the being of a christian. 
A church must require upright walking according to the truth of the 
gospel of all her communicant? ; and jet that the being of a christian 
may continue, as in the case of Peter,* while in some respects he is 
not walking uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, cannot be 
denied. The use of such phrases to express a judgement of charity 
concerning the general character of persons and churches, and the 
ground we have to hope for their reformation, may be right and com- 
mendable ; but when they are used, as we have reason to be apprehen- 
sive is often the case, in order to extenuate some acknowledged evil, 
and to evade the necessity of holding some revealed truth or duty in 
opposition to that evil, they are of hurtful* and dangerous tendency. 

§ 64. With regard to the instances, you have adduced, of Noncon- 
formists having sacramental communion with the established church of 
England, it may be observed, that, as the Westminster Assembly 
seem to have had no view of an occasional communion between 
churches of different and opposite public professions in the same local 
situation or on terms different from those of fixed communion : so it 
does not appear, that the Presbyterian non-conformists in the reign 
of Charles toe second had any such notion. 

But an opinion seems, then, to have prevailed among them, that it 
belonged to the civil magistrate to establish the true religion. Even 
the ingenious author of Rectius Instruendum allows the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion. « To preserve," says he, " the 
." worship of God in purity, and his worshippers in peace, is a flower 
ft which adorns the royal diadem more than all its own diamonds and 

* Gal. ii. 11, H. 
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« rubies." They seem to have carried this matter too far; and to hare 
thought it unwarrantable, to separate, from a Protestant Episcopal 
church, when established by the civil magistrate. This opinion was 
manifestly erroneous : for no sanction of the civil power could make 
any thing in the public profession of the church, or in the worship of 
God, lawful, which is (as they had a few years before declared pre- 
lacy and the ceremonies of the established church to be) contrary to 
his word. This error, led some of these ejected ministers to desist 
from preaching the word of God; and others, who preached occa- 
sionally, to decline the dispensation of the Lord's supper; and also* 
<0 join in the communion ot the established church* 




in its place the articles of the church of England, would be in vain. 
When the Westminster Confession of Faith was formed, a considera- 
ble progress was made in the reformation of the church of God in 
England and Scotland : ministers and people were bound by the com- 
mand of God, to hold fast what they had attained, and to carry on the 
good wort which had been begun. These nations were also bound to 
all the reformation they had attained by the oath of God, into which 
they had entered. Nothing could be more absurd than the attempts 
that were sometimes made to reconcile the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant to their compliances with the hierarchy and superstition which 
these nations were bound by that covenant to eradicate* Some have 
said, that the Solemn League and Covenant could not bind any to an 
adherence to the confession of faith, form of presbyterial church go- 
vernment, and directory for public worship ; because these formularies 
were not then composed. This would have had some colour of rea- 
son, if they had not precisely corresponded with what was sworn to; 
that is, if they had not actually exhibited the several parts of reform- 
ation mentioned in that covenant, a confession of faith, a form of 
church government, a directory for worship, according to the word of 
God, and the example of the best reformed churches; in opposition to 
popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism and profoneness. But 
this correspondence was evident and undeniable; and therefore these 
nations were bound, by that covenant, to adhere to the whole of the J 

reformation described in these forms of sound words. While that was 
the covenanted reformation, it is plain, that the falling away from any 
part of it, was an open violation of that covenant. 

Nor do I understand how their refusal of conformity to the estab- 
lished church can be reconciled, either with the terms on which they 
professed to conform, or with their occasional communion with that 
church in her public ordinances. I have no conception of a warrant 
for communion with any church one sabbath, which would not be a 
warrant for communion with it every sabbath, as Divine Providence 
affords opportunity. 

• I know it was said, that though they could not join as ministers 
with the established church, on account of the subscription required of 
them as such; yet they could join with it as private members. But 
if the conformity of the ministers was sinful, how could it be justifia- 
ble in others, to hold communion with them under the character of 
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ministers persisting in and publicly avowing that sinful conformity? 
How could private christians do so without partaking of the sin of the 
ministers? 

The terms on which they offered to conform to the established 
church, seem to be quite irreconcileabie with their former profession. 
They had often declared the worship of the established church, ac- 
cording to the liturgy and canons, to be superstitious and sinful: how 
then could they consent to join in that worship ? They had professed 
and taught, that presbytery is the only form of church government 
appointed in the word of God : and how could they afterwards submit 
to prelacy, which they had found to be only a human invention ? They 
had also professed and taught, that it was unlawful for the civil ma- 
gistrate, to assume to himself the power of the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; and therefore that the king's ecclesiastical supremacy was a 
sacrilegious usurpation : how then could they own that supremacy, 
exercised in prohibiting some, and appointing others, to preach and 
administer the sacraments when, and where, and how he judged 
proper? 

They had solemnly avowed, that the reformation of England, ac- 
cording to the Westminster Confession of Faith, directory for public 
worship, form of nresbyterial church government, being no more than 
what me word ot God: requires, was indispensably necessary : how 
then could they agree to set all these pieces of reformation aside, and 
acquiesce in what was far short of, and, in some respects, contrary 
to them ? Was not this to deiny, what they had before professed, 
that such reformation was necessary? Such wavering and inconsist- 
ency, would be highly blaraeable even in worldly things of any impor- 
tance ; but must be unspeakably more so, in the matter of a religious 
profession. The truth is, both England and Scotland were, at this 
time, deeply involved in apostaey and perjury. To this day; these 
evils have never been duly acknowledged: by the British,nation : and 
yet, without an acknowledgment of them, we have no good ground to 
expect a thorough reformation there. Without an acknowledgment 
of these evils, they are holding fast deceit, and refusing to let it go; 
refusing to return to the Lord. 

Nothing seems to have contributed more to precipitate both England 
and Scotland into this enormous guilt, than the unfaithfulness of minis- 
ters. Their sinful compliances encouraged the profane, wicked rulers 
in their nefarious design of breaking down the carved work of reform- 
ation ; induced the more ignorant to walk willingly after the com- 
mandments of the rulers ; and damped the resolution and efforts of 
many, who were well affected to the cause of God and truth. There 
were, however, a few ministers, both in England and Scotland, who 
dared to exercise their office without submitting, as others did, to the 
unwarrantable restrictions and limitations of their rulers. Some of 
them, particularly in Scotland, loved not their lives unto the death for 
the word of God, and fipr the testimony which they held.* These re^ 
fused to haire communion in public ordinances, not only with prelatical 
ministers, but even with the accepters of indulgences or licences from 
the civil power, to exercise their ministry under certain limitations. 
The Informatory Vindication, which certainly contains the genuine 
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principles of church communion, held by the sufferers for the eause of 
Christ in that period, declares, that they could by no means own or 
countenance the administrations of the indulged ministers ; because 
they considered the indulgence/ in any of the forms in which it was 
granted by the civil power, as derived from the supremacy claimed by 
that power in ecclesiastical matters ; as laying the office of the minis- 
try under unwarrantable restrictions ; and as tending, in a great mea- 
sure, to suppress and bury the covenanted reformation.* Row muck 
more would these sufferers disapprove such direct compliances as these 
which you have mentioned ? 

§ 65. JkUx. John Claude, in his Defence of the Reformation, which 
received the official sanction of the church of France, agrees with the 
advocates for catholic communion; condemns the practice of declining 
sacramental communion with churches on account of errors or super- 
stitions of less importance. The points, says he, which divide the 
Papists and Protestants, are not points of simple discipline ; nor sim- 
ply scholastic questions, which consists in terms far removed from the 
knowledge of the people ; nor crimes nor accusations purely personal $ 
nor even a general corruption of manners, though it was very great in 
the clergy in the days of our fathers. The articles which separate us 
are points which, in our view, trouble, essentially, the faith whereby 
we are united to Jesus Christ; points which alter, essentially, the 
worship we owe to God ; which damage, essentially, the sources of 
our justification, and which corrupt the means, internal as well as ex- 
ternal, of obtaining both grace and glory. In a word, they are points 
which we believe to be altogether incompatible with salvation. There 
are some other points held by the Papists, in which we readily perceive 
there was error and superstition to correct, but which were not suffi- 
cient to cause a rupture of communion : such as the question about 
the Limbus of the ancient fathers, Christ's local descent into hell, the 
distinction between presbyters and bishops by Divine right, the obser- 
vation of lent.f 

t Euf. With regard to the official sanction of the churches of France, 
it may be observed, that at the time referred to, these churches had 
lost much of their former purity by the spread of erroneous opinions, 
such as those of Amyraldus and Pajonius, and by the relaxation of their 
discipline. This decline is alluded to by the collector of their acts, 
in the following pathetic expressions : " O," says he, " that the genera- 
" tion which succeeded the first Reformers had not relaxed the reins ! 
" how happy might they have been ! In the morning of the Reforma- 
tion they were fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
" army with banners. The greatest princes of France submitted their 
" necks to the golden yoke of Christ."! 

I am far, however, from denying the excellence of Mr. Claude's 
Defence, and even from censuring the passage which you have quoted. 
But I may observe, with regard to this and other quotations to the 
same purpose, that they respect the question concerning the grounds 
of a lawful secession: whereas the question, which we are now con- 
sidering, is, A\ hether churches and their members that are already 

• Informatoiy Vindication, Head iv. f Plea, &c. pages 289, 290, 291. 

* Quick's Synodicon, Intmluct page 16. 
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*4feparated, on sufficient grounds, from any particular church, may, not- 
withstanding the continuance of these grounds* have sacramental com- 
munion with that church ? In this view, the greater the evils which' 
this and the other passages, which you have quoted, represent as ne- 
cessary to justify a secession from any particular t^rch 5 the more do 
such passages militate against your scheme of cathoUc communion : 
because the greater these evils are, on account of which you have justly 
separated from & particular church* your sacramental commu*\ n with 
that church continuing m the same state, is so much the more mani- 
festly inconsistent and impure. This consideration is sufficient to 
shew, that the quotation from Mr. Claude's work is nothing to your 
purpose. It seems unnecessary to say any thing more of this quota- 
tion; especially considering what was formerly observed concerning 
our secession from the chureh of Rome. But the regard due to the 
character of the excellent author, and to the important subject of which 
he treats, lead me to observe one or two things more, in vindication of 
this passage. 

In the firsi place, it was necessary for Mr. Claude, in shewing the 
necessity of secession from the church of Rome, to set his argument 
in as strong a light, as matter of fact would bear ; and therefore it was 
requisite fof him not only to state, in general, what might render se- 
cession from a corrupt church warrantable ; but to shew the peculiar 
weight and urgency of the cause of secession from the church of Rome; 
to shew how she had subverted the article of justification by faith in 
Jesus Christ ; and how grossly she had corrupted the means, both 
internal and external, of obtaining grace and glory ^ to shew, that, 
though in respect of her acknowledgment of the scriptures,— of the 
Trinity and other heads of christian doctrine, and in respect of the 
godly, who may still be within the pale of her communion, she may, 
in a lax sense, be called a church of Christ; yet, in respect of her 
damnable doctrine, and habitually corrupt administration, she is rather 
to be accounted a synagogue of Satan. But, from the enormity of 
corruption which in the case of the church of Rome* rendered seces- 
. sion from her peculiarly necessary, it does not follow* that a less de- 
gree of corruption in any particular church* obstinately persisted in, 
and openly justified, after the ordinary means of reclaiming her have 
been used, may, in no case, render secession necessary. There is a* 

freater necessity of withdrawing from the communion of* ah Arian or 
ocinian church, than there is of withdrawing from the church of Rome 
itself; yet we may not infer from thence, that we might have safely 
continued in the church of Rome. In like manner, notwithstanding 
the greater necessity of secession from the church of Rome., than from 
another church less corrupt, yet it will not follow, that we may safely 
continue in the communion of the latter. In the second place, when 
Mr. Claude says, That the Limbus of the ancient fathers, the local 
descent of Christ to hell, the distinction between presbyters and bishops 
by Divine right, and the observation of lent, would not have caused 
our separation from the church of Rome, he is to be understood as 
speaking of the state of things at the rise of the Reformation. These 
errors and superstitions were not the gravamina prcecipua, the evils 
that were first attended to, and chiefly insisted on by the Reformers ; 
such as the merit of good works, the rope's indulgences, the sacrifice 
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of the mass, unwritten tradition, the worship of saints, purgatory, ihe 
. supremacy of the Pope. This is the obvious meaning of Mr. Claude's 
expression, which is, that these errors and superstitions were not the 
things that actually h*d such influence as to effect a rupture* of com- 
munion. But the case was different, after our ancestors had attained 
farther knowledge of the scripture doctrines, in opposition to the errors 
and superstitions mentioned in this passage of Mr. Claude's Defence, 
and after they had adopted those doctrines as articles of their conies* 
sion and testimony, in that case, they could not consistently have 
had sacramental communion with such as openly professed ana main- 
tained those errors and superstitions. Mr. Claude says, in the same 
treatise, " That the obligation that lies upon the members of the same 
« particular church to hold communion with those, with whom they 
" are externally bound, is not without its bounds and measures : we 
« are joined together under certain conditions." According to this 
doctrine of Mr. Claude, when the declared conditions of sacramental 
communion in a particular visible church are no other than such doc- 
trine and order as is justly deduced from the scripture, no avowed and 
obstinate opposer of any article of that doctrine or order can reasona- 
bly expect, that she will admit him to her communion j because, as 
Mr. Claude observes, the members are joined together under certain 
conditions. 

$ 66. Alex. What shall we say to a public deed of the church of 
Scotland, placing church communion explicitly upon principles com- 
mon to the reformed churches ? It is an act of the general assembly, 
entitled, Act concerning the receiving of strangers into church com- 
munion, and baptising tneir children ; passed May 1711. This act, 
directs all ministers to shew all tenderness to persons educated in 
other Protestant churches, who have come, or may come, to reside in 
Britain, when they apply for the benefit of sealing ordinances ; and, 
particularly, when such strangers, being free from scandal, and pro- 
fessing their faith and obedience to him, shall desire baptism to tneir 
children, to comply with their desire, upon their engaging to educate 
their children in the fear of God, and in the knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the reformed Protestant churches. 

This act was passed for the purpose of receiving strangers into their 
communion; they continuing strangers, and not accounting themselves 
plenary members of the church of Scotland. For, about the reception 
of a person wishing to become such member, and giving due satisfac- 
tion as to his principles and character, there could be no scruple in her 
ministers, and no necessity of an act of the general assembly, to secure 
due tenderness. Men are not apt to be harsh in their treatment of 
decent applicants for admission into their church. This act contem- 
plated and provided for the reception of such strangers into habitual 
communion. It distinctly specifies their residing m the country a* 
strangers. It does not contemplate a case of extraordinary and tran- 
sient fellowship. 

In order to this regular habitual church communion, it does not re- 
quire of these strangers an approbation of all or any of the peculiari- 
ties of the church of Scotland, but simply a christian character; and 
a promise to educate their children, not according to the standards of 

Qji' q' aUoieut pas jusque a pouvoir causer aoe rupture de communion. 
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the church of Scotland ; but according to the principles of the reformed 
Protestant religion. So that from this act it appears that the church 
of Scotland, at this time, had communion with strangers, who did not 
even pretend to join that church as complete members; and required 
nothing as a term of foil communion with her, but what was common 
to tire principles of the reformed Protestant religion ; and that a mem- 
ber of any reformed church in any part of the world, not acting un- 
worthy of her profession, was entitled, upon that ground, to an equal 
participation in her sealing ordinances with her own members. 

Muf. In order that I may understand your remarks on this act of 
the general assembly, I wish to hear your answer to two questions. 
One is, What are the peculiarities in the principles to which the mem- 
bers of the church of Scotland profess adherence different from the 
principles of the reformed PrOtesjkant religion ? for my own part, I 
am ignorant of such peculiarities; and I know that it has been usually 
stated, as the ground of the church of Scotland's dissent from the 
church of England, that the profession of the latter, with regard to 
prelacy and ceremonies in religious worship, is different from the prin- 
ciples of the reformed churches. That the principles of the church of 
Scotland are nothing different from those of the reformed churches, 
appears from the view we have taken of the harmony of their confes- 
sions. Churches may have different formularies without any real dif- 
ference in doctrine, worship, discipline or government. It is neither 
said, nor necessarily implied, in the assembly's act, that ministers 
were bound to admit strangers, who publicly professed a determined 
opposition, in any of these respects, to the principles of the church of 
Scotland. ^ 

The other question is, How a person can be received into regular, 
habitual, full communion with any church, and to an equal participa- 
tion with the members in her sealing ordinances, and yet not be a 
member of that church ? In the late disputes between Great Britain 
and the United States, we heard a great many florid harangues about 
expatriation, and about the necessity which persons are under of re- 
maining aliens in any other country than that which gave them birth. 
But the opinion, that christians, not liable to censure either in profes- 
sion or practice, should remain aliens or strangers, and not complete 
members, in any part of the christian church, where they have a stated 
residence, and are admitted to sealing ordinances, appears to me new 
and strange doctrine indeed. It is true, they are called strangers in 
the act of the assembly : but this seems only to respect the circum- 
stance of their being newly arrived in Britain from some foreign coun- 
try ; or it mav be said, with respect to their character rather in the 
state than in the church, in which there is neither Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free. 

I cannot say I see what necessity there was for this act of the 
assembly ; as t know of no particular dispute between the church of 
Scotland and the reformed churches on the continent. Only it seems 
probable, that it was occasioned by the great resort, at that time, of 
the French refugees to Britain as well as to other Protestant countries.; 
and it is well known how agreeable the reformed church of France had 
once been, in doctrine and discipline, to the church of Scotland. 
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I may add, that there is nothing in the act allowing ministers tp 
admit to their sacramental communion any avowed and obstinate 
enemy to Scotland^ covenanted Reformation. 

§ 67. dlex. Any answer, that I could jgive to your questions, would 
be only a repetition of what has been already said concerning the con- 
fessions of the reformed churches, concerning the import of communi- 
cating with a particular church, and concerning church hospitality; 
all which particulars have been already proposed to your considera- 
tion. But I may quote a few words of Mr. Dunlop, an eminent minis- 
ter of the church of Scotland, in his preface to the Collection of Con- 
fessions. " There is," says he, «* no act of the assembly, nor even of 
" any inferior church judicature, establishing the confession of faith a 
" term of christian communion, and requiring an assent thereto from 
"Christian parents, in order tp their being admitted to all the privi- 
leges of church communion: and farther, that no person, that ac- 
" quaihts a minister, that he is of a contrary opinion to some articles 
" of the confession of faith ; and that he can neither profess his own 
" belief of them, nor engage to educate his children in them, would 
46 therefore be denied access to the saqrameht of baptism." Such were 
the views and practice of "the church of Scotland, so early as the yea* 
1719, when Mr. Bunlop's preface was published. 

Ruf. Notwithstanding the eminence of Mr. Dunlop, as a minister 
and writer, 1 cannot see how ah admission of persons to sealing ordi- 
nances, who refuse their assent to some articles of the confession, is 
consistent with the act of the assembly approving it. " For, according 
to that act, the confession is received and adopted,' not only as judged 
to be most orthodox and grounded on the word of God, but as a prin- 
cipal part of the intended uniformity in religion, arid as a special 
means for the more effectual suppression of errors and heresies. i It is 
obvious, that the confession cannot answer these important ends, while 
this mode of admission to sacramental communion obtains ; for, if 
one person be adtnitted to full communion, without assenting to some 
articles of the confession, another person may be admitted without 
assenting to others; a third cannot be refused the same indulgence ; nor 
can it be consistently refused to a fourth, a fifth, or to any number that 
may desire it* On this plan, the confession can be no means either of 
keeping error out of the church, or of promoting uniformity of religious 
sentiments among her members. Mr. Dunlojrs mode of admission to 
sealing ordinances, is also inconsistent with the solemn declaration 
-which every minister of the church of Scotland makes at his ordina- 
tion, that he sincerely owns and believes the whole doctrine contained 
in the confession of faith ; and still more with the engagement that he 
conies under at the same time, to maintain the same whole doctrine to 
the utmost of his power. Nothing but the abominable casuistry* of the 
Jesuits can pretend to reconcile such a profession and engagement of 
a minister of the gospel, with his admitting to full communion a per- 
son who had plainly told him, that there were some articles of that 
confession, which he neither believed himself, nor would teach.liis chil- 
dren to believe; articles which he utterly rejected. Common sense 
and common honesty would say, that, in doing so, a minister is rather 
betraying and giving up the doctrine of the confession to its adversa- 
ries, than maintaining it. ' 
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After all, it may be allowed, that what Mr. Bunlop describes in the 
words which you nave quoted was, at the time when his preface was 
written, the practice of too many in the established church of Scotland,* 
which was then far gone in defection. " Purity of doctrine," says a 
faithful witness who was a minister of that church at the same time 
with Dunlop, " has been the privilege and blessing of this beyond 
" many of her sister churches. But some of her present circumstan- 
.« ces render Iter condition more hazardous and susceptible of defec- 
« Hon than heretofore she was wont to be. It is vain to think of pre- 
" serving the purity of religion in confessions and other standards, 
" though they should remain untouched ; while some sow tares, and 
" others sleep ; while some, by their bold and presumptuous meddling, 
" corrupt its truth ; and others, through negligence, the love of ease 
"and other biases, overlook all; and. few make it their business to 
" preserve and express its power. It is known, that, of late years, a 
" root of bitterness, sprung up among ourselves, instead of being stub- 
« bed up, has been but tenderly cropt 5 a procedure by which its growth 
M and spread have been promoted."* This author alludes to the pro- 
cedure of the general assembly in the case of Mr. Simson, professor of 
divinity in Glasgow, a few years hefore. 

Meoc. We nvust now come to a conclusion of our review of the his- 
tory of church communion ; which, I hope, has been instructive.* 

§ 68. Ruf. It appears, that in proportion as any church of Christ 
was studying faithfulness in adhering to the public scriptural profes- 
sion of her faith 5 in judicially asserting Divine truth, and condemn- 
ing the opposite errors, and in holding fast what she had attain- 
ed, she declined sacramental communion with such. as obstinately ad- 
-hered to any opinion or practice contrary to her public profession. So 
did the ancient churdi; so did the Reformed church in France in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century ; so did the church of Scotland 
in her purest times. On the contrary, they, who opposed the catholic 
profession of the church in any of its scriptural articles have still 
pleaded for a syncretism or lax communion. Witness the Arians, 
who continually upbraided the orthodox with the narrowness of their 
terms of communion. The Arian leaders pretended that the word 
homoousios or con substantial, should not be used in the church's pro- 
fession concerning Christ's Divinity % because it was an occasion of 
stumbling to the weak ; and was not found in the scripture ; and in- 
sisted, that all should be admitted to communion, who would acknow- 
ledge that the Son was not unlike the Father. t Witness the Soci- 
nians, who as Dr. Owen, in his inquiry into the original constitution 
of the christian church, observes, under a pretence of forbearance, 
love and mutual toleration, do offer us the communion of their churches ; 
wherein there is some what of order and discipline commendable ; 
yet, says he, it is unlawful to join in church communion with them on 

* The Trust ; a sermon at the opening of the synod of Merse and Teviotdale in the j 

year t721. J 

f Valens et Arsaeius eeclese'rae pacem obtineri pone eontendebant sine ulla fidei nrata- ! 

tkme, modo vooes qtuodam tollerenter, qos infirmis (at ipsi aiebant) erant oftendicuTo, 
viz. outt'o, homoouaui) hupottoau .* prsesertim quum istse voces autolexei in sacra scripttt- 
ra non reperiuntnr. Abrogate cowmbatantialis vocabulo, substituernnl vocabulum 
aitniHt et anathema dixerunt omnibus dicentibus Filium esse dissimilem Patri. Forbesii 
Instractiopibus histor, page 4. 
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account of their permciou* errore. Witeew the Armimans in Hol- 
land, who declared their willingness to hold sacramental cottmnnioii 
# with the Sociniane on account of their allowing a dissent from the So- 
cinian creeds and their resolution to have no sacramental communion 
with a church that disallowed a dissent from her public profession. It 
is unlawful, said tbcj, to live with such, as brethren. They said, it 
was Satan that first persuaded men to make confessions about things 
not precisely necessary to be known and believed, for #ie sake of re- 
taining purity : and farther, they avowed, that the things, necessary to 
be known and believed, are very few.* 

Witness the established church of England retaining in her commu- 
nion Winston and Clarke, who denied the scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity $ and many who teach Armtntan fcnd other errors contrary to 
her own articles i Witness the established church of Scotland in that 
state of declension in which she has continued since her Erastian set- 
tlement at the Revolution in 1688; holding sacramental communion 
with Episcopalians, Independents and other sectarians $ retaining in 
her communion, as public teachers, Arminians and Socinians, against 
whose errors she was bound by her solemn covenant engagements to 
contend and testify. Witness the. Armintan, Baxterian and Hopkin- 
sian errors, which now attend the fashionable practice of catholic com- 
munion in the United State*, t Witness the broad basis which is laid 
for U catholic religious communion in the writings of some, who, under 
the name of christian ministers, are advocates tor deism. " Unity of 
" sentiment," says one of that fraternitv, « suits not the Pivine plan of 
" man's moral improvement. A diversity of religion is better adapted 
« both for mankind in general and for individuals. The most absurd 
« and superstitious religions promote the common end of all reli- 
« gion, peace of conscience and the practice of virtue. All religion* 

* Primula suadet satanas confessiones de rebus non precise scitu ac creditu necessariis 
fieri puritatis retioende causa. 

The following sentiment* are taken from the preface to the Apology of the Remon- 
strants. Dissensio, tar they, scntentiarom coneordiam non turbabit Pax vera, owe in 
ammorum eoojtuietione sita est, constare 9m non potest, ubi Kbertas djasentiendi, et libera 
ae modesta dissensionis profeasio locum non habet Error veniam et commiseratiooem. 
meretnr : impietas odium et pcenam. Errantes nusquam e coelo proscribit Dens, impias 
ubkjue. Amemus, eompleetamur, etoseulemur ebs, quos haetenus sect® pene omnea 
impkeabiliter oderuat, fugpnmt> Drosoripserunt, et Omni maloram genere aneeeraAt E.t 
ndversq, vohimus damnan et fugiaeotaa istas, ubi omnia pene lieent prseterquam dissen- 
tire ; ubi fratrea et college evissima ex causa, aibi invicem, superbis denanciationibua 
eoelum et inferos decernunt Non licet nobis cumistis vivere at fratribas. These who 
are here said to be hated and proscribed by almost all other sects, and who, according to 
these apologists, ought to be embraced with the most endearing affection, can be no other, 
says Triglandius, than the Socinians. Antapologis pwefatio. 

f Some are offended at the use of such terma denoting certain systems or combinations 
of opinions, tor two reasons : one is, that they prejudice people against certain opinions 
which, before any consideration of them, persons are led by these names to consider as 
erroneous. But we mar as well object to the names which are given to actual sins ; be- 
cause each of them implies the notion of moral «vil : and some of these denominations are 
taken from persona, as Simony. This presumption instead of hindering, may invite ua to 
the examination of the particular actions or opinions to which they are applied. The 
other reason against the use of these names is, that they may be, and are, sometimes mis- 
applied. But this abuse is common to these with other general names ; and the error 
is to be corrected by accurate definition* and enumerations of the particulars included m 
the signification of such general name. If it is asked, how these particulars are to be ascer- 
tained? we answer, just as the particulars included in the meaning of other general terms 
ascertained, by dictionaries, grammars, history! &c. 
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« road thau others."* 

§ 69. Alex. I cannot say, that I esteem the zealots of an j party. 
The strenuous advocate for a liturgy, and the strenuous enemy of it, 
are in dangqr ef being alike estranged frem the worship of God. The 
case is the same with the hot contenders for and against the staring of 
any other psalms in public *nd solemn worship, man those which we 
have in the Old Testament; Such also is the case of the hot contend- 
ers either for or against kneeling at the Lord's table 5 either for or 
against any particular form of church government, whether it he pres- 
bytery, prelacy, or independency $ either for or against keeping Christ- 
inas or Good Fridays either for or against ministers wearing a sur- 
plice, when they perform divine service. Anxiety about such pecu- 
liarities becomes a substitute for the power of personal religion. Many 
lay more stress upon such party-coloured threads of ecclesiastical fac- 
tion, than upon the bond of their union in Christ* We may say of 
these opposite things, as the apostle said of circumcision, That neither 
the one nor the other is any thing, but keeping the commandments of 
God. 

Jin/. What would you say to one who should a&ert, that the case of 
the hot contenders for the worship of Jeroboam's calves, or against the 
changes which he made of the day of the passover, and in the priest- 
hood, was much the same with the case of the hot contenders against 
these things 9 and that the4iot contenders for the traditions of the Pha- 
risees, and the hot contenders against them were alike. 

Jilesc. I would say that the assertion is most false* For the opposite 
•cases ef contending for and contending against a manifest breach ef 
<3od's commandment cannot be alike. It was very wicked in the 
Abiezerites to plead for Baal, And it would not be much less so, to 
plead for the idolatry of Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin, or for those 
traditions by which the Pharisees made God's commandment of no 
effect. 

Muf. All human additions to the ordinances of (Sod's worship are 

manifest breaches of his commandment. But such are the additions 

you mentioned ; the superstitious observation of holy days ; kneeling 

at the Lord's table ; singing any other psalms, in solemn and public 

worship, than those given in that form by the immediate inspiration of 

the Holy Spirit; humanly devised forms of church government, such as 

prelacy and independency. It is right to contend against such things, 

and wrong to contend for them. There may indeed be much wrong 

in the manner of men's contending against these evils. But, even in 

that case, the difference between pleading for a good, and pleading for 

a bad cause remains ; and we cannot say they are both alike, without 

bearing false witness against ur neighbour. We have an illustrious 

example of this truth, in the dispute between Job and his friends; a 

dispute which was supported, on both sides, with warmth, and even 

asperity. There was much reprehensible in the speeches of Job, as 

well as in those of his friends; and there was much excellent doctrine 

in their discourses, as well as in his. But the two parties were far 

from being alike as to the matter in debate ; which was determined, by 

God the Judge of all, in Job's favour, t In the days of our fathers, who 

• Sketches from modern foreign writers, by Dr. ErsVtne^ page 64. f J° b *!"• 7 « 
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were the strenuous opposers of the particular evils you have mgir*; 
tioned ? They were such men as Knox, Cartwright, Welsh, the 
two Melvils, Caiderwood, Rutherford, Gillespie, Cargil, Cameron, 
Ren wick, and many other eminent lights in the church of God. Did 
these worthies find, that they were in danger of being estranged from, 
the worship of God in Spirit and in truth, by an honest upright zed. 
against the prevalence of such evils as you have mentioned ? This 
cannot be believed consistently with any due regard to historical evi- 
dence. 

In the present day, when some, in their united capacity, aiming at 
faithfulness in adhering to their public scriptural profession, have, with 
all plainness and candour, laid before their brethren the obstructions, 
which they desire to have removed in order to sacramental com- 
munion, they receive no other satisfaction than that of hearing, that 
the matters of complaint are not essential ; that the articles contended 
for, as advances in reformation, are only doubtful opinions, or the 
coloured threads of ecclesiastical faction; that a general profession of 
the essentials of Christianity is sufficient to form the basis of church 
communion ; that the churches complained of are churches of Christ ; 
that they have communion with Christ; that they have his Spirit. 
The complainers, have been abundantly explicit in giving reasons 
why they judge the matters in question to be highly important and 
necessary to the glory of God and the welfare of souls. But these 
reasons cannot obtain a hearing; for they are reasons, it is cried, 
about what is not essential, and therefore must be mere babbling. 
Such treatment in a worldly business, in which there are any persons 
who deem themselves much interested, would be generally allowed to 
be unreasonable and unjust. And why is not the same treatment ac- 
knowledged to be so iri spiritual things r The reason seems to be, that 
the spirit of professors in this generation is the spirit of Gallio, which 
cares for none of these things. 

Jilex. I wonder to hear you speak so, Rufus. I have not heard of 
any period in which more zeal for religion was displayed, than the 
present ; particularly, for the circulation of the scriptures, and for 
having the gospel sent to the heathen nations. Societies are every 
where formed, and liberal contributions made for these objects. 

Ruf. I would by no means detract from undertakings, the objects of 
which are so laudable and important. It is hoped, that their effects 
will be beneficial to thousands. But the formation of new societies 
for sending ministers to the heathens, is so far exceptionable, as it 
supposes or implies, that the church courts which Christ has certainly 
authorised and appointed to make such missions, are not competent or 
sufficient for that business. I may further observe, that if people rest 
in the things you have mentioned, without any reformation of the 
church in doctrine, worship and government; if, while they are active 
in these projects, they grow more secure and insensible of the judge- 
ments of God impending over the churches at this day; if testimonies 
and remonstrances against prevailing errors and corruptions are treat- 
ed with more contempt than before ; we have no reason to consider the 
present generation of professors as in a reforming state. The Lord's 
anger is not turned away; but his hand is stretched out still It is 
one of the vain imagination?, which have a baneful influence on the 
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conduct both of individuals and socktie&j thai the* may venture to 
compound with their Maker; presuming, that while they offer him 
many services, he will spare their beloved idols, and suffer them to go 
on in some trespasses to which they have been long accustomed, and 
whicH in the fashionable language of the present times, consists with 
holding the essentials of morality and religion; Formerly the erro- 
neous^ laboured to defend their peculiar opinion or practice with some 
colour of reasoning. Put now they have * summary way of evading' 
all censure or reprehension; namely, by professing an adherence to 
the essentials of religion ; and by representing all who attempt to re- 
fute their errors as dealers in toys and babbles. But is not this method 
like the way of those who make a mock of sin P If the matters in ques- 
tion be at all sinful, the representation of them as trivial, tends to 
harden, those who are saying with regard to their own practice of such 
things, We have not sinneck God has undoubtedly a controversy with 
such and with all their abettors. Tfwu savest, because lam innocent, 
surety his anger shall turn from me. Behold I urili plead with thee, 
because thou sayest 9 I have not sinned. 

Jile&. The body of Christ is lacerated and mangled, when christians 
are split into sects. Is there no remedy for so great an evil ? 

Biff. Yes 5 the apostle directs us to one in these solemn and impres- 
sive words: I beseech you brethren by the name of bur Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same things, and that there be no division* 
among you $ but that ye be perfectly finned together in the sanU mini, 
and in the same judgement. That agreement in the public profession 
of the doctrine, worship, discipline and government according to the 
word of God, may be attained by his church is evident from the duty 
enjoined in this and other passages of scripture ;t from the promise of 
the Holy Spirit as the Teacher of believers ;f from the promise of such 
agreement; || from what was actually attained in the primitive church ;§ 
from the harmony of the confessions of the reformed churches ; and 
from the unanimity that we sometimes see actually attained in par* 
ticular churches and congregations 5 where people are stirred up to 
much diligence in reading and hearing the word and in prayer 5 and 
are acquainted with the power of godliness. 

While parties continue to make public professions of religion that 
are contradictory to one another, it seems necessary, that the indi- 
viduals of each party should have communion in public ordinances 
with those only who make the same public profession. 

1. Because it is only with such that they can hate real and sincere 
communion in public ordinances. For how can the ministers or people 
of two parties have real communion with one another in the hearing of 
the word preached, while the one professes to believe what the other 
professes to disbelieve ; while the one considers the minister as by his 
public profession shunning to declare the whole counsel of God $ and 
the other judges that by the same profession he engages to declare the 
counsel of God faithfully ? How can they have communion in prayer 
and thanksgiving, while the one considers that doctrine* worship or 
government as greatly prejudicial or even pernicious to the church of 

* Jerem. ii. 35. f * &rmth. i. iO. 2 Carintn. xiS. It. Philip, i. 27. H. 2. 1 Pet iii. 8. 
t John xvl 13. || Jerem. xxxil 39. Zeptan. iii. 0. l«u. Iii. 8. § Acts ii. 42. iH. 32. 

S3 
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God, which the other reckons necessary to her welfare ? How can the y 
pretend to glorify God with one mind and one mouth, while they are 
manifestly of different minds* and make different professions ? How 
can persons sit down together at the sacramental table as one bread, 
one body* as making' only one profession, while they obstinately per- 
sist in making many contradictory professions ? It is indeed a dread- 
ful mockery of God for people to profess that they are come together 
to worship feod in a social capacity 5 while they are making other pro* 
fessions which manifestly render them incapable of worshipping him 
in that capacity- 

2. Because, in the case supposed, a separate communion is a neces- 
sary mean of preserving soundness in the faith and a pure dispensation 
of gospel ordinances, it was on this account that the professing peo- 
ple of God under the Old Testament were separated, even by tneir 
civil government, from all other nations. JBut under the New Testa^ 
ment dispensation they are not separated as a body politic from others t 
they are now sown among the 'people; but ecclesiastic separation, or 
the separation of the professed followers and witnesses of Christ from 
such as refuse to be reclaimed from their errors and corruptions, is an 
apjkrinted mean of preserving his ordinances pure and entire. 

Were each of the. more evangelical churches faithfully endeavour- 
ing to hold fast what conformity to the woijd of God they have attained 
ki doctrine, worship, discipline and government, and to make progress 
in reformation ; Were they duly attentive to testimonies that have been 
exhibited against remaining errors and corruptions, we would have 
reason to hope that offences would soon be removed} difference in 
doctrine and in order would cease. The union of the churches, and 
sacramental communion, would follow of course/ 

Jllex. In your opinion, then, the sacramental communion of the 
church ought to be suspended, till they come to be of one mind in every 
point of doctrine and order. 

Ruf. I mean indeed, that while any scriptural article of the public 
profession of one church is openly and obstinately denied by another; 
the former ought not to have sacramental communion with the latter* 
Yet these churches have visible union and communion with one another, 
so far as they agree with one another and with the word of God in 
profession and practice* 
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A Note on § 61, fage 159. 

How far Br. Owen was from' agreeing to the scheme of what is termed eatkoHc com* 
nvunion, will appear from the following short abstract of his answer to two questions. The, 
first of these questions is, Whether persons who have engaged to reformation and another 
way of divine worship according to the word, as they believe, may lawfully attend on the 
use of the Common Prayer Book in divine worship I 
The Doctor answers in the negative for these reasons : 

1. Because the attendance of persons, in the case now supposed, is contrary to the 

Fsneral rale given by the apostle in Gal. ii. 18, If 1 build again the things that 1 destroyed, 
make myself a transgressor. But we have destroyed this torn of worship ; that is, we 
have omitted it and left it out hi the service of the church, as neither divinely commanded 
nor tending to edification. , 

2. Because it is contrary to that great rule, Whatsoever is not faith is sin, Rom. xiv. S3. 
No man, therefore, can lawfully attend on this kind of religious worship, but he wha 
judgeth his doing so to be a duty which Go4 requireth of him, and which it would be his. 
sin to omit, when he goes to it 

3. Because it is contrary to the rule delivered in Mai. i. 13, 14, Ye brought that which' 
was torn, and the lame and the sick, &e. but cursed be the deceiver who hath in his flock 
a male, and voweth and saerificeth to the fiord a corrupt thing. We are obliged by all 
laws, natural, moral and positive, to serve God always with our best Wherefore, he that 
attends on this service avows to God, that it is the- best that he has ; and if it be not so, 
he is a deceiver. 

4. Because it is contrary to that rule, Let all things be done to edifying, 1 Cor. xiv. 25. 
For we testify against many things in the Book of Common Prayer, as highly prejudicial 
to edification. 

5. Because it is inconsistent with that sincerity in profession that is required of us. Our 
public conjunction with others, in the acts and duties of religious worship, is a part of that 
profession which we make in these acts and duties; and in this conjunction in profession 
in worship, we do profess that it is such a conjunction as is part of the obedience which 
we owe to Jesus Christ ; a profession directly contrary to that which we make as dis- 
senters. 

6. Because such a practice is, in many respects, contrary to the great rule of not giving 
•(Fence ; particularly, it is a justification of the adversaries to the cause wherein we are 
engaged, and a condemning of those that suffer for their faithful adherence to that cause. 

The second question is, Whether the persons before mentioned and described may, 
lawfully and in a consistency with their former principles and practice, go to and receive 
the sacrament of the lord's supper in the parish churches, under their present oonstitUi 
tion and administration. ? 

The Doctor answers, that they may not or cannot do so : 

1. Because, by their so doing, they profess a spiritual incorporation with those with 
whom, or with that church wherein they do so communicate ; namely, That they are 
one body and. one hread with them; and that they all drink into one Spirit ; while they 
do not esteem them so tq be. 

2. Because they would hereby, not only ' justify the whole service of the liturgy, but 
particularly, the ceremonies enjoined to be used in the) administration of the Lord s sup- 
per. For the rule of the. church wherewith they join, is that whereby they are to be 
judged. Any abatement that may be made in practice, is on both sides an unwarrantable, 
self-deceiving, inconsistent with christian ingenuity and sincerity. 

3. Because the posture of kneeling, in the receiving of this sacrament, is a peculiar act 
of religious adoration, which has no Divine institution or warrant ; and is therefore, at best t 
an act of will-worship not to be Complied with. 

It is hoped, the reader will excuse the brevity of this abstract ; as our limits would no* 
permit the insertion of this excellent passage, so fully, as it is given in Mr. Rankin's I**\ 
fogues, from the 2d vol. of Dr. Owen's Sermons. 
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Having lately perused a performance on Terms of Communion, 
by Robert Hall,, A. M. a Baptist minister, published in England, and 
several years ago reprinted in this country, the writer of the preceding 
dialogues judged, that a short notice of this publication, may tend to 
throw farther light on the nature and tendency of what is called 
catholic or free communion. 

This writer says, pace 7, " Wherever purity and simplicity of wor- 

* ship are violated by the heterogeneous mixture of human inventions, 
" we are not at liberty to comply with them for the sake of peace 5 be- 

* cause the first consideration in every act of worship, is its corres- 
« pondence with the revealed will of God, which wiH often. justify us 
«« m declining the external communion of a church, with which we 
*< cease not to cultivate a communion in Spirit It is one thing to de- 
" clirre a connexion 4 with the members of a community absolutely or 
*< simply because they belong to such a community, and another to 
"join with them in practices which we deem superstitious and erro- 
neous," 

Remark. The first of these sentences contains a truth very con- 
trary to the scheme, whiph this performance is meant to defend. But 
the second tends to misrepresent the state of the question; as if it 
were a question about communion in Spirit, while it is only about 
external communion ; and as if his opponents did not approve and 
desire communion in Spirit with all in whom they can discern any 
evidence of love to the Lord Jesus; am) as if i£ were not the very 
point in question, Whether our joining in sacramental communion 
(which, as it is considered in this question, is merely external com- 
munion) with those churches and their members, who publicly profesf 
adherence to opinions or practices, which we own, by our public pro- 
fession, to be superstitious and erroneous, be hot both an external 
consenting to these practices or opinions, and a gross inconsistency 
with our own profession, as contrary thereto? This writer asserts, 
that by sacramental communion with sucn churches and their mem- 
bers, " no principle is violated, no practice is altered, no innovation is 
« introduced;" that is, that in sacramental communion with churches 
persisting obstinately in such erroneous opinions and superstitious 
practices, a person makes no other profession, than he doefe in sacra- 
mental communion with a church that testifies in her public profession 
against these opinions and practices. This assertion ought not to have 
been taken for granted. The falsehood of it is proved, it is hoped ? 
satisfactorily, in the preceding dialogues. ' * 
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Pages 47 tad 48. " Let it be remembered that the mode in which 
" we %re commanded to exhibit and express the love of the brethren, 
« is the preservation of union, and a careful avoidance of every temper 
« and practice;, which might produce alienation and division. When 
« one part of Christ's mystical bod j refuses to co-operate with smother 
« in a principal spiritual function, such as communing at the Lord's 
« table, the very evil subsists against which we are anxiously guarded $ 
" and, upon the principle we are opposing, subsists by Divine appomt- 
«ment." 

Remark. This objection against the adherence of a particular 
church to her own public scriptural profession as the rule of her sa- 
cramental communion is very groundless ; for the reason why she re- 
fuses sacramental communion to the open and obstinate opposers of 
any article of that profession, is, because that refusal is necessary to 
avoid alienation ana division among her members. For a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump. The cause of alienation and division sub- 
sists with the opposers of that article : but how absurd is it to say, 
that it subsists with a particular church, cm account of her using the 
means of Divine appointment for avoiding* these evils. 

Page 48. « Our Saviour, thoroughly apprized of the diversities trf 
" sentiment, which would arise among his followers, was not detered 
?< by that consideration from praying, that thep might oil be one J 9 

Remark. As unity in sentiment, or in the belief of Divine truth is, 
among the followers of Jesus, the foundation of -unity in affection; 
so our Saviour must here be considered as praying for the former as 
well as for the latter; and, consequently, for the taking away of the 
diversities of sentiment, as well as Other evils, which he foresaw would 
be among his followers. His prayer, therefore, affords a particular 
church great encouragement to go on towards perfection in her sacra- 
mental communion, endeavouring by all scriptural means to exclude 
diversities of sentiment among her communicants. 

Page 49. " To refuse the communion of sincere christians, is not a 
"natural expression of christian love; but so diametrically opposite, 
" that we may fairly put it to the conscience of those who contend for 
" such a measure, whether they find it possible to carry it into execu- 
<< Hon without an inward struggle ; without feeling emotions of sorrow 
"and concern?" 

Remark* Those who conscientiously adhere to the scripture rule 
of church communion, cannot see a person deny an article of their 
public scriptural profession, without feeling emotions of sorrow an<l 
concern ; and the greater esteem they have of that person as a sincere 
christian, their sorrow and concern are the greater, both for the hurt 
done to his own soul and to the church by bis denial of Divine truth. 
They mourn the evil which renders it necessary todecline sacramental 
communion with him, but not the act of declining, as it is their tjuty, 
conducive to the good of the church, and a necessary reproof to the per- 
son himself, which the Psalmist accounted a kindness, and an excellent 
oil, that would not break his head. 

Pages 52, 53. " In Rom,' xiv. 1, and xv. 1,6, 7, we are commanded 
" to receive persons who are weak in faith. It is certain, that St. Paul 
" means to designate by that appellation sincere though erring chrft- 
« tianS; persons whose organs were not yet attempered to the blaze of 
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* gospel light and liberty, but who still clung to certain legal usages 
« and distinctions, which more comprehensive views of revelation 
« would have taught them to discard. The term weak is employed in 
« 1 Corinth, viii. 7, to denote an erroneous conscience. When it is 
« once admitted that this term comprehends the .case of error, it is not 
" necessary to evince its bearing on the present controversy. All 
" that remains is the assumption, that the errors and mistakes to be 
« tolerated are not fundamental, or not of such a nature as to prevent 
" those who maintain them from being accepted with God." 

Remark. What is said in these passages, in the 14th and 15th 
chapters of the epistle to the Romans, cannot have any bearing on the 
question about what is called catholic or free communion ; unless itr 
means, that some were to be received who were open and obstinate 
opposers of one or more articles of the public scriptural profession of 
the church of Christ at Rome. But it does not appear, tnat the apos- 
tle charges either of the parties, whose case is treated of in these pas* 
sages, with any such opposition. What the apostle charges them with 
is not any sin or error in their being for or against the observation of 
meats or days, but only their uncharitable judging or censuring each 
other ; an evil, which he exhorted the church to guard against, and not 
to tolerate. 

I may add, that in the phrase weak in faith, the word weak does 
not convey the same notion of positive and culpable error, as when 
the apostle speaks of the conscience being weak and defiled, 1 Cor* 
viii. 7. The weak in faith, are to be distinguished from open and ob- 
stinate opposers of the faith, and from backsliders. Hence, the apos- 
tle is far from speaking of the weak in faith among the Romans, as he 
does of the backsliding Gaiatians. 

Pases 55, 56. " When the apostle commands christians to receive 
« each other, and enforces that duty by the example of Christ, it surely 
« requires little penetration to perceive, that the practice ought to be 
« commensurate to that example, and that the precept obliges us to 
*< receive all whom Christ has received. He is not received, in the 

* sense of the apostle, who is denied a reception at the Lord's table.** 
Remark. We are to distinguish between an example and a rule. 

In determining who are to be received into sacramental communion, 
we are to be directed singly by the rule of God's word. The example 
of Christ, with regard to what became him, is absolutely perfect. Bat 
there are many things which it became him as God, and as our Me- 
diator, to do, which we cannot, without absurdity, pretend to imitate* 
Particularly, it is shewn in the dialogues, that it is absurd to suppose, 
that he cannot, or that he does not, grant gracious communion with, 
himself to many, with whom it would be unwarrantable for us to join 
in sacramental communion. Christ's receiving persons into real com- 
munion with himself, is an internal secret transaction ; and therefore, 
cannot be a rule to direct us in receiving persons into the external 
communion of the visible church. Besides this expression, Receive' 
ye one another, as Christ also hath received us to the glory of God? 
does not so properly point out the persons whom we are to receive, as 
the manner in which we are to receive them. The apostle had already 
dhewn what persons were to receive one another: but he now calls 
their attention to the manner in which every one should receive his 
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brethren, and he received by them. They were to imitate Christ's 
manner, not so much in receiving others, as in receiving themselves, 
which they knew by a blessed- experience. As they had found that 
Christ had received themselves with tender affection, in the way of 
forgiving them and bearing their burdens; so they were to receive 
one another. The apostle then is not, as Mr. Hall svpposes, making 
Christ's receiving others the reason of their receiving them; hut only 
that, while they received others into church communion according to 
the order appointed in the. word of God, they were to imitate the gra- 
cious condescending manner in which Christ had received themselves* 

It may be farther observed, that, in declining sacramental com- 
munion on account of errors and other offences, there is a commenda- 
ble imitation of Christ's way of dealing, in such cases, with his people, 
whom he receives. For he often hides his face, and withholds the 
sensible tokens of his favour, on account of their errors and backslicf- 
ings. Whom X love, says he, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous, there- 
fore, and repent. Believers may be said to have a right to the sensible 
tokens of his love; vet they are not to expect them but according to 
the order settled in the covenant of grace. In like manner, they have 
a right to the Lord's table ; yet they are not to be admitted to it other- 
wise than according to the order appointed in the w ord of God. 

With regard to the assertion, that they are not received in the sense 
of the apostle, who are denied a reception at the Lord's table, it may 
be observed, that while the term receive is. not limited to that recep- 
tion, there are degrees of the privilege meant by it. A person may 
be received in one degree, and not in another. One may be received 
to private christian intercourse, who is not yet received to sacramental 
communion. The duty in general of receiving others into christian 
communion is enjoined in this text; but in determining the degree 
of that communion, into which any one is to be received, we must also 
attend to other scriptures, which declare the order of the church of 
Christ. 

Page 54. " The apostle, after proposing himself as an example of 
" the renunciation of legal hopes, and the serious study of perfection, 
« adds, let us, therefore, as many as are perfect, as many as have 
« obtained correct and enlarged views of the gospel, be thus minded.; 
" and if in any thing, ye. are otherwise minded, possessing different 
" views and apprehensions on certain subjects, God will reveal even 
" this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, let 
" us walk by the same rule; let us mind the same thing. Here, the 
" case of diversity of sentiment, arising among christians, is distinctly 
" assumed, and the proper remedy suggested ; which is not the exer- 
" cise of a compulsory power, much less a separation of communion ; 
" but the ardent pursuit of christian piety, accompanied with a humble 
" dependance on Divine teaching; which, it may reasonably be ex- 
« pected, will in due time correct the errors of sincere believers." 
. Remark, It is granted, that persons of different sentiments, con- 
cerning things of an indifferent nature, and concerning points which 
have never been any part of the church's profession or testimony, and 
even persons defective in the knowledge of some articles of that pro- 
fession, while they manifest a willingness to receive instruction con- 
cerning these articles, may be admitted to the Lord's table* It is 
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Ented, that, in these eases* the remedy is here suggested; that the 
rd will reveal his truth to his people more and more, and bring 
them to more and more unanimity. It is also true, that their una- 
nimity, in apprehending and maintaining the truths revealed in the 
holy scriptures, will be imperfect ; for no church on earth can say, she 
is already perfect. But still whatever measure qf unanimity has been 
attained and exhibited in the profession or testimony of a particular 
church, ought, according to this remarkable text, to be faithfully main- 
tained by that church ; and no avowed obstinate opposer, of any oqe 
article of that profession or testimony, ought to be admitted to her sa- 
cramental communion. This passage teaches us, in the first place, 
that this unanimity is attained, not by any compulsory power, but by 
the teaching of the word and Spirit of God : and, in the second place, 
that the discipline of the church ought to be exercised in maintaining 
this unanimity, so far as it has been attained, against .every open and 
obstinate deviation from it. For every particular church, and all who 
partake of her sacramental communion, ought to walk according to 
the same rule, and to mind the same thing, according to what she has 
attained. To the same purpose, the churches are charged to hold fast 
what they have, particularly, the profession of their faith, without 
wavering $ to lose none of the things which they have gained $ to buy 
the truth, and contend earnestly for it* Hence, there is no evil, for 
which the church is more severely condemned, than backsliding. 

Pages 76, 78. « Whatever is matter of duty, is a part of some whole, 
<* the relation to which is susceptible of proof, either by the express 
« decision of scripture, or by general reasoning $ and a point of prac- 
«* tice, perfectly insulated and disjoined from the general system of 
« duties, can never be satisfactorily vindicated. Unless I tpn muck 
« mistaken, the question under discussion will afford a striking exem- 
« plification of the justness of this remark. If it be found impossible 
" to fix a medium betwixt the toleration of all opinions in religion, and 
" the restriction of it to errors not fundamental ; I mean such as are 
" admitted to consist with a state of grace and salvation. When the 
« necessity of tolerating imperfection is, once admitted, there remains 
" no point at which it can consistently stop, till it is extended to every 
" gradation of error, the habitual maintenance of which is compatible 
" with a state of salvation." 

Remark. Error, as such, ought not to be tolerated in any part of 
the church of Christ ; and, though in this, as in other respects, perfec- 
tion cannot be pretended to by any particular church ; yet no church 
ought to suffer any such error to be held or propagated by any in her 
communion, as would be a manifest denial of any article, fundamental 
or not fundamental, of her public scriptural profession: for the text 
just now cited from Philip, rii. i6, requires her to walk according to 
that profession ; while it obliges her to walk according to what she has 
attained. This is evidently a medium between tolerating all error, 
and perfect or complete freedom from it ; a medium very different 
from that of tolerating errors not fundamental. 

Page 81. " The operation of speculative error on the mind, is one 
" of the profoundest secrets in nature; and to determine the precise 
" quantity of evil resulting from it in any given case, (except the 

* Revel, it. 25. iii. ll. Heb. x. 23. 2 Jotyi, 8, Prov. xxUL 23. G«L i. 6. UL 1. 
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« single one>Of ttai ^ Vol vipg a denial of fundamental truth,) transcends 
« the capacity of human nature. We must, in order to form a correct 
"judgement, be not only perfectly acquainted with the nature and 
« tefldency of the error in question, but also with the portion of atten- 
« l^cto it pceupres, as well as the degree of zeal and attachment with 
« ^ivhichritis embraced- We must determine the force of the counter- 
" acting principles, and ho w^ far it bears an affinity to the predominant 
** feelings of him who 'maintains it; how for it coalesces with the 
« weaker parts of hfe moral constitution. Theie particulars, however, 
«it is 1 next to impossible to explore, when the enquiry respects our- 
« selves* how much more to establish a scale, which shall mark by 
"just gradations, the malignant influence of erroneous' conceptions in 
« others?" 

Remark* This passage seems to be elegantly written $ but has little 
connection with the subject of admission to sacramental communion. 
When we consider error as hindering us from joining with any in 
sacramental communion, we do not consider it as in their, hearts and 
consciences, where it can be judged by God alone ; but as it is in their 
public profession $ in which case, we may compare frwith the word of 
God, and with the public profession of the church, as according with 
that unerring rule. Mr. Hall allows, that in one case, the evil of it is 
plain'; that is, when it involves the denial of fundamental truth : but 
that it is a real evil r is no less evident in other cases, while it involves 
the denial of Divine truth, and of some particular article or articles of 
Divine truth specified in the church's subordinate standards. Thus, 
when the officers of the church find persons openly and obstinately 
avowing tenets which are both contrary to the word of God and to the 
public profession of the church, and yet admit them to sacramental 
communion, they are manifestly betraying the trust committed to 
them, To see the evil in this case, we have no need to penetrate into 
the profoundest secrets in nature, or to intrude into those things which 
we nave not seen; but only' honestly to endeavour to walk by the 
same rule, to mind the same thing, to keep the white line in view. 

* Pages TS, 74. " We freely adniit the previous obligation of delay - 
« ing to act till we have sufficient light; but in entire consistence with 
« this, we affirm, that where there is, no hesitation, the criterion of 
" immediate duty is the suggestion of conscience ; : whatever guilt may 
« have been previously incurred by the neglect of serious and impar- 
« tial enquiry. That this, under* the modifications already specified, 
" is the only criterion, is sufficiently evident from the impossibility of 
"conceiving any other. Hence, it is unquestionably the immediate 
" duty of persons to celebrate the eucharist, when there is nothing in 
« their principles to cause them to hesitate about it. They would be 
" guilty of a deliberate and wilful offence were they to neglect it." 

Hematic. According to this doctrine, when a person by adopting 
erroneous principles, and by the neglect of serious and impartial en- 

3uiry has got his mind freed from all hesitation about the rectitude of 
oing something which is really forbidden by the Divine law ; then, 
he has sufficient light for proceeding immediately to act, and whatever 
guilt might have been incurred before by his neglect of inquiry, yet 
now the or&y criterion of his immediate duty is the suggestion of his 
conscience: there is an impossibility, it is said, of conceiving any 

84 
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other; and therefore, what he does is completely justified, as being 
conformable to the only criterion of duty in the supposed case. This 
is sad casuistry. For in the case supposed, the suggestion of con- 
science is quite wrong; as that never can be right which is forbidden. 
by the Divine law. Conscience is but a deputy, and must speak truly 
the will and mind of its Lord, the Supreme Lawgiver; otherwise, it 
must not be acquiesced in, but remitted to his word, that it may be 
better informed. An erring conscience, indeed, brings a person into 
a dreadful dilemma: for if he disobeys it, he sins in despising what 
he himself takes to be the will of God attested by his deputy. On the 
other hand, if he obey it, he sins; because what tie does is contrary to 
the will of God revealed in his word. But this deplorable case ansea 
neither from the law of God, nor from the nature of conscience as 
such, but from the depravity of man's nature, and from the neglect or 
perversion of the means of its information, which is more immediately 
the person's sin in this case. \ 

Page 71. " With regard to the error of those who differ from ua in 
"the interpretation of a particular precept, the proper antidote is 
" calm dispassionate argument; not the exercise of discipline, which 
" is never to decide what is doubtful, nor to elucidate what is ob- 
"scure." 

Remark. In dealing with the erroneous, we are, no doubt, in the 
first place, to use calm dispassionate argument as the mean of con- 
vincing them of their error. By reasoning, we are to .elucidate what 
is obscure, and to remove doubts. But when such reasoning has been 
used, and they continue obstiuate opposers and contemners of any of 
the truths of God's word stated in the public profession of the church, 
censure then becomes necessary. Both these means are to be used, 
and the one is not to be substituted for the other. Reasoning alone 
cannot serve in the place of censure ; nor censure alone in the place 
of reasoning. Each of them is to be used in its own place, as cases 
require. 

This author gives a very just view of a lawful secession, in the fol- 
lowing words: page 63, "Whenever it becomes impossible to con- 
" tinue in a religious community,Svithout concurring in practices and 
" sanctioning abuses which the word of God condemns; a secession is 
"justified by the apostolic voice, Come out of her, my people, that ye 
" be not partakers of her sin, and that ye receive not of her plagues. 
" On this principle, the conduct of the Reformers, in separating from 
" the Roman hierarchy, admits of an ample vindication. In conse- 
" quence of the introduction of superstitious rites and ceremonies, it 
" became impracticable to continue in her communion without partak- 
" ing of her sins : and, for a similar reason, the Nonconformists se- 
<• ceded from the church of England, where ceremonies are enforced, 
"and an ecclesiastical polity established, incompatible as they con- 
" ceived, with the purity and simplicity of the christian institute." 

Remark. It seems unnecessary to add to what has been advanced 
in the preceding dialogues, oil the inconsistency of our having sacra- 
mental communion with these churches or societies, from which we t 
are, upon scriptural grounds, in a state of secession. The necessary 
import of our joining with these churches in public and. sealing ordi- 
nances, is, that we profess our willingneiss to join in their communion* 
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notwithstanding their refusal to. reform or turn from the evils, which 
were the croand of our secession; a profession which is plainly the 
reverse oT what this author allows to be the import of our secession. 
Our joining with them, therefore,' in these ordinances is plainly- incon- 
sistent with our state of secession ; and is therefore unlawful $ white 
it is our dutj to continue in that state. 

Some other pleas offered bjr this writer for his favourite plan of free 
comomnion have been considered in the preceding dialogues, it 
would be improper to enter on any particular examination of hia 
opinions concerning baptism.* But it seems preposterous to contend 

• It Is A&itftted. that there was a difference between the baptism of John, and that of 
the apostles and other ministers of Christ after his resurrection ; as the former was before 
the foil manife^tion of htm as the true Messina, and the latter after it > and also m tms 
respect, that before the resurrection of Christ, baptism was not indispensably necessary as 
a sacramental seal of admission into the ehureb of God ; whereat after his resurrection, 
when circumcision was abrogated, it was Certainly necessary as such a seal. Before the 
resurrection of Christ, baptism served to seal men's admission into the church of God with 
regard to the New Testament dispensation which waa then beginning to be introduced ; 
but after his resurrection baptism served to seal their admission into his church absolutely ; 
or, m other words, it was the only sacramental seal of their admission into it Before the 
resurrection of Christ, persons were sacramentalty sealed as members of the church of God 
without baptism ; bat after his resurrection, baptism waa tjne only way m which they eouki 
receive that seat Hence after the resurrection of Christ, baptism heeame equally neces- 
sary as Circumcision had been ; and all the members of the visible church with their in* 
santa are to be baptised. But notwithstanding these differences in respect of the time and 
the greater necessity of baptism after theresurrection of Christ, than before it 3 we have 
good reason to hold, whathas been hitherto taught* in the reformed churches in opposition 
to the Socinians and Papists, that the baptism of John and the baptism administered by 
the apostles and other ministers of Christ after his resurrection, were essentially, or m 
substance the same. Both were instituted by Christ and both signified and sealed the 
same benefits of the covenant of grace. This doctrine is positively denied by Mr. Hall 
on various pretences : such as, 1st, That " John uniformly ascribes his baptism, not to 
" Christ, but to the Father." Antwer. It does not follow from its being of God the 
Father, that it is not instituted by Christ ; for alt thingsthat Christdid, as Mediator, were 
of God by him. 2ndly, That " the baptism of John required only the Jewish faith, the 
41 appearance of the Messiah, with the additional circumstance*, that it was at hand. But 
"the baptism of the apostles required the faith, that Jesus of Nazareth was the identical 
"person, who was the Messiah.*' Anrtoer. The faith which the truly pious among (he 
Jews had us the Messiah was materially the same with the faith of true believers now : and 
John directed the faith of those, whom he baptised,' to the identical person, the Lamb of 
God, who tJriceth awar the sins of the world, John, i, 89. 3dly, " That christian baptism 
M was invariably administered in the name of Jesus, while John's was not performed in 
M that name ; tor when he began to baptise, he did not know him." Jhinoer. The expres- 
sion Iknew him not, means, that he had never seen him so as to distinguish his bodily ap- 
pearance. But he certainly knew the identical person, and baptised in bis name, whose 
forerunner he was, who was preferred before him, whose shoes latchet he was not worthy 
to unloose. In Acts, xix, 5, Paul says, that John baptised in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
4thly, That " the baptism instituted by our Lord was distinguished bv the superior effects. 
" or it from that of his forerunner," Matth. Si. Answer. The opposition stated in. that text 
is not between the external part of John's baptism and the external part of that which 
was instituted bv Jesus Christ ; but between the external part, which was performed by 
John and is performed by any minister of the New Testament, and the internal part, 
which is the prerogative of Jesus Christ to effectuate. It is granted mat a far greater effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit attended baptism as administered by the apostles than what attend- 
ed John's baptism ; but it does not follow that the former was essentially different from the 
latter. The Lord the Spirit makes the same ordinances more effectual at one time than 
at another, according to his good pleasure. $thlv, That " if John's baptism had been the 
" same with our Lord's, Paul would not have administered the latter to such as had alrea- 
dy received the former," Acts xix. 5. Answer. Of the various opinions of commentators 
concerning this passage, none that I have heard seems to me more reasonable than that of 
Beza, Glasshts, Walttierus and many other judicious divines ; namely, that the words re- 
ferred to in v. 5, are the words of Paul shewing the disciples at Ephesus, that those who. 
had been baptised by John or according to his doctrine, ought not to have been so ignorant,. 
as these dkoiples. were, of the gift, wjiich was to be bestowed on the church) of the l\sA$' 
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s* strenuously for the necessity of what he caHs a free jwu*ki|*ti< 
the Lord's supper, while he represents the want of baptism, «vi 
these who reject opportunities, continually afforded them, ofob ta ^ 
it, as no way blameable, and no bar to the enjoyment of all the other 
privileges of the visible church. Sorely baptism is no less necessary 
than the Lord's supper; and, in tile scriptural order of these ordinan- 
ces, the former precedes the latter. ' <A.christian should neither neglect 
baptism, nor yet receive it after his partaking of the Lord's supper* 
There is no scriptural warrant either for the one orthej^ther.*' R- • ' 

8pirit; since those whom JoJro baptised, were baptised in the name of die Lord Jems; of 
wbeai John always testhled, Oat be would baptise with the Ufa Spirit « Tke Greek par. 
tieles.***, which oor translators have rendered «$r% fe the, ^nnjng.of Faurs snejeeh, 
•«/! d^ in the beginning of v. 5, whieh onght not to b£we freen overlooked, at it it m.our 



ti-ansjution, and whirt mfcht have been rendered fao, wtti hy ^paeans allow a^nn 
Ifeza, to break the coWjcion of this speech, by ascribing the former part to Paul, and the 
latter part to Luke, Example* of the use qt the^eorrempondJBjg particle* are common, 
s» m Mattk Hi U. is. S7. See the observations of Dr. fense on this passage. Mr. pall 
offers twoo^ectiomtothkinterpietation. The first is, '<)that if Johii^itold the people, 
" that they were to believe on him who was to come* this was equivalent to declaring, that 
*' he bed not yet manifested himself; white the Vaptising in, his name as an. existing jbdt« 
" vklual, would have been to affirm the contrary/' But to this it, may be^^eredZ joaf^ 
as Christ's incarnation had actually taken place many years before the ministry of John, no 




name, as well as believe in him as such. Mr. Hall's aeejOs^jpSection is, *«, That tjie rela. 
* tive pronoun, according to the interpretation ingestion, is referred to an antecedent at 
*• the distance of three verses, and that the 5th aw 6th verses, are closely connected by the 
M WOldal^4mthebegn>ningQfthe4ive>se,^ , But to this His answered, that it if envi- 
ous to auy attentive reader, that the fpue PT annexion of a parage oaten reouires the 
relative to Jbe referred, not to U»e nearest, but to a more remote antecedent ; Tbp in 
Inke i.17, the pronoun them at the endofthatvei^UnottobereierredtotlMspbju^es 
and doctors of the law, but to the sick mentioned m v. 15. In < Matth. *vtt. S7, the same 
pronoun refers to an antecedent In v. 24. With regard to the word and in the 6th v. of 
thepassage under consideration, it is obvious, thajt according to the sense in which jthis word 
Is often iped in scripture, it may here signify only that }u consequence of Paul's speech to 
these disciples at Bpttwua, he laid his hands on them, and the other things here related 
concerning them took plae*> * 
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PART SECOND. 

f 

In which the communion of the secession church is explained ami 

Vindicated. 



Contend earnestly for the faith onee delivered to the taints.— Jtufe. 

Separation is not schism, if it he from those, however many, who, though they have 
the essentials, and even more than the essentials of a church, are drawing back from she 
doty and integrity which have been attained, and which the scripture enjoins as to hold 
fast— Mr. Ffirretter in Am Reditu mtfruetuhm, part third, chap. I 
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PART SECOND, 

In which ths communion of the secession church is eseplained and 

vindicated. 



DIALOGUE I. 

i 

Of the incidents which occasioned the secession of some nfini&ters from the estabfished 
church of Scoilaii&.~Their secession a native consequence of -their prot etUt ion.....The 
good thingi done by the general assembly in 1734 and 1736/ insufficient to remove the 
censes of the secession.....The conduct of some esteemed more'faithfal ministers towards 
their seceding brethren, not jtutifiaWe „«The deeHnatare of these brethren warrants* 
»le~..The objection against this secession, from the case of several ehorehes reproved 
in the New Testament, answered.....The corr upti ons of (what may be called in a large 
sense) a true church of Christ, in some cases, sufficient to warrant a secession from her 
commanioii~...The case of the saints continuing within the pale of the Old Testament 
church, when in a most degenerate state, considered.^. A church's not imposing sinful 
terms of communion, not always sufficient to warrant our entering into, or continuing in 
her communion.... A secession, on scriptural grounds, consistent with a due regard to 
the unity of the church of Christ. ...The injustice of ascribing the principles of the Ne- 
vatians, Donatists, and, in later times, of the English Brownists, to the seceding mins- 
ters.....The conduct of the ftuthful ministers in the period between 1596 and 1638, and 
Chat of the protesters in 1650, precedents for the conduct of the seceding ministers...,., 
Divisive courses not countenanced by this secession. 

Some people in the neighbourhood of Alexander and Rufus, having 
joined the communion of those Presbyterians called Seceders, had 
formed a worshipping congregation. This event led Alexander to 
desire some farther information concerning the principles of the Sece- 
ders* than what he had received from ttoe reading of Mr. Willison'ft 
Impartial Testimony. Rufus was well qualified to afford him that in- 
formation ; for he had carefully perused the Judicial Testimony of the 
Associate Presbytery, the Defence of Reformation Principles, Ay Mr. 
William Wilson of Perth, the Declaration and Testimony of the As- 
sociate Presbytery of Pennsylvania, and various other publications, 
serving to explain and vindicate the principles of the secession church* 
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Having studied fhe Secession Testimony with accuracy, he could find 
nothing stated as an article of it, but what was either expressly taught 
in the words of scripture, or deducible from the words of it by neces- 
sary consequence. Hence, he was now engaged in a most serious 
enquiry concerning the duty of joining in the communion of the asso- 
ciate body. Such was the state of his mind, when, having occasion to 
call at Alexander's house, die following conversation took place* 

Alexander* Rufus, I have observed, that, of late, you speak mere 
favourably than usual, of the Seceders. ^ 

Ritfus. I must own, that while I adhere to the received principles 
of the church of Scotland, as they are exhibited in the Westminster 
confession of faith, the form of presbyterial church government, and 
directory for public worship, together with the solemn covenants 
that were entered into for the maintaining of these principles, I find 
myself unable to preserve consistency in disputing against the Sece- 
ders. 

JUex. I suppose no man was better affected to the received princi- 
ples of the church of Scotland than Mr. Willison, whose praise is in 
all the churches, and whose piety, the Seceders themselves, though 
he was a great opposer of their secession, will not dare to call in ques- 
tion. His account may be depended upon ; he knew them well, and 
jril the transactions between tnem and the church of Scotland. 

Buf. TJve Seceders, I believe, are far from wishing to detract from 
the just reputation of Mr. Willison. There are several of his treatises, 
such as that on the Sanctification of the Sabbath, and the Afflicted 
Man's Companion, which they often recommend. It is well known, 
that, before the secession of these ministers from the established church, 
Mr. Willison joined with them in bearing testimony against the corrup- 
tion of the prevailing party. But, after that event, he complained that 
they had left him and other honest ministers, in the communion of the 
established church, to struggle with that party. These ministers, on 
the other hand, complained that he would not come forth to help them; 
when they, for no other cause thai* their steadfast adherence to the 
received principles of the church of Scotland, had be$n cast out of its 
communion, by the corruption of the judicatories,, and had been re- 
duced to the necessity of a secession. He said, (perhaps rather un- 
charitably,) that these ministers having precipitately seceded from the 
national church, became engaged, in honour to persist in their separa- 
tion and might not they have said with as much reason, tfiat Mr. Wil- 
lison, having taken the side of the judicatories against his old friends, 
considered himself as bound in honour to persist in his opposition to 
them ? But if we sincerely desire to know whether the cause of Christ 
and troth was on the side of the judicatories of the established church, 
or on that of the ministers who seceded froni them, we are no more to 
give a blind or implicit' credit to the assertions of Mr. Willison, than 
to those of the Seceders. In order to understand the ground of the 
secession, it is necessary to attend to those proceedings which gave 
occasion to it. 

Jilejc. I wish, Rufus, to hear a short relation of these particulars; 
thougn I am not unacquainted with Mr. Willison's account of them. 

§ 1. Huf. In complying with your request, I shall endeavour' to be 
as concise as is consistent with a just representation of this affair. 
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In the year lfSt, the general assembly of the thurch of Scotland 
had an overture before them cdncerning the method of planting vacant 
churches, directing ministers not to be chosen by the congregations; 
but to be imposed upon them by the majority in a meeting of land 
holders and elders; and allowing all land holders to be admitted as 
voters in that meeting, under the" simple qualification of being protes- 
tants*. This overture was transmitted to the several presbyteries, that 
they might return their opinion to the next assembly, whether it should 
be turtfed into a standing act. At the next assembly, which was in 
May,- 1732, it was found that the greater part of the presbyteries were 
absolutely against it. At the same time two' representations were of- 
fered to the assembly : one by forty-two ministers ; the other by up- 
wards of seventeen hundred christian people ; both of them remonstrat- 
ing against this overture and various other things. But these repres 
sentations were not allowed so much as a hearing. Though there were 
so mtfny presbyteries against the overture $ yet the assembly turned 
it into a standing act, without any material amendment ; refusing, 
at the same time, to take any notice, in their records, either of a dissent 
from this act, or of a protest agamst it, which' had been offered by sev- 
eral ministers and elders, members of the assembly. 

In October following, Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, one of these dissenters 
and protesters, preached a sermon at the opening of the synod of Perth 
and Sterling, from Psah cxviii. 22, in which he gave a plain testimony 
against varlofls public evils, particularly, figflinst this act of assembly, 
and the proceedings of the church judicatories in the violent settlement 
of ministers. For such plain dealing he was judged censurable by a 
majority of the Synod. This judgement was dissented/ronf by Mr. 
Alexander Moncrief of Abernethy and by Mr. William Wilson of 
Perth; while Mr. Erskine and Mr." James ftsher 6ffcinclaven protest- 
ed and appealed to the next general assembly. The synod Also de- 
termined the censure of Mr. Erskifre to be a rebuke for the offence he 
had given by his sermon and an admonition to abstain from the like in 
time to come. But this sentence was not executed, as Mr. Erskine by 
the time this determination was made, had gone away. 

When the assembly met in May, 1733, they approved the sentence 
of the synod, and appointed it to be executed at their own bar. Mr. 
Erskine immediately declared, that he could not submit; and offered 
a paper for himself and his three brethren ; in which they protested 
against this sentence,* and asserted their liberty to preach the same 
truths, and to testify against the same or like defections on all proper 
occasions. But the assembly the next day, having found that all the 
four adhered to their protest, appointed them to appear before the 
commission* in August next; and ordained, that if they should not 
£hen retract their protest, and profess their sorrow for giving it in, 
they should be suspended from the exercise of their ministry ; and 
that, if they should act contrary to this sentence, the commission would 
proceed, at their next meeting in November ensuing, to a higher cen- 
sure. Accordingly, as tlvese ministers still adhered to their protest, 

* A commission of the general assembly is different from a committee : a committee Is 
appointed to prepare matters tor being determined by the assembly: but a commission 
determines the mutters committed to them: ami tltere lies no npi>«d from th^ir sentfctr*? 
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the commission first suspended them, and afterwards dissolved their 
relation to thrfr several charges ; declaring them to be no longer min- 
isters of the church of Scotland. In November when the last of these 
sentences was intimated to the four protesters, they read a paper and 
delivered it to the clerk ; in which they adhered to their former pro- 
testation : " and therefore/' said they, « since the prevailing party, 
« who have now cast us out of ministerial communion, are going on in 
« a course of defection from reformation principles, and suppressing 
<* freedom and faithfulness in testifying against the backsliding? of the 
" church 5 we do, for this and other weighty reasons, protest that we 
« are obliged to make A SECESSION from them ; and that we can 
« have no ministerial communion with them; till they see their sins 
« and mistakes, and amend them. And in like manner," added they, 
" we do protest, that it shall be lawful and warrantable for us, to exer- 
« cise the keys of doctrine, discipline and government according to* 
« the word of God, the Confession of Faith, and the principles and 
* constitutions of this church, as if no such censure had been passed 
" Upon us." 

About three weeks after they had declared themselves in a state of 
secession, they constituted a presbytery, which was afterwards known 
by the name of THE ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY, They still had 
hopes, that the equity of theiivcause and the excellence of those refor- 
mation principles for which they contended, would be acknowledged 
by the national church. On this account, though the Associate Pres- 
bytery was constituted in the latter part of theyear 1733 ; and though 
they bad frequent meetings for prayer and conference about the situa- 
tion into which the Lord, in his adorable Providence, had brought 
them;— yet it was not till the year 1735, that they proceeded to acts 
pf jurisdiction. Then they appointed a committee of their number to 
prepare a draught of their judicial testimony; which was enacted and 
published in the following year. Such was the rise of the secession in 
Scotland. 

Mex. Your statement, in general, agrees with Mr. Willison's, 
Only according to him and others; the rebuke, which the synod of 
Perth and Sterling appointed Mr. Ebenezer Erskine to receive, was 
not so much for testifying against the act of the assembly in 1732, and 
other proceedings of the church courts, as for his manner of doing so> 
Many of his friends, as Mr. Willison observes, wished that he had not 
used such asperity and tartness of expression about the ministry and 
judicatures of the church, as he did.* 

Euf. I cannot help thinking, with Mr. Wilson of Perth,t that this 
suggestion was an after thought of the ruling party in the assembly to 
excuse their arbitrary sentence. And a pitiful one it was : for it is 
plainly inconsistent with the terms of the assembly's act affirming the 
sentence of the synod; according to which Mr. Erskine was to be 
" rebuked at their bar for impugning, in his sermon before the synods 
" acts of the assembly and proceedings of church judicatories." Mr. 
Erskine in his protest considers the rebuke tendered to him by the 
assembly as « having been" not for his manner of expression, but " for 

* WiUison's Impartial Testimony, page 134. According to the edition printed at Pitts- 
burgh in 1808. 

t Continuation df his Wer.c© of Refaction PrinciplevChap. iii, Sect 2nd p. 405. * 
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« things" (that is, the matter of his sermon,) " which he conceived to 
« be agreeable to and founded upon the word of God and the approved 
« standards of the church of Scotland ;" and asserts « that he should 
« be at liberty to preach the same truths of God and to testify against 
« the same or like defections of this church, upon all proper occasions." 
In like manner, the other three brethren declared their adherence not 
to Mr. firskine's manner of expression, but to the matter of his testi- 
mony against the act of assembly in 1732; and to his protestation as 
asserting their privilege and duty to testify publicly against the same 
or like defections.* According to the supposition of the objection, 
then, the assembly and their commission had no ground at all to pro- 
ceed against these four ministers on account of their protestation ; as 
there was nothing in it respecting Mr. Erskine's manner of expression. 

Alex, Some have thought, that Mr. Ergkine might have submitted to 
the sentence of the synod or assembly 5 for unless we allow, that such 
submission ought to be yielded to church courts, we introduce the inde- 
pendent principle, that no regard is to be had to the determination of 
a church judicature, unless it be right in our own eyes. 

Ruf. It is indeed the opinion of Independents, that though synods or 
meetings of the office-bearers of the churches may be held on some oc- 
casions ; yet their power is only that of consulting, recommending, or 
giving advice. This opinion is justly rejected by Presbyterians; be- 
cause the churchy or assembly, mentioned in Matth. xvih. and 17th v. 
to which our Lord has given the power of binding and loosing, or of 
discipline and government with a promise of his gracious presence 
with them in the faithful exercise of that power, ought not only to re- 
move the offence given by some individuals of a worshipping congre- 
gation, but also offences with which whole worshipping congregations 
may be chargeable, or in which many such congregations may be con- 
cerned. Ofsuch general concern was the case referred by the church 
at Antioch to the meeting of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem. It 
is evident, that the judgement of that meeting was delivered, not 
merely as a recommendation or advice; but as an authoritative decision : 
a decree ordained by the apostles find elders who were at Jerusalem. 
Thus the office-bearers of the church of Christ met in his name are to 
determine authoritatively, questions about matters of faith and prac- 
tice, and to inflict censure on the scandalous ; and their determina- 
tions, if consonant to the word of God, are to be received with rever- 
ence and submission, not only for their agreement with the word of 

* These four ministers, in a publication of theirs printed in 1734, say, " However it 
" is now pretended, that it was only for the indecency of expression, that Mr. Erskine 
" was rebuked ; yet, as the act and sentence itself expressly Dears, that the matter as well 
A as manner of expression was condemned both by the synod and assembly ; so the chief 
" managers and framers of the act had no other view of it : for the reverend and honoura- 
" ble members of the assembly's committee, that were appointed to converse with the 
" four brethren after their protestation was given in, plainly tol^them, that it was unjusti- 
" fiahle to speak from the pulpit against any act of assembly, or the proceedings of church 




** trary to the word of God and to sap the foundation of our church constitution ; they 
u were likewise told, that if they could not be silent from speaking against acts of assembly 
" and the proceedings of the judicatories, ttat then they should go out of the church." It 
does not appear that this account of that committee's conversation with these ministers. was 
ejer contradicted by Mr. Carrie, nfr; WHUsan, or any othpr of their opponents. 
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God, but also for the power, whereby they are made, as-being an ordi- 
nance of God appointed in his word. Hence it is allowed, that in pri- 
vate and personal causes, which concern u? in our individual capacity- 
only, while there is no Imposition on the conscience, we are to submit 
to the sentences of church judicatures ; or at least to acquiesce in. 
those which are in jthe last resort, even though we do not see the equity 
of them. For when we have used the means of Divine appointment 
for obtaining the redress of private and personal grievances without 
success, we are then to sacrifice bur own matters to the peace of the 
church. In like manner, when the judicatories of the church refuse to 
adopt the judgement, frowever sound, of ah individual, as a part of the 
church's public profession, he ought to acquiesce, whilst he cannot pre- 
tend, that, what he has advanced has ever before been ftfytetl by the 
church of Christ as an article of her public profession, according to the 
word of God. ' The submission, however, which we owe to church ju- 
dicatories is only in the Lore} ; they are not lords of our faith or con- 
science. They have authority to declare and vindicate the truths and 
ordinances of Christ; but whei> they pretend to exercise (this aujthorit y 
against the public cause of God, against a testimony for reformation 
principles which the church of Christ has solemnly adopted in her acts 
and constitutions; tb submit sijentlv to such an unjust sentenpe of a 
church court and do nothing against it, is to become luke warm, instead 
of being valiant for the truth; and to favour, instead of opposing, the 
design of those who are seeking to bury the cause of Christ. If lather 
and our other reformers had tamely submitted to the ecclesiastical 
courts in their time, the • reformation would have been crushed in the 
bud, and we might still have been groaning under the yoke of antichris- 
tian bondage/ Hence I am apprehensive, that, as christians and pro- 
testants, we cannot well insist upon it, that Mr. Erskine's refusing to 
submit to the sentence of the synod and assembly was wrong; merely 
upon the ground of the submission due t° church authority, which the 
Lord hath given his ministers for the edification of his people ; while 
that authority, was abused to th§ purpose of suppressing a testimony 
against evils tending to destruction. ■ " • l 

§ %. Mex. Mr. Willison seems not to disapprove the protest enter- 
ed by Mr. Erskine and his brethren against the sentence of the com- 
mission in November, 1733; and also their appeal to the first, free, 
faithful and reforming assembly of the church or Scotland, jlad they 
ststed hene, acfds he, they had done well ; but they went a great deal 
farther by making a secession from the judicatories of this church.* " 

Ruf. Here I must own Mr. Willison appears to be inconsistent. 



and yet he condemns their adherence to their protest in continuing to 
exercise those keys \ which they could not now exercise inconj unction 
with the judicatories which had cast thgni out. 'they were now under 
a necessity of either seceding from these judicatories or of desisting 
from the exercise of their office. ' In doih«£ the former they firmly ad- 
hered to the resolution declared in their protest ; but if they had done 
the latter, they would have receded from that resolution. Again, lie 

• WKUson's Impartial Testimony, 136. 
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seems to approve their maintenance of a faithful testimony against the 
defections of these judicatories from reformation principles $ and yet 
disapproves their secession, when all the ways in which such a testi- 
mony could be maintained in a state of communion with the prevailing 
party, such as by preaching against the public corruptions and by pro- 
testing against them in the judicatories, had been made grounds of 
censure; when petitions and remonstrances against these corruptions 
could not obtain a hearing; and when such a testimony was become 
more necessary, than before, by the unjust proceedings of the judicato- 
ries in the case of these ministers. Farther, when Mr. Willison does 
not disapprove their protest, he owns the sentence of the sjnod and 
assembly to be unjust; and yet he says, " that truth would not have 

* suffered, though they had forborne to protest as they did in express 

* words, against the sentence of the assembly, and against any censure 
" they should inflict on them, as null and void of itself " If their pro- 
test was right; then Mr. Willison should have acknowledged, that it 
was their duty to enter it in the plainest and most express terms ; and 
that it would have been their sin to have omitted it, or not to have ad- 
hered steadily to it. On the other hand, if it was wrong, or if the sen- 
tence of the synod and assembly, ought not to have been called unjust; 
then he should not have said, that they did well in protesting. 

§ 3. Mix. Mr. Willison thinks, that these brethren ought to have 

waited on the assembly which was to meet in 1734, before they had 

made a secession from the judicatories of the established church, and 

constituted themselves into a distinct judicatory for licensing preachers 

and ordaining ministers.* 

Ruf> The same Ijght, which shewed them, that it was their duty to 
protest against the sentence of the synod and assembly, directed them 
to adhere firmly to their protest, and to continue in the full exercise 
of their office as ministers of Jesus Christ; This, as they were now 
circumstanced, they could not do without making secession. Hence 
they were under a necessity of taking that step. , Neither Mr. Willison 
nor any other has* shewn, that their case was not, as they have repre- 
sented it; that is, tfeat they were so shut up, in the course of Divine 
Providence, and saw the path of duty so plainly marked out in the 
word, that they were not in any doubt about it. t In this case, to have 
advised with friends, as if they had been uncertain what they ought to 
do, would have been gross dissimulation, unfaithfulness to the light 
which the Lord had afforded them, and a sinful conferring with flesh 
and blood. Mr. Willison thinks, that they might have delayed mak- 
ing a secession, till the next meeting of the assembly. But in the case 
now supposed, they were rather to imitate the apostle of the gentiles, 

■ 

* Willison's Impartial Testimony, page 136. 

f " Oar ordination tows And engagement*," say they " oblige us to the several steps we 
" nave taken.— Our submission to judicatories is according to the word of God ; and our 
" received and approved standards of doctrine, worship, government and discipline : 
" These are the only terms of ministerial communion amongst us ; and we refuse, that we 
w have broken through any of them. We have continued in ministerial communion with 
" what is now reckoned the established church, till they have declared* that they will not 
** allow us any longer ministerial communion with them. The prevailing party have now 
* declared, that they will allow none to continue in ministerial communion with them, who 
"testify, either doctrinally from the pulpit, or by protestation in the supreme judicatory ■, 
'« against their sinful and unwarrantable proceedings." Review of the, Narrative emitted 
£y a committee of the commission of t^e assembly. 
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who, on a certain occasion, would give place by subjection, no, not for 
an hour. If the next assembly should prove a faithful, reforming one. 
these ministers had nothing to fear on account of their having made a 
secession from the ruling party who were of a quite opposite character. 
Mr. Willison ought not to have reproached these ministers with undue 
haste, in giving up church communion with the ministry of the estab- 
lishment; for when they first declared themselves in a state of seces- 
sion, they professed their readiness to hold communion with such min- 
isters of the established church, as were adhering to the principles of 
the covenanted reformation, and lamenting the contrary public evils* 
But many who had formerly appeared against these evils, ceased more 
and more from their faithful testimony against them ; nay, they were 
led to justify, extenuate, or countenance them, by continuing in con- 
junction with the ruling party, who refused to be reclaimed. So that 
the communion of the seceding ministers with those of the established 
church became more and more inconsistent with the testimony which 
even Mr. Willison allows, k was their duty to maintain; till it entire- 
ly ceased about the year 1789. Besides, it should be recollected, 
that, as was formerly related, though the four brethren were constitut- 
ed into a presbytery towards the end of the year 1733; yet they did 
not proceed to any acts of jurisdiction, such as licensing and ordaining 
candidates for the holy ministry, for two or three years afterwards. 

Alex. Mr. Willison tells us, that in the year 17S4, though the four 
ejected brethren declined to represent what they would have the as- 
sembly do to satisfy them ; yet the assembly empowered the synod of 
Perth and Sterling to restore them to their charges and the communion 
of this church ; wnich was accordingly done very soon after the meet- 
ing of the assembly, without requiring any acknowledgments from 
them.* Mr. Willison and others condemned their refusal to return 
to the communion of the established church, when such a door was 
opened to them. 

Ruf. I wonder how Mr. Willison could represent the assembly as 
at any loss to know what would have satisfied the four brethren ; since 
they had laid before the commission a particular representation of their 
grievances. Besides, they had expressed their mind in a Review 
(which they had published some time before the assembly met) of a 
publication by a committee of the commission, entitled, a narrative 
and state of the proceedings against these brethren. And there is no 
reason to think that they would have refused, if the assembly bad can- 
didly desired them, to give a farther explanation of their mind. When 
Mr. Willison tells us, that the assembly appointed the synod of Perth 
and Sterling to restore these brethren to tneir several charges and to 
the communion of the 'ohurch, he ought to have added, that the appoint- 
ment was accompanied with this express direction, " that the said sy- 
« nod should not take upon them to judge of tire legality or formality 
" of the former proceedings of the judicatories in relation to this affair; 
" or either to approve or censure the same." This direction appears 
at first view unnecessary and unusual ; for when the assembly aid not 
repeal their sentence against these ministers, as illegal or informal, it 
was plan* the synod could not repeal it; for an inferior court cannot 
re pen! an act of a superior. But this direction plainly intimated, that 

• Imp. Test. pages 13% 189. 
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the assembly in 1734 would not suffer the legality or formality of that 
sentence to be called in question ; and that these ministers were still 
considered as criminals, who were favoured with the relaxation of a 
just sentence for the sake of peace. Thus, it does not appear that the 
assembly in 1734, allowed that any injustice was done to these minis- 
ters by the proceedings of the former assembly. Hence the assembly, 
in their act passed in the year 1758, concerning the Seceding minis- 
ters, speak of the clemency shewn some of them in the year 1734. 
But these ministers pleaded for the repeal of the sentences against 
them, not as an act of clemency, but of justice ; and that not so much 
to themselves, as to injured truth ; and in order that sentences, so ob- 
structive to the faithful discharge of the ministerial office, might not re* 
main*to*future generations as standing acts of the church of Scotland. 
If the sentences passed against these ministers by the assembly and 
their commission in 1733, were unjust, it does not appear that the as- 
sembly in 1734 made any acknowledgment of that injustice, or gave 
these ministers any sufficient ground to believe that the sentences 
against them were not still considered by that assembly as legal, for- 
mal, valid, and as precedents to be imitated afterwards. Hence it is 
no wonder that these ministers, when they considered the principle, 
on which the act of the assembly for restoring them proceeded, could 
not acquiesce in it. 

Mex, This assembly repealed the act passed in 1732, which had 

fiven occasion to the, protestation and secession ..of thepe ministers, 
'or their satisfaction and for that of all .others, the same assembly 
made an act declaring, that due and regular niinisterial freedom is still 
left entire to all ministers. They also gave remarkable checks to vio- 
lent settlements. This was a singularly faithful and reforming; assem- 
bly, who did very much in a short time. On these accounts Mr. Wil- 
lison thinks, that the four brethren ought n?t to have persisted in their 
secession.* 

Ruf. With regard to the act of > this celebrated assembly concerning 
ministerial freedom, it is necessary to remember, that, when they de- 
clare " that due and regular ministerial freedom is still left entire to 
« all ministers," they add, « thatthe same was not, nor shall be held, 
<* nor understood to be any wise impaired by the late assembly's deci- 
" sion in the process against Mr. Erskine;" hereby signifying that, 
however such freedpm as that which Mr. Erskine had used in his ser- 
mon was manifestly restrained by their sentences against him, there 
was no impairing or restraining in these sentences of due and regular 
ministerial freedom. So that the freedom which Mr. Erskine had 
used, and for which he and his three brethren had protested, was con- 
sidered as neither due nor regular. Hence it appears, that* whatever 
the assembly found it expedient to do for the sake of peace, they still 
justified the censures that had been passed on these brethren, and 
branded the freedom, for which they had protested, as undue and ir- 
regular. With regard to the act passed in 1732 concerning the set- 
tlement of vacant congregations, though it x was repealed, it was not de- 
clared sinful, or contrary to the rights and privileges that belong to the 
people of God, according to his word and the subordinate, standards 
<tf die church of Scotland. Nothing was stated as the reason of its re- 

* Imp. Test p»ge» »39, 140. 
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peal, but that, in the passing of it, some forms, that had been appointed 
by the assembly to be observed in such cases, had been omitted.* Nor* 
was the method of settling ministers according to the said act; nor 
the practice of candidates in accepting presentations from patrons, 
declared to be contrary to the word of (rod and sufficient ground of 
church censure. So that Mr. Willison had little reason to boast of the 
checks given by this assembly to violent settlements. How unavailing 
their pretended checks were, appears from a statement which I shall 
now read to you from Mr.. Wilson's Defence* published in the year 
1739 ; a statement which is not contradicted by Mr. Willison, nor, 
as far as I know, by any other. " Even the assembly in 1734, whea 
« the case of Cambusnethan," says Mr. Wilson, <« came before them 
<* by an appeal from a sentence of the presbytery of Hamitton,. evident- 
« ly tending to a violent settlement, remitted it to the presbytery of 
« Hamilton to proceed towards the settlement, as .they shall judge 
« best for the edification of that congregation. This was a delivering 
" up of the oppressed into the hands of those who had given sentence 

* against thenwf Every one of our assemblies since the year 17S4, 
"have authorized, supported or countenanced such violent settle- 
« ments, either upon the footing of the repealed act passed in 1732, or 
" upon the footing of the. patronage act: As for instance, the assembly 
« in 1735 referred the case of the enrolment of the intruders into the 
« parishes of Muckhart and Troquire unto their respective synods; 
tf hereby plainly authorizing the synods to enrol these intruders. The 

* assembly in 1736 appointed the presbytery of Sterling to proceed to- 
«a violent settlement in the parish of -Denny: and the assembly in 
« 1737 declared their dissatisfaction Vith the conduct of the presbyte- 
** ry of Stirling in neglecting to obey the appointment of the preced- 
« ing assembly with respect to that settlement. The assembly in 1738 
" appointed a violent settlement in the parish of Dron ; and sustained 
" a call for Dr. Wisheart to one of the churches of Edinburgh, which 
" proceeded purely upon the footing of the repealed act in i7S£. ,? t 
Such was the state of matters with' regard to the settlement of minis- 
ters, when Mr. Wilson wrote his Defence, Many simitar instances 
have occurred since that time. How little the sacred right of chris- 
tians to choose their own pastors is respected of late by the judicatories 
of that church appears from the resolution of the assembly in 1784, to 
leave out of the instructions given their commission one usually insert- 
ed respecting an application to the legislature for the removal of the 
grievance of patronage ; hereby intimating, that they no longer con- 
sider the law of patronage as any grievance. 

In short, the assembly in 1734, seems far from deserving the charac- 
acter, which Mr: Willison gives it, of " a Singularly faithful and 
w reforming assembly." They shewed some inclination to restore the 
Seceding ministers t6 their communion ; but declined acknowledging 
the injustice of the sentence that had been passed against them for 
their faithful testimony and protestation. These ministers found the 
principal grounds of their secession rather aggravated than removed by 
the act of this assembly concerning their case : whilst it represented 

• Wilson's Defence of Reformation [uinciptes, ehap. ii. sect 2nd, page 105. •* 

+ Ibid, page 106. * Ibid, sect 6 page 16.0. 
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the matters in controversy between them end the judicatories as onl j 
small and trifling, intimating that they, who contended for truth and du- 

Sin such matters, were disturbers of the peace of the church and au- 
di* of animosities and divisions. This assembly appears to have been 
as much determined, as the preceding assemblies, to make no acknowl- 
edgment of the public evils specified in the representations that had 
been laid before them. One of these evils was the sin of the Judicato- 
ries in licensing? so many to preach the gospel, who seemed to be 
ashamed of Christ and him, crucified. So little regard did they shew 
to that which Mr. Willison represents them as very careful to promote, 
the mire preaching of the gospel. 

Mex. This assembly in 1784 appointed a committee to draw up an 
overture of an act to give directions as to the right preaching or the 
gospel, and to restrain the legal preaching and moral harangues of many 
not so agreeable thereto^ This had been several times attempted in 
former years, but was stilt dropt till now, that the assembly formed 
and referred their overture to their commission to ripen it This et- 
cellent overture, having been transmitted to presbyteries and their con* 
sent to it obtained, was enacted at last by the assembly in 1?S6.* 

Jfcttf. There were indeed many excellent things in that act. But 
still it is to be lamented, that neither in this nor in any other of their 
acts is there an acknowledgment of the sin of the judicatories just 
now mentioned ; nor a plain assertion of the truth in direct and ex- 
press opposition to many pernicious errors, which had been brought to 
the bar of some preceding assemblies. Besides, if the assembly in 
1736 had meant faithfully to assert the truth and to condemn error, 
how inconsistent were they in neglecting to censure professor Camp- 
bell of St. Andrews) when it was sufficiently proved before them, 
that he had vented in his writings, several positions, which Mr. Willi- 
son himself calls dangerous errors !\ As to Mr. Campbell's explana- 
tions, (besides that some of them were far from deserving the epithet 
of sound or orthodox) the assembly's admitting them as a sufficient de- 
fence in his case, is justly disapproved by Mr. Willison himself. " For 
" a heretic/ 9 says he, a when in hazard of censure, may make a shift 
« to put an orthodox sense upon his words, if that will save him, though 
" it should be quite contrary to the obvious meaning^ of them. And 
« he may declare his owning the words of our confession of faith ; and 
" yet affix a sense and meaning to them directly opposite to the known 
" sentiments and doctrine of this church." 

§ 4. Mex. When honest ministers, says Mr. Willison, were travel- 
ling, sweating, labouring and struggling, even above their strength, to 
get things that were wrong reformed and rectified ; it was extremely 
afflicting to them, that the four brethren, with whom they formerly had 
taken sweet counsel, would by no means return to their assistance. 
These faithful ministers haa* the truths contended for at heart, as well 
as the four brethren.} 

* Imp. Test, page* 139, 143. 

f The assembly in 1736 gave no small occasion of offence by their management in the 
affiur of professor Campbell at St. Andrews, who had vented several dangerous eVron in 
Ms writings. Imp. Test page 152. 

% Imp. Teat, pages 136, 141. 
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Rut. These four brethren continued in conjunction wift the jnrfi- 
catories, as long as they were allowed to bear a faithful testimony 
doctrinally or by protests ; but when they bedame liable to censure 
for doing so ; and when they found that their connexion with these 
judicatories rendered the discharge of several important duties of their 
office quite impracticable ; such as that of exhibiting a necessary judi- 
cial testimony against prevailing errors and corruptions, and that of 
licensing and ordaining to the ministry, such persons as they could 
judge to have the Lord's call to that office; it then became a sinful 
connexion, in which they could by no means continue any longer with 
a good conscience. The question which they had to determine was 
not, whether they should continue in conjunction with those who, as 
well as themselves, had the truths contended for at heart; (for these 
could not be said to represent the body of the established church, as 
the judicatories did;) but whether they should continue in conjunc- 
tion with such as were going on in a course of defection from these 
truths, and were now become the ruling party in the judicatories. 
These ministers had no other alternative than this: either to continue 
in such a connexion with that party as they knew to be sinful, or to 
make a secession. With regard to Mr. Willison and others, who 
Were esteemed the more faithful part of the ministers in the com- 
munion of the established church, they were to make their choice; 
whether they would continue with the ruling party or join with the 
Seceding ministers. In the issue, the most of those, who bore that 
character, judged that their continuance in connexion with the ruling 
party would be more useful. The experience of above eighty years 
nas shewn the greatness of their mistake. Their continuance in that 
communion has ndt reformed the ruling party ; among whom latitudi- 
narian church communion and other deviations from the doctrine and 
order of the reformed church of Scotland, as represented in her con- 
fessions, covenants and other constitutions, have increased since the 
time of the secession. Nor has it tended to preserve her unity ; for 
it is well known, that the people there, having learned from the judi- 
catories to disregard the standards of the reformation, are divided into 
a multitude of sects, propagating error and disorder, which ought to 
have no place in the church of God. 

AUoc. Mr. Willison tells us, that a body of faithful ministers, after 
they had continued for two or three years to struggle, even above their 
strength, and thereby had got many good things done, still hoping that 
their brethren would return to their assistance, were grievously dis- 
couraged, when they saw them still bent upon their begun schism; and 
were, at last, so disheartened by their measures, that many of them 
gave over travelling and attending the assemblies.* 

Ruf. As to the good things done by the assembly in 17S4, we have 
already considered the most material of them ; and have seen how de- 
fective they were, and how' insufficient to indicate any sincere design 
of a thorough reformation. That assembly shewed no disposition to 
acknowledge the evils, of which the four brethren complained, as con- 
trary to the word of God, and to their own subordinate standards. 
Nay, in the course of three ot four years afterward, new public evils 
were added; such as the assembly's passing over, without censure, 

• * Imp. Tesr. pf»ge 165. 
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professor Campbell's dangerous errors, that were brought to tWlr bar ;* 
and the compliance of the most part of the ministers of the established 
church with the appointment of the civil government to read an act of 
parliament, concerning captain John Porteus, on the first Lord's day 
of every month, for the space of a year. Mr. Willison acknowledges 
that the more faithful part of the ministers in the communion of the 
established church were disheartened $ and that many of them thought 
it was in vain to attend the assemblies. It seems, they had no hope 
of getting any more good things done. He lays the blame of this upon 
the four brethren's continuing in a state of secession. But he ought 
rather to have laid it upon the obstinacy of the judicatories in a course 
of defection from the principles of the reformation : while it cannot 
well be aenied, that the church communion of those who were es- 
teemed nrore faithful with the ruling party, contributed not a little to 
encourage that obstinacy. 

% 5. J&lex. Mr. Willison complains of the irreverent ami disres- 
pectful carriage of these brethren towards their mother church, par* 
ticulariv in their declinature; wherein they disown all her authority 
and jurisdiction over them, and pronounce, judicially, a sentence of 
their new erected presbytery against the general assembly, and all the 
other judicatories of the church $ finding and declaring, that they are 
not lawful courts of Christ. They ought to have remembered, that 
the laws of God and man do highly resent children's beating, cursing 
or maltreating their mother, even when she is somewhat severe and 
out of her duty to them. Zeal ought to be attended with meekness, 
courteousness, and humbleness of mind. 

Ruf. Perhaps the phrase mother church ought rather to be applied 
to the catholic, which is called Jerusalem, the mother of us all, Gal. 
iv. 26, than to any particular ecclesiastical body. But, passing this 9 
it is granted, that a reverent submission is due to the office-bearers 
and courts of the particular church to which we belong. This sub- 
mission, however, is not unlimited ; it is only in the Lord. Our fore- 
fathers, about three hundred years ago, owned the church of Rome to 
be the mother church : yet, instead of blaming, we approve ^nd com- 
mend their casting off her authority. Persons in the communion of 
the church of England, when they come to be more enlightened ip the 
knowledge of the instituted worship and government oftha chvrch of 
God,— justly disown the authority of that particular church, and rec- 
kon themselves fully warranted to disregard the sentence she may 
denounce against them for disapproving their imposition of humanly 
devised ceremonies and forms of prayer in Divine worship, and the 
pretended jurisdiction of her diocesan bishops over the other minis- 
ters of the word : and, were these dtssepters summoned before the 
spiritual courts of that church, they might justly declare, that they did 
not own them as lawful and rightly constituted courts of Christ. Such 
was the declaration which eight Seceding ministers, having consti- 
tuted themselves, (as the ministers, of Christ have a right to do,) into 
a. presbytery, made in their declinature, with regard to the judicato- 
ries of the church of Scotland. The same grounds which warranted 
a secession from these judicatories, were sufficient to warrant the dia 
owning of their authority. 
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«Ate*. I suppose Mf. WHlfew was f*r from admitting that the 
grounds of their declinature were sufficient. 

Jto/. It is a pity, that instead of amusing his readers with general 
reflections, he had not done, or attempted to do, what that assembly 
declined* that is, that he had not enquired into the grounds of this 
declinature. If he bad done so* be would have found, that the facts 
which these ministers considered as sufficient grounds for their de- 
clinature, are mostly acknowledged as evils and grievances, in his 
own testimony s such as, that these judicatories not only received in- 
truders intp their number, but refused to censure them $ that they had 
been chargeable with promoting corruption, by tolerating the erro- 
neous, an J by passing acts that tended to suppress ministerial free- 
dom in testifying against public evils; that, instead of acknowledging 
the sinfulness of these steps, they continued to justify them ; that as 
the British parliament had encroached upon the kingdom of Christ by 
enjoining minja$ers> under the penalty of being deprived of their seat 
in church court*, t* read from the pulpit on the Sabbath the state-paper 
b$fyre*mentioned concerning captain Porteus; so the ministers con- 
sented to that encroachment, the most part of them having read it in 
pne shape or another % and the judicatories allowing their compliance 
to pass without any censure. The facts represented by the associate 
presbytery were too notorious to be denied \ and so diametrically op« 
posite to the acts and constitutions of the church of Scotland in he* 
reforming times, that no, candid mind would attempt to reconcile the 

former to the latter. 

§ 6. Alex. Such a declinature, says Mr. WiUison, and such a sen- 
tence as theirs wouh) seem io import no less than the unchurching the 
whole phtjrch, and qnministering the whole ministry, faithful body and 
all; as if they were all given up to som$ dreadful apostacy or funda- 
mental errors. Few judicious divines will adventure to unchurch the 
church of Scotland. They have owned others as corrupt as she, if not 
more, as churches of Christ. The glorious Head owned some no less 
corrupt as golden candlesticks; such as the seven churches of Asia, 
the churches qf Corinth, Galatia, and others.* 

Buf. Is there not a great want of candour in the construction which 
Mr/ WiUison here puts upon the secession and declinature of these 
ministers, as unchurching the church of Scotland, and unministering 
all her ministers P. Thev still allowed the church of Scotland, not- 
witbstandv*g a ]| her defections, to be, in a large sense, a true church 
of Christ; as having these things which are essential to the being of 
his church, and holding, by visible profession, the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. In the same sense, they allow the church of England, and 
other degenerate and corrupt churches, to be churches of Christ, Our 
divines, such as Durham and Gillespie, in disputing against the Inde- 
pendents, do indeed condemn separation from true churches. But 
then the churches they mean, are such as profess and maintain {he 
true doctrine^ and the true faith; and churches, in which discipline is 
uprightly exercised as God's wQrd prescribes, and the sacraments are 
rightly administered by such ministers as a^e lawfully called by the 
Head of the church. It is certain, that the Seceding ministers de- 
clared that the church of Scotland as holding, in due subordination t$ 

* Imp. Test, page 164. 



the holy scripture*, the Westminster confession of faith, the form of 
presbyterial church government, and the obligation of the 1 covenants 
national and solemn league, and having in her communion a great 
number of the faithful, who regard these standards as bonds of union, 
was to be distinguished from the same church as represented by her 
judicatories persisting obstinately in a course of defection from the 
principles exhibited in these standards; and making the establishment 
by civil law the principal bond of union. It was in the latter point of 
view, and not in the former, that these brethren seceded from the 
church of Scotland ; and that they disowned these judicatories, as not 
lawful, nor rightly constituted courts of Christ. Mr. Willison re- 
peats the commonplace objection, so much employed by the Popish 
and Episcopal churches against those who withdraw from teem : name- 
ly. That though the churches of Corinth, Galatia, Pergamos and Thy- 
atira were chargeable with great errors and corruptions, yet the faith- 
ful were not called to separate from their communion* But the case 
ef these churches is not parallel to that of the ruling party in the 
eburch of Scotland; unless it can be shewn, that the judicatories rep- 
resenting any of these churches defended the evils for which they 
were reproved ; and also, that they persisted obstinately in doing so 
after the reproofs and warnings given them by the apostles. This has 
never been shewn to have been the case. If, however, it could be 
shewn, it would prove more than I believe Mr. Willison himself would 
grant : namely, That we may continue in communion with a church, 
which, in her judicial capacity obstinately persists ia denying the 
resurrection of the body, ia maintaining justification by works, or in 
tolerating the lewd opinions and practices of the Nicolaitans. Again, 
supposing, that, in any one of these churches, the ruling party, after 
having received repeated reproofs for the evils into which they had 
fallen, had obstinately persisted in them; and supposing it had been 
impracticable for the minor part of the ministers, while they continued 
in conjunction with the ruling party, and subordinate to them, to main- 
tain a faithful testimony against such evils, and to comply with the 
admonition that Christ had given them, particularly in censuring the 
erroneous, and in not suffering them to teach and seduce the Lord's 
people s— Would it not, in that case, have beep the duty of the minor 
part to make secession, that they might not Ae chargeable with diso- 
bedience to the Lord Jesus, nor partake of t*e sins of the ruling party? 
It is evidently agreeable to the whole tenor of scripture to hold, that 
this would have been their duty. TV Seceding ministers often ob- 
serve, upon this subject, that in judging whether secession from a par- 
ticular church be warrantable, it is of great importance to observe 
what is the prevailing tendency rf the proceedings of her judicatories; 
whether it be towards reformation or towards greater corruption P 
Mistakes in the administration of a church, while these are not obsti- 
nately persisted in, and while, in her profession and in the general 
tenor of her proceedings, she is endeavouring to hold fast what she 
has attained, and to make progress in reformation, can be no warrant- 
able ground for secession. 

Thus, the church of Corinth was a reforming church. The apostle 
Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, reproves the neglect of 
church censure in the case of an incestuous person; and charges some 
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among them with denying the resurrection of the dead. But it is evi- 
dent, from the second epistle, that the office-bearers there, had re- 
pented of their negligence and censured the incestuous person: and 
as, in that second epistle, there is no hint of any remaining among 
them, who denied the resurrection ; and their godly sorrow on account 
of the evils which had prevailed, is described in the liveliest colours : 
it appears, that the office-bearers had discharged their duty in reclaim- 
ing those who had held that heresy, or in giving a suitable testimony 
against such as were obstinate. In a word, there is no intimation in 
the second epistle, that they slighted the warning whioh was given 
them in the nrst. 

$ 7. &Ux. The doctrine, worship and government of the established 
church of Scotland, appear to be so agreeable to the scriptures, that 
she may be accounted a true church, from which it is unlawful to 
separate. 

jRtif. I have already observed, that the Seceding ministers distin- 
guished between the church of Scotland, as represented in her stand- 
ards, which had been adopted in her reforming times, — and the same 
church, as represented by her judicatories, that are now persisting 
obstinately in a course of defection from those standards.* These 
ministers always averred, that it was not in the former sense, but 
only in the latter, that they seceded from the church of Scotland. 
They shewed that this church, as represented by the ruling party in 
her judicatories, is chargeable with such a course of defection from 
the purity she had attained, in doctrine, order and government, as is 
evidently contrary to those notes' or characters ofa true church of 
God, which, in a former conversation, we found to be stated in the 
confessions of the reformed churches. For, said they, in the first 
place, she refuses to make a faithful profession of the truths of God : 
for when the teachers of gross and pernicious errors are brought to 
her bar, she will neither inflict due censure on these teachers, nor as* 
sert the truth in express opposition to their errors. In the next place, 
she is far from the upright administration of discipline-; whilst her 
judicatories continue in the tyrannical practice of settling ministers 
over congregations vithout tne consent of the christian people who 
compose them ; whilst they censure ministers for bearing a faithful tes- 
timony against such act* of the assembly and proceedings of judica- 
tories, as are contrary toMie word of God and the subordinate stand- 
ards of this church; and wVJlst they treat representations and peti- 
tions for the redress of grievances with contempt. In the third place, 
the sacraments are not administered with that purity and rectitude, 
which the Divine institution requVes; while they are dispensed by 
such as, having run unseat, and havW been intruded upon christian 
congregations, ought not to be acknowledged by the church of Christ, 
as her lawful ministers. For, as the firsV confession of the church of 
Scotland observes, it is requisite to the right administration of the 
sacraments, not only that the matter of them be agreeable to the word 
of God, but also, that they be dispensed by lawful ministers, appointed 
to the preaching of the word, and lawfully called thereto by some 
church. 

* Wilson's Defence, page 6. And Continuation, page 373. 
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$ 8. Alex. Why, says Mr. Williaon, must it now become such a 
deadly sin, for worthy men to go with Joseph and Nicodemus, to 
backsliding judicatories, to plead with their mother, and to testify 
against her corruptions.* 

Ruf. The judicatories, in which Joseph and Nicodemus sat, openly 
denied the Supreme Deity of the Son of God, and avowed their de- 
signs against his life, John vii. 32, 45. They enacted a most sinful 
term of communion, that, if any man should confess Christ, he should 
be put out of the synagogue, John ix. £2. According to this argu- 
ment, a person ought to continue in church communion with a society 
of Arians or Socinians ; even though they should make the denial of 
the Supreme Deity of Jesus Christ a term of their communion. This 
is surely more than Mr. Willison meant to prove. An argument that 
proves toa much, proves nothing. 

Alex. Did not our Lord Jesus and his disciples continue in the 
communion of the Jewish church, which was then exceedingly cor- 
rupt? 

Miif. This argument also, if it proved any thing, would prove too 
much : it tends to prove that there can be no secession from a particu- 
lar church, however corrupt, which would not be a secession from the 
catholic church, or which would not be unlawful. For, under the Old 
Testament dispensation, the people of God made a profession of his 
name as the God of Israel, and a confession of their faith in his pro- 
mise, by adhering to the temple and its ordinances. The positive in- 
stitutions, which were peculiar to v the temple, belonged to the cere- 
monial law ; which was the external bond by which the whole visible 
church was then united. Hence, there could then be no separation 
from the temple and its ordinances, without separation from the whole 
visible church of God. But the case of the church under the New 
Testament is very different. For the profession of the true religion, 
which is now the only external uniting bond of the catholic church, 
has no more relation to one place or nation of the world than ano- 
ther.! Hence, it cannot now be necessarily inferred from the with- 
drawing of persons from the communion of a particular church, that 
they also withdraw from the catholic church. On the contrary, the 
withdrawing of a faithful number from the sacramental communion 
of a particular church, on account of its corruptions, may be a bles- 
sed means of preserving purity in the profession of the true reli- 
gion; and, consequently, of strengthening the bond of union in the 
catholic church. The constant attendance of the prophets, and of 
Christ himself on the temple and its ordinances, while they opposed 
the corruptions of the Jewish church, was then no more than a stead- 
feist adherence to the profession of the true religion, as the bond of 
union in the catholic cnurch ; an example which the Seceding minis- 
ters judged they could not have followed, if they had continued in 
ministerial andpsacramental communion with the ruling party in the 
established church of Scotland, who persisted obstinately in causing 
divisions and offences, contrary to the faithful profession of the chris- 
tian religion. 

• Imp. Test, page 166. | Malawi, •• !!•. 
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$ 9. Alex. These brethren might have continued in cotrtrouniofi 
with the established church, while no sinful terms of communion were 

imposed on them. 

Muf. According to what was observed in our former conversations, 
it cannot be safely granted, that we may warrantably bold sacramen- 
tal communion with any particular church, while we cannot approve of 
her public profession, whatever she may, or may not require of us other- 
wise. The view we have taken of sacramental or church communion 
which is agreeable to the word of God, leads us to conclude, that we 
ought not to have that communion with a particular church, which has 
any thing in the matter of her public profession, or in her avowed and 
habitual manner of maintaining it, contrary to that word; or whose 
profession and public administrations are not such as accord with the 
character of the church of God, as the pillar and ground of truth. In 
the first part of the last century, a considerable body of Dissenters in 
Ireland, refused to admit confessions of faith enacted by the authority 
of the church to be tests of orthodoxy or soundness in the faith $ and 
insisted, that no other test should be required as a term of communion, 
than an acknowledgment of the truth in the express words of scrip- 
ture. On this account, a great number of these brethren declared a 
secession from them : and they had good reason to do so ; since Arians, 
Socinians, Arminians and other heretics will not scruple to make such 
an acknowledgment; while the sense they put upon the words of 
scripture is quite opposite to the scope and design of the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the scriptures.* Rerp is an example of a just and ne- 
cessary secession; where there was no formal or positive imposition 
of any unlawful term of communion. The ground of it was only a 
want of that exhibition of Divine truth which characterises the church 
of the living God. But the case was otherwise with the Seceding 
ministers : they found, that unwarrantable terms of communion were 
imposed by some acts of the assembly. Thus, according to the de- 
cisions of the assembly, in the case of Ebenezer Erskine and his three 
brethren, no minister was allowed to testify from the pulpit against 
acts of assembly. and proceedings of church judicatories, however con- 
trary to the constitutional principles of the church of Scotland : nor 
was any minister allowed to protest for his own exoneration, against 
sentences or decisions of the assembly, though nearly affecting the 
public cause of God, and restraining ministerial freedom and faithful- 
ness in testifying against public defections. And if a minister should 
refuse to submit to be rebuked by the judicatories for his faithfulness 
in the instances now mentioned, he had nothing to expect but suspen- 
sion, and the dissolution of the pastoral relation between him and his 
congregation. Again, there was an act of the assembly in 1733, dis- 
charging the ministers of Dumfermline presbytery, under pain of the 
highest censure, to admit any of the parish of Kinross to sealing ordi- 
nances, without the permission of the incumbent there, who was an 
intruder.-*- By this act, ministers are bound up from dispensing seal- 
ing ordinances to such of the Lord's people as could not conscien- 
tiously submit to the ministry of intruders. By an act of assembly 
in the year 1720, ministers are prohibited "to recommend by preach- 
" ing, writing, or by printing the book, entitled, the Marrow of Modern 

* See Wilson > Defence of the Reformation Principles, &c. page 49. 
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* JDivinity, or in discourse to say any thing in its favour; but* on the 
« contrary, are enjoined and required to warn and exhort their people* 
" into whose hands that book may come, not to read or use the same." 
Now a sinful term of communion is imposed, when a person is required 
in a particular case, to cease from doing good* But the Seceding 
ministers, though they did not look upon the Marrow as, like the 
scriptures, absolutely faultless; nor did they put it on a level with 
the subordinate standards of the church of Scotland ; yet, they judged 
that they were doing good, when they recommended that treatise as, 
in the general tenor and manifest design of it, a good and useful 
book :* a book, remarkable for setting the difference between the law 
and the gospel, between the covenant ot works and the covenant of 
grace, in a clear light ; and for directing to the true way of attaining 
gospel holiness. On these accounts, it has recommended itself to the 
consciences of many judicious ministers and private christians. In- 
deed several precious truths of the gospel received a deep wound by 
the assembly's act condemning that book. 

$ 10. Alex, The secession of these ministers was a lamentable 
schism. 

Ruf. The word schism is used several times in the first epistle to* 
the Corinthians, Chap. i. 10, I beseech you brethren^ that there be no 
divisions among youi and chap. xi. 18, I hear 9 that there are divisions 
among you: The original word rendered divisions is, in both these 
passages, schisms. 1 hese were differences and janglings, that took 
place amongst the members of that church, who still remained joined 
together in external church communion. The schism meant in these 
texts was a partial and contentious preferring of one to another of 
their ministers and teachers, who were holding the same testimony 
of Jesus ; as when one said, I am of Paul; another, I am of Apollos* 
1 Corinth, iii. 4. , Such was the schism testified against by an act of the 
assembly in 1647, enjoining every member in each congregation to at- 
tend the ministry, of his own pastor ; at the same time charging every 
minister to be diligent in fulfilling his ministry. Such is the sense in 
which the scripture uses the word schism. Hence it seefns improper 
to apply this term to any regular secession from particular churches* 
which their corruptions have rendered necessary. But even in the 
sense of causeless separation it is evident from the review we have ta- 
ken of the case of the Seceding ministers, that we cannot, with any 
colour of reason, accuse them of schism ; for when their secession took 
place, the evils of the judicatories were itfahy, great, obstinately per- 
sisted in, and still increasing ; all other means of reclaiming them hav- 
ing proved ineffectual. Nay, considering the evils which occasioned 
the secession, we will be under a necessity, of acknowledging these 
judicatories, that ejected the four brethren, to be the separatists. For, 
as the pious Mr. Rutherford justly observes; " When the greatest 
*« part of a church makes defection from the truth* the. lesser part re- 
" maining sound, the greatest part is the church of separatists."* 
They who persist obstinately in a course of defection, are the party 
who break the peace of the church ; who act contrary to the spirit o( 
the gospel) and do a great deal of hurt to religion and serious godli- 

* fcae Jtight of Presbyterf, page 855. 
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ness; not the smaller part, who make secession, that they may bear 
testimony to the truth, and hold fast that which they have received, 
according to the charge which our Lord gives the churches.* 

J&x Separation is contrary to the many injunctions in scripture of 
unity and brotherly love, — contrary to the end of Christ's death, and 
of his intercession $— it is a rending of his seamless coat. 

Ruf. Such declamation on die general topics of love and unity is 
often used against the Seceding ministers without ever touching the 
Question as to the lawfulness of their secession w e have equal rea- 
son to expatiate on the evil of such a* union with corrupt judicatories 
as would preclude ministers A Qm the faithful exercise of their office, 
particularly, in bearing » judicial as well as a doctrinal testimony 
against error and corruption. It is the common duty of christians to 
bear testimony by their profession and private conversation against er- 
rors which are publicly propagated ; but a public and judicial testimo* 
ny belongs to the office of ministers. When the keys with which 
Cfnrist has entrusted the ministers of the gospel are abused by a cor* 
rupt majority in any particular church to the subversion of the truth ; 
ought not those who continue faithful, though few, to make use of these 
keys in supporting it ? are we not bound to follow the example of 
Christ in bearing testimony to the truth ? For this end, said our Lord 
Jesus, was Iborn^ avid for this end came I into the world) that I might 
hear witness to the truth. The union which is the end of Christ's 
death and intercession, is the union of his people in their endeavour to 
keep Christ's word \ and in the study of holiness $ without which, they 
cannot have communion with the Father and with the Son.f The uni- 
ty for which Christ intercedes, is the unity of the Spirit 5— not of the 
Spirit of error or of carnal policy, which from worldly and selfish mo- 
tives, declines any public appearance against the evils of the times in 
which we live 5— but of the Spirit of truth, guiding us into all the truths- 
of Christ ;— -of the Spirit of counsel and of might, inspiring us with a 
holy resolution to keep the word of Christ's patience, however many 
forsake it ;— of a Spirit that bears witness of Christ, causing us also to 
bear witness 5— of a Spirit of glory and of God, resting upon those who 
are reproached for the name of Christ. 

§ 1 1. AUx. The Seceders seem to hold principles of separation 
similar to those of the ancient Novatians and JDonatists, and of the En- 
glish Brownists. 

Buf. This comparison is manifestly unjust. We had occasion for- 
merly to consider the principles of the Novatians and Donatists, and 
also those of the Brownists with regard to church communion. They 
were quite contrary to the principles of the Seceding ministers. The 
ground upon which these ministers seceded from the established church 
as represented by her judicatories was a course of defection obstinate- 
ly persisted in from various partsof reformation which she had for- 
merly attained. They never pleaded for positive signs of regeneration 
as a qualification necessary to the admission of persons as church 
members. They never allowed, with the Brownists, that the sacra- 
ments are polluted to the sincere partakers of them by the sins of fel- 
low-worshippers. Though there are some protestant churches, that 
have so many things, in their profession and habitual administration, 

• 
4 
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contrary to the scriptural characters of a true church of Christ, that 
they judge it their duty to bear testimony against them, while they ob- 
stinately persist in these things, in the way of declining actual com- 
munion with them ; yet they are far, very far from unchurching them, 
or denying them tp be true churches of Christ, or from putting them 
upon a level with the Popish church.* 

$ 12. JHex. The secession of these ministers is unprecedented in 
the history of the church of Scotland. Great defections prevailed 
there between the years 1596 and 1638. In that period, the honest 
party witnessed against these defections without erecting themselves 
into different judicatories, or any tiling like separation. They did so 
in a way of church communion.f 

Ruf. It is necessary to observe the difference between the course of 
defection between 1596 and 1638 and the course of defection which oc- 
casioned the secession of these ministers. The former was the work 
of king James and his court, in order to introduce prelacy. He first 
attempted to persuade some of the ministers to sit and vote in parlia- 
ment* In the next place, he laboured to set up constant moderators in 
presbyteries and synods. And, at lest* he triad to introduce the use 
of certain Popish ceremonies and of a liturgy into the public worship. 
But he could never get whitf could be called a free and lawful assem- 
bly to authorize any of these things. Hence the constant cry of min- 
isters and presbyteries in that period was for such an assembly consist- 
ing of members chosen according to the form and order of the church 
of Scotland. Thus the course of defection between 1596 and 1638 
was carried on violently by the civil power. But that which occasion- 
ed the secession of these ministers was carried on by assemblies chpsen 
by presbyteries after the usual manner. Thus, there was not the same 
cause for secession from the church of Scotland as represented in her 
judicatories in the former of these periods, as in the latter. But it ie 

* There may be churches, sayi the celebrated Vitringa, called christian, in which,, 
though we do not externally communicate with them at the I^ord'* table, we acknowledge 
there are true christians, belonging to the mystical body of Christ ; in the congregation, 
for example, of the Greek church, of the Mennonites, of the Remonstrants, of the breth- 
ren of the Angsbnrgh Confession. The external communion of christians, for various rea- 
sons, which were deemed convincing by the ancient church, is confined within narrower 
bounds than the internal. So that if we separate from some congregations of christians, 
the separation is only hypothetical and on account of those errors which we disapprove 
and renounce ; leaving them, in other respects, to the judgement of Christ Many pre-, 
fer a discipline which is thus more restricted, to that which is more relaxed ; lest the pub- 
lic communion of christians with those whom they know to be holding grievous error, even 
though it be not fundamental, should be considered as a communion with them in that er- 
ror, or at least should be an occasion of corrupting the doctrine of the true faith. Possunt 
dari eecleshc christiani nominis cum quibus externe non colimos communionem menses 
saene,in quibus nihilominus agnoscamus veros dari ehriatianos, qui partem faciant raystici. 
corporis Christi ; quales omnino dari credimus in csetibus ecclesise Grsecas, Mennonilarum, 
Remonstrantium et Augustan* Corfessionis, quos solos exempli causa mine allego. 
Externa enim christianorum communio ob varias rationes, quas prudentia veteribua, 
christians suasit, ad arctiores limitearestringitur quam interna : ut adeo si nos a quibusdany 
alliis coBtibus externe separemus, id sohunmodo hypothetice et restricte fiat cum respectu 
ad iilos in doclrina aut cultu errores quos fugimus et aversamur : csetera relraquimusjudieio 
Christi. Plerique existimant, prudenti® est esse subterfugere perieulum nimis» lihertates. 
et tndulgentiss ao prmtare, ut arctetur quam laxetor disciplina, ne christiani cum us publi- 
cam exercendo communionem, quos in gravi (licet forte non fundamental!) er.rore veraari 
putant, hoc ipso venire censeantur in erroris illius communionem, vel saltern, occasionenv 
pnebeant corrumpendssvens fidei doetrinse. Observat. Sacra?, lib. v. cap, l*. $ 13 t 

| Imp. Test page 163, 
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farther to be observed, that it is not true, that the contending of the 
honest party in the period between 1596 and 16S8, was always in a 
-way of church communion with the corrupt party. 

For, in the first place, many ministers' refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the pretended assemblies that were then held by the au- 
thority of the court ; such as that which met at Perth in the year 1618, 
and passed what are called the five articles of Perth. Mr. Calderwood 
says, the greatest part of the best qualified ministers through the land, 
and of the most zealous professors, refused the authority of the Perth 
assembly. Several presbyteries, ministers and professors who dis- 
owned the authority of these pretended assemblies ; must then have 
been rather considered as seceding from them, than as holding church 
communion with them. 

In the second place, the presbyteries continued in this period to 
meet regularly, for the exercise of church discipline, without any 
subordination to the bishops, and consequently not in church commu- 
nion with them. Mr. Wodrow in his history* says, Our first prelates 
were not against the meetings of presbytery in their several jurisdic- 
tions, but they continued to m«et regularly, and had almost the whole 
pf church discipline in their hands. ^Mir. Wodrow a<lds, from the re- 
marks of the reverend Mr. Robert Douglas, that he, Mr. Douglas, dealt 
"with the statesmen in the year 1662 not to prohibit presbyteries, but 
to allow them to stand as under the former bishops : for added he, if 
they are pulled down, and set up in subordination to the bishops, no 
honest minister will keep them. From this account of Mr. Douglas it 
appears, that before the year 16S8 presbyteries were not pulled Sown, 
and that they did not at that time subsist in subordination to the 
bishops. < ....... 

In the third place, the practice and sentiments of some eminent 
ministers of that period were in favour of a secession from the corrupt 
judicatories supported by the court. Mr. Calderwood in his history ,t 
f elates, that, " at a conference he had with some of the bishops, they 
" urged him to repair to the synods ; particularly the bishop of Caith- 
" ness said to him, come and say, Hie sum, [that is, I am herej and 
" then dp as jon please. But, Mr. Calderwood replied, that hie sum 
" is the question ;" adding some weighty reasons why he could not be 
present at their synods. Mr. John Welch in a letter directed to Mr. 
Bruce, after charging the bishops with perfidy and apostacy, concludes, 
" Therefore, they are not to be heard any more, in public, in consistq- 
f« ries, in colleges, or in synods ; for what fellowship hath light with 
f 1 darkness." Mr. James Melvil, in a letter to one of his brethren in 
prison, has the follwing words : " Alas ! if that spirit of zeal and 
?' courage, which sometimes reigned in our kirk, were kindled up 
" again, jt might make a few from every presbytery and province, 
« convene together in the name of Christ, and censure these corrupt 
" tibns of the kirk to the uttermost." Mr. Robert Bruce was ejected 
from his charge in the year 1 600, and banished his native country ; 
because he had not such satisfaction about the truth of Gowry's conspi- 
racy, that he could conscientiously give thanks to the Lord for the 
ltinjjfs deliverance from it. After tins time he never sat in any of the 
judicatories. Though he was allowed to return from banishment, yet 

* Vol. 6, pages 117, 118. f p «ge 687. 
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£e was confined, first to his own house at Kinnaird, and afterwards 
at Inverness and other places. But wherever he was, he still con- 
tinued to exercise his ministry with great success, without any con- 
junction with the judicatories. 

Alex. Mr. Willison, in his testimony, laments the division which 
'was occasioned by some insnaring questions proposed by Charles and 
the parliament in 1650 concerning the admission of persons who had 
been opposers of the covenanted reformation, to places of trust civil 
and military, upon a public profession of their repentance* Those 
who were for the admission or such to places of power and trust were 
called public resolutioners ; and those against it, protesters. Eminent- 
ly great and good men were upon both sides ; and some no less emi- 
nent joined neither side. Perhaps the protesters, who were the minor 
party, carried their opposition too far on so narrow a point; but they 
did not state a secession upon it. Mr. Cwrie, a minister of the estab- 
lished church asserted, that Mr. Guthrie and the other protesters in his 
4ay were as opposite in principt^oftd practice to the associate presby- 
tery, as are nadir and zenith/ <ht light and darkness. 

Muf. This remark is sufficiently confuted by Mr. Wilson of Perth 
in a passage which I shsK read to you from the Continuation of his ex- 
cellent Defence o£ Reformation Principles $* a writer whose infor- 
mation on- this su&ject cannot be disputed. 

w The principles of the associate presbytery," says he, " which are 
"fully and plainly laid down in the assertory part of the Act and Tes- 
" timony $ are the same with those which were professed and main- 
" tained by James Guthrie and the other protesters in his day. As t6 
" the manner of testifying for these principles, the associate presby te- 
« ry do testify in the same way and manner that the eminent minister 
" Mr. James Guthrie and the other protesters in his day did testify; 
" as may appear from the foMowing particular instances." 

" Imo, The protesters in the former period disowned the authority 
" and constitution of the assemblies that met in the years 1651 and 
" 1652 : Even so the associate presbytery have, upon just and weighty 
tf grounds, disowned the authority and constitution of the present judi- 
" catories, by their act dated at Edinburgh, May 1739." 

" 2rfo, Mr. Guthrie and the other protesters in his day, continued to 
** exercise their ministry, after some of them were deposed by the pre* 
" tended judicatories at that time. And I suppose it will not be con- 
" troverted by any that know the history of our church, that these de- 
" posed ministers continued to exercise their ministry in as free and 
" full a manner as formerly. Even so the ministers of the associate 
" presbytery, the most part of them, have been prosecuted untodeposi- 
" turn by the pretended assemblies at this day; but do continue to ex- 
" ercise their ministry notwithstanding the pretended sentence passed 
" against them." 

" Stio, Mr. Guthrie and the protesters in his day. met together in 
" distinct judicatories, and exercised the keys of government and 
t* discipline in a distinct judicative capacity from those who were » 
" called the public resolutioners. Even so the Seceding ministers ex- 
P ercise the key of government and discipline in a distinct capacity 
ff from the present judicatories. There was a presbytery of Iinlith- 

• Pages 501—504. 
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"gow, composed of public resotationersi and another, Waring the 
" same name, composed of protesters. In the bounds of Stating 
« presbytery, the protesters and the public resolutioners met in din- 
" tinct presbyteries $ the former at Stirling, and the other at AUoa* 
« The public resolutioners, in their paper, entitled. The Protestation, 
" given in to the general assembly, July 21st, 165$, say, The protest- 
« ers meeting then in Edinburgh without order, after a little pause, 
" did constitute themselves in an ecclesiastical judicatory, wherein 
« magisterially they define things so prejudicial to us, as not only per* 
"JectUj obstructed ail peace, but also sounded the alarm to a new con- 
"fliet, by emitting a paper, wherein they peremptorily conclude, among 
« the chief causes of the Lord's controversy with the land, the public 
" resolutions and the preceding assembly to haw a special place." 

« The paper now mentioned^ is written on the resolution side; and 
« therefore, the above expressions are in a style reflecting upon the 
" protesters. But we may gather from them the following plain facts* 
" into, That the protesters did m*et at Edinburgh, and did constitute 
« themselves into an ecclesiasticaliudicatory, distinct from those of 
" the public resolutioners. Stdo, That th* protesters did exercise the 
« the keys of government and discipline in * distinct judicative capa- 
« city. This they did three ways : 1st, They condemned the pre- 
« ceding assembly. Sndly, They condemned the public resolutions : 
« which two, they judicially condemn, as having a special place in the 
« chief causes of God's controversy with the land. Sdly, They emit 
" a paper containing their above conclusions : and this is the same 
" upon, the matter with the proceedings of the associate presbytery in 
" emitting their Act and Testimony." 

From the instances now given, it appears, that the practice of the 
Seceding ministers, in constituting themselves into an ecclesiastical 
judicatory, distinct from the judicatories of the established church, 
was not unprecedented even in the history of the church of Scotland. 

$ IS. Alex. These ministers have set an example of separation 
which has been too much followed. The divisive spirit that now pre- 
vails, tramples upon all order, and tends to produce universal con- 
fusion. 

Euf. Who are the greatest promoters of this disorder? Those who 
zealously contend that the Lord Jesus, the only Head of the church, 
has appointed such a particular form of presbyterial church govern- 
ment as is calculated in the best manner for the preservation of both 
truth and peace? or those who hold that there is no particular form 
ef church government of Christ's institution? The Seceding minis- 
ters are most decisively of the former persuasion $ while it is too evi- 
dent, that the latter opinion prevails among their opposers. The truth 
is, there is no other basis upon which oroer and peace will ever be 
restored to the church of Christ, than that of submission to his au- 
thority, determining the form of church government in opposition to 
prelacy on the one hand, and to independency on the other. 

With regard to the example of the secession made by these minis- 
ters, I am persuaded that there would be fewer separations, (and no 
unnecessary ones,) from particular churches, if none would withdraw 
from them but upon parallel ground, and in the same manner, in 
which these ministers withdrew from the church of Scotland, as she 
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ii represented in her judicatories. The ground upon which they pro- 
ceeded in their secession was no private or personal cause of their 
own, but the public cause of the Redeemer's Spiritual Kingdom ; it 
was no new paradox or doubtful opinion, but principles certainly con* 
taibed in the word of God, and plainly declared in the subordinate 
standards of that very church from which they seceded. Nor did 
they take this step, till they were precluded from every other way in 
. which they could maintain a faithful testimony against the deviations 
which had been, and were continuing to be made from those princi- 
ples* In short, the design of their secession was do other than that of 
aouuntaining the measure of reformation, or of conformity to the word 
of God in doctrine, worship, discipline and government, which the 
church of Scotland had once attained* 

Jbx. The shadows of the evening admonish is to put a stop to our 
Conversation at present* I hope we shall have another opportunity af- 
terwards of pursuing our enquiry into the principles of the Seceders. 

Mqf> Before we part, allow me to add two remarks s 

The first is, that, as these four ministers did not make secession 
from the established church as represented in her judicatories, till 
they found that they could not avoid it without retracting a necessary 
protestation which they had made for the liberty of testifying against 
the corruptions of these judicatories ; so their act of constituting them- 
selves into a presbytery, towards the end of the year 1783, was no rash 
or inconsiderate step. "Near two days," says Mr. Wilson, who was 
one of them, " were spent in prayer and serious reasoning on this head, 
"•in which they endeavoured to compare the word and providences to- 
« tether. In their meetings on these days," adds he, u and partieu- 
" lady in the act of prayer by which the presbytery was constituted, 
" they experienced something of the Lord's gracious presence and 
" special countenance." 

The other remark is, That the ministers who composed the associate 
presbytery withdrew gradually from the communion of the established 
church, as they attained more enlarged views of the cause in which 
they were engaged. The rise of the secession, says a judicious writer, 
who was well acquainted with these ministers and their proceedings,* 
was the dawning of a new day, a day which, at first, was known only 
to the Lord. r fte four brethren were far from acting upon any pre- 
conceived plan. The Lord led them by a way they knew not, from 
one step to another. In the beginning of their dispute with the judi- 
catories of the established church, they had no apprehension of a sepa* 
ration. As Luther had, at 'first, but a very imperfect knowledge of 
the Popish abominations and of the, reformation which was necessary. 
So these ministers, for several years, found themselves but gradually 
emerging out of the darkness of a long and deep apostacy from the 
covenanted reformation. Though the occasion of the secession was 
the testifying of these ministers against some particular evils which 
had recently taken place ; yet even the first statement of it in 1T33 
was upon the general ground ef a course of defection, persisted in by 
thejudicatories from the principles of that reformation. 

The associate presbytery advanced a step farther in stating the 
grounds of the secession, when they published what has been called 

* Dkplay of the SeeetttasTestunony, vol. 2, pages 382, 383. 
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their Extrajudicial Testimony in May 1734 % the design of wttcit warf 
to explain the reasons of the protestation, which they had enfaredy 
the preceding year, before the commission of the general assembly., 
For, in that work, some particular evils, not mentioned in their former 
representations before the judicatories are brought forward among the 
reasons of the secession ; and the introduction opened the way for a 
farther enlargement of their testimony by some historical observations 
on the state of the church of Scotland, both in her reforming and in 
her declining periods. 

But the associate presbytery made the chief advance in exhibiting 
the grounds of their secession, by enacting and publishing the Judicial 
Testimony. When they entered on the formation of this deed, they 
determined to trace the defections of the church of Scotland, as f%r 
back as the year 1650; being convinced of the connexion between a 
sincere and particular mourning for the sins of the present time, and 
the particular acknowledgment of the defections ot former periods $ 
and that present evils are the native consequences of former iniquities. 

The design of the Judicial Testimony was much promoted by a new 
Formula or set of questions, which the associate presbytery appointed 
to be put to ministers at their ordination, in place of the Formula used 
by the established church, which had been agreed on by the assembly 
in 1711. For besides some material additions in the new Formula 
with regard to the secession cause, the old Formula omitted several 
things that are specified in the new one. Particularly, the old Formu- 
la took no notice of the confession of faith as received by the assembly 
in 1647, but only as ratified by law in 1690 : it took no notice of the 
larger and shorter catechisms ; nor of the propositions concerning 
church government, which were received by the assembly in 1645 ; 
nor of the covenants national and solemn league ; nor of the covenant- 
ing period at all. It took no notice of our presbyterial worship* 
government and discipline as sworn to in the covenants now mention- 
ed ; but only as " presently authorized and practised, and now so 
" happily established." 

In fine, when the associate presbytery made their declinature, in 
the year 1739, they declared themselves more fully and plainly with 
respect to the judicatories of the established church, than they had 
hitherto done. They directly avowed themselves to.be in a state of 
secession from the whole organized body of the present national 
church. Accordingly, about this time, they ceased to have ministerial 
communion with any ministers of the established church ; and would 
no longer admit any who remained in the communion of that church 
to hold communion with them in sealing ordinances. Hence the 
members of the associate presbytery now judged it incumbent on them, 
in their public ministrations, to call their hearers to come out of that 
corrupt communion, shewing them the sinfulness and danger of con- 
tinuing in it. Ebenezer Erskine, for example, in a sermon on Psalm, 
ii. 6, has these words: "When manifest treasons are committed 
" against the King of Zion ; when corruptions either in principle or 
" practice, are allowed and not purged out by discipline $ when the 
" majority of a church and of her judicatories are in a conspiracy; the 
" plain command in that case is, to come out from among them and to> 
" be separate, not to touch the unclean thing, that the Lord may receive 



*iis. "When the corrupt party are few, they are to be cast out; bat 
« when the body or majority of the church becomes wicked, then the 
« sound part id to withdraw from her." 
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The secession of these ministers justifiable on other grounds than their violent extrusion J- 
iThe import of Scotland's covenanted reformation. ....Of the public resolutions in 1650...- 
The sin of ministers in accepting of the inHrilg» n c es in the reign of Charles the second...- 
Hie sinfulness of the Addresses of thanks tnat were pv««txited to James the second for 
his toleration.....Omi88ions of the church of* Scotland at the revolution i^ 1688.. ...Evils in 
the manner in which religion was then settled by the parliament of ScotlattdL^.Taking 

the oath of abjuration a national sin The form of swearing by kissing a book, sinful..... 

The errors of Mr. Simson and Mr. Campbell, with the opposite truths asserted and 
maintained by the associate presbytery Due censure of error in the eases of Mr. Sim- 
son and Mr. Campbell neglected by the general assembly^... An, expression in the Judi- 
cial Testimony concerning the prevalence of error, vindioated.....Two articles of the 
associate presbytery's acknowledgment of sins* vindicated; one with regard to the 
general assembly's condemnation of the testimony and declinature of that presbytery* 
the other with regard to Mr. Whitefield's ministrations and the work said to attend 
fhem.....ConeluskJh of the review of Mr. Wilfison't objections against the Judicial Testi- 
mony of the associate presbytery .....Of the abuse of lots»...Of the evU of the mason 



The last conversation led Alexander to doubt the correctness of the 
Account which Mr. Willison gives of the Seceding ministers in his 
Impartial Testimony. He found, that, though Mr. Willison says, the 
majority of the assembly, that met in the year 1 734,' was on the side of 
peace and truth; and that, though, they .removed, some part of the 

grounds of the secession, particularly, by repealing two acts ; one that 
ad been passed in 1730 against the recording of reasons of dissent, 
and the other, the act passed in 1732 about the method of planting 
vacant churches; yet the principal grounds were not, removed, but 
rather aggravated by that assembly. He was surprised to learn from 
Rufus, that the judicatories of the established church, and not these 
four ministers, were receding from the constitutional principles of the 
church of Scotland ; and that the former might, therefore, be justly 
accounted the separatists, while the latter were doing nothing but what 
the ministers of that church were bound to do according to her acts 
and constitutions. He wondered to hear, that the ministers who be* 
longed to what Mr. Willison Calls the faithful body, preferred the 
communion of the corrupt party to that of these ministers ; who were 
neither doing, nor proposing to do, any thing but what the faithful body 
had long urged the judicatories to do ; namely, that they should judi- 
cially approve the reformation attained by the church of Scotland in 
the period between 1638 and 1649; and that they should judicially 
acknowledge and condemn the backstidings of the church from that 
reformation. Earnestly desirous, therefore* of more information con- 
cerning the principles of the secession, Alexander came, one day, to 
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Bnfus' house, and having found htm engaged to the perusal of Mr. 
Wilson's Defence of the Reformation Principles of the church tf Soot- 
land, began a conversation with him in the following manner. 

Jilex. I have usually considered the subjects in dispute between the 
established church or Scotland and the Seceders as trifling, and the 
harsh acrimonious manner in which the controversy has been carried 
on, as disgusting. 

Ruf. Have you read this book, which I have in my hand ? 

Alex, t have sometimes looked into it ; but the opinion I entertain- 
ed of the subject, hindered from reading it. 

Ruf. It is a pity, that prejudice has so long debarred you from the 
pleasure of seeing a firm and i mpartial adherence to truth and evidence 
joined with a conscientious enocuvouT to do justice to an opponent, as 
eminently exemplified, as I have ever known in any controversial 
writing. Mr. Wilson had good reason to say, with Paul, I speak the 
wards of truth and soberness. Considered as a defence of the seces- 
sion cause, his work is unanswerable ; and the attempt of his opponent 
to answer it, could neither promote the peace of his own mind, nor the 
edification of the church of Christ. 

Jilex. Hereafter I mean to give a work, you recommend so highly, 
an attentive perusal t at present I wish to have some farther conversa- 
tion on the grounds of the secession, which you entertained me with 
an account of, at our last interview. I own, with Mr. Willison, that 
the assembly's violent extrusion of these ministers was too severe. 
You have endeavoured to shew, that obstinacy in a coarse of defection 
from a pure profession of religion formerly attained, renders it war- 
rantable to secede from a particular church, even when she holds so 
much of the christian religion, and has so many of God's people in her 
communion, that she may be called, in a large sense, a true church of 
Christ. But an advocate for what is termed catholic communion as- 
serts, that " the Seceders missed their course, when they rested their 
" vindication upon this ground, or upon any other than their violent 
<* extrusion."* 

Ruf. With regard to the actual event of the secession, the sentence 
of the assembly's commission in 1733, suspending these ministers from 
the exercise of their office, was, no doubt, the immediate occasion of 
it ; as, by this sentence, they were precluded from bearing a necessary 
testimony in the way of communion with the established church. It is 
also allowed, that this sentence increased the grounds of. their seces- 
sion, especially considering that, in 1734, this sentence though upon 
some political considerations, the synod of Perth and Sterling was 
then impowered to loose the four ministers from it, was never repealed 
either materially or formally; and considering, that these ministers 
pleaded for the repeal of it, not merely in justice to themselves, but to 
injured truth; and in order to prevent such a sinful act or sentence 
from being transmitted to future generations as a standing act of the 
national church. There were, however, other instances of tyranny 
in the administration, which these ministers produced as grounds of 
their secession ; such as, the continued practice of settling ministers 
in parishes without the consent of the people 5 their denouncing the 
highest censures of the church against ministers who Ventured to dis- 

* Plea fqr Catholic Sacramental Communion, page $48, note. 



pease sealing ordinance* to inch of the people a* conscientiously de- 
dined receiving these ordinances from intruders; and their contemp- 
tuous treatment ef the representations and petitions of ministers and 
ether church members concerning the public grievances. 

Another ground, on which these ministers vindicated their secession, 
was, that pernicious errors, brought to the bar of the assembly, either 
received no censure at all, or so doe censure ; and that the truth was 
not judicially asserted, as it ought to have been, in express opposition 
to the terms m which the errors had been taught. The false doctrines, 
thus connived at, were such as affected the foundations of both natural 
and revealed religion ; as we shall see when we come to consider these 
errors. The Seceding ministers judged, that, in order to warrant 
their return to communion with the judicatories of the established 
church, nothing less was necessary, than a particular condemnation of 
these errors and a particular assertion of the contrary Divine truths. 

Farther, these ministers vindicated their secession on this ground, 
that they could not discharge the duties incumbent on them as minis- 
ters of Christ; while they continued in communion with judicato- 
ries, that were obstinately persisting in a course of backsliding. The 
key of discipline and government as well as that of doctrine ought to 
be exercised by Christ's ministers. But when the majority in the 
judicatories of a particular church are going on in a course of defection 
and refuse to reform, then the smaller number must be reduced to this 
alternative ; they must either leave the majority in order to exercise 
. the key of discipline and government separately; or, continuing in 
communion with them, give up the exercise of that key into the hands 
*f these, who are manifestly perverting it to purposes quite contrary 
to the end, for which Christ committed it to his ministers. It is 
evident, that, in the case supposed, the smaller number ought to take 
the former course, and jointly exercise the keys, with which Christ has 
intrusted them, in displaying a banner for his truths and ordinances 
against all contrary errors and corruptions. If H be urged, that they 
are a small number, an obscure handful, it must still be answered, that 
It is not multitude, but truth, that supports a religious cause. .There 
are three important duties which faithful ministers are concerned to. 
\Hscharge. First, they ought not only to preach the truths of Christ 
individually, but also to assert them judicially, or in their joint capa- 
city, in opposition to any errors by which the people of God are in dan* 
ger of being seduced, secondly, they ought not only to preach against 
public evils individually; but also to condemn them judicially, or in 
their united capacity 5 and censure such as are openly chargeable with 
them, according td the holy discipline that Christ has appointed to be 
exercised in his church. Thirdly, it is the duty of the ministers of the 
word to commit the ministerial trust to faithful men, according to the 
Divine command delivered by the apostle, £ Tim. ii 2. The Secede 
ing ministers shew, that their continuing in the communion of the 
established church, as it is represented by its judicatories, is inconsist- 
ent with the faithful discharge of the duty incumbent on them, in these 
respects, as ministers of Jesus Christ. 

Mtx. Ministers may discharge the duty of bearing testimony against 
the wrong acts and decisions of judicatories by dissents and protests,. 
without leaving the communion of the church. 
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• Buf. These ministers answered this exception; first, by shewing, 
that they had endeavoured to maintain a testimony in the way of com- 
munion *>y such dissents and protests; and that they had been pre- 
cluded from continuing to do so by the act in 1730, against recording 
wessons of dissent from the decisions of the judicatories, and by a vio- 
lent extrusion from the communion of the church. And, secondly, 
they answered this exception by giving reasons why such dissents and 
protests could not, in the present case between them and the judicato- 
ries of the established church, be reckoned a sufficient testimony for 
truth, nor a sufficient discharge of the duty incumbent on them as 
ministers of Christ; One of these reasons is, that the granting of such 
dissents and protests to be, in all cases, a sufficient discharge of the 
duty of ministers with regard to public evils, would open a door to th^ 
most corrupt mixture in the house of God. At this rate, under the 
pretext of such dissents and protests, Arians, Socinians, Arminians 
and Calvinists may be conjoined in the same ecclesiastical body; a 
combination which could scarcely be accounted a church confessing the 
name of Christ; - Hence in any particular case, the supposition, that 
•such dissents and protests would discharge the duty of a minister with 
regard to public evils, ought not to be admitted, without considering 
the nature and circumstances of these evils. 'A second reason is, that, 
while the supreme judicatory of a particular church justifies its un- 
righteous acts, by which any truth of God lies wounded and bleeding 
in the streets, without any judicial testimony being given to it, a dis- 
sent or protest in the records of the judicatory is not a sufficient dis- 
charge of the trust committed to ministers ; it is not a fulfilling of their 
ministry. A few members of a court may have such dissents and 
protests recorded ; and jet be chargeable with tamely surrendering 
the key of discipline and government into the hands of such as are 
suppressing Divine truth and supporting error. The protest or dis- 
sent of such -members bears no proportion to the injury done to truth 
by the unrighteous decisions of the court; and their refusing to make 
a public and judicial acknowledgment of the truth, in express opposi- 
tion to error, is a refusing to give the Redeemer that honour, which 
belongs to him before a wicked and perverse feneration, Matth. xii. 
32, S3. Mark viii. 38. A third reason which they gave respected the 
case of the church of Scotland at that time ; namely, that dissents and 
protests in the records of the judicatories afforded no relief to such as 
could not conscientiously submit to the ministry of intruders or their 
supporters ; unless the dissenters or protesters would also proceed to 
act, as distinct judicatories, in sending to the aggrieved such as they 
might conscientiously receive as sent and faithful ministers of Jesus 
Christ." •■.-■(■• 

• Thus, though the extrusion of these ministers was the immediate 
occasion .of the secession ; yet the other public evils already mention- 
ed, in a connected view, and as aggravated by the obstinacy of the 
judicatories in refusing to acknowledge them and to return to Scot* 
land's covenanted reformation ; nay, all the public evils specified in 
the Judicial Testimony published in 1737, Were grounds of the seces- 
sion, as they were evils belonging to the course of defection from that 
reformation, and evils against which a consistent and faithful testi- 
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jnony could not be maintained in a way of communion with the estab- 
lished church.* 

Alex. Mr. Willison's opinion ot the Associate Presbytery's Judicial 

Testimony, is, That, though there am many good things in it, there 

•are also many mistakes in it, and misrepresentations of facts, very 

harsh and unsuitable expressions, and bitteh reflections against their 

brethren, and even our worthy forefathers. t 

Buf. Whatever regard is due to Mr. Willison** authority, still a 
mater regard is due to truth. Such a general charge against the Ju- 
dicial Testimony of the Associate Presbytery ought not to be admitted 
without enquiring how it is supported. Has Mr. Wiiiison pointed out 
these mistakes, misrepresentations, harsh and unsuitable expressions 
and bitter reflections ? 

§ 15. Mex. I mean to propose the instances he gives of passages 
blameable in these respects. But, in the first place, I wish to hear 
what you mean by Scotland's covenanted reformation. 

Buf* By this expression is meant whatever conformity to the word 
r of God was attained by the church of Scotland in doctrine, worship and 
government. There were two remarkable periods of this reformation. 
•The first was between 1560 and 1596; a period full of memorable 
events; such as, the abolishing of the pope's authority in Scotland in 
the year 1560; the adoption of the first confession of faith ; the plant- 
ing of ministers in the generality of .parishes through the kingdom ; 
the establishment of the scriptural government of the church in the 
due subordination of congregational elderships to presbyteries, of pres- 
byteries to synods, and of synods to a general assembly ; the adoption 
of the first and second books of discipline ; the swearing and subscrib- 
ing of the national covenant by persons of all ranks in the years 1581 
and 1590. The second period of the reformation in Scotland was be- 
tween 1638 and 1650. . In this period, sound doctrine was more 
clearly and fully stated in the confession of faith and in the larger and 
shorter catechisms compiled by the Westminster assembly and re* 
ceived by the church of Scotland, in opposition not only to Popish, but 
to Arminian and other errors. In this period, the purity of Divine, 
worship was maintained and promoted by the assemby at Glasgow in 
1638 declaring the five articles of Perth to be abjured by the national 
covenant; and still more in the year 1645, bv the church's receiving 
£he directory for worship agreed on by the M estminster assembly. 
The assembly at Glasgow now mentioned asserted the Divine right of 
.presbyterial church government and the intrinsic power of the church 
to meet and act by virtue of the authority granted to her by Jesus 
Christ her only Head ; apd afterward in the year 1645 the assembly 
received the form of church government agreed on by the Westminster 
assembly, in which the scripture warrant for presbyterial courts, and 
their gradual subordination are more particularly declared. This wis 
a covenanting period.' The national covenant was renewed in 1638 
with a new bona against prelatical innovations. In 1 643 the. solemn 
league and covenant was entered into by the body of people of Scot- 
land in conjunction with their neighbours in England and Ireland: 

* Mr. Wilson's Defence of Re£ Princ. p. 1 43, 144. And Mr. Gib's Display, p. 4S, 4G. 

.»....■', 

f Impart Test page 160. 
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which league wis also renewed in Scotland in 1646, with an aclroow- 
ledgment of sins and an engagement to duties. In this period, the 
church honestly endeavoured to attain purity of church communion. 
Episcopalians, Independents, Anabaptists were riot admitted to sacra- 
mental communion, till th*y had acknowledged the sinfulness of tfcefr 
errors and offensive practices. Many acts were passed against evils 
that are commonly overlooked or connived at $ such as, the public ex- 
hibition of images of Jesus Christ, the superstitious observation of days, 
promiscuous dancing, contemptuous or disaffected speech** concern- 
ing the cause of God which the church and land had engaged bj 
solemn covenant to maintain. The Lord's work, in this period, r?as 
carried on with deep humiliation and mourning. It has been often and 
justly observed concerning Scotland in 1638, that it might then be 
called Bochim. The parliament of England and the Westminster 
assembly had monthly fasts. Such are the particulars that charac- 
terise Scotland's covenanted reformation. 

Mtx; Many think the associate presbytery have lavished too much 
praise on these periods, particularly on the last of them ; when these 
reformers proposed to enjoin submission to presbyteriaf church govern- 
ment and the taking of the solemn league under civil penalties. With 
regard to persecution, they have been represented as no less charge*, 
able with it than Charles the first or Archbishop Laud. "The Puri- 
« tans in this period," says a late writer, « retaliated upon the bishops 
« and clergy all the ill usage and intolerance of which they had thero- 
« selves soheavily complained." 11 

Jtaf. The Presbyterian ministers, in this period, though they held 
the intrinsic power of the church, and her independence on the state 
in opposition to the Brastian opinion,! were solicitous to have their 
judicial deeds ratified by the civil authority % and when these were 
agreeable to the mind of the civil magistrate, he was ready to enact 
the .observance of them under civil penalties. But from the associate 
presbytery's adherence to the covenanted reformation it cannot be in- 
ferred, that they approved the cotnpulsorylaws made in its favour. 
No one can make such an inference, who duly considers the presby- 
tery's limitation of their adherence in these words: "Since the church* 
"while militant is in an imperfect state, it is not intended to affirm, 
"that, in the above-mentioned period, there was nothing defective or 
"wanting as to the beauty and -order of the house of God, or that there 
" was nothing culpable in the administration." 

The assertion, however, which you mentioned, of a late writer is a 
palpable falsehood. When the Puritans obtained the administration 
of the civil government, did they establish any such courts as those of 
the star-chamber and high commission P Did they fine, imprison, set 
in the pillory, and banish any for speaking or writing against presby- 
tery or the solemn league ; as many Puritans were used for speaking 
and writing against prelacy, superstitious ceremonies, and stageplays 
tending to the corruption of morals ? The parliament appointed a com- 
mittee to receive complaints of the insufficiency or offences of the 
clergy in the several counties. The consequence was, that many were 

* Haweia* Cbareh History, page S7S. 

j- The administration of the discipline and government of the church, aecortjing to the. 
Erastians, belongs to the civil magistrate. 
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tpcted from their charges.* Bat the parliament was so far from using 
severity, that they ordered the ejected ministers (whatever waa the 
cause of their ejectment,) to receive the fifth part of their former m- 
come.t How different was this treatment from that which the Pres- 
byterian ministers met with, upon the restoration of Charles the secoud, 
when they were deprived of their livings, without being allowed one 
farthing; and two or three years after, were banished from cities, 
market towns, and even their own houses ; and were liable to severe 
fines and imprisonment for venturing sometimes to exercise their 
ministry ! I shall only add with regard to these acts of parliament 
that enjoined the taking of the solemn league and submission to pres- 
hyteriaj order under civil penalties, allowance should be made for the 
difference between their circumstances and ours. The case of Scot- 
land at that time, as one observes, was somewhat peculiar in this 
respect, that the emmies of the reformation of religion in that king- 
dom, were at the same time, enemies to its civil constitution and liber- 
ties. And therefore it cafeaot be inferred, from their having thought it 
necessary, in such peculiar tArcumstances, to retiuire a profession of 
adherence to the cause of the reformation in which they were then 
engaged, under civil penalties, that they would have thought it neces- 
sary to require that profession under civil penalties, in our present 
ctrctmatences, when people of different and opposite religious denomi- 
nations agree in the common character of good and peaceable mem- 
bers of the civil stated 

As to the praise which the associate presbytery have bestowed on 
this period, they have stated the grounds of it Their commendations 
of what God men did for his church, are confirmed by die testimonies 
of many faithful ministers who lived in that time.|| 

* life of Butter, port lit, page 19. 

f Pierce's Vindication of the Dissenters, page 214. 

t Display of the Secession Testimony, vol. 2d, page 523. 



|| See Rutherford's and Bailie's Letters, Brown of Wamphray '• Apoiogetieal Relation, 
many testimonies in Naphtali and the Cloud of Witnesses. The notion, which is now 
generally entertained, of this period, is derived from the caricature of it in Hume's History 
of England. How different is his account of the Scots reformers and of the members of 
the long parliament in England from the account given of them by Rapin, whom Hume 
himself, in his Political Discourses, calls the most judicious of historians! According to 
Mr. Bailie and other contemporaries who had the best opportunities of being acquainted 
with the members of that parliament, they were indeed an illustrious band of patriots* 
Bat, at a valuable writer observes, " their noble sentiments, their wise and vigorous pro- 
" ceedings in defending the cause of true religion and civil liberty, are seldom to be fully 
" or fairly learned from the admired pages of the later tribe of historiographers; whose 
" partial accounts, distorted pictures, and bad reflections and insinuations exhibit vile libele* 
" instead of histories, of the characters and transactions of the times of reformation.' ' One 
instance may be given, at H relates to the subject here treated of u The controversy,'* 
says Hume, " between the parties,* [to wit, between Charles the first and the long par* 
liament,]'* was almost wholly theological, and that of the most frivolous and ridiculous 
w 1und. "The grievances, which tended chiefly to inflame the parliament and nation, were 
" the surplice, the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted on approaching it, the 



" liturgy, the breach of the sabbath, embroidered copes, lawn sleeves, the use of the ring 

baptism." Just as if the moral evil of introducing «ueh 



M in marriage and of the cross in . 

things into the worship of God were small ; because the things considered in themselves 1 
and without any relation to that worship, are trivial or indifferent : or as if there were little 
er no evil m gross idolatry ; because, as the apostle s^ys, an idol is nothing in the world. 
Indeed Hume's apology for the superstitions of archbishop Laud might serve as a pretext 
for the grossest idolatry. " Laud," says he, " corrected the errors of the first reformers, 
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Mex. Presbyterian divines own, that the magistrate has much powe*' 
circa sacra, but no power in sacris, no power that is properly or for-* 
mally ecclesiastical, his power being* only civil. 

Ruf. The members of the associate presbytery avoided loose and 
ambiguous expressions in declaring their principles. One of them ob- 
serves, that though our divines own that the magistrate has a power 
circa sacra, they always limit or qualify this power; otherwise, I am 
afraid, adds that judicious writer, that under the terms, much power 
circa sacra, the most part of what Erastians plead for may be includ- 
ed ; such as, the subordination of church courts to the civil magistrate, 
the liberty of appeal to him from their sentences, and the delivering up 
to his disposal the whole external order and government of the church.* 
But it has always been uniformly taught by the ministers belonging to 
the communion of the associate presbytery, that the judicial cognis- 
ance of doctrines, of Divine worship, of the discipline and govern- 
ment of the church, as revealed in the holy scriptures, and the judicial 
censure of contrary opinions and practice*? belong exclusively to the 
church of Christ; and that no authoritative judgement concerning 
matters of religion is competent to civil magistrates as such. ^. . 

$ 16. Alex. Before I bring forward Mr. Willison's objections against 
the Judicial Testimony of the associate presbvtery, I may propose one 
or two that have been offered by others ; particularly one with regard 
to the public resolutions, as they were called, of the commission of the 
assembly in 1650. Some consider it as a doubtful matter how far the 
commission or the assembly was chargeable with sin in proposing or 
approving these resolutions. 

Ruf. These resolutions were proposed by the commission in answer 
to two insnaring questions put to them by the kins and parliament 
with regard to those who discovered disaffection both to the cause of 
civil liberty and to the covenanted reformation. First, it was asked, 
whether such might be admitted into the army ? and the commission 
granted, that in a case of great and evident necessity, all fencible per- 
sonst in the land should be raised and permitted to fight against 
CromwelPs party; hoping, however, that officers of known integrity 
and affection to the cause of God will be taken special notice of. 

Some time afterward, the other question was put to the commission ^ 
whether, or not, such persons might be admitted to be members of the 
committee of estates and other places of civil trust, on satisfying the 
kirk for the offence for which they were excluded ? and whether the 
act of classes, which had been passed only about a year before, and by 
which some were excluded for Kfe, some for ten, seme for five years, 
might not be repealed ? and the commission by another resolution 
gave way to the repeal. 

The article of the Judicial Testimony asserting; the sinfulness of 
these resolutions appears highly reasonable in the first place, because 

" and presented .to the affrjghtened and astonished mind some sensible eiterior observ- 
**■ ances which might occupy it during its religious exercises and abate the violence of iisdis- 
" appointed efforts. The thought no longer bent on that Divine and mysterious essence, 
" so superior to the narrow capacities of mankind, was able by means of the new model off 
" devotion to relax itself in the contemplation of pictures, postures, vestments, building*.'* 
That a professed infidel should write such things, is no wonder; but to find them imbjbect 
apd often repeated by professed christians and protestants is deplorable indeed ! 

• Wilson's Defence, page 268. t 'Or persons able to bear anna. 



tftese resolutions were, contrary to the acknowledgment of sins and en- 
gagement to; duties with which they had brittle before accompanied 
tttetr ^renovation- of the solemn league/ In their acknowledgment of 
aais^theysay, "To this day we have not made it wrstuty? that judi- 
catories i»ri« armies should consist of, and that places of power and 
« trust should be filled with, men of a blameless and christian conver- 
" sation,' of known integrity, and approver fidelity, affection and fceal 
<* vnto the cause of @od." In their engagement to duties they say, 
* We shall, according to our places and calling endeavour that jum* 
« catories and all places of power and trust, both in kirk and state, 
<* may Consist of, and be "filled with men of known good affection 
" to the ca^ise of God and of a blameless and christian, conversation." 
By such a solemn confession and engagement, the sin of these resolu- 
tions, as the Judicial Testimony says, was more aggravated than it 
would otherwise have been; 

- In the next .place,; the resolutions corrupted the communion of the 
church: for, as the associate presbytery say in their acknowledgment 

Aging, "-these enemies ton covenanted work of reformation were sud* 
tenly received into full church communion and fellowship,' m oppe- 
<c sition to the act of assembly appointing such disaffected persons to 
«* toe censured." With regard to their profession of satisfying the 
fcirk, there was so little appearance of sincerity in it from their known 
principles' and habitual conduct, that bishop Burnet in his history calls 
tt-a mock penitence and a matter of great scandal. 

- In thetluvd place, the consequences of these public resolutions were 
mogtrdeplerable. The church was thereby- divided. They who ad- 
hered to these resolutions were called resolutioners* A considerable 
body on the other hand of ministers and elders who declared against 
them, were called protesters. Great numbers, who by means of these 
resolutions got into places of power and trust, were afterwards abettors 
of i^bjured prelacy, of the impious acts condemning the solemn league 
and covenant as treasonable^ and of a bloody 'persecution of all who 
owned that Sacred engagement. 

§17. Ahx. Some nave thought, that the Presbyterian ministers, 
who, in the reign of Charles the second accepted his indulgences, are 
censured too severely by the associate presbytery. Many of them 
were godly ministers. 

Buf. Ine associate presbytery testified against these indulgences; 
because they flowed from the king's supremacy; by which he assumed 
that government of the church which the Lord Jesus has appointed her 
officers only .to administer. • As this supremacy was exercised in 
granting these indulgences j so it was acknowledged and submitted to 
in accepting them, fiv virtue of an authority derived from this supre- 
macy, the privy council assumed the actual exercise of church power, 
in judging of tne gifts and qualifications of ministers; in planting and 
transplanting them at their pleasure; in framing and prescribing 
canons for the exercise of the ministerial office $ acts, which by virtue 
of Christ's institution are competent to church officers only, being 
quite beyond the sphere of the civil magistrate. 

The associate presbytery also condemns these indulgences on ac/- 
count of the restrictions to which ministers were thereby subjected in 
the exercise of their ministry. By these indulgences, they were %• 

S9 
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bidden to lecture on any part of scripture before sefrmon ; they were 
prohibited from departing out of the bounds of the parish where they 
resided, without being permitted by the bishop of the diocess ; from 
preaching in any other places than kirks ; and from admitting to their 
communion, or pulpit, any minister not indulged under pain of being 
deposed by the oishon of the diocess. And while they were strictly 
forbidden m these indulgences to utter any seditious expressions in the 
pulpit or elsewhere, it v plain from the acts of the parliament and 
council at this time, that faithful ministerial freedom in testifying 
against the perfidy and treachery of all ranks of persons in the viola- 
tion of the solemn league, was forbidden under the name of seditious 
expression. 

The Judicial Testimony admits, that many of those, who were in* 
snared by these indulgences, were otherwise eminent lights. But 
their godliness could neither justify their acceptance of such indulgen- 
ces, nor Temove the guilt ift which the land was thereby involved. A 
most faithful and zealous minister, Mr. M'Ward, in a letter subjoined 
to his " Earnest Contendings," says of these indulged ministers ; " All 
" of us, will grant, that many of them are godly men ; but, alas ! their 
" godliness, as it has been pleaded, is more prejudicial to the work 
" and interest of Christ, tban the ungodliness of all the prelates and 
« curates." '. ■ 
- JlUx. It may be granted, that this indulgence, on the magistrate's 

Eirt, was a sinful encroachment upon Christ's headship over his church, 
ut as to worthy ministers, who, as Mr. Willison says, always refused, 
that they accepted the indulgence upon the terms of the king and 
council, f though they preached in the churches assigned them by these 
rulers,) and who did not observe these terms ; and who, on tiiat ae» 
count, were afterwards turned out; it would be hard to charge them 
with approving the king's usurped supremacy.* 

Ruj. The act of the privy council concerning the indulgence specifi- 
ed the terms on which it was granted ; and therefore the sin of minis- 
ters in accepting the indulgence is not disproved, but acknowledged; 
when it is said, that they did not approve nor observe the terms on 
which it was offered. For it is plain, that they ought not in that case 
to have accepted it. The declaration of Alexander Blair minister at 
Galston when called before the council, was highly proper. Letting 
the copy of the instructions, which they had given him, drop out of his 
hand, he said, «* That he could receive no instructions from them to 
" regulate him in the exercise of his ministry $ as* in doing so, he would 
« not be Christ's ambassador, but theirs."t 

Mex. Mr. Willison adds, That God was pleased to glorify his sove- 
reign grace in giving remarkable success to the ministry of those in- 
dulged in churches as well as to that of those who preached in the 
fields; between whom there continued much love and peace for manr 
years ; until some began to condemn the* indulged so far as to preach 
separation from them : upon, which followed many unwarrantable divi- 
sions, the fruits of which continue to this day. 

Ruf. The success of these ministers in preaching the gospel will nut 

Srove that their acceptance of the indulgence was not sinful. For, as 
lr. Willison himself intimates, this success is to be ascribed to the 
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Divine good pleasure, and to free and sovereign grace. The rule, by 
which we are to judge, whether any practice is ngjit or wrong, is not 
eventual success, but the word of God. 

This compliance, however, with the persecutors of the Lord's wit* 
Besses, at that time, tended to hinder, and not to promote, the success 
of the gospel ; particularly, as it was designed to suppress the preach* 
ing of the gospel in the fields, which was then most faithful and suc- 
cessful. Many have entertained an opinion of this matter, very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Willison's. I could name, says Patrick Walker, an 
honest sufferer for truth in that period, some of those indulged minis- 
ters* who, when dying, confessed, that from the time in which they 
were taken in that snare, it was never with them as it was formerly; 
and who doubted whether, after that, they had been instrumental in 
jsdifying one soul, or in any- public good. He adds, that many people, 
who had heard them, avowed, that the persecuted gospel in the fields, 
had another sort of relish and sweetness.* 

It is very unjust to reproach those who bore testimony against the ac- 
ceptance of the indulgences, suChavMessrs. Brown, M'Ward, Carpi 
and Cameron, as causing mournful divh^Woa among the professed 
friends of the covenanted reformation. But a pnficftmUuuiae of these 
divisions, both in the intention of the enemies of reformation, and, in 
fact, was the acceptance of the indulgences : the bitter fruit of which 
acceptance was, the defection continued to this day, from the reforma- 
tion which had been attained. ^ On the other hand, it was, in a great 
measure, by means of these faithful ministers and people, who con- 
tended earnestly against the acceptance of the indulgences, that the 
ordinances of the gospel have been transmitted to us in purity. 

On the whole, it cannot well be denied, that the aeceptance of the 
indulgences, at that time, whether considered in itself or in its eonse* 
quences, is justly represented as a ground of humiliation, and, while 
the evil of it is not duly acknowledged and lamented, of God's con- 
troversy with his people. 

Alex. I shall now propose the instances by which Mr. Willisott 
endeavours to support his charge against the Judicial Testimony of the 
associate presbytery. 

§ 18. The first, I take notice of, is their condemning all the old 
persecuted Presbyterian ministers, who accepted of the liberty of 
preaching under James' toleration, as involving the land in heinous 
guilt ; which he says, is a most rash and uncharitable censure of those 
worthies, who were honored to be great sufferers for truth ; men of 
eminent piety and tenderness, who were signally owned of God during 
that liberty; and who never saw cause to repent of it to their dying 

hour.t 

lluf. The memory of several of these ministers is indeed precious 
and savoury. So is the memory of many other christians, in whose 
conduct some things may be justly blamed. 

There have been many ministers in the Episcopal and Independent 
communions, who have shown piety and tenderness of conscience, 
whom God has made instrumental in winning souls, and who never 

* Remarkable Parages of the Lkes of Mesn* Pedes, Serople, Cameron, fc$. p. st% 
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saw cause to repent of their errors in relation to church government. 
Some of the saints practised polygamy for which we do not read, that 
they eyer exercised any particular repentance. Whatever any -of the 
saints have attained, and however useful they were through the sove- 
reign grace of God, it is warrantable to compare theinoondupt.in the 
house of God with his word, and to disapprove any part of 'it which we 
And to be not according to that Supreme rale.- Hence, it is evident, 
that however just die character be, which Mn Willison gives of these 
old persecuted ministers, it ought not to hinder us from attending to 
the reasons why their acceptance of king James' toleration with ad* 
dresses of thanks, was- acknowledged by the associate presbytery 4o 
be a public evjl. These reasons are chiefly two. - - •' 

The first is, that this toleration proceeded, as- Mr. Willison himself 
observes, from a vile' spring, namely, the king's absolute dispensing 
power. If the parliament had abrogated their own penal statute* 
against the genuine members of the church of Scotland* it would hjwe 
been a mercy to be gratefully acknowledged. But that which these 
ipinisters accepted, and for which the/ gave addresses of thanks, was 
a very different thing: itw*^t!ie king's proclamation, in which he 
claimed and exercW* an absolute power of suspending and disabling 
all the laws against the papists. No sincere protestant or lover of 
civil liberty, ou^ht to reckon the associate presbytery rash or unchari- 
table for their disapprobation of the countenance given by these minis* 
ters to what came from such an execrable fountain, and tended, as 
the historian Rapin tells us, to establish Hie popish, upon the ruins of 
fheprotestant religion. - *• ? 

Tlie second reason why this toleration ought not to have been ^ac- 
cepted, (much less praised, in an address of thanks, as a gracious and 
surprising favour ij is, that it was granted upon* this express condi* 
tion, that * they were not to teach what might anywiie tend to alien? 
" ate the heart of the people from the king or his government ;" that 
is, they were not to preach against popery or arbitrary power. Mr* 
Willison, in his Testimony, grants, that it this was the meaning of the 
words now mentioned, (and that it was so, nq one acquainted with 
the history of James' reign can doubt,) it was sinful in any man to 
comply with this condition. « Ah !" says he, speaking of this very 
tnatter, " we and our fathers have sinned, and we have cause to be 
P deeply humbled, both for their sins and our own."* Thus, if it 
was rash and uncharitable to acknowledge the sinfulness of the con* 
duct of these ministers, Mr. Willison himself is blameable as well as 
the associate presbytery ; for he makes the s^me acknowledgment. 
We have here only to lament his inconsistency, and the prejudice be 
c|iscove > rs against the associate presbytery. 

§ 19. Mex. Mr. Willison §ays, the associate presbytery, ill their 
Act and Testimony, have cast glanders on their worthy ancestor and 
their mother church '. One of these slanders is, Their alledging that 
the assembly in 1690, which consisted of many confessors and old 
sufferers, made no particular acknowledgment of the baekslidings of 
the land under prelacy.f 

Ruf. I shall read the whole passage, as it stands in their Declara- 
tion and Testimony. " It was the laudable practice, in reforming 
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* times, to condemn rit steps ofc defection* and duly to censure such 

* as were guilty of public backsliding. Accordingly, by the assembly 
"thatmeHn toe rear 1 6S8y— all the prelates, bemgtriagleaders in the 
"apostacy, were deposed; and some of them excommunicated, Also, 
« in the said reforming period, they returned to the Lord, by a par- 
« ticular acknowledgment and confession of the skis el the ministry, 
«< and of the whole land ; and by rcnewingjtfceir solemn covenant en* 
« gagements. But the general assembly, that met in the year, 4600, 
« made no particular acknowledgment of the many heinous backslid* 
<* hup of the former- periods < But, on the contrary, when many lamen- 
f< table steps of defection and- apostacy were complained of in a large 
"paper offered to the foresaid assembly in- 1690, by Mr* Alexander 
« Shields and other two ministers y tSe said assembly was so far from 
"attempting the redress of their grievances, that they approved the 

* report of their committee of overtures* oalling the contents of that 
'< paper; unreasonable and impracticable proposals, uncharitable and 
« injurious reflections, tending rather- to kindle contentions than to 
« compose divisions." 

The associate presbytery is here comparing the conduct of the as- 
sembly in 1638 with that of the assembly in 1690. The former acted 
as men resolved upon a thorough reformation ; tho latter, as men afraid 
\ of proceeding farmer than they could, consistently with their interest 
or their ease. The former were explicit and particular in* confessing 
the defections, that had taken place in the preceding period* that is, 
from 1596 to the year 1636, as breaches of their covenant with God; 
but ihe latter neglected to make any such particular confession of the 
manifold instances of Scotland's apostacy and perfidy m the reignfr of 
Charles the second and his >brot her, • k 

Alex. Mr. Willison tells us, that the general assembly whic^oaet in 
October 1 1690, (about two years after the revolution) appointed a na- 
tional fast ; in the causes of which they enumerated a great many sins 
of the land both in the former and present times : and among other sins 
of the preceding period, the introducing* of prelacy, the imposing and 
taking of nnlamul oaths, the shedding of innocent blood, the general 

fainting under the late persecutions.*" 

Ruf. Though, in these causes of a fast, the introduction of prelacy is 
acknowledged as a sin ; yet it is not declared to be contrary to their 
national oath and confessions of faith. Again, it is mentioned in these 
causes of a fast, that much innocent blood oad been shed ; but it is not 
said to be the innocent blood of the witnesses of Jesus ; blood, that was 
shed for the testimony which theylield. These eauses make no men* 
tion of some of the most notorious evils of the period between 1650 
and 1688 ; such as, the public resolutions ; the breaking, burning and 
burying of the solemn covenants, which the nation had sworn ; the sin 

!ff ministers in accepting of indulgences. Nor, in these causes of a. 
ast, was there any approbation given of the testimonies and sufferings 
of a faithful remnant in that trying period for a covenanted reforma- 
tion. Nay, {the following remark inserted in this paper is too much in 
the style of the enemies of these witnesses: some managed their zeal 
with too little discretion and meekness. But it is not said who were 
Jiable to thif charge* In short, it is evident, that these causes of a 
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fast were, by no means, such a particular acknowledgment of the many 
heinous backslidings of the former period, as accorded with the exam- 
ple of that faithful reforming assembly at Glasgow. Even Mr. Willi- 
son expresses a wish, that these causes had been more full.* 

J&lex. Mr. Willison says, that when Messrs. Linning, Shields and 
Boyd were received into fellowship with the church of Scotland and 
her judicatories after thtftovolution, these ministers gave in a long 
paper for the exoneration of their consciences, bearing testimony to 
what they judged right, and against what they believed to be wrong. t 

Buf. Mr. Willison, when he professed to give a fair and impartial 
testimony against the sins of the church at that time, ought not to have 
passed over this paper, and the treatment it met with, so slightly. 
The particulars stated in it were of such importance, " that, if they 
« should be neglected," said these three honest ministers, "the revo- 
'* lution settlement will be death to us, instead of a reviving?' 

" 1st, It was proposed, that the assembly should enauire into the 
" various degrees of compliance with the introduction or abjured pre- 
" lacy in the preceding reigns ; particularly, by hearing, or, in other- 
" wise owning, the Episcopal ministers." 

" 2dly, That they should enquire into the scandalous violation of 
*' the covenants, national and solemn league, in the preceding reigns ; 

* particularly by subscribing or swearing tests Or bonds contrary to 
ft the covenanted reformation." 

« Sdly, That they should consider the encroachments that had been 
" made by the civil magistrate upon the rights and liberties of thegos- 
" pel church ; and how far any ministers had submitted to, or approved, 

* these encroachments by their acceptance of what was called the 
« indulgence; or by their censuring the faithful for discovering the 
ft sinfulness of it" 

" 4thly, That they should review the conduct of those ministers who 
<*< had sept addresses of thanks to James the second for his toleration, 
ft in which he avowed the exercise of despotic power in* dispensing 
ft with the laws of the nation ; and suspended Die liberty of preaching 
« the gospel upon this condition, that ministers should say nothing that 
« would have any tendency to alienate the minds of the people from 
ft a popish and tyrannical government." 

" 5thly, That they should take into consideration the sinfulness of 
" neglecting the renovation of the buried national covenants, and the 
ft assertion of the obligation of them : and that the national covenant 
ft and solemn league should be renewed in an accommodation of them 
" to the present time, with a solemn acknowledgment of the public 
ft breaches of these covenants." 

" 6thly, That they should testify against the silence of many, or 
ft their ambiguous way of speaking, about the wickedness of the perse- 
ft cuting laws; by which so many, great and small, were involved in 
ft the guilt ofpersecution ; and the land was defiled with blood." 

ft Lastly, That enquiry should be made into a prevailing report, that 
ft some were admitted to sealing ordinances in this church, who had 
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« sworn the teat,* and persecuted the pious confessors of the truth in 
« various ways; and that others, who had habitually complied with 
« prelacy, were admitted to the office of ruling elders, and even to the 
« ministry, -without being required to make any public acknowledgment 
« of their offences." 

Though the committee of overtures aHowed, that there were several 

Sod things in this paper ; yet the particulars stated in it as necessary 
the redressing or grievances; such as, the express condemning of 
national steps of defection in the preceding period, the renewing of 
the covenants, the asserting of the vght* and privileges of Christ's 
spiritual kingdom 5 were, in general* represented by the committee in 
their report, and considered by tte assembly, as unseasonable and im- 
practicable proposals. Thisv/as an evil much to be lamented $ of 
which Mr. Willison makes no acknowledgment 

Alex. Mr. Willison tells us, that, in this assembly, there was a great 
gathering of old, banished, suffering ministers, who had survived the 
long storm of persecution. These ministers had several general meet- 
ings before this. In one of these meetings they agreed, that the first 
day of the assembly's meeting should be kept as a day of solemn fast- 
ing and humiliation • which was observed accordingly. This church 
having beenlpng overwhelmed with ruin, the assembly had now much 
work to do, to remove some of the rubbish, and establish some order. 
They had multitudes of curates still remaining in the churches to deal 
with; they had civil rulers urging a coalition with, or comprehension 
of, many of them; they had rents among themselves to heal; and 
many other difficulties, to grapple with. Amidst all these, they did a 
great many good things; such as, appointing all ministers, elders and 
probationers to subscribe the confession of faith ; and making acts for 
keeping the Lord's day ; for erecting schools in the Highlands, and 
providing them with Bibles in the Erse language.! 

Muf. Such good flings as these ought, indeed, to be commemorated 
with approbation and thankfulness. Bat they will not prove, that it 
was not the duty of the associate presbytery to acknowledge, as they 
have done, the defects and the unfaithfulness of the assembly at that 
time. Mr. Willison himself says ; " We wish they had done more to 
« retrieve the honour of these broken and burnt covenants by openly 
« asserting the lawfulness and obligation of them, and applying to the 
" civil powers for their concurrence to the renovation of them ? 9 But 
Mr. Willison ought not to have represented the concurrence of civil 
rulers as necessary to the church's renovation of her solemn covenant 

* The Test was framed by the parliament, Aogtst 31st, 1681. At first, only persons 
m public office, civil, military and eedesiastieat, were obliged to take it Bat afterwards 
h was imposed on persons of all ranks as a test of loyalty ; and the refusal of it was made 
a pretence for persecuting great numbers to death. This oath, as Hume justly allows, 
was a medley of contradiction and absurdity. In the first part of it, the protestant religion 
contained in the first confession of faith is professed, and all principles and doctrines in- 
consistent with it are renounced. And yet in the following part of this oath the king's 
supremacy m its utmost extent, is asserted, again and again ; and also the unlawfulness of 
resisting the king, on any pretext whatsoever) the obligation of the covenants, national 
and solemn league, is disowned, and the government of the church, then established by- 
law,, is approved. How great was the guilt of the general assembly at the revolution, in 
passing over the atrocious public evil of taking this abominable oath, without enquiry, and 
without any particular acknowledgmeat! 
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engagement. The assembly's omission of plain-duty, on account of 
the apprehensions they were under of meeting with stremious opposi- 
tion from great men in power, is not to be justified* ♦ - > . . ^ 

Many other honest ministers of the church of Scotland, as well as 
the associate presbytery have acknowledged and lamented the unfaiiu- 
fulness of the proceedings of this church at the revolution* - 

Mr. Hog, minister at Car nock, in the account of his life written fly 
himself,* complains; " That after the happy revolution, under the spe* 
"xious names of prudence ani just moderation, the testimony of ror- 
« mer times was suppressed $ &id it was not thought a proper season 
u to intermeddle with our coven^jts or with defections from them j 
«« that we might not give the least thuhrage to those that were in the 
« government ; many of whom were now our principles, and- some 
" had been leaders in the former persecution." • •< »• 

Mr. Dickson, another minister of the church of Scotland, in a letter 
to a friend, a little before his death* which took place in the year 1709, 
expresses himself in a very pathetic manner concerning the settlement 
and state of that church after the revolution. "It w many years'* 
says he, " since the Sun fell low upon Scotland. Many a dismal day 
« hath it seen since 1649. At that time, our r46>n»atMm mounted to- 

* wards its zenith ; but since we left building on that excellent foun- 
t-datum laid by our honoured forefathers, we have still moved from 
"ill to worse; and are likely to do so still more, until we slide our* 
« selves out of sight and sense of a reformation. We have been lately 
" favoured with a wonderful deliverance from the. slavery of a heaven* 
« daring enemy ; but not one line of reformation is pencilled upon owr 
« deliverance. It is a long time, since our solemn covenant engage*- 
« ments looked pale.- Let us never dream of a reviving Spirit among 

* us, till there be a reviving respect for the solemn vows of God. Be 
" there was but a little appearance of that Spirit which actuated our 
"worthy forefathers in our public assemblies and preachings, you 
« would see a wonderful alteration in the face of our affairs: the field*, 
« I assure you, would look white, near to harvest." 

Among the ministers and elders who composed the general assembly 
in 1690, there was, no doubt, a number who had suffered for the truth* 
But it seems too evident, that the generality of them had complied, 
more or less, with the public evils ot the preceding period. 

Alex. Perhaps the evils you mean, are alluded to in the causes of 
a fast, which were mentioned a little while ago ; in which the general 
assembly acknowledged, that there had been much fainting, under the 
late persecution, even of eminent ministers, by either yielding to the 
defections and evils of the time ; or not giving seasonable and necessa* 
ry testimonies against them. 

Ruf. Such public evils ought to have been specified ; and the Share, 
that ministers had in them, openly and particularly acknowledged tp 
the glory of God. The truth is, when we consider how much the 
greater part of the members of this assembly had complied with the 
public evils of the preceding reigns ; when we recollect the distance 
and reserve, which had been visible in the conduct of most of them to- 
wards Mr. Renwick, and others, who had suffered for the truth $ and 
their treatment of the paper offered ' by Mr. Shields and two other 

* Quoted m Mr. Wilson's Defence of the Reformation Principle* page 360. 
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ministers, we have scarcely any reason to consider this assembly as 
well affected to the revival of the covenanted reformation. I have no 
doubt, that Mr. Ebenezer Erskine had sufficient ground to assert in 
a printed sermon front Amos ix. 11, that « when the Lord turned 
" back the captivity of this church at the revolution, there was no due 
« enquiry after the shedding of blood. Nay," said he, « instead of 
*< that, men who had dipt their hands in the blood of the saints, were 
*< admitted to sit as constituent members in the supreme judicatories 
" of this church." 

4Ux. Another instance of slander, with whickMr. Willison charges 
the associate presbytery, is their asserting, that the assembly in lfi§0, 
declared, that the perfidious prelates were not to be deposed for their 
treacherous defection.* I suppose, he knew, that no such thing was 
ever declared by that assembly. 

Ruf. In order to vindicate tne passage of the associate presbytery's 
Testimony, which Mr. Witiison refers to, from the charge of slander* 
I shall read it, and add a remark or two on some of the terms used by 
the presbytery. 

"Neither have such as made defection been duly censured; but, 
« on the contrary, the index of unprinted acts of assembly, bears a 
«* public declaration by the moderator, That the assembly would de* 
"pose no incumbents, simply for their judgement anent the govern- 
« meat of the church ; that ts, they declare, tiiat the' perfidious pre- 
a lates and their underlings were not to be deposed for their treache- 
« reus defection from the covenanted principles of this church. And, 
"in consistency with this declaration, the assembly in 169G> enjoin 
« their commission, (as several assemblies afterwards did,) to receive 
« into ministerial communion such of the late conforming ministers, 
« as, having qualified themselves according to law, shall subscribe 

* the Formula, which was then framed for them : whereby they were 
" not bound to acknowledge, that Presbyterian government is founded 
" in the word of God $ but only that the church government, as now 

* settled by law* is the only government of this church.— Upon sign- 
ing the above Formula, a great many prelatical ministers and elders 
" were admitted into the body of the church, and had access to sit in 

* judicatories, without being required to give any evidence of their 
" repentance or sorrow for their heinous and scandalous defection." 

The proposition, which Mr. Willison calls a slander, is a necessary 
consequence of the facts here related : if the latter be true, the for- 
mer can be no slander. By the perfidious prelates the associate pres- 
bytery meant such as had once professed the covenanted Presbyterian 
principles, and were guilty of a treacherous defection from them. 
Such were the incumbents or ministers of parishes, who, in the pre* 
ceding reigns, had conformed to episcopacy. If they were not to be 
censured tor their judgement concerning episcopacy, neither were 
<hey to be censured for their practice according to that judgement, in 
the preceding period. 

The injunction of the assembly's' commission to receive ministers, 
who had thus conformed, into ministerial communion, upon their 
subscribing the Formula which was then framed for them, puts the 
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matter out of all doubt. For if these incumbents, who had evidently 
made treacherous defection from the covenanted principles of the 
church of Scotland, were to be received into communion upon their 
subscription of a Formula, which contained no proper acknowledg- 
ment of these principles; it must follow, that they were not to be de- 
posed, nor indeed censured at all, for their defection ; which is justly 
called treacherous ; as having been a deliberate violation of the en- 
gagements which they had entered into, before the introduction of 
episcopacy, to maintain Presbyterian principles. That the modera- 
tor's declaration before mentioned, was the mind of the majority of 
that assembly, appears, from its being recorded in the assemblies' 
books, and referred to in the index of their unprinted acts; while it 
accords with their conduct afterwards in receiving those who had con- 
formed to episcopacy without reauiring finy acknowledgment of. the 
evil of their conformity to it. Air. Willison denies none of these 
facts. How, then, can he call the plain and necessary consequence 
of them slander? 

$ 20. Alex. Mr. Willison adds, that the associate presbytery cast 
slander on the parliament of Scotland, which met immediately after 
the Revolution, when they represent that parliament as imposing the 
oath of allegiance to exclude tne oath of the covenant.* 

Ruf. In order to establish the charge of slander, Mr. Willison 
ought to have given the words of the passage he refers to. Having 
observed, that tne parliament appointed the oath of allegiance to be 
taken in place of any other oaths imposed by the laws and acts of 
preceding; parliaments,"— the presbytery adds these words : " Though 
« it may be said, this had respect to the oaths imposed during the per- 
« secuting period ; yet, the terms in which the act is conceived, ap- 
" pear plainly to exclude the oath of the covenant, which contains a 
« very-solemn test of allegiance^® the sovereign 5 especially, when it is 
" considered that the act rescissory, (whereby a covenanted reforma- 
« tion was razed, and the acts and deeds of that covenanting period 
" were declared seditious and treasonable,) was not repealed ; and 
« also, that the draught of an act for excluding such as had a share in 
" the oppressions of the former period, from places of public trust, 
" was laid aside, after it had been twice read in parliament. Hence, 
" such persons were admitted into places of public trust and power, 
" as were, both in principle and practice, opposite to the covenanted 
a reformation," 

Thus, considering the disposition which the parliament discovered 
towards the solemn league and covenant, in leaving it buried under 
the act rescissory, and in shewing favour, to its enemies,— there is no 
reason to doubt the justice of this inference ; That, as they declared 
in the act referred to, that no oath, which the subjects were directed 
to take by any preceding laws or acts of parliament, was now to be 
accounted a sufficient test of allegiance to the sovereign; so they 
meant, that the solemn league and covenant, (the taking of which they 
well knew, had been enjoined by laws and acts of preceding parlia- 
ments in the reforming period,) was not to be accounted such a test, 
or considered as laying the subjects under any, obligation to the alle- 
giance due to the sovereign. It appears, then, that it waf not only 
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from the parliament's passing an act imposing an oath of allegiance ; 

- but from the manner in which the act was expressed, and from the 

circumstances which attended the passing of it, that the associate 

{>resbytery inferred the parliament's intention of excluding the solemn 
eague and covenant. 

Jilex. Some have blamed the associate presbytery, for saying* in 
their Testimony, that by the parliament's act of settlement at the 
revolution* a retrogade motion is made near an hundred years back- 
ward; and all the legal securities in the covenanting period from 1638 
to 1650 are overlooked and passed by; and that all the acts of the 
first parliament of Charles the second* together with the infamous act 
rescissory in 1662, by which the covenanted reformation was razed, 
and the acts and deeds of that covenanting period were declared se- 
ditious and treasonable are left untouched. 

Ruf. In the covenanting period, several acts of parliament were 
passed in favour of reformation ; such as, the parliament's ratifying, 
in 1640, the acts of the general assembly ordaining episcopal govern- 
ment to be held unlawful ; their rescinding all laws giving places of 
civil power and trust to ministers of»the gospel : their ratifying the 
act of the general assembly authorising the solemn league and cove- 
nant, which was an engagement to endeavour the preservation of the 
reformed religion of the church of Scotland, in discipline and govern- 
ment as well as in doctrine and worship, and also the advancement of 
the reformation in the kingdoms of England and Ireland in the same 
respects; their ratifying in 1649 the act of the general assembly approv- 
ing the Westminster confession of faith, and asserting the intrinsic 
power which the church has received from Christ to have synods as 
often as is necessary for her welfare; their acts forbidding persons 
that were malignant and disaffected to the covenanted work of re- 
formation to be employed in places of power and trust; and abolish- 
ing patronages as a popish custom, having no warrant in God's word. 
Among the acts of trie first session of the first parliament of Charles 
the second, in 1661, an infamous act rescissory was passed, by which 
the {uirliaments of the covenanting period formerly mentioned were 
rescinded, and all their acts and deeds were declared null and void. 
Another infamous act rescissory was passed in the second session of 
tike same parliament, in 1662, by which the covenanted reformation 
was razed, and the acts of that covenanting period were declared se- 
ditious and treasonable. The solemn covenants, national and solemn 
league, were, by that act, declared to be in themselves unlawful oaths; 
and, therefore r all acts and constitutions approving them, were an- 
nulled. These acts rescissory were not repealed by the act of settle- 
ment at the revolution. 

Jilex. It has been inferred from the general clauses in the act of 
settlement at the revolution,, [viz. "hereby reviving, ratifying and 
*' confirming all laws against popery and papists, for the maintenance 
« and preservation of the true reformed protectant religion, and for 
** the true church of Christ within this kingdom:" And after the 
mentioning of several acts hereby rescinded, it follows, " with all 
" other acts, laws, statutes, ordinances and proclamations, contrary 
" or prejudicial to, inconsistent with, or derogatory from the protest- 
66 ant religion and Presbyterian government now established,"] that 
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the acts rescissory were included among the acts, statutes and proc- 
lamations mentioned in that clause $ ana materially rescinded* so far 
as any of them were contrary to the religion and church government 
established by this act ; an act, which Mr. Willison says, rescinded 
all the unrighteous acts of the preceding reigns against the church.* 

Jluf. But such general clauses, in any act of parliament, must be 
understood according to the particulars specified in that act ; and, 
therefore, the general clauses in this act of settlement, must be un- 
derstood consistently with the parliament's leaving the acts rescis- 
sory before mentioned unrepealed $ and consistently with the account 
which the parliament made of the proceedings of the church and state 
in the period between 16S8 and 1650, as illegal and treasonable* 
The manner in which presbyterial church government is restored in 
the act of settlement shews, that the parliament purposely overlooked 
the acts of the period now mentioned, or rather considered them as 
annulled by the act rescissory. In that act of settlement, the parlia- 
ment say, they ratify the Presbyterian church government ana disci* 
pline established by an act in the year 1592, and thereafter received by 
the general consent of the natiogi, while no notice is taken of the legal 
securities that had been given to Presbyterian church government and 
discipline in the period between 1638 and 1650. That the parlia- 
ment, in that act, did not consider the acts of parliament in the cove- 
nanting period as in force, appears also, from their reserving the part 
of the act in 1592 which related to patronages for farther considera- 
tion $ for, they could not have done so, if they had considered patron- 
ages as abolished by the act of parliament passed in 1649. In short, 
it is unreasonable to pretend that these acts rescissory were repealed 
cm account of general clauses in an act of parliament, such as, that in 
the act authorising the confession of faith and books of discipline: 
[hereby reviving, ratifying and confirming all laws against popery 
and papists, ana for the maintenance and preservation of the true re- 
formed protestant religion, and for the true church of Christ ;J while 
such general expressions could not be justly understood as extending 
to laws that were annulled by acts rescissory, which were left un- 
touched by that act 5 and while these acts rescissory are retained in 
the body of the standing laws of Scotland ; and while it is well known 
that in the law books and in the practice of civil courts, neither the 
parliaments of Scotland in the period between 1 658 and 1650, nor the 
laws passed by them, are considered as of any authority. 

Jilex. If presbyterial church government was established, it seems 
not material to enquire what preceding acts of parliament were refer- 
red to in the settlement of it. 

Ruf. It is, however, material to observe, that the settlement of pres- 
bytery by the act of parliament in 1592, was by no means to be so 
much approved, as the settlement of it in the covenanting period be- 
tween 1638 and 1650. Firei, because by the act in 1592, the general 
assembly was not allowed, when the king or his commissioner was 
present, to exercise the right of nominating and appointing the tim# 
and place of their next meeting? in which restriction there was* 
manifest encroachment on the intrinsic power and independence of 
1h.e church of Christ Secondly, because there was no- reference ift 

* Imp. Test, page 54. 
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the parliament's settlement of presbytery in 1592, as there was in 
the period between 163& and 1650, to preceding acts of the general 
assembly, determining it to be of Divine right and institution, and 
condemning prelacy as contrary to the Word of God. 

JUex. The Westminster confession of faith was authorized by that 
parliament. 

Buf. There were, however, two evils in the parliament's manner of 
authorizing the Westminster confession. One was, the omission of 
an/ reference to the adoption of the confession by the act of the gene* 
ral assembly in 1647, rendering the confession less clear and explicit 
With r£g* r <* to the church's intrinsic power which is asserted in that 
act Tne other evil was, the parliament's taking upon them to pre- 
scribe, by their own sole authority, what the church was to receive as 
her confession of faith. They say, in the act of settlement, " They 
" ratify the confession of faith now read in their presence, as the public 
" and avowed confession of this church ;" without taking any notice of 
the act of the assembly in 1647$ a manner of ratifying the confession 
highly Erastian. It may hot at all detract from the independence of 
two nations, for the constituted authority of the one to ratify a com- 
mendable act already passed into a law by the constituted authority 
of the other; such ratification being no more in effect than a sort of 
recommendation of that act. But it would be inconsistent with such 
independence, for one of these nations to pass such an act binding on 
the other, without referring to any former act of that other. So it 
was contrary to the independence of the church, for the parliament 
to establish the confession of faith, without referring to the former 
act of the general assembly receiving and approving it 

Alex. Tne associate presbytery represent the faking of the oath of 
abjuration* as a national Sin, which, Mr. Willison says, they cannot 
make out.f 

Ruf. He does not venture, however, to say, that the taking of it 
was no sins and, if it was a sin at all, it must have been a national 
sin ; because the oath was imposed by the civil government upon all 
in civil and military trust ; and afterwards, upon the ministers of the 
church of Scotland. It was objected to this oath, that it was an ac- 
knowledgment of the whole constitution as it was settled at the union 
between the two nations, and as it included the leeal securities given 

# to the establishment of prelacy in England ; and that it bore a refer- 

* ence to some acts of the English parliament, wherein it was required, 

* The part of the oath of abjuration which was the subject of controversy, runs in the 
following terms. " I do faithfully promise to the utmost of. my power to support, raain- 
**• tain and defend the succession of the crown against *him (that is the Pretender) and all 
"other persons whatsoever, at the same is and stands settled, by an act entitled an act 
" declaring the rights and liberties of the subject, and settling the succession of the crown 
" to her present Majesty, and the heirs of her body, being protestants : and as the same, 
41 by another act entitled an act for the farther limitation of the crown, and better se- 
ct curing the rights and liberties of the subject, is and stands settled and entailed to the 
" Princess Sophia Electress and Dutches* Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
"body, being protestants."— By the change which king George the first got the parlia* 
ment to make in the terms of this oath, which was substituted for as ; so as to run thus ; 
«' I promise to defend the succession of the erown, which succession is and stands settled 
i* by an act entitled an act for the further limitation of the erown/' &c. Bnt this change 
makes no real alteration in the sense of the oath. 

t Impart Test page~22t. 
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as a qualification in the successor to the crown, that he should be of 
the communion of the church of England, and should maintain that 
church, as by law established. Other objections were offered, and 
answers given to them ; but that which I have now mentioned withre* 

fard to prelacy, could never be resolved to the satisfaction of such as 
ad a due regard to the obligation, which the whole land was under 
from the solemn league and covenant, to seek by all scriptural means 
the extirpation of prelacy. 

Mr. Willison could not be ignorant, that, \n general, die mdst judi- 
cious and faithful ministers in Scotland refused to take this oath ; and 
that, on the other hand, the takers of it were mostly such as afterwards 
fell in with other corrupt measures. Mr. Boston, in his Memoirs, in- 
forms us, that, when the assembly met in the year 1712, the lawful- 
ness of the oath of abjuration was debated pro and con in a committee 
of the whole house. " All I had thereby," says he, " was, that the 
" principles on which the answers to the objections against taking that 
" oath were founded, seemed to be of such latitude, that by them any 
" oath might pass."—" Being come home," adds he, " I did this day 
" spend some time in prayer for light from the Lord about that oath* 
" And thereafter entenng on to read the prints I had on it, in order 
" to form a judgement about it, I immediately fell on the act, whereby 
" it was first of all framed and imposed, and finding thereby the de- 
" clared intent of the oath to be to preserve the act inviolable, on 
" which the security of the church of England depends, I was surprised 
" and astonished ; and, upon the shocking discovery, m v heart was 
" turned to loath that oath which I had before scrupled."* He also 
relates, that, after this, he took the aforesaid act, along with him, to 
a meeting of syno4; and when he produced it there, the members 
seemed to be struck with it. But Mr. James Ramsay of Kelso, a man 
of great influence in the judicatories, answered by distinguishing be- 
tween the church of England as a protestant church, and as a church 
having such a government and worship ; and admitting the intent of 
the oath in the first sense, but not in the second. " This," says Mr. 
Boston, " was truly stumbling to me, and served to confirm me against 
" the oath. I plainly saw, that some were resolute to answer, when 
" it seemed to me, they hardly knew what to answer;" 

Alex. Mr. Willison tells us, that the most strict and zealous minis- 
ters in Scotland, were brought to declare, both from the pulpit, and 
press, that the embracing or refusing the oath of abjuration did not af- 
ford the least ground for separation. 

Ruf. We do not find the associate presbytery saying, that this evil 
alone was a sufficient ground for separation. But they acknowledge it 
to be a moral evil, involving the nation in guilt, particularly, in that of 
covenant-breaking ; and j udge, that it is one ground of deep humiliation 
before the Lord. And is it not to be lamented, that they, whose office 
it is, to show the Lord's people their transgressions, should be employ- 
ed in covering sin, with such frivolous excuses, as those which Mr. Wil- 
lison tells us, were used by such as attempted to justify the swearing 
of this insnaring oath. 

§ 22. Men. The oath of abjuration brings to my mind the form of 
swearing by laying the hand upon and kissing the gospels. The art?- 

• Memoirs of Mr. Boston, page 274 and 275. 
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de concerning this matter in the testimony ot the assosiate presbytery* 
eome think, might have been omitted ; as it was not among the evils, 
about which they had to deal with the judicatories of the church. 

Ruf. The associate presbytery speaking of the consequences of the 
incorporating union between Scotland and England, observe, that this 
superstitious form of Swearing was then introduced into Scotland; .] 

which is a very corrupt innovation in that part of Divine worship. It 
is contrary to the scripture pattern, which ought alone to direct us, as 
in every other part, so in this solemn act of worship. Abraham said 
to the king of aodom, 1 have lifted up mine hand unto the Lord, the 
most High 6od, the Possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not take 
any thing which is thine.* The uncreated angel of the covenant, is 
represented by Daniel and John as lifting up his hand to heaven, and 
swearing by him that Hvethfor ever and ever A 

When God, speaking of himself after the manner of men, represents 
himself as swearing, he expresses it by saying, that he had lifted up 
his hand $ a phrase which is used, six tunes, in this sense, in the 20th 
chapter of EzekieJ.f 

The moral worship of God, to which swearing by his name belongs, 
ought to be performed in such a manner as is conformable to the exam- 
plea of it recorded in scripture. 

Mex. This is not the only form of swearing mentioned in scripture. 
Putting the hand under the thigh of the administrator was the manner 
in which Abraham made his servant Eliezer swear to him concerning 
the affair of taking a wife for his son Isaac, and in which Jacob made Jo- 
seph swear to bury him in Canaan. 

flu/. The act of putting the hand under the thigh of the administra- 
tor is far from being of the same consideration in this matter with the 
form of lifting up the hand. The former does not appear to have been 
used, like the latter, as a sign of the appeal made to God in an oath. 
Lifting up the hand, as was just now mentioned, is, in scripture 
phraseology, put for swearing. Exod. vi. 8, 1 will bring you into the 
land concerning which I did swear, in the Heb. I lifted up my hand: 
so the same phrase is rendered in Numb. xiv. 30 : But the expression, 
Putting the hand under the thigh of another man is never used to sig- 
nify swearing in the scripture ; nor as far as I have heard in the lan- 
guage of any nation in the world. Judicious commentators think, that, 
in the instances to which you refer, putting the hand under the thigh 
is to be considered as a token of homage or subjection, or of a belief 
that Abraham and Jacob had of the Messiah, who was to descend from 

9 Gen xhr. 22. f Dan. xii. 7. Revel, x. 5, 6. 

± Archbishop Tiltotson, in h» lermon on Heb. vi. 1 6, says, that, as to the form of swear- 
ing by lifting up the hand, " there is not the least intimation in scripture, that it was pre- 
" scribed and appointed by God, but voluntarily instituted and taken up by men." But, 
surely, in other eases, an approved example of an usage in the worship of God, when it is 
neither singular nor disagreeable to what is taught in any other part of seriptnre, is justly 
considered as an intimation of God's -appointment of that usage. So Abel's offering of 
sacrifice being acceptable to God, was in intimation, that God had appointed that rite after 
the fall. So the examples recorded in seriptnre of the assembling of christians on the first 
; week for the hearing of the word preached and for the celebration of the Lord's 



day of the week for the hearing of the word preached . 

supper, are an intimation that God had appointed that day to be the' christian sabbath. In 
Hke manner, the uniform use of lifting up the hand, m the examples recorded in scripture, 
Intimates, that God appointed this gesture to be used in swearing. As to putting the hand 
under the thigh, it it joewo to be no exception* 
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them according to the flesh ; the posterity of the patriarchs bring de* 
ecribed as coming out of the thigh, Gen. xlvi. £6, \Fhe $oul$ that came 
out of Jacob's loins ; in the Heb. out of his thigh. Judg. vift. SO, 
Gideon had seventy sons of his body begotten j in Heb. going out ofkio 
thigh. Nor do I know any just exception to the opinion suggested by 
a late ingenious writer, Mr. Harmer, who thinks, that Abraham's ser- 
vant migpt swear with one hand under his master's thigh, and the other 
atretched out to heaven. 

Mex. Swearing being an ordinance not peculiar to the church, but 
common to mankind, is to be performed by every one in such a form as 
is authorized by the law or usage of his country. It is the solemn ap- 
peal to God ; it is engaging to speak the truth, and catling upon buj> to 
witness our sincerity, that constitute the oath and obligation. If this 
be done, it is immaterial, whether any, or what form be used. 

Ruf. As swearing is an act of natural worship, not peculiar to the 
church, but common to mankind ; so is lifting up the nand a natural 
sign of that worship. Men are naturally led to use this gesture to sig- 
nify, that the God by whom we swear, dwells in heaven, from whence 
he beholds the children of men, that he may render to every one accord- 
ing to his works.* This impression seems to have led the heathens to 
use this gesture both in prayer and in swearing. Thus when Virgil's 
hero addresses the gods, ne lifts up his hands to*heaven : 

Teadens ad rider* primal. 

So does Latinus in the act of swearing ; J 

Soapioieiis cotam, tendit ad ridera dextram, 1 

H©c eafem, JSaea, toman, mace, aidera, jurat I 

Hence I could never see, that the civil establishment of this form of | 
swearing (as in Scotland) could be justly considered as an imposition I 
en the conscience of any ; because it is not a right of any arbitrary in- I 
stitution : it is no peculiarity of any religious society $ but a natural 
sign which conscience leads men to use in expressing their regard to 
the Deity. It is the language not of any human convention, but of 
nature. Neither heathen nor Mahometan could object to it as con* 
trarv to their religious opinions. 

With regard to such as bear the christian name, their opposition to 
it is most absurd, while it is both agreeable to the light of nature, and 
recommended by the approved examples of scripture. 

It is true, that inconsideration and the violence of party spirit have 
led some to such an absurdity as to reject what is abundautly authoriz- 
ed by the light of nature and the consent of mankind in all ages. Thus 
some have denied, that there ought to be any use of oaths, or even of 
the magistrate's office. Such opinions are not to be countenanced, but 
censured by those appointed to be guardians of the welfare of civil 
society. 

* PsaJm xxxiii. 13, 14. Prov. xxiv. 12. 

f Latinus upward turned his suppliant eyes, 
And his right hand uplifted to the skies : 
What thou hast sworn, I too, Eneas, swear 
By earth, by sea, by eveiy starry sphere, 

JEneid| lib. xii. 
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' It cannot be pretended, that any other gesture would be better 
adapted to the design of an oath, which is, that of ascertaining the truth 
by the testimony of the person sworn, than that of lifting op the hand* 
It is true, that an appeal to God, engaging to speak the truth, and calling 
upon him to attest our sincerity, constitute the oath and obligation ; 
yet when the oath is formally administered to a person, and some ges- 
ture must be used, it becomes the person's duty, both in opposition to 
such a careless deportment as would be unbecoming in any act of 
solemn religious worship, and also in opposition to superstitious cere- 
monies, to use the gesture approved by the light of nature and recom* 
mended by scripture example: the designed deliberate neglect of 
which, in this act of worship, cannot be free from a contempt of the 
Divine will and authority. 

It may be farther observed, that the mode of swearing by laying the 
hand upon, and kissing, the Bible, or that part of it called the gospels, 
is both superstitious, and, in some respects, idolatrous. It cannot be 

Eretendea to have any warrant in scripture, or to be any other than a 
uman invention, an arbitrary rite ; and therefore the use of it as a 
way or means of Divine worship, is, according to our confession of 
faith, superstitious : for God is not to be worshipped in any other way, 
or by any other means, than those appointed in his word. Kissing is 
a rite which was never used in the worship of the true God ; but fre- 

2uently in that of idols ; such as, the calves which Jeroboam set up in 
tan and Bethel. Hence it was said of their worshippers, Let the men, 
that sacrifice, kiss the calves, Hosea xiii. 2. It was used in the wor- 
ship of Baal. Hence God said to Elijah, I have left me seven thousand 
in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed to Baal, and every mouth 
that hath not kissed him. From these texts it appears; that kissing 
was used as a rite of religious worship as well ad bowing ; and the one, 
externally directed to an idol, was idolatry, as well as the other. 
Hence it is evident, that kissing the Bible is a symbolizing with an 
idolatrous form of worship contrary to the Divine prohibition, Deut. 
xii. 10. Enquire not after their gods, saying, How did these nations 
serve their gods? even so will I do likewise. Nay, I fear, we cannot 
vindicate this practice from the charge of idolatry j for in this form of 
swearing the book is exhibited, not only to ascertain the person sworn, 
but to be regarded as a sacred object ; to which the external act of 
kissing (which, according to the texts just now quoted, is an external 
expression Of religious worship, as well as bowing,) is directed. The 
Bible is, indeed, holy $ but it is no more an object of religious worship 
on that account, than the saints and angels on account of their holiness. 
The Bible teaches us to direct our religious worship, not to itself, but 
to its Divine Author alone. 

Alex. But, in this 1 case, neither the administrator, nor he who swears, 
has any intention of worshipping the Bible. 

Ruf. Heathens and Papists have alleged, that, in bowing before their 
images and kissing them, they intended to worship God through the 
medium of the images. But whatever be the intention of the wor- 
shipper, his act of religious worship is idolatrous, if it be externally 
directed to an image, book, or any creature whatever. When the 
Israelites worshipped the calves of Dan and Bethel, though they pro- 
fessed to worship Jehovah, the true God, yet they were charged with 
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idolatry; because they externally worshipped or bowed down to th& 
calves which had been set up for that purpose. And is there not the 
same reason to charge those, who use trie form of swearing by kissing a 
book, with that crime? Has the act of kissing, (which in this case is 
an expression of worship,) any other object than a certain book which 
is brought forward for that purpose ? 

Many others in the reformed churches have borne testimony against 
this form of swearing, as well as the Seceders. It is, undoubtedly, 
contrary to the principles and practice of the church of Scotland. In 
the national synod of the reformed churches of France which was held 
at Gap in the year 1613, when it was moved," Whether an oath might 
" be lawfully taken before the magistrate by laying the hands on and 
"kissing the Bible? The assembly judging that ceremony to be of 
" dangerous consequence, declared, that it ought not to be used, but 
" that whoso are called out to swear, shall content themselves with the 
" bare lifting up of their hands." Mr. Mather in his History of New* 
England, says, these famous divines, Rivet, Pareus and Voetius wrote 
against the book-oath; that Dr. Goodwin and Mr. Nye reckoned it 
the worst of the English ceremonies; that the blessed martyr William 
Thorp refused it, saying, If I touch the book, the meaning of that 
ceremony is nothing else out that I swear by it. The same author in- 
forms u£, that multitudes of pious and sober men in New-England, 
scrupling this mode of swearing, have been put from serving upon 
juries, and many of them most unaccountably fined and imprisoned; 
thus suffering persecution for bearing testimony to the purity of Divine 
worship in that important part of it, an oath. Mr. Mather represents 
these confessors as saying in defence of their conduct, " All religious 
" worship, not commanded by God. is forbidden ; all symbolical cere- 
" monies enjoined on men in religious worship are made parts of it; 
" our swearing on the gospels is a swearing by the gospel; and there- 
" fore idolatrous, as is evident from the interpretation of the canon 
" law, and the common law. Nor has a particular magistrate power 
" to put any other interpretation on the law." 

Alex. In my opinion, these good people mistook the patter, as well 
as the Seceders. The ceremony of kissing the book is not the oath, 
but only the sign of it. 

Kuf. I hope, Sir, you will be so candid as to hear these people a 
little farther. " This mode," added they, " is naturally, and necessa- 
t " rily, as well as originally, a swearing by the gospel 5 for otherwise, 
" were it a sign only, it would signify no more than the presence and 
« consent of trie person that swears. But this pretence is superseded 
« by the form of the oath of supremacy, which, as it is prescribed in our 
" statute law, concludes with these words, By the contents of this book. 
" Besides, if the book is used for no other end than to signify that a 
" person is sworn, why should the Bible be used rather than any other 
«'book? The touching of a table may signify this, as much as the 
" touching of the Bible. The Bible is a sacred thing ; and to put it to 
, " a mere civil use is a profane abuse of it. 9 ' On this point I shall read 
an observation of Mr. Gellatly, which deserves our attention. " The 
" act of laying the hand on and kissing the book," says he, " is of an 
" ordained mystical signification, being appointed to signify the per- 
« son's appeal to God as witnessing to the truth, or as Judge and 
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* Avenger in case of perjury, there being no other appeaj to him in 
" the oath, nor mention made in it of his sacred name, except in the 
" prayer at the close, so help me God; which may with reverence be 
« used in setting about any other lawful action, as well as that of 
« swearing. So that if an appeal to God be not made in laying the 
« hand on and kissing the book, there is^no appeal to him ; and, con- 
" sequently, no oath at all. Thus the form or swearing by God is laid 
" aside; which is expressly enjoined in scripture, Deut vi. 13, Thou, 
« shalt swear by Ms name : it is exemplified by the saints in scripture, 
"Nehem. xiii. 25, I made them swear by God: yea, we have his own 
« imitable example, Heb. vi. 13, Because he could swear by no greater, 
« he swore by himself. It is matter of lamentation, that the touching 
" and kissing the book, should be put in the room of that fearful and 

* glorious name in the matter of an oath. If this be not a leaving of 
« God's way, and choosing the devices of men in a matter of Divine 
" worship, I know not what may be reckoned a doing so." 

Alex. It has been observed, that persons should be allowed to use 
such a form of swearing as is most adapted to impress their minds with 
the weight and solemnity of an oath, and with the danger of perjury. 

Ruf. Many can see little solemnity in the kissing of a book, and are 
apprehensive, that it leads ignorant and thoughtless people, whore* 
gard it as a mere insignificant ceremony, to swallow oaths with the 
greatest indifference. Some pretend to experience great reverence 
and awe, when they lay their nand upon and kiss the Bible. But it is 
not rational, as Mr. Gellatly observes, to suppose, that a book, or any 
thing else, will be of much weight in this matter with any, who have 
not an awe of the name of God upon their spirits. And how ridicu- 
lous is it for persons to stand more in awe of the book, than of the 
name of God, which gives the book ail the sacredqess for which ft fa 
revered ! Besides, if an oath is to be administered to each person in 
the form which he may pretend, strikes him with the greatest awe; 
then Papists must be sworn by the cross ; Mahometans, by the Koran ; 
some infidels, by the stars; some atheistical worldlings, by their 
belly $ and some who deal in charms and magical arts, by the devil. 
The form of swearing will be reduced to the most absurd uncertainty 
and fluctuation. In fine, the reverence of an oath must be greatly 
diminished, if not annihilated, in those who have no concern to observe 
the form which both reason and revelation recommend as the most 
proper. 

Alex. Supposing a person could bear witness against a murderer in 
a country where kissing the book is the established form of swearing, 
if he refused to comply with this mode, he would not be permitted to 
give his testimony; and, for want of it, the murderer might escape. 
In suoh a case, if he should comply with the established form of swear- 
ing for the public good, would not the guilt lie on the rigorous im- 
» posers, not on him ? 

Ruf. I see no reasonable objection to Mr. Gellatly *s solution of this 
case. The precepts, says he, of the Divine law are so linked together 
in one beautiful chain, that one of them does not oppose another. He 
that requires men to testify the truth, when they are called to appear 
as witnesses in a court of justice, requires them to, observe the way of 
Worshipping him appointed in his word 5 and if they be desired to ob». 
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genre the one precept in the way of violating the other, they «*ay justl j 
refuse ; since the authority of God is stamped on every precept; and 
the least evil is not to tie done that the greatest good may follow, 
Rom. iii. 8. The guilt of rulers, in commanding their people to use 
this unwarrantable mode of swearing, is very great* But neither are 
they free from sin, who comply with their unlawful commands, in this 
or any other matter. In such a case, we are to adhere steadily to this 
maxim, That ire ate to obey God rather than man.* 

On the whole, I cannot help wondering, how pious people, who pro- 
fess to take their religion from the Bible, should affect to overlook or 
despise the reasoning of the Seceders on this head, and continue to 
defend or excuse so great an absurdity in the form of administering 
and taking an oath. 

§ 23. Jilex. In pursuing this subject, we have digressed too long 
from our design or reviewing Mr. Willison's objections against the 
Judicial Testimony of the associate presbytery. Let us now proceed 
to consider his objection against the account given in that Testimony 
of the general assembly's proceedings in the cases of Mr. Simson and 
Mr. Campbell. These men were allowed to be both eminent for their 
talents. I would be glad, Rufus, to hear you state concisely the 
errors with which they were charged, and the opposite doctrines main* 
iained by the associate presbytery. 

Ruf. I shall first state the errors with which Mr. John Simson, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Glasgow, was charged in the pro- 
cess carried on against him in the years 1714, 1715 and 1716. 

1. Mr. Simson taught, that, by the light of nature and the works of 
creation and providence, including tradition, heathens have an im- 
plicit and obscure revelation of the gospel; by which revelation they 
may know, that there is a remedy for sin provided ; and that they 
would have the benefit of this remedy, if they did not slight and reject 
the obscure discovery and offer of grace made to all without the church. 

In opposition to this opinion the associate presbytery assert, that the 
light of nature is not sufficient to give that knowledge of God and of 
his will, which is necessary to salvation : and that, therefore, they, who 
do not profess the christian religion, cannot be saved ; however dili- 
gent they may be to frame their lives according to the light of nature, 
and the law of that religion which they profess, Ephes. ii. 12. 1 Cor. 
i. 21. Confession of Faith , chap. i. § 1. 

4. Mr. Simson asserted, that there were means appointed of God for 
obtaining saving grace; which means, when diligently used with seri- 
ousness, sincerity and faith of being heard, God hath promised to bles$ 
with success ; and that the going about these means in the foresaid 
manner is not above the reach of our natural ability or power. 

On the contrary, the associate presbytery assert, that man by his 
fall into a state of sin, has wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation ; and that, in his natural state, beings 
enmity against God and averse from all spiritual good, is not able by 
his own strength to convert himself or prepare himself thereto; and 
consequently, that there is no necessary nor certain connection, either 
in the nature of things or by the Divine promise, between the morally 

• Acts it. 29. 
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serious endeavours of iuan An a natural state and the obtaining of 
spiritual or saving grace. 

Notwithstanding this, they assert, that it is the duty of all and every 
one to attend diligently on Divine ordinances, particularly on the 
reading and hearing of the word and on prayer; tnese being the ordi- 
nary means by which converting and quickening grace is communicat- 
ed to such as are dead in sins. Rom. iii. 10, 12. Ephes. ii. 1, John 
v. 44. Confess, chap. ix. $ 3. 

3. Mr. Sanson maintained, that there was no proper covenant made 
with Adam, and that he was not a federal bead to nis posterity. He 
also maintained, that the souls of infants, since the fall, as they come 
from the hands of their Creator, are as pure and holy, as they would 
have been created, supposing, that man had not fallen ; and that it is 
more than probable, that baptized infants, dying in infancy, are all 
saved ; and that, if God should deny his sovereign grace to any of the 
children of infidels, he would deal more severely with them, than he 
did with the fallen angels. 

On the contrary, the associate presbytery assert, that, when God 
created man, he entered into a covenant with him ; wherein life was 
promised upon condition of perfect and personal obedience ; that, in 
this covenant, the first Adam stood in the capacity of a covenant head 
and representative to all mankind descending from him by ordinary 
generation ; that, by reason of his breach of this covenant, they all 
sinned in him and fell with him in his first transgression ; that his sin 
is truly and justly imputed to every one of them ; and that all infants, 
descending from Adam by ordinary generation, on account of his sin 
imputed to them, want that original righteousness wherewith Adam 
was created ; and are by nature children of wrath. Rom. v. 1 2, 1 8, 19. 
1 Corinth, xv 7 . £2, 45, 49. Psal. Ii. 5. Confess, chap. vi. $ 3, 5, 6, 

4. Mr. Simson impugned the immediate previous Divine concourse 
with all the actions of the reasonable creature ; and in place of the 
nsual doctrine of our reformed divines, affirmed, that God may deter- 
mine infallibly all the actions of reasonable creatures that are not above 
their natural powers, nor contrary to their natural inclinations and dis- 
positions, by placing them in such circumstances, by which they have 
a certain train of motives laid before them, by which they may infalli- 
bly 9 yet freely, produce such a series of actions, as he has determined. 

But the associate presbytery assert, that, though some of the ordina- 
ry terms, that are used by our reformed divines on this subject, are not 
in our confession of faith ; yet the doctrine of the immediate previous 
concourse of God with all the actions of the reasonable creature, as it 
is explained by these divines, is plainly held forth therein from the 
word of God in these words : " The Almighty power, unsearchable 
?< wisdom and infinite goodness of God so far manifest themselves in 
« his Providence, that it extendeth itself to the first fall and all other 
« sins of angels and men, and that, not by a bare permission ; but such 
{< as has joined with it a most wise and powerful bounding, and other- 
" wise ordering and governing them, in a manifold dispensation, to his^ 
••« own holy ends. Yet so that the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only' 
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« from the creature and not from God, who, being most holy and 
" righteous, neither is, nor can be the author or approver of sin."* 

5. Mr. Simson maintained, that a regard to our own happiness, or 
the prospect of eternal blessedness in the enjoyment of God in heaven, 
ought to lie our chief motive in serving the lird on earth ; and that our 
glorifying God being the means, is subordinate to our enjoyment of 
him tor ever; which, said he, is our ultimate end. 

But the associate presbytery assert, that the principal motive of true 
love to God is not our own happiness or self-interest, but the glorious 
perfections of his nature, as they are manifested in Immanuel God with 
us;* and that the instinct of the new nature with which the Lord en- 
dues all his people in regeneration, makes them, by the farther influ- 
ence of gpace, desire to serve God for himself ana his supereminent 
excellencies, and not merely, or chiefly, for the prospect of their own 
happiness. 1 Cor. x. 31. Isai. xlii. 8. Hence our glorifying God as 
our chief end is put before our enjoyment of him- in tne answer to the 
first question in our catechisms. 

6. Mr. Simson maintained, that there will be no sinning in hell after 
the last judgement. 

The associate presbytery, on the contrary, assert, that sin is the ra- 
tional creature's want of conformity to the law of God; and that, there- 
fore, as the natures of the damned in hell were never renewed, they 
can never cease from sinning, while they can have no manner of con- 
formity to the law of God ; and, while from their corrupt natures must 
necessarily flow the highest enmity against the justice and holiness of 
God in punishing them ; which is expressed in the scripture by gnash* 
itig of teeth: so that both sinning and suffering will be their misery 
through eternity. Larg. Cat. quest. 24 and 152. 

7. The errors which I have now mentioned were those with which 
Mr. Simson was charged in the first process against him. But in an- 
other process, which was begun in the year 1726, and concluded in the 
year 1729, it was found, that he had taught other gross and dangerous 
errors : such as, That our Lord Jesus Christ is not necessarily exist- 
ent; that the term necessary existence is impertinent in speaking of 
the Trinity ; that it is not to be said, that tne three persons of the 
Trinity are numerically one in substance or essence ; that the terms 
necessary existence, Supreme Deity, and the title of the only true God, 
maw be taken in a sense, that includes the personal property of the 
Father, and so do not belong to the Son. 

On the contrary, the associate presbytery assert, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Son of God, by ineffable, incomprehensible and 

• Confess, chap. v. sect 4. The doctrine of our reformed divines, is, That the rational 
creature is to be considered as an efficient cause of its own actions ; and that yet, being a 
second cause, it acts dependency on the First Cause ; each of these causes producing the 
same action as a total cause in its own order. This appears from such places of scripture 
as teach, that God not only gives and preserves the power of acting, but concurs with the 
creature by an immediate, previous, predetermining influence, to the production of the 
action ; the creature being represented as not only existing or being, but as moving in or 
by God, Acts xvii. 28. As, in its free actions, moved and actuated by God, as tools in the 
hand of a workman, Isai. x. 15. This doctrine appears from the necessary, absolute de- 
pendence of the creature on God in acting as well as in existing. God is the Author of all 
real being, and consequently of whatever real being is in the actions of reasonable crea- 
tures: but he neither is nor can be the Author of the sinfulness of their actions; which 
sinfulness, being a privation or want of conformity to the law of God, is imputable to the 
rational creature only, as necessarily under the obligation of that law. 
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necessary generation, is Jehovah the most high God, self-existent, and 
independent; that he is necessarily existent ; that the terms necessary 
existence, Supreme Deity, and the title of the only true God, cannot 
be taken in a sense that includes the personal property of the Father; 
but belong to the Son and Holy Spirit equally with the Father; and 
that the three persons of the adorable Trinity are numerically one in 
substance or essence, equal in power and glory. John i. l, % 3— 
x. SO. 1 John v. 20. Rom. ix. 5. Revel, i. 8. Confess* chap. viii x 2. 
Larg. Cat. quest. 9. 

8. Mr. Simson maintained, that reason, as it is taken for evident 
propositions naturally revealed, is the principle or foundation of The- 
ology ; and that nothing is to be admitted in religion, but what is 
agreeable to reason, and determined by reason to be so. 

The associate presbytery consider these assertions as exalting rea- 
son above Divine revelation ; and as contrary to the answer to the 
second question of the shorter catechism, and to the doctrine of our 
confession, namely, that the Supreme Judge, by which all controver- 
sies of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, 
opinions of eminent writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits are 
to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest ; can be no 
other than the Holy Spirit speaking in the scriptures.* The associate 
presbytery account these tenets, concerning man's reason, the very 
spring of the other dangerous errors vented and taught by him. " Mr. 
" Simson," say they, " having once set reason in the chair, and exalted 
" it to be judge in principles of faith, it is no wonder, that he rejected 
"the testimony of God, in his own word, concerning the covenant 
" headship and representation of the first Adam, and the many sacred 
" truths connected with that article ; and that he maintained thye other 
" errors with which he was charged in the first process. Hence, too, 
" he was led, at length, to deny the Supreme Deity and necessary 
" existence of him, whose name is the Wonderful Counsellor, the 
" Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." 

I may now give you some account of the opinions against which the 
associate presbytery bear testimony, as having been maintained and 
taught by Archibald Campbell, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the university of St. Andrews, in his publications, and in the process 
against him before the general assembly in 1736. 

1. In his Enquiry into the original of moral virtue, he asserted, 
that God's interests are not in all respects independent on us ; and 
that virtue does not depend on the arbitrary will of any being, but 
flows from the essential properties and nature of things. 

The associate presbytery assert, on the contrary, That God has all 
Hfe, glory ^goodness in and of himself; that he is alone in and to him- 
self all-sufficient, not standing in need of any creatures, nor deriving 
any glory from them; but only manifesting his own glory in, by, unto 
and upon them ; that he has sovereign dominion over them, to do by 
them, for them, or upon them, whatsoever himself pleaseth; that any 
rewards that he has promised to any of his creatures, are free and 
vokintary ; that, in all their obedience, worship and service^ they can 
neither profit him, nor be any way advantageous to him ; that God 
himself, in the wise purposes and counsel of his will, laid down the 

* Confew. chap. I § 10. 
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whole plan of the nature and relation of things, which he freel j 
brings forth in bis works of creation, providence and redemption; 
that, though the precepts of the moral law be eternal and immutable, 
the holiness of his nature being such, that it cannot be his will that his 
creatures should do otherwise : yet, the scriptures also assert, that 
God is our Lawgiver; that he has an absolute sovereignty and au- 
thority over us ; and, consequently, that nothing can be a law to us 
but by his enacting it; and that what he enacts must be a law to us, 
whether it be a moral precept, or a thing in its own nature indifferent; 
as is evident, from the positive precept given to Adam at his Crea- 
tion, and from other positive commands, both under the Old and Nevr 
Testaments.* 

2. Mr. Campbell also affirmed, that self-interest or pleasure is the 
only standard by which we can judge of the virtue, that is, the value 
or goodness, of any action whatsoever; that virtue and utility are two 
words signifying the same thing; that the intrinsic goodness or rec- 
titude of moral virtue, lies directly in the fitness of it to the self-love 
and happiness of mankind ; and that actions are virtuous as they pro- 
mote self-interest* 

The associate presbytery, on the contrary, maintain, that the law 
or revealed will of God is the adequate and only standard by which 
the goodness of actions is to be tried. They teach, that the moral 
goodness of our actions consists in their being done from a respect to 
the authority of God the Lawgiver, and by taith in Christ; and that 
nothing is more contradictory to the whole word of God, than to as- 
sert that the goodness of our love to God and his Son Jesus Christ, or 
of any act of obedience, consists directly in its fitness to promote our 
personal interest. Isai. viii. SO. Psal. cxix. 4, 5, 9. 1 Sam. xv. 22. 
1 John iii. 4. Psal. xl. 8. John xv. 4, 5. Confess, chap. i. § 2— 
chap. xvi. § 1, 2. 

3. Mr. Campbell taught, as Mr. Simson had done, that the sole and 
universal motive to virtuous actions is self-love, interest or pleasure; 
that self-love is the first spring in every rational mind, that awakens 
her powers, begins her motions, and carries her on to action ; and 
that self-love, as it exerts itself in the desire of universal, unlimited 
esteem, is the commanding motive that determines us to the pursuit of 
virtue. 

These positions, the associate presbytery condemn, as directly con- 
trary to the word of God : which teaches, that all our religious ac- 
tions must proceed from a new nature, and from faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and from a holy regard and love to God ; and not from 
self-love or self-interest, as their first spring or principle;! and that 
our chief or ultimate end ought not to be the advancement of our self- 
interest, but the advancement of God's declarative glory. Our Lord 
Jesus, whose example we are to imitate, pleased not himself 9 sought 

* Although, says the associate presbytery, these positive commands were all wise and 
good, yet who can say, that God was necessarily obliged by his own nature to enact diem » 
or that he could not possibly have done otherwise? It is therefore grossly erroneous to 
set up the nature and relation of things as a law above God himself; and to maintain that 
moral good and evil flow from the essential properties and nature of things -, or, that 
% moral good and evil do not flow only from the holiness of God's nature, together with his 
«ovare.gn authority and will manifested in his law. 

t Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27. John xv. 4, 5. Math. xxii. 87, 39. 
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Hot his own will or glory, but the will and glory of the Father who 
sent him. To be lovers of our own selves, that is, to love ourselves 
inordinately, is one of the blackest crimes.* It is manifestly an inor- 
dinate self-love? to make our self-interest or happiness the chief mo- 
tive of our love to God ; to love him not for himself, but for ourselves. 
This is to prefer ourselves to our Maker, and to love ourselves more 
than the Creator ! That obedience to God which is principally influ- 
enced by self-interest is legal, mercenary and servile, or such as men 
in their natural state may attain. The opinion which makes self-love 
or regard to our own interest the principal motive to virtuous actions, 
has a direct tendency to destroy the specific difference between com- 
mon and saving grace ; an error of the Arminians, of Mr. Baxter and 
others. 

It is true, the chief end of God, in all his works, is his declarative 
glory : for the Lord hath made all things for himself It But Mr. 
Campbell argued most absurdly and impiously, that in acting from 
self-interest, we imitate God. This was just the aim of Satan's first 
temptation, Ye shall be as gods.\ So that this scheme teaches men 
to exalt themselves to an equality with God* 

4. Mr. Campbell, in his discourse proving, that the apostles were 
no enthusiasts, affirms, that " many in the world look upon those ma- 
" nifestations which, they think, they have of the nature and excel- 
," lencies of God, as supernaturally communicated to their minds $ 
" and take those inward ravishments they feel, upon such pretended 
" revelations, to be all Divine joys poured in upon them by the im- 
" mediate hand of God himself; that all such events," making no ex- 
ception of any, but such as are of the extraordinary and miraculous 
kind, " may possibly have come about in a natural course and series of 
" things, without any more interposing of the Divinity than there is, 
" when a man opens nis eyes and beholds the Sun in its glory at noon; 
" and that an extravagant conceit of being peculiarly blessed with 
" such supernatural communications from Heaven, makes up the very 
" life and soul of enthusiasm." Making human reason, in its present 
state, the only guide to our devotions, Mr. Campbell descVibes the 
enthusiast to be one " who, in the course of his devotion, keeps not 
" within the compass of reason, consulting the throne of grace, laying 
" his matters before the Lord, and imploring his light and direction. 
rt These, and like expressions, 9 ' says he, " are terms of art much used 
" by enthusiasts. 9 ' 

On the contrary, the associate presbytery declare and assert, that 
the holy scriptures teach the absolute necessity of a supernatural work 
of the Holy Spirit, for the renovation of our natures, and for manifest- 
ing to us in a saving manner, the glorious excellencies of God in the 
person of Jesus Christ ; that, according to the scriptures, this work of 
the Spirit is common to all that are effectually called, every one of 
them being peculiarly blessed with it;|) that the will of God revealed 
in his word, and not our own depraved reason, is that rule, within the 

* Rom. xv. 1, S. John v. SO— vii. 18. 2 Tim. in. 2. f Prov « xvL *• 

t Gen. iil 5. We are to imitate God, by having that for our chief end which is hU end 
in all his works, namely, the Divine glory. v 

|| SCorintti. iy. 6— t. 17. Ephes. i. 18, 19. Conftrt chap. x. $ l'. , 
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compass of which we are to keep in our devotion;* that, according to 
the scriptures, an actual influence of the Holy Spirit is necessary to 
impress the truths of God upon our mind, and to enable us to walk 
-with God in all the duties of holy obedience $f that it is our duty * not 
to lean on our own understanding or reason, but to consult the throne 
of grace, to lay all our matters before the Lord, and to implore his 
light and direction. J 

5. Mr. Campbell, in his writings, likewise affirmed that meti, with- 
out revelation, cannot by their natural powers find out, thftt there 
is a God. 

The associate presbytery,- on the contrary, assert, that the light of 
nature and the works of creation and providence, without the aid of 
tradition or revelation, shew, that there is a God ; who hath lordship 
and sovereignty over all; ad also, that thereby Ms wisdom, power 
and goodness are so far manifested, that all men are left inexcusa- 
ble : and they reject and condemn all contrary principles, as having 
a tendency to darken and render doubtful the truth of natural reli- 
gion. [) 

6. Mr. Campbell, in his writings asserted, that the laws of nature, 
in themselves, are a certain and sufficient rule to direct rational minds 
to happiness ; and that our observation of these laws is the great mean 
or instrument of our real and lasting felicity. 

On the contrary, the associate presbytery assert, that the word 
of God is the only rule of faith and obedience $ that men cannot be 
accepted in God's sight, nor be entitled to future and lasting felicity, 
by framing their lives according to the law of nature ? and that, though 
holiness be absolutely necessary to make us meet for communion with 
God, both hi grace here and in glory hereafter ; yet* it is the right- 
eousness of Christ or his obedience and satisfaction imputed to us 
and receited by faith of God's operation, that is the great condi- 
tional mean of our blessedness begun in time and consummated in 
heaven. £ 

7. Mr. Campbell, in his writings, taught, that the apostles do not 
seem to have had any notion of our Saviour's Divinity, at the time of 
his crucifixion ; that the apostles being violently possessed in favour of 
a worldly kingdom, expected this and this only from him ; that the 
apostles, in the interval between Christ's death and his resurrection, 
were greatly offended at him in their hearts, as being, in their opinion, 
a downright cheat and deceiver, who hail once flattered them with 
mighty hopes, but now had left them in all the agonies of shame and 
disappointment; and that they did not apprehend him under that 
character in which he is represented to us by the apostle John, in the 
first chapter of his gospel, and by Paul, in his epistles, before they 
began their public ministry* 

* Isai. tfii. 20. Contest chap. i. § 1, 2 — xvi. § I. 

f Rom. Vui. *, 26. Philip, ii. 13. John xvl 7, «; 9, 1*. Confess, chap. avi. § 1, 3, 5, 1. 

\ Prov. Hi. 5, 6. Philip. if. 6. Heb. it. 16. 

[| Rom. i. 1 9, 2Q, 32— it 12, H, 15. Confess, chap. xxi. § 1, and chap i. lr 

§ Gal. ni. 21, 22. Acts x. 43— xvi. 31. Rom. iii 22 to 2*. Philip, lit 7, 8, 9. Con- 
fess, chap. tii. § S— x. § 4— xi. §1. 
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On the contrary, the associate presbyter j assert, that all such, as 
have saving faith, believe in the Lord Jesus as the Christ die Son of 
God; and that the apostles and disciples of our Lord, in the days 
of his humiliation, acknowledged, believed in, and worshipped their 
Lord and Master as the true promised Messiah, the Son of the living 
Gpd, t}ie only begotten of the Father ; and expected from him spiritual 
and eternal life and salvation j that none who have truly believed in 
the Lord Jesus can fall away, either totally or finally, from a state of 

See; that the faith of the apostles and disciples of our Lord did not 
in the interval of time between his death and resurrection; and 
that, therefore, whatever clouds and doubts they were under, they 
never were so far left to themselves, as to conclude, that their Lord 
and Master was a downright deceiver and impostor. And they reject 
and condemn the contrary assertions of Mr. Campbell.* 

§ £4. Alex. Mr. Willison charges the associate presbytery with 
falsehood, in representing the general assembly as having dismissed 
professor Siinson, without any censure or express testimony against 
nis errors. 

Ruf. I have already intimated, that there were two processes against 
Mr. Simson for error: one, which was issued in the year 1717, and 
another, in the year 1729. Now Mr. Willison ought to have ob- 
served, that this expression of the associate presbytery, in their ac- 
knowledgment of sing, « That the general assembly dismissed the pro- 
" cess unthout any censure," regards the former process only $ and 
that a distinct article follows in that acknowledgment with respect to 
the latter. 

Concerning the first process, the associate presbytery say, in the 
Judicial Testimony, the assembly, instead of condemning particularly 
the errors owned by Mr. Simson, and inflicting due censure upon 
him, did not so much as rebuke him. This being the fact, the pres- 
bytery might justly say, as they do in their acknowledgment of sins, 
that the first process was dismissed without any censure inflicted upon 
Mr. Simson ; yea, without any particular express .testimony against 
his gro$s and dangerous errors. Mr. Willison himself laments the 
way in which this process in the year 1717 was issued by the assem- 
bly, and owns that, « as a just rebuke upon the assembly for their 
" lenity, Mr. Simson persisted in his unsound doctrine.'' " Would 
" to God," says he, in another place, " that our assembly had given 
"plain and faithful warning against professor Sim son's and professor 
& Campbell's errors.'t 

Jllejc. Mr. Willison finds fault with the associate presbytery, be- 
cause they might have contented themselves with saying, (as he him- 
self has said,) that the assembly's censure of Mr. Simson was too leni- 
ent, and that their warning against these errors was not sufficiently 
plain and faithful. Is not the fault of the assembly in this matter, ex-< 
aggerated by the associate presbytery ? 

Muf. In order to do justice to this article of the associate presbyte- 
ry's representation, it is necessary to attend to the act of the general 

• 

• John i. 14. Matth. xvi. 16, 17. John vi. 68, 69—xiv. 1— xx. 28— xxi. 17. Confess, 
chap. viu. $ 2, 6— xvil § I— jcxy. § 4, 5. 

| Impartial Testimony, pages 88. *n4 154. 
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assembly in the year 1717, in which the first process against Mr. Simp- 
son was issued, and which runs in the following terms.- " Therefore, 
" although professor Sanson does declare his adherence to our con- 
« fession of faith and the doctrine contained therein as his judge- 
" ment, and disowns the errors opposite thereto, wherewith he was 
" charged ; yet considering that by his printed answers he hath given 
« offence; and that it is judged, that therein he has rented some 
" opinions not necessary to be taught in Divinity ;-~and for answering 
" more satisfyingly (as he supposes) the cavils and objections of ad- 
" versaries, he hath adopted some hypothesis different from what are 
"commonly used among orthodox divines, that are not evidently 
" founded on the scripture* and tend to attribute too much to natural 
"reason and the power of corrupt nature; therefore, they prohibit 
« and discharge the said Mr. Simson to use such expressions, or to 
" teach, preach, or otherwise vent, such opinions, propositions, or hy- 
" pothesis as the foresaid. " 

Now, to use the words of a judicious writer,* " What has the as- 
" sembly said in this act? They have even said, that it is judged, 
« that Mr. Simson has done so and so : and no doubt some, yea many 
" did judge, that Mr. Simson had vented himself in the above-men- 
" tioned manner ; but the assembly have never said, that they them* 
" selves had either judged or found, that by the opinions which he was 
« proved to have taught, the truths of God, plainly held forth from his 
" word in our confession of faith, were subverted." Nay, this was 
so far from being the case, that in the year 1729, when the assembly's 
committee exhibited a libel against Mr. Simson for continuing to teach 
the same gross errors, he pleaded in his own defence, 'f That the pro- 
« positions contained in the said libels, and which were taken out of 
« his own printed defences, were none of them found by the assembly 
" in 1717, to be contrary to the word of God, and our confession of 
* faith »t 

If Mr Simson had ground for this plea, (and it seems to have been 
«draitfe<) that he had, since no farther notice was taken of the com- 
mittee's libel,) how could the assembly be said to have censured him, 
or expressly testified against his errors ? 

With regard to the second process against Mr. Simson, for teaching 
that the title of the Most High God is hot applicable to the Son in the 
same sense in which it is given to the Father, and for denying that the 
three persons of the adorable Trinity are numerically one in sub- 
stance or essence ; it was not dismissed altogether without censure. 
But the associate presbytery lament, that the censure inflicted, which 
was suspension from teaching and preaching, was no way adequate to 
the offence he had given by such gross blasphemy. With regard to 
both the first and second process, against Mr. Simson, the associate 
presbytery consider it as aground of mourning, that the assembly- 
gave no particular and express testimony to the truth, in terms di- 
rectly opposite to those in which he expressed his pernicious errors. 
And they insist, that the reason which was given for this omission in 
open court, namely, that they were not to add new articles to our 

• Mr. Wilson's Continuation of his Defence, pages 3S1 and 38$ 
t Ibid: chap. m. sect. 1, page 3S2. 
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confession of faith, made the matter wot$e ; as it implied that, in the 
assembly's judgement, the truth directly opposite to Mr. Simson's 
•erroneous propositions is not contained in the confession. For, there 
could be no adding to the confession by a particular and express de- 
claration of what is contained in it* Ana if the judicatories of the 
church of Scotland, or that church, as represented by her judicatories, 
allowed, that the several Divine truths directly opposite to Mr. Sim- 
son's errors, were not contained in that confession; then, her profes- 
sed adherence to that confession ceased to be any sufficient evidence 
of her soundness in the faith with regard to these truths. Here, I 
suppose, it is understood, that by an express and particular testimony 
against Mr. Simson's pernicious errors, the associate presbytery meant 
the assembly's finding and declaring these erroneous propositions, as 
they stood in Mr. Simson's defences, to be contrary to the word of 
•tiod and the confession of faith. If this was not done by the assem- 
bly, there was not, in the sense of the associate presbytery, any ex- 
press or particular testimony given against these errors. But Mr. 
Willison himself does not pretend, that this was done in the second 
process against Mr. Simson ; and much less in the first* 

Mex. I should think that the assembly's disapprobation of the ex- 

Sressions, alleged in the first process, to have been used by Mr. 
iroson, and their discharging him to use them afterwards, may be 
considered as some degree of censure ; and therefore, the associate 
presbytery exaggerates the lenity of the assembly too much, in say- 
' mg, that the process was dismissed without any censure inflicted on 
him. 

Ruf. It is evident, that the associate presbytery did net mean to 
deny or conceal the sentence of the assembly: they have given the 
whole of it in their Declaration and Testimony ; agreeably to which 
larger account, we are to understand what relates to the same subject 
in their acknowledgment of sins. It is evident, that the charge in the 
first process against Mr. Simson, of his teaching what was contrary, 
to the word of God and the confession of faith, was not admitted by 
the assembly $ nor were his expressions disapproved under that con- 
sideration. It is unreasonable to call every disapprobation church V 
censure ; and particularly a disapprobation in such lenient and gene- 
ral terms as those which the assembly used on this occasion. 

Mex. The associate presbytery, says Mr. Willison, have cast slan- 
der on the mother church by alleging, in their Act and Testimony, 
or in some other papers emitted or adopted by them, " That the judi- 
<* catories have overturned the foundation of the doctrine and govern- 
« ment of Christ's church ; that they have subverted both her doctrine 
" and worship; and that they have done what in them lay to pull the 
" crown from Christ's head ; that they have refused to give him the 
" glory of his Supreme Deity ; and involved themselves in the guilt 
« of denying the Son of God, which is one special mark of Anti- 
" Christ ''t 

Ruf Mr. Willison ought tabave signified, that these expressions 
^are not taken from the Declaration and Testimony, or any other 

* Wilton's Defence of Reformation Principles, page* 81, 82. 
f Imp. Tert. pages 169, 170. 
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Testimony.* Though an ecclesiastical bod j may be ^u&Uy 
blamed for neglecting to censure errors or slanders contained m the 
writings of its members 5 yet it is not so accountable for the accuracy 
of such writings, as for that of their own judicial deeds. But was there 
not reason to say, that the foundations of sound doctrine were greatly 
shaken by the procedure of the judicatories, when they refused to pass 
due censure on account of fundamental errors, which were sufficiently 
proved before them ? " The Son of God, 5 ' as the judicious Mr. Boa- 
ton said, « came to the bar of the general assembly of the church of 
" Scotland, demanding justice against a blasphemer, but did not ob- 
« tain it." 

Was not the worship of the church corrupted by neglecting the due 
censure of such fundamental errors as tended to rob the Son of God* 
the object of christian worship, of his essential glory? And was there 
not too much ground to say, that these judicatories, by a long habitual 
course of arbitrary and tyrannical proceedings had been overturning the 
foundations of church government ? so it is said on account of the op- 
pression of rulers, That all the foundations of the earth are gone out of 
their place .f 

The sense of the passage in the paper to which Mr. Willison refers 
<2annot well be understood from his partial quotation. " The judicata* 
" ries," says that paper, " have been doing what in them lay to pull 
"the crown off Christ's head, refusing to give him the glory due to his 
" name, to give him the glory of his supreme Deity by resenting suita- 
" bly the blasphemous denial of some ; and, instead thereof, have even 
" kept the blasphemer in full communion with the church $ refusing 
" all calls to lay to heart or acknowledge their sin in this matter." 

When Mr. Willison says, that the assembly in 1734, did all that was 
in their power to satisfy the friends of reformation ;— the expression 
cannot be understood absolutely: for the assembly, if they had acted 
faithfully, as a court of Christ's free and independent kingdom, might 
have granted all that Mr. Erskine and his protesting brethren craved, 
as they asked nothing but what was agreeable to the covenanted princi- 
ples and constitution of the reformed church of Scotland. But Mr. 
Willison meant, that the majority of that assembly exerted themselves 
as much in opposing some corruptions, as their degenerate condition 
admitted ; for, says Tie, there was 9 in that assembly, a mighty opposition 
of great men. And why may not the expression in the private paper 
before mentioned, namely, " that the judicatories did what in them lay 
f* t6 pull the crown from Christ's head," be understood as meaning, 
that, when the assembly were engaged in the attempt of screening Mr. 
Simson from the censure due to him for tfce blasphemous doctrine, 
which he was proved to have taught against the divinity of Christ, they 
did as much to pull the crown of divine glory from his head, as they 
could do, without openly giving up their pretensions to represent a 
church professing, adherence to the scriptures and the Westminster 
confession of faith, or without renouncing their claim to the emolu- 

* See the Display of the Secession Testimony, in* the.note at the foot of page 51. 
f Psalm lxxxix. 5. 
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nftnts connected with that profession by the laws of the land ? Be* 
sides, to say, that it was in their power to do more hurt to the church, 
in any other sense, would not accord with a du* acknowledgment of 
the particular and infallible providence of God as exercised about all 
persons and things, and especially about all the concerns of the church. 

Jttex. Mr. Willison charges the associate presbytery with falsehood 
for asserting, that professor Campbell's error about self-love was adopt- 
ed by the general assembly.* 

Bnf. I snail read the words of the presbytery's acknowledgment of 
sin concerning this matter. " It has been pubhcly asserted and main- 
« tained by htm," namely, by Mr. Campbell, " that the sole and uni- 
" versal motive to virtuous actions is self-love, interest or pleasure, 
" whereby self is exalted into the throne of God : and yet the assem- 
" My, in the year 1736, not only dismissed the publisher of this, and 
" several such gross errors without any censure inflicted upon him or 
"any condemnation of his errors; but, instead of this, the assembly 
« admitted his explication of the article concerning self-love, viz. that 
« our delight in the honour and glory of God is the chief motive to all 
« virtuous and religious actions ; whereby it appears, that the foresaid 
" assembly have adopted the above erroneous principle concerning 
"self-love as their own $ in regard that the maintainor thereof does, 
" by the above explication, still make our delight (and so our self-love, 
« interest, or pleasure) the chief motive of all virtuous and religious 
"•ftdtons: so that, hereby the great idol self-love is still exalted and 
" placed in the throne of God $ and the declarative glory of God is still 
" subordinated to self as our chief and highest end." Here are two 
things to be considered : 1st, a fact, which is, that the assembly did 
not censure Mr. Campbell for his opinion concerning self-love ; but 
admitted his explication of it : Sdly, an inference frQin the fact* viz. 
that the assembly adopted his erroneous principle concerning self- 
love. 

Mex> Mr. Willison says, " This error about self-love, and others, 
" were brought before the assembly in the year 1735, who referred 
" them to their commission ; and the commission appointed a commit- 
« tee to consider them, and prepare their report for the next assembly. 
" Mr. Campbell laboured to give sound and orthodox explications of 
" his positions; which the committee brought before the assembly in 
" 1736, with their remarks and censures upon them, and the recom- 
" mend at ion they judged fit to be given him. The assembly, upon 
" hearing; Mr. Campbell at great length, were of opinion, that the com- 
" tmttee*s examining and stating the matter, as they had done, was 
" sufficient to caution him against the errors, with which he was charg- 
" ed ; without their giving any judgement or formal sentence on the 
" committee's report 5 only they recommended it to him not to use 
* doubtful expressions, or propositions, which might lead his hearers 
" or readers into error." in the issue, indeed, there was no censure 
passed upon him ; on which account Mr. Willison owns, that himself 
and many others were highly displeased. He owns, too, that, though 
the committee laid before the assembly Mr. Campbell's explication, 
yon have mentioned, of his position of self-love * yet the assembly dis- 
missed him without quarrelling with it. But this should be looked on 

• Hnp. Teit page 22. 
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as a pure oversight in the assembly through their not' adverting to the 
import of the word Delight; but understanding delight in the glory of 
God as the same thing with regard to the glory ot God, because of 
their affinity.* 

Euf. Mr. Willison then allows the fact that the assembly accepted 
Mr. Campbell's explication without quarrelling or finding fault with it; 
or, as the associate presbytery says* They admitted it. Nor is the 
truth of the fact affected by the excuse of oversight. From thia fact 
the inference of the associate presbytery is, that the assembly adopted 
Mr. Campbell's opinion concerning sel Wove ; because they approved 
his explication, which was only a different manner of expressing the 
same tenet, that he had taught in his writings. He was so far from 
retracting any thing he had advanced on this subject, that he confi- 
dently affirmed, " that his expressions did not go higher thaiHiis sen- 
" timents, and that his sentiments did not go beyond the nature of 
" things." But what shews still more clearly, that the assembly 
adopted Mr. Campbell's opinions, as expressed in his explication, is, 
their declaring, that no more was necessary for cautioning against the 
error on this head, that some at first supposed Mr. Campbell to be 
guilty of, than the following report of the committee : " They express 
" their opinion and good hopes, that Mr. Campbell had no unsound 
" meaning in asserting self-love to be the sole principle and standard 
" and motive of all religious actions ; because he had declared before 
" them, that, by his saying, that the chief or sole motive to virtuous and 
" religious actions, was the desire of our own happiness, he meant no 
" more, than that our delight in the glory and honour of God, was the 
" chief motive." Now this is just the proposition in the approving of 
which the assembly is said by the associate presbytery to have adopted 
Mr. Campbell's opinion about self-love. 

Mex, Mr. Willison says, When the assembly in the year 1737 were 
informed, that several had taken offence, as if the preceding assembly 
had adopted some of Mr. Campbell's offensive expressions en the head 
of self-love, they vindicated the church of Scotland from that charge 
by making an act declaring, that they do steadfastly adhere to the 
doctrine expressed in our standards on that head : particularly, in the 
answer to that question in our larger and shorter catechisms, " Whrib 
" i* the chief end of man?" 

But This plea lias been often offered, and as often rejected .by 
Seceders ; because they allege, that this is no more than what Mr. 
Campbell himself had done ; for he always declared bis adherence to 
the confession and catechisms; and how shall we know, whether the 
assembly's adherence to these standards in relation to the chief motive 
and end of virtuous and religious actions is any other or better than 
Mr. Campbell's P His adherence is to be understood in a sense con- 
sistent with what he had written on that subject, which he never re- 
tracted ; and their adherence, in a sense consistent with their accep- 
tance of hisjexplanation, which, as we have seen, expressed in effect the 
same opinion concerning self-love contained in the passages of his 
writings that had been laid before them. 

The general assembly in 1737 seem to have been chargeable with 
inconsistency or disingenuity, in saying, " that they gave no formal 

• Imp. Test pages 152, 153, 154. 
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"judgement or sentence on the report of their committee concerning 
" Mr. Campbell's opinion with regard to self -love /" although they de- 
clared, that report to be sufficient for cautioning against th£ error of 
which Mr* Campbell had been accused. This declaration was cer- 
tainly a judgement, a final and definite judgement, on the committee's 
report. It is evident, that it had all the effect of such a judgement; 
for, on the ground of it, Mr. Campbell was dismissed without censure ; 
and the assembly has never to this day seen cause to give any other 
judgement, or to make any more particular or express declaration of 
the truth in opposition to Mr. Campbell's opinion. Hence it appears, 
that the assembly's neglecting to censure Mr. Campbell's explication 
of some passages in his writings concerning self-love, was not a mere 
oversight; (whatever might have been the case with some worthy 
men who were members;) for if it had been so, they would have en- 
deavoured to amend it afterwards ; at least by a suitable assertion and 
vindication of the truth in direct opposition to Mr. Campbell's errone- 
ous expressions. 

§ 25. Alex. Mr. Willison charges the testimony of the associate 
presbytery with slander for asserting, that the errors of the professors 
Simson and Carfnpbell and those of a publication, entitled the Assem- 
bly's Shorter Catechism revised, had overspread the church of Scot- 
land, like a flood. With regard to that publication, Mr. Willison says, 
As soon as it was publicly known in Scotland, the commission took it 
under consideration, as the synod of Lothian had done before them ; 
passed an act condemning it ; and gave warning to all the presbyteries 
of this church, that they might be on their guard against the spreading 
infection of it. * 

fltef. With regard to the errors of Messrs. Simson and Campbell ; 
we have already seen, that those of the former were not duly censured ; 
and that those of the latter were not censured at all. Mr. Campbell's 
opinion concerning self-love was, on the matter,' adopted. These er- 
rors might be said to overspread the land; because the court, which 
was chargeable with suffering them to pass without any due censure, 
represented the whole church of Scotland. When the Corinthians 
neglected to censure the incestuous person, the apostle says to them, 
Know ye not, that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ; and he ap- 
plies the same truth to the case of the Galatians, when they were 
troubled with false teachers.* 

As to the Assembly's Catechism revised ; the associate presbytery 
say, that they would not have taken such particular notice of it, if it 
had not been well known to them, that the scheme of doctrine deliver- 
ed in it was adapted to the depraved taste of the present age ; in which 
revealed religion is so much despised, and the law of nature cried up 
as sufficient to direct men to true blessedness. 

Mr. Willison, in his Testimony, complains of a legal way of preach- 
ing as prevailing. " There is great reason to fear,' 7 says he, " that 
« there is in the church and land very much of a legal and moral way of 
" preaching, exclusive of Christ, and to the neglect of the peculiar 
" doctrines of Christianity." Mr. Willison could not consistently with 
this and various other passages of his Testimony, particnlarly, those in 

• 1 Corinth, v. 6. Gal. v. 0. 
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which he regrets the conduct of the ecclesiastical judicatories in the 
cases of Messrs. Simson, Campbell, Wishart and Leechman, con- 
demn the associate presbytery for lamenting the remarkable spread 
and prevalence of corrupt doctrine* at that time, in the church of 
Scotland. 

$ 26. Alex. Mr. Willison says, that the assertion in the associate 
presbytery's acknowledgment of sins, that their Testimony was con- 
demned in bulk by the assembly in 1738, is not fact. 

Ruf. Mr. Willison here either denies a very plain fact, or he uses 
words in a sense different from the common acceptation of them. 
The assembly condemned the Testimony of the associate presbytery, 
not excepting any part of it.. Is not this condemning it in bulk? 
The associate presbytery, in the passage referred to, (express them- 
selves with that plainness and simplicity which characterises all their 
compositions, and which leaves no room to mistake their meaning. 
" The general assembly," say they, " condemned in bulk the Testi- 
" mony emitted by the associate presbytery, as casting many ground- 
" less and calumnious reflections upon the said judicatories, without 
" condescending on any one of these, which they called groundless 
" and calumnious reflections." The judicial condemnation of a book* 
without specifying the particulars condemned, is a condemnation of it 
in bulk. 

Alex. But farther, it is asserted in the associate presbytery's ac- 
knowledgment of sins, that the assembly in 1737, condemned the 
declinature of the .associate presbytery, as Containing nothing but 
groundless prejudices, which, Mr. Willison says, is not fact. 

Ruf. I have here a copy of the act of the asseihbly, concerning the 
declinature of the associate presbytery. These are the words of it : 
" The assembly find, by the paper given in," (that is the declinature,) 
" that the said defenders," (the Seceding ministers,) " condemn this 
" church on several groundless pretences?' There are no other words 
of their act that express a more favourable opinion of any part of the 
declinature. As this paper consisted of charges, upon the ground of 
which, the associate presbytery disowned the authority of the judica- 
tories of the established church at that time ; and as the assembly 
declared these charges to be indiscriminately groundless pretences; I 
can see np^reason to blame any body for saying;, that they condemned 
the whole, as containing nothing but groundless prejudices. It is 
evident,%Tiat the general assembly denied every one of the charges 
brought against them in this paper; and that all the reason they gave 
for the denfttf^was their assertion, that these ministers had condemned 
the churchw Scotland on several groundless pretences, which, as the 
expression is here used, will not be denied to be equivalentto ground- 
less prejudices. Mr. Willison seems t6 have been in a dilemma here : 
he was conscious, that every article of the declinature was founded 
on manifest and undeniable truth. But being predetermined to main- 
tain a favourable opinion of the assembly, he could not brine himself 
to think, or at least to say, that that court would offer such a gross 
affront to truth and candour, as to deny the whole, under the name or 
groundless pretences $ that is, he could not admit, that the assembly 
declared what, if he was present, he certainly heard them declare. 
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. Mex. This is almost insufferable, Rufus, to suppose Mr. Willison's 

C repossessions to have been so strong as to deprive him of the use of 
is external senses* \ 

Ruf. There have been philosophers, whose attachment to a fa- 
vourite theory had such an effect. I shall only say, that this attempt 
to cover or excuse the assembly's great guilt, in representing the just 
charges brought against them by the associate presbytery as nothing 
but groundless pretences, is sufficient to justify any candid enquirer 
after truth, in questioning the fairness of that part of his Testimony 
which relates to the Seceding ministers. 

§ 27. Alex. Mr. Willison censures the associate presbytery's ac- 
knowledgment of sins, because it represents the kind reception of 
Mr. Whitefield as increasing the sins of the land, and as a denying 
any particular form of church government to be of Divine institution; 
which, says he, is false. 

Ruf. To do justice to the presbytery, let us hear their own words, 
which I shall read. « The sins and provocations of this land are far- 
" ther increased by the kind reception that many, both ministers and 
" people, have given to Mr. George Whitefield, a professed member 
" and priest of the superstitious church of England ; and by the great 
" entertainment that has been given to latitudinarian tenets, as far- 
" ther propagated by him and others, whereby any particular form of 
" church government is denied to be of Divine institution ; and under 
" a pretence of catholic love, a scheme is laid for uniting parties of all 
" denominations in church communion, in a way destructive of any 
" testimony for the declarative glory of 1MMANUEL, who is the 
« Head and King of Zion, and for the covenanted reformation of this 
" church and land : for which a righteous God hath justly chosen their 
" delusions, and sent forth a spirit of delusion among them, in the pre- 
" sent awful work upon the bodies and spirits of men." 

Alex. What connexion had the kind reception given to Mr. White- 
field with the scheme of catholic, or, 410 you call it, latitudinarian 
communion, which was the subject of our former conversations ? 

Ruf. The countenance that was given to the ministrations of .Mr. 
Whitefield, was connected with that scheme of church communion, in 
two respects. 

1st, It was a receding from the testimony which the ministers and 
other members of the church of Scotland were bound by their prin- 
ciples to maintain against the episcopal government and superstitious 
ceremonies of the church of England ; and also, against the acknow- 
ledgment of the king's supremacy in all spiritual and ecclesiastic, as 
well as civil causes. .Mr. Whitefield had acknowledged the king of 
England to have such power over the church there, and had engaged 
at his ordination, (which was by the laying on of the hands of the 
diocesan bishop) to be subject to the hierarchy of that church. When 
the associate presbytery pressed him to a conversation about the go- 
vernment of the church, he told them plainly, that he had no difficulty 
about that matter; that he was of the communion of the church of 
England, and was resolved to continue so, till he should be thrust 
out.* Now, it was quite inconsistent with the Testimony of Pres- 

* See Mr. Fisher's Review of what has been called an extraordinary work at Cambus* 
lang, Kilsyth, &c. near the conclusion. 
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byterians against the episcopal government of the church of England, 
and the king's supremacy over it, to hold communion with a minister 
who avowed himself to be a member of that church, and who never 
acknowledged any thing in its constitution to be sinful. 

2dly, The countenance that was given to Mr. Whitefield's minis- 
trations was an approbation of the latitudinarian scheme; as that 
scheme was avowed and taught by him. It is uncandid to require any 
proof of Mr. Whitefield's design to propagate this scheme; because he 
made no secret of it ; but was perpetually declaiming against all de- 
bates about modes of religious worship and of church government, as 
vain and prejudicial to vital religion. This, with the manifest ten- 
dency of his Journals, and some other publications at that time, con* 
vinced the associate presbytery, that a plan was then laid for uniting 
parties of all denominations in church communion, in a way destruc- 
tive of any testimony for the declarative glory of IMMAmJEL, as 
Head ana King of Zion; a testimony to which the people of Great 
Britain had bound themselves by the solemn league and covenant. 
Mr. Whitefield and his party at thaj; -time spoke very extravagantly 
of the advantages of what is called catholic communion. " '" ' 

" If each church, said he, could produce but one man a piece, who 
" had the piety of an apostle, and the impartial love of the first ctiris- 
*' tians in the firqt church of Jerusalem, a Protestant and a Papist of 
"this stamp would not want half a sheet to hold their articles of 
« union, nor would there be half an hour before they would be of one 
w religion.— He that would like as God likes, and condemn as God 
*< condemns, must neither have the eyes of a Papist, nor those of a 
" Protestant."* '«« There is a catholic spirit," said one of Mr. White- 
" field's party, « a communion of saints in the love of God and all 
" goodness, which no one can learn from that which is called outho- 
" do&v in particular churches; but is only to be had by such an unc- 
« tion from above, as makes the mind love truth and goodness, with 
w an equality of affection in every man, whether he be Christian, Jew, 

« or Gentile."} . 

At the same time, the Moravians and Quakers were celebrated as 
patterns of piety, and of a catholic spirit. But there was a deep 
ftilence as to all the zeal and faithfulness which ministers and people 
have manifested in contending against prelacy and other corruptions 
of the protestant churches. It is evident, that, according to this 
scheme of uniting different parties in one church communion, a tes- 
timony maintained by any of these parties, for such truths of God's 
word as are denied by others of them, was to be laid aside and buried, 
and particularly a testimony for the truth of God respecting the ex- 
ternal form of worship and government in the church of Christ; a 
testimony which is evidently for the declarative glory of Immanuel, 
as Head and King of Zion. Hence, the associate presbytery might 
well acknowledge, that this latitudinarian scheme of church com- 
munion was destructive of such a testimony. ' 

* A letter written by Mr Whitefield to the religious societies of England, reprinted 
with an address to the societies of Scotland. 

t An extract subjoined to the above-mentioned letter, page 23 and 24. This extract 
Mr, Whitefield adopts, as "exactly expressing the language of his own heart", * ' " 
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•ifav. Mr. Willison tells us, that Mr. Whitefield was come the 
length to assert openly, that Christ is the Head and Kins of his church, 
ana that the church of Scotland was the best constituted national 
church in the world.* 

Ruf. The first of these assertions was inconsistent with the oath 
which he took at his ordination, acknowledging the king to be head of 
the church of England; an acknowledgment which it does not appear 
that he ever owned to be sinful. Ana as to the last, concerning the 
church of Scotland, it was inconsistent with his resolution to continue 
a member of the church of England till he was thrust out. Whether 
the ascribing these assertions to Mr. Whitefield, be not a greater re- 
flection on his character than any thing that was ever said of him 
by the associate presbytery, I leave you, or any other honest man, to 
judge. . 

Jilex. If God think fit to mike use of Mr. Whitefield, or other 
Methodists* to turn sinners from their evil ways, to seek after a Sa- 
viour, and God through him, we should not oppose it, but let them 
alone; lest haply we be found fighting against God.f 

Ruf We may find Prelates and Papists, who were instrumental 
in domg^ much good : Are we therefore to receive them into church 
communion, without requiring them to renounce their Popery or Pre- 
lacy ?^ By no means. Because the Lord may make use of Metho- 
dists in awakening and convincing sinners, and in bringing them to 
the knowledge of some of his truths, it does not follow, that we ought 
to have communion with them in their contempt of the order and 
government of Christ's house, and in their Arminian doctrine. Nor 
do we oppose what is truly good and commendable in any, when we 
refuse to countenance their obstinacy in errors or disorders. When 
the Seceders allege the errors or disorders of Mr. Whitefield or any 
others, as a reason for their refusing to hold communion with them ; 
it ip no way to the purpose, to expatiate on what God has done for 
them and by them: the simple question is this; whether their errors 
and disorders be of such a nature, and so obstinately persisted in, 
as to render it unwarrantable to have church communion with them, 
without an acknowledgment of these offences ? 

On the whole, Sir, with regard to the article under consideration, 
it cannot reasonably be denied, that, by the kind reception which 
JUr. Whitefield met with amongst ministers and people, there was 
great countenance and encouragement given to the lax scheme of 
church communion, which he and his adherents propagated ; imply- 
ing, among other things, that it is no duty incumbent on the people 
of God, to maintain a testimony against the diocesan episcopacy and 
superstitious ceremonies of the church of England. If this scheme 
of church communion is contrary to the word of God, how can it be 
denied, that the countenance given to it by so many ministers and 
people increased the sins of the land? How then is Mr. Willison 
justifiable, in palling the associate presbytery's acknowledgment of 
sins to this purpose, an assertion of falsehood ? 

It may be added, that Mr. Willison ought not to have represented 
the associate presbytery as asserting in this passage, that the kind 
reception of Mr. Whitefield was a denying any particular form of 

* Imp. Test, page 236. t *W d - * 
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church government to be of Divine institution ; while their words are, 
that, bj the kind reception, which he met with, "great entertainment 
" was riven to latitudinarian tenets, by which any particular form of 
" church government is denied to be of Divine institution." The asso- 
ciate presbytery did not mean to charge every person, that countenanc- 
ed Mr. Whiteheld, with formally denying that truth ; but with doing 
what gave entertainment or countenance to the denial of it And it is 
certain that by our countenancing and following a celebrated preacher 
who, by his public profession, teaches any error, entertainment or 
countenance is given to that error. 

Jttex. We may now proceed to consider what the associate presby- 
tery looked on as a righteous judgement of God, for the kind entertain- 
ment that was given to Mr. Whitefield and latitudinarianism. With 
regard to this, Mr.' Willison says, " They represent the blessed work 
" in the West of Scotland as a delusion.'' 

Ruf. The members of the associate presbytery were far from pre- 
suming to say, that none were savingly wrought upon by the Holy 
Spirit under the ministry of Mr. Whitefield and others, where this 
work was carried on. They were far from limiting the Holy Spirit 
who works when and upon whom he is pleased to work, wherever there 
is a dispensation of his own word, even though it should be attended 
with many corruptions ; as in the church of England, or in the Greek 
church. Besides, when they say, " a spirit of delusion is sent forth 
" among the subjects of this work ;" it is not meant, that all those who 
appeared to be under the influence of such a spirit, were in an unre- 
generate state, or destitute of saving grace. They knew, that good 
men may, in the holy sovereignty of God, and as an humbling correc- 
tion, be left for a time under the influence of a spirit of delusion. 
Thus when Peter dissuaded our Saviour from his sufferings, he was un- 
der the influence of Satan, as our Lord intimated, when he said to 
Peter, " Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou art an offence to me." 
God's leaving the truly pious to fall into open sins may be ordered as 
a righteous judgement on the generation among whom they dwell. Of 
this Gideon's ephod and David's numbering the people were instances. 
Keeping these cautions in view, we may allow, that the associate 
presbytery were justifiable in acknowledging, that a work of delusion 
was carried on at that time, for several reasons. 

In the first place, the doctrine, that an imaginary idea of Christ as 
man is helpful to faith, was preached and .defended by Mr. Robe, min- 
ister of Kilsyth, and others, as a doctrine which was verified in the 
experience of the subjects of this work. Now this imaginary idea of 
Christ is a delusion ; for we can have no imaginary idea of any person 
as man but a human person. But Christ is a Divine Person ; and in 
all his mediatorial works and sufferings^ he is to be viewed, not as a 
mere man, but as God-man.* 

In the second place, so far as bodily convulsions or involuntary fits 
were taken for any part of the saving work of the Holy Spirit in con- 
version, as for certain evidences of that work; so far a spirit of delu- 
sion prevailed. For the saving work of the Holy Spirit is immediately 

* Mr. Ralph Erskine's Faith no Fancy, or treatise of mental images, is an excellent 
illustration and defence of this doctrine. There seems to be no book of human composure 
on the person of Christ, which deserves better to be perused by students in divinity. 
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upon the understanding and the will ; and the proper evidence of it, 
consists in the gracious exercise of these renewed faculties in faith* 
love, repentance, new obedience. Nay, it seems delusive to take the 
appearance of violent bodily convulsions in multitudes of persons for 
any sign of the revival of the Lord's work in the church ; because, we 
have neither precept nor example of it in scripture ; as what ever was 
or ever would be, in any period, a sign of the success of the gospel. 
There is not one certain example of such involuntary motions, or vio- 
lent convulsions attending the ministry of the apostles. 

Mex. Mr. Willison says, It is unreasonable to require instances, in 
scripture for every minute circumstance of the innumerable various 
cases of persons brought to Christ.* 

Euf. But how is this applicable to the work in question ; the sub* 
jects of which, however various their characters and cases, are said to 
nave been generally seized with bodily convulsions, which were com* 
ihonly mentioned, not as minute circumstances, but as a conspicuous 
part of the work, and as what could not be accounted for without ad- 
mitting them to proceed from the supernatural influence «f the Holy 
Spirit m the conviction or conversion of sinners. Seceders do not 
think, that we may expect to find examples in scripture of every cir- 
cumstance accidentally attending the .saving work of the Holy Spirit 
under the gospel ; but they believe, that, we may find, in scripture, 
examples of those things which, in any period, attend that work as ef- 
fects or signs of it. Sir. Whitefield himself does not seem to have 
esteemed these bodily affections so much as some of his followers. 
" These bodily convulsions," said he, " I believe, come from the devil, 
" who wants to bring an evil report on the work of God, now going on 
« among us, by such fits."t 

In the third place, the associate presbytery, when they agreed on 
their acknowledgment of public sins, were deeply impressed with the 
guilt of the judicatories of the church of Scotland, in carrying on a 
course of detection from the received principles of the church of Scot- 
land; and in countenancing erroneous teachers, such as Simson and 
Campbell ; in censuring a testimony for gospel truth formerly given by 
those who were called Marrow-men, and afterwards by the associate 
presbytery ; in the violent intrusion of ministers on reclaiming con- 
gregations ; in subordinating themselves in the exercise of their eccle- 
siastical functions to the civil power. Hence when these and the like 
public corruptions were countenanced $ and the maintaining of any 
faithful testimony against them was condemned, and virulently re- 
proached, as bigotry, envy and pride, by the generality of the most ac- 
tive promoters of what was called a gracious work of the Spirit ; the 
members of the associate presbytery could not help believing, that 
there must be delusion in the case ; for none eould be led by the Holy 
Spirit of God to justify corruptions so contrary to his word, nor to op- 
pose and reproach a faithful testimony against them. 

We may, on these grounds, safely conclude, that, according to the 
principles of the associate presbytery, which are the genuine principles 
ef the church of Scotland in her reforming times, the particulars which 
were pointed out as attending that work on the bodies and spirits of 
men, are justly acknowledged to be delusions. 

* Imp. Test pages 186, 1*7. t Journal, P«* 3d, page 63. 
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It may also be remarked upon this article, as upon some of 
cles, that Mr. Willison neither quotes the words of the associate pres- 
bytery, nor gives the sense of them fairly. When he represents the 
associate presbytery as swearing that the blessed work in the West of 
Scotland is a delusion ; a reader may be led to conclude, that the as- 
sociate presbytery meant, that > whatever was said to belong to that 
work ; that all the conviction of sin, the knowledge of Christ, the pray- 
ing, reading and hearing the word of God, and other pious exercises 
ascribed to the subjects and promoters of this work, were delusions. 
But the words of the associate presbytery will bear no such construc- 
tion. One should think r that it was not difficult for Mr. Willison to 
have given a fair representation of the judgement of the associate pres- 
bytery on this subject ; because the members of it had been very ex- 
plicit in pointing out the particulars which they accounted evils in that 
work. In an act, for example, published in the year 1742, containing 
reasons for a fast, they have the following words in relation to this 
work : " Bitter outcryings, faintings,' severe bodily pains, convulsions, 
" visions, yre the usual symptoms of a delusive spirit. The promoters 
" of this work are going on in the same course of defection, as before. 
" The following fruits and effects of it are undeniably evident, viz. 
« The warmest aversion and opposition to a testimony for our cove- 
" nanted reformation ; for the very same principles, which have been 
" sworn to, and suffered for unto blood, in these lands, as if it were 
" nothing but bigotry and party zeal $ and the closest conjunction with 
" such ministers, whether intruders or not, as are continuing to bear 
" down those principles with a high hand ; contrary to the practice of 
M scripture converts, and the experience of the saints of God in this 
" land ; who, upon their conversion, still espoused the testimony of 
" their day, and contended for the present truth." 

Mr. Willison never attempts to state with precision, the question 
between the associate presbytery and their opponents; but runs out 
into a long enumeration of things which, he says, were found in the 
subjects of this work ; and which, as he might have charitably believed, 
the members of presbytery were fully as glad to hear of wing found 
in these people or in any other, as henimself could be. The truth is, 
when we read what was written by Mr. Willison, Mr. Robe, and other 
advocates for this work, we are led to suppose, that there was a most 
remarkable revival of the Holy Spirit's work in convincing and con- 
verting sinners ; and in exciting them to liveliness and zealin prayer, 
hearing the preached gospel, and other religious exercises 5 but that all 
this was opposed, with the greatest malignity, by the Seceders, on pre- 
tence of some trifling disorders and omissions. Gn the other hand, 
when we read what was written on this subject by the members of the 
associate presbytery, we do not find one syllable against such religious 
exercises : it appears that what they censured and lamented in this 
work was nothing else but these evils, which were called their preten- 
ces, and which no supposed connexion with commendable things, could 
make right. 

§ 28. Mex. Mr. Willison adds, This is but a swatch [or sample] of 
the many false aspersions contained in their writings, besides those 
which they cast on their brethren in their sermons. There are indeed 
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many evil* in the national, church % but it it sinful to calumnlat* her, 
and make her defection! greater than they are.* 

Jfctfl Since there is no proof of slander in any of the passages which 
Mr. Willison has produced from the writings of the associate presby- 
tery, he could not reasonably refer us for proof of it to passages which 
he has omitted. The facts, upon which the associate presbytery have 
grounded their charges against the established church of Scotland, are 
correctly stated from the public and authentic rpeords of that church* 
Indeed Mr. WiHison's own account of most .of these facts is not much 
different from theirs* Only with regard to several of them, whilst the 
associate presbytery condemns them as contrary to the word of God 
and as grounds of his controversy with the church, Mr. Willison 
apologizes for them and extenuates the sin of these who were actually 
concerned in them. Thus, he wishes, that the first general assembly 
of the church of Scotland, after the revolution, had been more explicit, 
with respect to the fearful indignities done to the covenants into which 
the peoftfe of Scotland had entered for religion and reformation ; and 
that thev had applied to the civil powers for their concurrence in the 
renovation of tnem. But then he observes, that thoee who knew the 
difficulties which our ancestors bad to struggle with, will rather be in* 
clined to pity, than to censure them. He owns the omissions of the 
general assembly in the case of Mr. Simson ; but makes an apology by 
telling us, that some said it would be better to bind him up by suspen- 
sion, and, by keeping him under it, than by deposition, to provoke a 
man of his learning to make open attacks upon the most important 
truths of our holy religion. He allows, that the assembly recommend- 
ed the report of their committee, which approved Mr. Campbell's ex- 
planation of his opinion in these words; "That our delight in the 
^ glory of God is, the chief motive to virtuous actions." But then he 
amis, that this should be looked upon as a pure oversight in, the as- 
sembly, through their not adverting to the import of the word delight; 
ancl that they afterwards vindicated themselves by declaring their ad- 
herence to the answer of the larger and shorter catechisms to the ques- 
tion, What is the chief end of man P though Mr. Willison knew, that 
Mr. Campbell himself had made the same declaration without retract- 
ing any of his errors. Again, he seems to acknowledge the sin of the 
ministers in reading the act of parliament concerning captain Porteus. $ 
but, oh the other hand, he adds, that there were several pious and con- 
scientious ministers, who read this act; and who, says he, we are in 
charity bound to think acted sincerely in this, as in other matters. 
That such apologies in Mr. Willison** Testimony, are instances of 
vile daubing with untempered mortar, appears from the view we have 
taken of the cases to which they refer. His dealing in such frivolous 
excuses, is just as if the Levites, in their confession Vecorded in the 
tenth chapter of Nehemiah, having acknowledged the sin of making 
the golden calf which the Israelites worshipped in the wilderness, liau 
added, that, as for Aaron and other good men concerned in that affair, 
they had no ill design : or, as if Paul had attempted to excuse Peter, 
Barnabas and others, in the affair-of dissimulation mentioned in the 
second chapter of the epistle to the Galatians, saying, These good men 

• Imp. Test page \70. 
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had Ho design of dissembling, or of not walking uprightly according t» 
the truth of the gospel. But we never find the saints in scriutare 
enervating their testimonies against public evils, or their acknowledg- 
ment of them, by any softening or extenuating expressions. I know 
Hot how it can be denied, that the associate presbytery's plain, point- 
ed, particular manner of testifying against the sins of the present gen- 
eration, and of their fathers, was just the manner of Moses, of Elijah, 
of Jeremiah, of Ezra and Nehemiah, of Christ and his apostles. I can- 
not help remarking, that Mr* Willison shews us in the passage you 
have recited, what account he and others would have made of any 
faithful testimony, that might have been given by these brethren from 
the pulpit, if they had continued in the communion of the established 
church ; for their testimony in that way, would have been just what 
Mr. Willison calls their daily casting aspersions on their brethren in 
their sermons* The matter of such a testimony would have been the 
same public corruptions which are specified in their judicial testimo- 
ny, their declinature, and other public papers : and I have not under- 
stood that any other evils were mentioned in the sermons to which. Mr. 
Willison alludes. He inveighs against these brethren for their seces- 
sion from the established church, and insists that they might have 
maintained a doctrinal testimony in the way of communion : but how 
could Mr. Willison himself have kept communion with them, if he had 
found them daily casting false aspersions upon their brethren, calum- 
niating the church, and making her defections far greater than they 
really were P Ought not Mr. Willison to have been rather thankful 
for the removal of such slanderers from the communion of the establish- 
ed church. One design of his pretended impartial testimony, which 
serves to account for its inconsistencies, is, to reconcile hisforraer pro- 
fession of zeal for the covenanted principles' of the church of Scotland 
with his then present conjunction with the backsliding judicatories in 
opposition to the Seceders 5 two things which were quite irreconcilable. 
• § 29. Alex. There are some things, which Seceders consider as im- 
portant evils, against which they judge it necessary to bear testimony, 
which, in the opinion of sensible men, are trifles. Thus they speak 
much against the common use of lots. I am against games of chance ; 
for I know, that playing at cards and dice has ruined many. A gam- 
bler is a despicable character. But may not persons amuse themselves 
"with drawing cuts or tossing a cent ? Why may he not, if he can afford 
it, purchase a ticket of a public lottery r I must own I have no fa* 
vourable opinion of such as place any moral good Or evil in such things. 
Ruf. Sometimes things which at first appear trivial are found, upon 
more serious consideration, to have much good or evil in them, which 
we had overlooked before. In England, by. a statute in the reign of 
king William III, all lotteries were declared to be public nuisances; 
and all grants* patents, or licences for them to be contrary to law.* 
But now, state-lotteries are much used in raising supplies for the ex- 
penses of government ; and among us public lotteries are often adver- 
tised, and people are invited to purchase their tickets for the building 
of churches or houses for public worship. The Seceders believe, that 
the proposers of such lotteries, and the buyers and sellers of their 
tickets, ought to be censured, and not connived at or encouraged by 

* Blackstoiu's Commer.tnry, Bock iv. chap. 13* 
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xhurch rulers. The reasons they give for this article of their profes- 
sion^ are chiefly two. 

In the first place, because we have no warrant to use lots for the 
purpose of getting money. A lot is warrantably used for determining 
a matter in debate ; the determination of which is otherwise impracti- 
cable. Prw. xviii. 1$, The lot parteth between the mighty, and causeth 
contention* to tease. A lot is $ solemn appeal to God, for an imme- 
diate decision of the; matter in question, by the agency of his Provi- 
dence. Prov. xvi. 33, The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord. The matter, about which this ap- 
peal is made, ought to be of great necessity and importance. Hence, 
this ordinance is abused, when persons set about it without solemn 
deliberation and earnest prayer; or when they resort to it in trivial 
matters, or in cases which they might determine by the proper use of 
their reason. It is a flagrant abuse of the lot, to attempt to get money 
by means of it. A gamins table, which is $ private lottery, is gene- 
rally allowed to be an unlawful way of getting money. Hence, ac- 
cording to the statute law of England, all bonds and other securities, 
given for money won at play, are utterly void ; and a person who, at 
any lime or sitting, loses ten pounds at play, may sue the winner, 
and recover it by an action of debt at law.* If the getting; of money 
by a lottery be unlawful, the circumstance of its being public will not 
make it lawful : nor will the pious use, to which we propose to apply 
the money thus attained, ma^e the lottery lawful; unless we admit 
the Jesuitical doctrine, th^t sinful means are sanctified by the good- 
ness of the end proposed; or, in other words, that we may do evil, 
that good may come. Resides, public lotteries manifestly tend to en- 
courage private, by the force of example. Thus they promote the 
spirit ana pernicious habit of gaming. 

In the second place, the Seceders disapprove the method of raising 
money for the public use of either church or state by lotteries ; because 
there are other ways agreeable to scripture and reason, which are sufr 
ficient for that purpose; such as taxes imposed by the civil authority, 
or voluntary contributions. These are means on which we may war- 
rantably seek and expect the Divine blessing. , 

But the purchasing of tickets in a lottery, whatever use is proposed 
to be made of the profits arising from it, is* not only different from, but 
opposite to, the duty of honoring the Lord with our substance, by giving 
freely for a pious and charitable use, or by conscientiously contributing 
our share toward bearing the necessity expenses' of civil government: 
for, in purchasing the tickets of a lottery, persons are naturally influ* 
enced by the prizes offered in the advertisement, and their minds, of 
coarse, inflamed with vain imaginations and prospects of becoming 
suddenly rich. 

Alex. By this means, many are induced to contribute liberally to 
the building of houses for public worship, who otherwise would not 
part with a cent for any such purpose. 

Ruf. You ought to nave added, that in tins way, the awful and 
solemn ordinance of the lot is prostituted for the sake of worldly 
gain ; and, by such an example, the pernicious practice of gaming for 
money is encouraged. It is not too much to say, that money, gained 

• Bbckstane's Com. book it. etop. 13-. 
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by such totalis, is no better than the bare of a whore, or the price of 
a dog, which ought never to come into the house of the Lord* 

mwc. I do not wish to insist on this subject, nor to be considered 
as an advocate for public lotteries ; though 1 know, that they have been 
defended bj some great and good men. 

Buf. Men who, on various accounts, are entitled to these: epithets, 
have defended playing at cards; yet the generality of tender chris- 
tians, who read few other books than their JJible, are at no loss to see 
and abhor the sinfulness of that practice. 

Not many wise, rich, noble or profound 

Io science, win one inch of heavenly ground ; 

And it k net a mortifying thought, 

The poor should gain if* and the rich thankl not? 



r. LehaH only mention another instance of the weakness of 
u They complain of the other churches, for not testifying 



§ 36. Mex. 
theSeceders. 

against the Mason word or oath- I suppose, people of other denimf 
nations have more sense than to lift up a testimony against that which 
they know nothing of, as the Seceders have done. 

Muf. Since we began to converse about the secession body, we have 
considered several things, against which they bear testimony; we 
have found them to be either the public acts and proceedings or judi- 
catories, or matters that have been lone, generally and publicly prac- 
tised ; or that have been published by the press to the world. These 
were things which they could not fail to know, unless they were 
willing to remain ignorant of the state of the Presbyterian church in 
Scotland and America. So that I can hardly conceive a more weak 
and silly objection against their testimony concerning such things, 
than this, that it is a testimony against that of which they knew no~ 
thine. 

Alex. This may hold true, however,, with regard to their testimony 
against the Mason oath, which, though it has been from time immemo- 
rial in use among a certain class of people, is still said to be to all 
others an impenetrable secret. 

Ruf. If you mean, that the Seceders proceeded to condemn that 
oath, before they had been careful to obtain sufficient information, 1 
refer you to an act of the associate synod on that subject, passed at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1757. An overture had been laid before that 
synod, in the year 1745, bearing, that there were very strong pre- 
sumptions, that among Masons, an oath of secrecy is administered to 
persons at their entrance into their society, even under a capital 
penalty, and before any of these things, which they swear to keep 
secret, be revealed to them % and that they pretend to take some of 
these secrets from the Bible ; besides other things, which are ground 
of scruple in the manner of swearing said oath; proposing, that the 
synod should consider the whole affair ; and give directions with res- 
pect to the admission of persons, who are engaged in that oath, to 
sealing ordinances. The synod then remitted this overture to the 
several sessions subordinate to them; directing them to proceed 
therein, as far as they should find practicable, ascofding to received 
and known principles, and the plain rule of God's word and sound 
reason. About ten years afterward, the synod appointed the sessions 
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under their inspection to require all persons in their respective con- 
gregations, who were presumed or suspected to have been engaged 
m that oath, to make a plain acknowledgment, whether or not they 
have ever been so; and to require, that such as they may find to have 
been engaged therein, should give ingenuous answers to what further 
enquiry the sessions may see cause to make concerning the tenor and 
administration of the said oath to them. In the year 1757, the stnod 
found, that from the time, At which the overture concerning the Mason 
oath was first laid before them, that is, for about twelve years, the 
sessions subordinate to them had been dealing with persons under 
their inspection. From the confessions made to these sessions, the 
synod was led to consider this oath as a heinous profanation of the 
Lord's name ; and to direct the sessions, in dealing with Masons and 
others involved in this oath, to put the following questions to them : 
Whether it was not an oath binding them to keep a number of se- 
crets, none of which, before swearing it, they were allowed to know ? 
Whether the oath did not contain, besides a solemn invocation of the 
.Lord's name, a clause subjecting the swearer, in case of breaking it> 
to some such penalty as that of having his tongue and heart taken 
out? Whether the oath was not administered to them with seve- 
ral superstitious ceremonies ; such as, requiring them to deliver up 
any thing of metal, which they had upon them ; and making them 
kneel upon their right knee bare, holding; up their right arm bare, 
with their elbow upon the Bible, or with the Bible laid before, them; 
or having the Bible, as also the square and compasses, in some par- 
ticular way applied to their bodies ?— -and whether, among the secrets 
which they were bound by the oath to keep, there was not a passage 
of scripture read to them, particularly 1 Slings vi. 21, with or without 
some explanation of it P The synod determined, that persons who 
would refuse to give plain and particular answers to the foregoing 
questions, shall be reputed under scandal,— incapable of admission 
to sealing ordinances, till they answer and give satisfaction.* 

It is evident, from this account, that the act of the associate synod 
concerning the Mason oath cannot be said to have been gone into 
rashly : it was the result of an enquiry carried on by the sessions 
subordinate to the synod for twelve years in a great many different 
places. This oath is indeed a gross profanation of the Lord's name. 
jThe taker of it binds himself to keep a number of secrets before he 
has the least knowledge of them ; and subjects himself to a, penalty, 
the execution of which, upon the account specified in the oath, # would 
be horrid murder. The taking of the oath, as it implies an agree- 
ment to the execution of that penalty, is a trampling upon the Jaws 
of God and man. It does not appear, that their signs and secrets 
are any thing else but vain superstition. The Mason lodges of many 
different and distant nations, are. said to be intimately connected. 
Hence, the influence of their -profane «nd superstitious practices must 
be extensive; against which ft is the more necessary to give a faithful 
-warning. It appears from the account lately given of the Itluminati, 
by professor Robinson and Barrotiil, that in Germany and France, Ma- 
son lodges had been employed as vehicles for propagating the most per- 
vicious principles and counsels against religion and civil government* 

* See the Display of the Secession Testimony, pages 128, 129, 130. 
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The occasion of the associate presbytery's act concerning the doctrine of grace,....A. prov 
position agreed on by the presbytery of Arahterarder, and condemned by tbe general 
assembly.. ...Tbe if arrow of Modern Divinity condemned by an act of the assembly..... 

. The representation of the gospel as a free grant of a Saviour to sinners of mankind 
indefinitely, vindicated...„An appropriation of Christ to ourselves in particular, neces- 
sarily included in saving faith.....The assembly's making good works necessary as a 
federal condition of justification and salvation, shewn to be a dangerous error«...Tbe 
freedom of believers from the commanding and condemning power of the law as a 
covenant of works...~The motives by which believers ought -to be influenced in yielding 
jpspel obedience.....The distinction between the law as a covenant, and the law as a 
rule of life, necessary.,...The evangelical grounds of obedience to the law.....An act 
passed by the associate synod against Arminian errors on the head of universal redemp- 
tion. M ..Christ's suretyship described. ....Who they are, for whom he laid down his life... 
I|is love to them. M ..Christ's death and intercession of the same extent as to their 
objects.. ..Salvation secured by the death of Christ to all the objects of it~...Beneo» of 
which ungodly men are partakers, not purchased for them by the death of Christ..—. 
Universal redemption, not the ground of the gospel offer. 

Kuvus was recovering from a dangerous illness, when he was again 
visited by Alexander. On this occasion, after mutual congratulations, 
the conversation took the following turn : — 

Buf. In my sickness, when I was brought lew, even to the gates of 
death, the only consolation, in. which I found rest, was the gospel, 
especially considered as the free grant of a Saviour, and as affording 
me a sufficient warrant to say, In him have I, a poor sinner, righteous- 
ness and salvation** 

•Alex. I hope you had that faith which workcth fey love. But your 
language savours of the definition which the associate presbytery give 
of saving faith in their act concerning the doctrine of grace. Mr. 
Willison says, that though there be many precious truths in that act, 
^yet there are some assertions too loose, unguarded, and even bordering 
too near the doctrine called Antinomianism ; which, as he justly ob- 
serves, ought to be avoided, as wejl as Neonomian doctrine, t For 
my own part, I hold Antinomianism to be most abominable; whether 
it be more gross, such, as that of the Libertines against whom Calvin 
wrote; .or more refined, as that of Eaton, Saltmarsh and others, in 
the seventeenth century, who were refuted by Burgess, Rutherford 
and others. They are justly called Antinomians, who deny that 
christians ought to have any regard to the holy law of God, as the 
rule of their conduct; or that they ought to mourn for their sins be- 
fore God. 

* " While in my extremity, death stored me in the face, the doctrine of the Marrow 
" concerning the gift and grant ; and that scripture, 1 John v. 11, And this is the record, 
" that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in hi* Son ; accordingly under- 
" stood, that God hath, given to us mankind-sinners, and to me in particular, eternal life, 
" &c. whereby it is lawful for me to take possession of it as my own ; was the sweet and 
" comfortable prop of my soul, believing it and claiming it accordingly.** 

Memoirs of Mr. Thomas Boston, page 57$. 

t Impartial Tejt pages 818, 8J9. 
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$ 51* Jfcif. I cordially agree with jour opinion of real Antinomian- 
km. All those^ however, that have been called Antinornians, ought 
not to be censured indiscriminately. Hornbeck observes, that some 
of them did not recede so much from the doctrine of the reformed 
churches, as from the common, method of teaching it; and that they 
neglected to observe, first, that obeying God, as influenced by the 
Spirit of Christ, and obeying him from a regard to the authority of his 
law, consist well together ; and ought not to be separated : and, se- 
condly, that it is one thing to make good works the foundation of the 
faith and hope of our salvation; it is another thing to consider good 
works as fruits and evidences of those graces serving to ascertain 
their sincerity* They were right in denying the former, and wrong 
' in denying the latter.* At the same time, what the associate presby- 
tery, mention, in the introduction to their act concerning the doctrine 
of grace, must be acknowledged to be a lamentable fact, viz. That the 
noise raised by some ministers against such as were faithful preachers 
of the doctrine of grace, as if they had been teachers of Antinomian- 
ism, occasioned the truths of the gospel to be every where evil spoken 
of. Mr. Robert Trail, in his excellent letter concerning the doctrine 
of justification through the imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
intimates, that he and other ministers, who preached that doctrine, 
were called Antinornians.. Because, in the Marrow of Modern Di- 
vinity, it is stated as one of the differences between the law or cove* 
nant of works and the law of Christ, that the former says, Do this 
for. life; but the latter says, Do this from. life: the celebrated Mr. 
Baxter most unjustly represents the author of that treatise as an An- 
tinomian, and his doctrine as so foully erroneous, that, if reduced to 
practice, it will be the damnation of the practisers.f Certain passages 
of the same book were condemned as Autinomian errors, by an act 
of the general assembly of the church of Scotland, passed in 1720; 
By which act a deep wound was given to several precious doctrines 
of the gospel; as is s^ewn by the associate presbytery, in their act 
concerning the doctrine of grace. 

When Mr. Willison said, that some of the assertions in that aet of 
the associate presbytery are loose and unguarded, and even bordering 
on Antinomianism, he ought to have pointed out these assertions. It 
was the more necessary, that he should have done so, that the mem- 
bers of the presbytery, as he knew, were well entitled to the charac- 
ter of able and judicious divines, who were far from being apt to 
use loose and unguarded expressions on any occasion ; but especially 
in a judicial deed, solemnly passed in the name of the Lord Jesus. 

§ 32. Alex. This act takes notice of a proposition, that had been 
agreed on by the presbytery of Auchterarder; viz. " That it is not 
*' orthodox to teacn, that we must forsake sin in order to our coming 
" to Christ* and. to our being instated in the covenant with God." 
That presbytery, it seems, required satisfaction concerning this propo- 
sition, from the young men whom they took on trial for the ministry v 
One of these candidates, having refused to comply with the presby- 
tery's requisition, appealed to the general assembly. The assembly 
gave their judgement in the young man's favour; 

• Vide Hornbetkii Summam Cyntrover. lib. x. page 701—72^ 
t The Safafs' Everlasting ft***., part i chap, 1st, swt 7. 



Jfef. Yea, Alexander; that court in the year If If, on the same day 
on which they dismissed the process against professor Simson without 
any formal censure, condemned, in the strongest terms, the proposition 
you hare mentioned, declaring their abhorrence of it as unsound and 
most detestable. 

JUex. I suppose they judged it to be an Antinemian tenet. 

Ruf. The judicious Mir. Boston, who was present at that assembly, 
says in his Memoirs, that he believed the proposition to betroth ; and 
that he bitterly regreted that he had not spoken in its defence, when k 
came before the assembly. « I was obliged," says he, « to speak on it 

* and exonor my conscience, when it was out of season, at the reading 

* of the minutes." 

According to this act of assembly, it would be sound doctrise to 
teach, That a sinner must forsake, his sin in order to his coming to 
Christ; a position which the associate presbytery, condemns for seve- 
ral reasons: 

1st, Because, although it is the unquestionable duty of the creature 
to forsake and abandon whatever is forbidden by the law of his Creator ; 
yet, upon the revelation of the grace of God in the promise of the gos- 

CI, it is plain that the first and leading duty required in the law is to 
Keve that report $ for without faith it is. impossible to please QotL 
He thai believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life $ hethatidievethnat 
1^ SonsAattnotsefh/^hi^^tt^o^^G^a^efftonWw.* Hence 
it follows, that, according to the scripture, every act of the soul, as 
performed by a person before saving faith, or coming to Christ, is sin 5 
and therefore no such act can be a forsaking of sin. 

Sdly, Because our forsaking of sin, (being a branch of true repen- 
tance, importing purification of heart and the exercise of love, which is 
a fulfilling of the law) is in scripture expressly declared to be a fruit of 
faith; which faith is the soul's coming to Christ t To maintain, that 
we must forsake sin in order to our coming to Christ is as much as fr 
say, that we must have repentance, love and purity of heart in order 
to our believing in Christ ; that we must repent of our sins in order to 
our coming to him who is exalted to give repentance as well as the 
forgiveness of sins.' Whereas the Spirit of God has' declared, that 
God, having raised up his Son Jesus, hath sent Mm to bless us in turn- 
ing away every one of us from his iniquity $ and that sinners are called 
and invited to' come And look to Christ for salvation both from sin and 
wrath 5 and that without regard to any previous qualification in them- 
selves. This coming is indeed inconsistent with a resolution to go on 
in sin ; yet it is plain no sinner can wash himsejif before he come to the 
fountain opened for sin and uncleanness. It is vain to pretend to any 
gracious, evangelical or acceptable act, but by virtue of grace and 
strength derived from Christ ; or until the soul come to Christ, and be 
united to him as the living root and fountain of all gracious influence. 
To teach that we must be holy or so and so qualified, in order to our 
coming to Christ and having vital union with him, is the very soul of 
Arminmn and Neonomian doctrine. 

3dly, Because, while the forsaking of sin is no small part of conver- 
sion,, this act of the assembly evidently tends to exalt man's natural 



* Heb. xi. 6. John ni. 36. 
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paves* and tit own abiKty to convert himself or prepare himftetf 
thereto) and thus it greatly favours the Pelagian doctrine on this 
bead * expressly contrary to scripture, which declares, that we nr* dead 
in trespasses and sins * wit ha* t strength ; yea, that qui mind ia enmity 
against God. 

la opposition to this act of the assembly* the associate presbytery 
asserted and declared,, that it i» the dnty of all, upon tbe revtlation of 
Christ ia the gospel* instantly, without looking for? any preview qualt* 
Stations in themselves, to believe ia him for salvation both from sin 
and wrath ? that, in so doing only, they will be made>i* a gospel man* 
nor* to mourn forsin, forsake it, and lite unto righteousness ; and that 
k ia not possible for any man to forsake sin or actually to exercise gos* 
pel repentance, till he is determined and enabled by the power of the 
Smrifof faith, to look or come to Christ, the Prince and Saviour exalt- 
ed to give repentance and the forgiveness of sin. 

$ S3. Akai, With regard to the act of the assembly condemning 
several passages of the Marrow of Modern Dimity, Mr. Willieon 
says, the occasion of it was, a great noise that was made about some 
ministers, who were said to he bringing in a new scheme of doctrine $ 
because, in their sermons, they disused and censured several old ap* 
proved words and phrases as too legal, and affected some new modes 
of speaking; and because they recommended the Marrow to their pep* 
pie. This book, says Mr. Wiliiaoo, was laid before the assembly in 
1720 as containing gross Antinomian errors ; and, several propositions 
baring been excerpted from it by a committee, the assembly proceeded 
in a hurry to pass a. condemnatory act against them all in cwntdo.* 

Muf* The associate presbytery observe, that, while the Arminian 
doctrine, having been condemned by the synod of Dort, and by all the 
divines of any reputation for soundness in the faith, and being so di- 
rectly contrary to the scripture doctrine contained in the Confessions 
of the reformed churches, few of the more serious a^nd sober were mis- 
led by it f till at length a more refined and consequently a more dan- 
gerous scheme of Arminianisrn was vented in England, especially by 
Mr. Richard Baxter ; a scheme, which, in the manner in which it was 
expressed, came nearer to the legal terms which had been used, for 
some time before, in explaining gospel truths by divines of reputation 
for orthodoxy * and therefore was more generally received by those of 
the Presbyterian persuasion in England ; and gradually crept into ma- 
ny pulpits in Scotland. f Hence various phrases, which had not been 
much used by Calvin, Beza, and other reformers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but which sometimes occur in the writings of their successors in the 
next century, sach as, that the covenant of grace is conditional to us ; 
that christians are in a state of probation ; that there are certain prepa- 
rations which men ought to seek in order to their coining to Chrjst ; 
were so much abused by the Arminians and Neonomians, that it be- 
came necessary either to lay aside the use of them, or to give such de- 
finitions of them as would scarcely appear correct, being rather adapt- 
ed to the application of them in the discourses of sound divines, than 
suggested by the most proper use of tbe words. With regard to some 

• Imp, Test ppge £ 8. 

f See the Introduction to the Act concerning the iloctrine of gracf. 
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of these phrases, the ministers, whom Mr. Willison alludes to, chose to 
follow the former method, rather than the latter. This they did, net 
from caprice, nor from any inclination to novelty; bat because they 
found, that, as the case was circumstanced, the use of them, in stating 
the doctrine of the gospel, tended to error and confusion, rather than 
to that manifestation of the- truth to every man's conscience, which is 
the aim and study of faithful ministers ; and that, therefore, it appear- 
ed to be their dnty to decline the use of t|iem. To any.<*ndid person, 
who reads the Marrow with Mr. Boston's notes, and the answers to 
the twelve queries proposed by the commission of the general assem- 
bly ; and who is also acquainted with the doctrine of our first reformers, 
it must be evident, that no new doctrine was advanced, nor even any 
novelty in the manner of expressing it, was affected by these ministers. 

ft is lamentable, indeed, to find any good man offering it as an ex- 
cuse for an unjust act of the general assembly, that it was done in a 
hurry ; while that court was obstinate in refusing to repeal it. 

$• 34i Mex. The act of the general assembly, in 1720, charges the 
Marrow with asserting an universal redemption as to purchase. 

Ruf. The associate presbytery shew, that there is no ground for 
bringing that charge against the Marrow; since it is manifestly the 
design of the whole treatise to teach, in opposition to the Arminians, 
that Christ, in his mediatorial undertaking, represented the elect only, 
and obeyed and suffered for none else. It is evident, that the passa- 
ges of tne Marrow quoted by the assembly, considered in connexion 
with the design of those parts of that treatise where they occur, will 
not bear the construction put upon them in that act. 

The first is a passage of Luther on the epistle to the Galatians. 
" Then came the law, as it is the covenant of works, and said, i find 
" him, namely, Jesus Christ, a sinner, yea, such a one as hath taken 
« upon him the sins of all men." These words, as they are used in 
the Marrow, must.be understood according to the foregoing words : 
" He put himself in the room and place of all the faithful :"— and ac- 
cording to the following words :— " And so the law set upon him andf 
" killed him ; and by this means was the justice of God fully satisfied, 
" his wrath appeased, and all true believers acquitted from all their 
"sins."* 

The words of the next passage condemned by the assembly's* act, 
which are these ; " God the Father has made* a deed of gift and 
" grant to all mankind, that Whosoever of them all shall believe in his 
" Son, shall not perish but have everlasting life;" imply indeed, that 
-there isa sufficiency of intrinsic value or merit in the sacrificoof Christ 
for the removal of all legal bars that stand in the way of men's salva- 
tion ; and that Christ crucified is the ordinance of God for salvation to 
al^ mankind ; in the use of which only they can be saved ; and, conse-* 
quently, that there is a full warrant to proclaim the glad tidings of sal- 
vation through Christ crucified to all the children of Adam; and for 
each of them to believe them with application to himself in particular. 

As to the passage taken from Mr. Preston's treatise of faith. Go 
and preach the gospel to every creature under heaven, that is, Go and 
tell every man without exception, that here is good news for him; 
Christ is dead for him : the obvious meaning is, Tell every man, that 

* Marrow of Modern Divinity, chap. i>. 
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Christ isiead,kacrlKHned Christ, for him to come to and believe on; 
even as it might have been said to themanslayer of old, that the city *f 
refuge was prepared aad open for him to flee to, that heinjgbt be safe. 

The .design of the Marrow here is to teach? that there is a sufficient 
ground in the gospel for every man to be persuaded, that Christ is the 
gift of God for salvation to him in particular. This is quite contrary 
to the doctrine of the Arminians; who deny, that there is any ground 
in ike free offer of the gospel foe a person's haying any persuasion of his 
own salvation in particular. 

Since, then, it appears, that the passages of the Marrow, quoted in 
the assembly's act, cannot be. understood as favouring universal re r 
demptionas to< purchase, it will be obvious, that, under the misapplied 
title of universal redemption as to purchase, the assembly condemned 
tjie universal and unlimited offer of Christ to mankind sinners as such. 
The revelation of the Divine will in the word, making a, gift of Christ 
to th^ world of mankind, and the sovereign grace, that has made this 
grant or deed of gift, not to devils, but to. men, are much obscured, if 
not denied, by the acts of the assembly condemning some passages in 
the Marrow on this head. 

Alex* Nobody denies, that Christ and his salvation are freely offered 
to the hearers of the gospel. But the associate presbytery and their 
followers call the gospel a deed of gift and grant, a promise, and even 
an absolute promise of Christ and of eternal life in him. This grant 
or promise, they say, i* directed to sinners pf tnajp^md indefinitely in 
such a manner, as gives them a right or warrant to claim the Lord Jesus 
as their own Saviour: and their, preachers use to call their hearers to 
<4aim him on that ground. Is not this, as Mr. Willison says, too loose 
and unguarded ? What reason^ do they giye for such a way of preachr 
ing? ^ 

Muf. They have many good reasons. They observe, that the scrip- 
ture expressly assert*, that a man eon reteive nothing* e&cept it b& 
given htm from heaven ;* and therefore the receiving a? Christ neces- 
sarily presupposes a giving of him ; that is a revelation of him in the 
word, affording gospel-hearers as such a warrant to receive him. This, 
grant or deed Qigiit, made to all mankind in the word, is the founda- 
tion of our faith; the ground and warrant, that ministers have, for 
preaching the gospel, and for making* a full* free, and unhampered of- 
fer of Christ, of his righteousness and salvation to all, as Divine Provi- 
dence anords, them opportunity. 

We have this grant m the express words of scripture. Christ says ; 
God sa loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever belivethon him, should not perish but have everlasting UfeA My 
Father giveth 'you the true bread from heaven : a word that is.add ressed 
to persons to whom he says, at the same time, Ye believe not 4 Me that 
heUeveth not God, hath made him a liar; because he beUeveth not the 
record, or testimony, which h&gave concerning his Son. Whicht testi- 
mony is this, that he hath given to wvtemal life, and this lift is infos 
Son. || According to these texts, although the purchase and application 
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tog trato pes*ftsii«n* wfctot to peculiar to Ihmtiw believe* Bat *t is 
snob a giving to sinners by .way «f offer, as warrants them to receive 
thegtfVor to take possession <ef it As it tehOved file UAH** to be 
$itea or 'tamed down* Ivefwe it could be tweed** fed <apon; to Ctadfe 
giving Ms qftly begotten Son in the geepei is necessary in order to 
men's believing on trim, that they may list perish, but haw everJast- 
lug life, The persons, to whom Ms grant or «ter is mud** are not the 
elect only, but mankind considered as lost For such fa the record of 
God, that it warrants til to belie** on the Son of God* Art the offer 
of a gift to a certain aelect company of men can never be a warranter 
all wen to receive it of take possession of it if en'4 unbelt He* fc 
their not believing this record, vie. « that God hath given to tie eternal 
« life." Unbelief doth not consist in a mere ditbeliey ing of this propo* 
sition, that God h«th<given eternal life to the elect: for of this the most 
deipairing anbeJiever may be persuaded; and their belief of it add* to 
their torment But their unbelief lies in thia, that they make him alter* 
{* their not believing the record of God, evan that he hath given U them 
eternal life in his Son Jesus Christ Hereby they d«ny the faithfulness 
of Gwi in that record $ as if he were not in earnest in the gift which he 
inakes of Christ to sinners a* such in the gospet They slight and des* 
pise the authority of the God of grace, cotmr*w*ding them to give thfc 
answer of a particular applying faith to the offer and cat! of tas word. 
They deservedly perish in tmbeiief j sinoe the k4ogdo*n and gift of 
God was brought near to them in the gospel* and they woald not re- 
ceive it) bet treated it with contempt 

This grant of Christ, of his righteousness and salvation^* plainly 
sot fourth in tbe$e passages of scripture which represent the gospel as 
a promise directed to afi the hearers of the word. Acts ii. 39. The 
frmizeiaioyoutttdtoywr children nnd to Mttthat aivfti+bffy&fid to 
m*i#*y ne the L&rd oar Gad *h*ll utll $ to as many as he shall tail in 
ihe same Manner in which he wa$ now calling ail Feteffc hearers* that 
Is, by the ontward call of the word* Another teat is that in Hefc rv. 
1> 6. Let mfbtti, to* n pmmtee being kft »s of entering info hi* teaf, 
Uteynfynu $ketM seem to comesk&rt »fit$ for U w» mm the gospel 

S>emthed tetbeU ttt unto them* Here it is evident, from the tonnfect- 
g particle f&r in verse 2d, tlmt what is called the gospel or good 
hews, is the promise of God's rest mentibned in verse ist t)ur privi- 
lege, in having the prqmise of the heavenly rest left or directed to no 
iftltoe gospel, is similar to that of the Israelites in having had the pro- 
mise of a temporal rest in the hind of Canaan given to them? particu- 
larly in this respect, th*t we are Habie through ntroelief to fall short oC 
the good of the promise, as they felt short of it this Is ceiled an ab- 
solute promise, m opposition to the promise of the covenant of works; 
ivhich Was properly conditional $ and in opposition to the scheme of the 
Arminians and Mr. Baxter formerly mentioned . If you allow the new 
covenant to be properly conditional to us, you allow it to be in effect a 
povenanfof works-; you adhere to the way ofd^iagler life* whether 
the condition be faith ami repentance, or stoeer* ipbedlen?e, or faith 
ctrfy. ; Whereas the covenant of grace is exhibited to ^»ners in free 
promises of justification ami salvation for the safeel-of hrm% whose «ame 
is THE LOIU) OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS : and this exhibition of 



tJ«iiew^o^tma«tiBtlve|o«^lofthe^r»oe ^Cted. Faith fttaetfisa 
Messing contained in the gospel promise* and therefore, though it be 
a means \of receiving the promise, and of our obtaining the possession 
of other premised blessings, yet it is mot, in any paper sense, the can* 
dttienof the promise* or the ground of our right or title to the premised 
blessings* 

Mex. How is Rconsnrtesrt -with the troth and faithfulness of God, 
for Iwm to direct absolute promises of eternal Hfo to those sinners, who 
according to his purpose are never to obtain h ? 

finf. The Socedera often say, These promises are to be considered 
two ways; either aft they were made toChristin die secret transaction 
of the everlasting covenant between the Father and him, to be, accord* 
ing to God's unchangeable decree, completely fulfilled in due time to 
alfthose who were given to Christ $ or as they are directed to sinners 
indefinitely in the gospel dispensation. 

In the last consideration of these promises, they are viewed as ea> 
pressroe of God's free offer to do according to the tenor of then to 
twory one who embraces them by faith. Hence it appears, that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Seceders on this head, these promises, an 
they are exhibited in the gospel dispensation, in connexion with the 
cadi to believe them, or confide in them, belong** the revelation of 
God's will, with regard to the duty of sinners wnderthat dispensation.. 
So that your ejection is just the same with that of the Artniahuis, who 
represent Gad's calling men to embrace the offer of grace and salva- 
tion, as inconsistent with his appointnveiirt of many of them in his de- 
cree to everlasting rain. We answer this objection by observing thatf 
in the gospel dispensation, there is a certain and infallible-connexion 
declared, not between men's external privilege under that dispensa- 
tion, or any efforts of their natural ability *or free will, and their even- 
tual attainment of any spiritual and saving blessing which CM hath 
promised in the gospel ; bat between their real attaintaent of one of 
these blessings and their attainment in due time of aU the nest God's 
dealing with men in the gospel dispensation says, That he sincerely 
delights in the work of faith as agreeable to his commanding wUl $ and 
in its connexion with *H the other parte of the promised salvation; but 
does mot at all nay of any person, while he continues in his natural 
state, that it is God's purpose to give him in the event faith or satvn- 
tion. t am convinced, that the doctrine of the associate presbytery on 
this head is the same with that of all true Calvkitftts in opposition to 
the Arminkn error. 

The Seceders allow the exhibition of Christ, of his righteousness and 
salvation in the gospel to perishing sinners, to be an after $ but in order 
to signify that this offer is most free, withoutsnoney and without price, 
without any condition of moral good to be found in as, or done by us, 
in Order to our belief or acceptance of it, they often enoose to call it, 
teably to the language of scripture, an nncoiaiitional promise, « free 
or grant. 

Bat another rwwju why the associate presbytery caM the gospel 
ofer a grant or promise of the righteousness and salvation of Christ is, 
the common interest, which the scripture represents sinners of mankind 
as having in him. They have a common interest in Christ, which the 
fallen angels have not, it being warrantable for them, and not for the 
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fallen angels to take possession of Christ and his Whole salvation: 
Hence, he is called the Saviour of the world, and his salvation is 
termed a common salvation. Jonah, in his prayer, said* They that 
observe lying vanities, forsake their own mercy.* The persons here 
spoken of, have no special or saving interest in Christ, whom- they 
neglect for the sake of lying vanities ; hut they have a common in- 
terest in him vartheir own-mercy. The evangelist John says of Christ, 
He came to his own 9 and his own received him not. Relations are 
mutual ; and therefore, as they to whom Christ came, were his own, 
so he- was their own : they had a common and external, though not a 
special and saving interest in him ; while they did not receive him. 
To the same purpose, is the gracious declaration in the preface to Die 
ten commandments, so often repeated in the books of Moses, and in 
other places of the Old Testament, I am the Lord thy God. The 
Lord said so to every person in the camp of Israel; and he is now 
saying so to every person in the visible church.- Thus the gospel 
offer is called a free grant of the Savioury as it gives those to whom 
it is made, a common interest in him ; which is distinct from, and 
opposite to, that special and saving interest in him* which is attained 
by actual believing in him. 

In fine, the associate presbytery represented the gospel offer as a 
free grant and promise of Christ and his salvation; because it is a 
proposal of Christ and his salvation to be received, not* by working 
or performing any condition, but by believing; and therefore, the 
matter of the gospel offer must be something to be believed; and 
• something which a person cannot truly believe without an application 
of it to himself: and such is the free grant and promise of Christ, now 
•mentioned. 

The tenets, rejected and condemned by the associate presbytery 
on this head, are these twos 1. That the free, unlimited and univer* 
sal offer of Christ in the gospel, to sinners of mankind as such, is 
inconsistent with particular redemption; or that. God the Father's 
making a deed of gift to aM mankind, importing, that whosoever of 
them all shall believe on his Son, shall not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life, infers an universal atonement, or redemption as to purchase. 
2. That this grant or offer is made to the elect only, or to such as have 
previous qualifications recommending them above others. 
< $35. Alex. Another charge in the act of the assembly against th$ 
Marrow, is, that it define! saving faith, as it corresponds with the 
gospel, to be a man's persuasion, that Christ is his; and that whosoe- 
ver has not that persuasion, has not answered the gospel call, nor is a 
true believer. This is condemned by the assembly, as contrary td 
those passages of scripture and of the confession of faith, which teach, 
that assurance is not the essence of faith. 

Buf. The associate presbytery observe, that it will be obvious 40 
any one, who shall' carefully consider the places of scripture and pas- 
sages of our confession and larger catechism, quoted by the assembly, 
that they speak of the assurance of sense or reflexion ; that is, the cer- 
tain knowledge which persons may attain of their having already be- 
lieved, and of their being already in a state of grace* founded on the 
evidence of the marks given of that state in the word of God. But 

* Jonahli. 9. 
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tUs assurance of sense is very different from the assurance which the 
Marrow represents' as belonging to the nature of justifying faith. It 
13 one thing to be assured, that Christ is ours, that his righteousness 
and- salvation are ours, on the single ground of the free promise of the 
gospel addressed to sinners; an assurance which belongs to the direct 
act of saving faith wrought in the heart by the Holy Spirit. It is 
another thing to be assured that Christ and his righteousness are ours, 
and his salvation ours, because we have found, upon impartial self- 
examination, that we have the scriptural characters of true believers, 
or of those that are Christ's. This is what the associate presbytery 
calL the assurance of sense. It is by the direct act of faith that we 
know, that in the gospel God speaks pardon, peace and salvation to 
our souls, through the blood of Jesus Christ : but ft is by spiritual 
sense and reflection^ that we come to know, that he has actually be- 
gun that good work which he hath promised to fulfil in us. 

The associate presbytery agreed with the Marrow in defining saving 
faith to be a persons real persuasion, that Jesus Christ is his; that he 
shall have Hie and salvation by Christ; and that whatsoever Christ 
did for the redemption of mankind, he did it for him. 

In the first place, it is' here asserted that there is in justifying faith 
a person's real. persuasion, "that Christ is his in particular." This 
is evident, from the consideration of the nature of justifying faith 
as effectual to the relief of the sinner who finds himself in particular 
bound under the curse. A man having only a general faith of the 
law, will easily rest in a general faith of the gospel, or of Christ's 
willingness and ability to save sinners, or to save them that come to 
him. But when one is brought to a faith of the law, as directed to 9 
and condemning him in particular; his conscience cannot be satisfied, 
nor will ft absolve him, or be purged from guilt, without a special 
(kith of the gospel, or of the mercy of God in Christ, as reaching him 
In particular. Nor can a person's belief of the gospel be answerable 
to it, as it is a free grant of a Saviour', unless it be such a belief as 
includes a person's persuasion, that m virtue of that grant, he is war- 
ranted to take the Saviour to himself as his Saviour in particular; A 
person's faith is not answerable to the name of Christ proclaimed in 
the gospel without this appropriating persuasion* The Lord says to 
the whole visible church, l am the Lord your God : his name is the 
Lord our righteousnes; alight to the Gentiles; salvation unto the 
ends of the earth. The language of a person's faith corresponding to 
the Lord's name thus proclaimed, must be, He is the Lord my right- 
eousness,, my light, my salvation, my God. If we have nothing of 
this persuasion, we refuse to own him by that name by which he ?has 
revealed himself to us;*— we deny his name. In the preface to the ten 
commandments, God makes over himself to sinners as their God and 
Redeemer, saying, to each of them to whom his word comes,. I am 
the Lord thy God. And as all the commahdments are directed to 
every one in particular; so the .first requires every one to know and 
acknowledge the Lord to be his- God and Redeemer. Our larger 
catechism, on this command, teaches us, that to trust in God is to 
know and acknowledge him, as our own God and Redeemer: and 
therefore, that there is no trusting in God without faith's persuasion 
of his being our God: no trusting in Christ without faith's persuasion, 
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that Christ is oor Saviour. It may be added, tint this aayreprifttio* 
accords with the covenant relation between Christ and Hi* whole 
visible church, which is commonly set forth under the similitude of pi 
marriage relation. When God sa ys, I an married unto you % the an- 
swer of faith is, Jstt, ray husband. When God says, it is my popple; 
the answer of faith is, the Lord is my God* Such is the profession 
of the visible church; and true faith is the persuasion of the heart 
answerable to that profession. 

In the second place, it is here asserted, that a man's justifying faith has 
in it a persuasion, " that he shall have life and salvation by Christ."* 
Without this persuasion, in some measure, we have no true faith; for 
it is the same thing with believing on the Son, or resting on him for 
salvation. None can trust in him or rest on him for salvation without 
some degree of persuasion, that they shall have life and salvation by 
him, from sin as well as from wrath. Without this persuasion, we do 
not set to our seal that God is true in his promise and record concern- 
ing his Son $ nor do we give any suitable answer to his call, Look 
unto me and be saved. Accordingly, we find the saints in scripture, 
using the language of this persuasion in the profession of their faith, 
Arts xv. 11, We believe, that through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to* shall he saved. , 

In the third place, it is asserted, that a man's justifying faith haft 
in its persuasion, "that whatsoever Christ did for the redemption of 
" mankind, he did it for him.' 9 This branch of the persuasion of faith 
is affirmed by the apostle when he says, Hive 6y the faith of the Son 
of €fotL, who loved me and gave himself for me. It is certain, that 
What Christ did for the redemption of mankind^ was his obedience 
unto death in their stead, or the surety righteousness which, as the 
second Adam, he felfilled for us, and for the sake of which the Lord 
is well plowed. This perfect righteousness is brought near to every 
one of us in the gospel, even to roe stout-hearted and far from right- 
eousness* and is Uia in Zion as the foundation of our acceptance with 
God, and of our hope of eternal salvation :f and therefore, our persua- 
sion,, that whatsoever Christ did for the redemption of mankind, he 
did it for us, in connexion with the former parts of this definition, 
enters into the nature of that faith which answers the free grant and 
promise of Christ in the word. I may add, that the persuasion, which 
is here aserted to belong to a person's justifying faith, is not his be- 
lieving that Christ died intentionally for him in particular; this faith 
being the same, on the matter, with the belief of his election ; which 
belief, however attainable it be, cannot belong to faith as justifying.! 
But when Christ, with his whole salvation, is applied by faith upon 
the ground of the gospel offer and call ; then, whatsoever he did* for 

* With regard to this persuasion, it it obvious from the connexion here, that it is notto 
lie understood of a persuasion respecting abstract or doctrinal propositions only j but of a 
persuasion respecting also a grant or promise, which is embraced not only with the under- 
standing as true, but with the heart as good. 

f Isaiah xlvi. 12,* 13— xxviii. 16. 

* For justifying faith is n$t ft persuasion that God from eternity decreed our justifica- 
tion by the righteousness of Christ; but it is a persuasion of two things: First, that hit 
righteousness is sufficient to be our justifying righteousness; and secondly, That there Is 
such a grant of it in the gospel as warrants us now to present it to God, and to rest on it 
as our only justifying righteousness. 
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the redemption of mankind, actually terminates on the person, and it 
believed so to do. 

Wherefore, when we consider this as the plea of justifying faith, 
that whatsoever Christ did for the redemption of mankind, he did it 
for me ; the meaning is not, for me by a* ioregoing purpose and inten- 
tion $ but for me, as issuing in the present grant of it to me, which I 
now cordially embrace. 

Jttex. The associate presbytery reckoned the common interest, that 
all sinners uncfer the gospel dispensation have in Christ, aground 
upon which a person should believe his own special interest in him. 
Is not this unreasonable ? How can a common interest in any per-* 
son or thing become a special interest by believing it to be so. 

Euf. A simile may serve to shew that such an improvement of a 
common interest is not so strange or so contrary to the common sense 
of mankind, as it has been represented. Suppose, that a king makes 
a proclamation of indemnity to a number of rebels ; and that they 
have all the same common interest in it s does not this common in- 
terest give every one of these rebels a ground so to believe a special 
interest in it for himself in particular, as to accept of the indemnity, 
and to get the benefit of it; while the rebel, who does not believe that 
he has any interest in the indemnity, supposing, that whatever it may 
be to others, it is no indemnity to him ; persists in his rebellion,' and 
perishes P So the gospel is a proclamation of God's grant of pardon 
and salvation to sinners through Jesus Christ. All sinners, to whom 
this proclamation is made, have a common interest in it. Any sinner* 
who truly believes this common interest, is thereby led to believe that 
there is pardon and salvation through Jesus Chnst for him in parti- 
cular; and to trust in the indemnity proclaimed for pardon and sal* 
vation accordingly. Whereas, they who disbelieve a common inte- 
rest in this indemnity, also disbelieve a special interest in it; and so 
perish in their sins. Again, suppose a gift of suitable provisions to be 
presented to a number of persons ready to perish with hunger. All 
these persons have a common interest in the provisions by virtue of 
the gift; and each of them has hereby a ground for such a belief of 
his own interest in the provisions presented to them, as may effect- 
ually determine him to take and eat, as his case requires ; and by 
such a belief, he has a farther, a special interest in the provisions $. 
an interest in them which he could not have, while he disbelieved the 
truth of the gift, and despised the provisions. Thus, God the Father 
makes a free grant and promise of Christ to all the hearers of the 
gospel : he says, I give you the true bread from Heaven. This free 
grant warrants any poor sinner, who hears the gospel, to appropriate 
to himself by faith, Christ Jesus and all his saving benefits. This 
appropriation of Christ crucified, as the suitable food of our souls, 
corresponds with the external acts of eating and drinking what is 
necessary for our bodily refreshment. In this appropriation, we be- 
lieve a special interest in Jesus Christ as ours; we are persuaded, 
that he is so ours, that we shall have life and salvation by him ; and 
we take to ourselves whatever he did for the redemption of mankind, 
as done for us. This appropriating faith is not a belief, that we 
are among those whom God, of his mere-good pleasure, chose from 
eternity to everlasting life, or for whom Christ intentionally laid down 

36 
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his life j but it is a belief, that Christ crucified, is now given to us ik 
the gospel to be our Saviour, our righteousness and salvation ; and, 
in believing, we receive him as given to us, and trust in him for our 
justification and salvation accordingly, 

Alex. These brethren might have been satisfied with the definition 
of faith which is given in our shorter catechism. 

Ruf. There was no member of the associate presbytery, who did 
not highly approve that definition; but they judge, that it is greatly 
perverted and abused, when it is set in opposition to the definitions 
expressive of the appropriation of faith, that bad been received before 
by the reformed church of Scotland : such as, that in the answer of the 
Palatine catechism to the question, What is true faith ? " It is," says 
that excellent summary of christian doctrine, " not only a knowledge 
" by which I steadfastly assent to all things, which God hath revealed 
" to us in his word $ but also an assured affiance, kindled in my heart 
" by the Holy Spirit, by which I rest upon God, making sure account, 
" that forgiveness of sins, everlasting righteousness and life, are be- 
" stowed not only upon others, but also upon me ; and that freely by 
« the merey of God for the merit of Christ alone." In the famous 
Mr. James Melvil's catechism, we have the following answer to the 
same question : " It is my sure belief, that God both may and will 
« save me in the blood of Jesus Christ *, because he is Almighty, and 
" has promised to do so." 

We are to understand the definition of faith in the shorter cate- 
chism, according to the account of it in the larger. These words of 
the former, " Christ Jesus, as he is offered in the gospel" are equiva- 
lent to the following words of the latter; " Christ and his righteous- 
" ness, held forth in the promise of the gospel."* The act of faith 
by which we are said, in the shorter catechism, " to receive and rest 
" upon Christ for salvation" is said, in the larger catechism, to be 
our believing " application of Christ crucified, and all the benefits of 
"his death to ourselves."^ The faith, by which we say Amen, in 
prayer, is said to be that "which relies upon him, that he will fulfil 
" our requests /" and it is " an assurance of our being heard," \ And 
as this faith is necessary to acceptable prayer, it must be found, in a 
greater or less measure, in all true believers. || 

It is evident then, that according to the doctrine of our confession 
and catechisms, the receiving of Christ, as he is offered to us in the 
gospel, is just our believing application of him to ourselves, as freely 
given to us in the gospel promise ; and that our resting on him alone 
for our salvation, is our real persuasion, on the ground of that promise, 
that he is, and will be, that to us, which he is declared to be in the 
gospel ; the propitiation for our sins, the Lord our righteousness, the 
Lord our strength, our light and salvation. The words of the an- 
swer in the shorter catechism to the question, What is faith in Jesus 
Christ, have been used in a sense quite opposite to that of the West- 
minster assembly. Thus, according to some, our receiving Christ, as 
he is offered to us in the gospel, is our consenting to the terms, upon 
which the gospel, as they suppose, offers or promises salvation* namely, 

* Larg. Cat. quest 72. f Mem. quest. 170. 

* Idem, quest 196— Short, quest 107. || Larg. Cat quest 79, 170, 196. 
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faith, repentance and sincere obedience; together with oar purposing 
and promising, through Divine grace, to fulfil these terms. Oar rest- 
ing on Christ, according to this plan, is our trusting Ihat he will save 
us, if we persevere in endeavouring to fulfil these terms. According 
to this construction, not only Neonomians, but even Arminians and 
Socinians will subscribe to the definition of faith in the shorter cate- 
chism. Accordingly, the Socinian 'reviser of the shorter catechism, 
mentioned in a former conversation, who altered most of the answers 
of that catechism, left this definition untouched. 

JUex. The notion that many entertain of Christ's having died for 
them, is nothing but gross presumption* and delusion. 

Ruf. Such is the conceit which many have, that Christ is their 
Saviour, and that he died for them, founded upon an 'opinion of 
Christ'* having died intentionally for all men ; or of their good quali* 
fications, as giving them a title to the benefit of his death ; or upon 
some flattering imaginations or unaccountable feelings. But this is 
quite different from the appropriating faith taught from the scriptures, 
by the associate presbytery, as we have already seen in the course of 
our conversation ; a faith which, as the twelve ministers, who pro- 
tested against the act of the genera) assembly condemning the Mar- 
row, observe, " is wrought in us by the Holy Spirit, shewing us that 
" Christ, his righteousness and salvation are brought near to us in 
" the promise and offer of the gospel ; clearing, at the same time, our 
" right and warrant to intermeddle withal, without fear of vicious 
'< intromission, encouraging and enabling us to some measure of con- 
" fident application, ana taking home all to ourselves freely, without 
" money and without price." 

The associate presbytery, in speaking of the description of faith in 
the Marrow, observe, "that it exhibits the scriptural order in which 
" faith closes with or appropriates its object. For the first thing that 
" we have to believe, or to be persuaded of, upon the ground of the 
" grant that God has made of Christ to mankind-sinners in the word, 
" is, that Christ is ours. Upon which there will follow, according to 
" the measure of faith, a persuasion, that we shall have life and sal- 
" vation by him ; and that whatsoever he did for the redemption of 
" mankind, he did it for us." 

These ministers, in order to guard their hearers against presump- 
tion, used to warn them against resting in a partial and superficial 
application of Christ or the promises ; as when persons content them* 
selves with speculative notions of Christ, without spiritual, heart- . 
affecting views of his glory and suitableness to their case : or* when 
they pretend to receive him in one of his offices, and not in the rest; 
in his priestly office, for example, and not in his prophetical and 
kingly offices: or, when they pretend to believe and embrace the 
pronv&ea, without any view of them as in Christ, in whom they are j 

all yea and amen; or to believe some of them with appHoflktioa to 
themselves, while they neglect and despise others, that are equally 
necessary and suitable to their case ; or while they have no humbling 
sense of their ignorance, enmity and inability in themselves to make 
a believing application of Christ, or the promises in him; no humbling 
spnse of their absolute need of the Holy Spirit to seal and apply the 
promises to their souls. 
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Alex. How comes it, that their manner of speaking about having 
faith ia ao different from that of many sound divines, such as Flavel, 
Durham, and others* 

Ruf. Probably the difference is more in words, than in the matter. 
I have not found any orthodox divines, who, in speaking of these 
words of Christ, Jlfy Qod, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? or 
in explaining such appiicatory expressions of the Psalmist as these; 
Thou art my God, my Shepherd, my light and my salvation, do not 
allow them to be the language of faith ; and that even in opposition to 
sense or feeling. 

Alex. They mean, that such a claim belongs to a high degree of 
saving faith ; not to the essence of it. 

Ruf. It seems plain, that savins faith, in all the various degrees of 
it, proceeds upon the same ground ; and therefore, the language of it 
must be such as that of the expressions now mentioned, if it be 
founded on a promise or grant of Christ and of God in him : whereas, 
if it be founded on some speculative or doctrinal proposition only, it 
can never, even in its highest degree, of itself, or in its direct act, 
speak any. such language : for such a proposition, if it imply no grant 
or promise, affords a person no warrant to appropriate or take to him- 
self what is spoken of. When a historical relation of the rkhes of 
Peru is read or heard, a person, who has the strongest belief of the 
truth of that relation, is as far from any application of these riches 
to his personal use, as one who is doubtful of it. The truth is, the 
language of a high degree of saving faith is more distinct, more steady •, 
and unfaultering; but is, in reality, the same appiicatory language 
with that of the weakest unfeigned faith. 

On this head, the associate presbytery charge the acts of the gener 
ral assembly, concerning the Marrow, with three tenets, which they 
reject and condemn/ The first is, That it is not necessary to consti- 
tute saving and justifying faith, to have any persuasion in the heart, 
that Christ is ours; that we shall have life and salvation by him; and 
that whatever Christ did for the redemption of mankind, he did it 
for us. The second is, That no other persuasion is necessary to con- 
stitute justifying faith, than a belief and persuasion of the mercy of 
God in Christ, and of Christ's ability and willingness to save all that 
come to him : this being such a faith as Papists and Arminians can 
subscribe to in consistency with their other errors and heresies. The 
third is, That one must first come to Christ and be a true believer, 
before he can appropriate Christ and the whole of his salvation to 
himself, upon scripture ground and warrant : a notion which subverts 
the true nature of faith. 

$ 36. Alex. The assembly charge the Marrow more directly with 
Antinomianism, when they represent it as teaching, that holiness is 
not necessary to salvation; as in these words: " If the law say, good 
" works must be done, and the commandment be kept, if thou wilt 
" obtain salvation ; then answer thou, and say, I am already saved, 
"before thou earnest; therefore, I have no need of thy presence. 
** Christ is my righteousness, my treasure, and my work. I confess, 
" O law, that I am neither godly nor righteous; but this I am sure of, 
" that he is godly and righteous for me." And, in the act passed in 
the year 1 722, they allege, that their construction of these words of 
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the Marrow, is strengthened by the words that follow in the same 
place : " For in Christ I have all things at once, neither need 1 any 
"thing nwre that is necessary to salvation." Then, added they in 
that act, it follows, that personal holiness, and good works, and perse- 
verance in holy obedience to the law of God, are not (in this author's 
opinion) necessary to salvation ; and a man may have all things neces- 
sary to salvation, though he be not yet a godly man. 

Uuf. The associate presbytery cordially acknowledge and maintain, 
that holiness and good works are, in their own place, necessary as an 
acknowledgment of God's sovereign authority by our obedience to 
his command ; necessary as being the end of our election, redemption 
and effectual calling ; necessary as being expressions of our gratitude, 
and as the promotion of them is a principal design of the word and ordi- 
nances ; necessary for making our calling and election sure ; and ne- 
cessary, according to our confession of faith, as, being " done in obe- 
" dience to God's commands, they are fruits and evidences of a true 
« and lively faith ; and as by them believers manifest their thankful- 
" ness, strengthen their assucance, edify their brethren, adorn the pro- 
" Session of the gospel, stop the mouths of adversaries, and glorify 
« God." 

In these and the like respects, the author of the Marrow nowhere 
denies, but often plainly asserts and inculcates the necessity of holi- 
ness and good works. The words, which you have recited as con- 
demned by the assembly, and which had been taken from a sermon of 
the great reformer Martin Luther, were never censured before by any 
protestant church. They express the perfection and extent of Christ's 
active obedience in our room, answering the law-charge against the 
believer, while he is, in the eye of the law, neither godly nor righteous 
in himself. As the believer has no plea, in answer to the law's de- 
mand of satisfaction to justice for sin, but the, sufferings of Jesus Christ 
our surety; so he has no plea, in answer to the law's demand of per- 
fect obedience, for entitling him to eternal life, but Christ's complete 
holiness of nature and righteousness of life, which {ire imputed to the 
sinner in the moment of believing, for his justification in the sight of 
God ; and consequently, this answer, Christ is godly and righteous for 
n& 9 is the only one which the believer can give to the law's demand of 
good works. Rom. iv. 5, To him that worketh not* but believethon him 
who justifieth the ungodly; his faith is counted to him for righteous- 
ness. " Those whom God effectually calleth, he also freely justifeth; 
" not for any thing wrought in them or done by them ; but by imput- 
" ing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them."* So that 
if we have recourse, in the least, to our personal holiness as the ground, 
in whole or in part, of our enjoyment of grace here or of glory nereaf- 
ter, we dishonour both the law and the lawgiver, and make our per- 
sonal holiness a rival with the Son of God, by seeking to divide the 
glory of our salvation. between it and him. 

Mex. Was it not a strange opinion that was advanced by the de- 
fenders of the Marrow, that, in the gospel, properly so taken, there are 
no precepts, net even the commands of faitn and repentance P Such a 
manner of expression seems to be, as the assembly represented it, of a 
pernicious tendency. 

* Confess, chap. xi. % 1. 
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£uf. If the gospel be taken largely, says the associate presbytery, 
that is, for a system of all the doctrines, promises, precepts, threaten* 
ings and histories, which in any way concern man's recovery and sal- 
vation ; . then, no doubt, all the precepts which belong to, or are dedu- 
cible from the law of the ten Commands, are contained in it. Many of 
these precepts, however, such als those of faith and repentance, having 
a manifest connexion with the entrance of sin, could not be promulgat- 
ed, before the gospel was revealed. But then all these precepts are 
reducible to those of the ten commands ; though they had no due and 
proper objects, no occasion of being exercised, in an innocent state. 
And therefore, if the gospel be taken strictly and properly, as it is 
contra-distinct from the law, it is a promise, containing glad tidings of 
a Saviour, with grace, mercy and salvation in him to lost sinners of 
Adam's family. Thus there are no precepts in the gospel, taken in 
its strict and proper sense, as it is contra-distinct from the law ; for all 
precepts, those of faith and repentance not excepted, belong to the law ; 
which, according to the nature of it, being a perfect and complete 
rule of all internal as well as external obedience, must oblige us to the 
new duty, as soon as the gospel reveals the new object. And there- 
fore, since the Lord was pleased to reveal his grace and good will in 
the gospel, faith and repentance are required in the law, as well as 
other good works. They are among the duties required in the first 
commandment according to our larger catechism.* Besides, if the 
law does not bind sinners to believe and repent; then faith and re- 
pentance, considered as works, would enter into the ground of our 
justification before God ; for the works excluded by the scripture from 
the ground of our justification before God, are no other than the works 
of the law ; or works of obedience to the law. Wherefore if faith and 
repentance are not works of the law, they are not excluded from, but 
must belong to the grounds of our pardon and acceptance with God. 
The supposition that the commands to believe and*repent are precepts 
of the gospel, not contained in the law, is the foundation of the Neono- 
mian error, which teaches that another righteousness, agreeable to the 
new law of the gospel, in our own persons, besides the righteousness of 
Christ, is necessary, as the immediate ground of our acceptance and 
confidence before God. Nay, this doctrine leads to Pelagian univer- 
sal grace; for if there be a new law, which was not given to Adam in 
innocency, Adam never lost that grace by which the new law is to be 
obeyed ; and then it was necessary, that he, who, according to this 
opinion, gave a new law to mankind, should give new universal grace, 
by which men might be in a capacity to obey it. For it is not con- 
sistent with the justice of God, to suppose, that he gives a law to men, 
which he never gave them any ability to obey. 

Alex. Mr. Willison owns, as I observed before, that the act con- 
demning the Marrow in 1 720, was done in a hurry. But then he says, 
when the assembly in 1722 came to review and explain these hasty- 
acts, they did justice to truth, and declared their minds, concerning the 
acts and propositions quarrelled, in very orthodox terms. t But after- 
wards, in his appendix, he candidly confesses, that, having read the 
act of assembly of 1722 again, and upon second thoughts, he will not 
say, it is so well worded as could be wished ; or that the word eausaHty 

* Quest 104, 105. f Iro P- Test * P*ge 89. 
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is fit to be used in asserting the necessity of holiness to salvation. 
Bat he adds, I verily believe that the meaning of the assembly was 
sound, and their intentions good, viz. to disapprove every opinion or 
expression, that tended any way to slacken our obligation totne study 
of holiness. 

Ruf. The title of the assembly's act in 1722, was " an act confirm- 
" ing and explaining the act of 1720 ;" a title which shews; that if in- 
justice was done to truth bv the act of 1780, it was established by that 
which was passed 1722. Mr. Willison ought to have given this title, 
and ought to have owned, that the assembly, disregarding the petition 
and representation of a number of honest ministers, who asked nothing 
but justice, obstinately refused to repeal, or to retract one sentence of 
their unrighteous act. He ought also to have owned, that the words, 
federal conditionality, were as unfit to be used in asserting the neces- 
sity of holiness to salvation, as the word* causality. Mr. Willison 
owns, that the act in 1722 was not so well worded, as could be wished. 
On this expression, one of the twelve representee's remarks, that these 
acts are, in their words, opposite to what the Spirit of God calls the 
word of the truth of the gospel* The same minister observes on Mr. 
Willison's saying, " that he truly believed, that the assembly's mean- 
" ing was sound, and their intention good ; namely, to disapprove 
" every opinion or expression that tended»to slacken our obligation to 
" the study of holiness;" that here is a broad insinuation of the same 
calumny, which Papists, and all other legalists, raise against the doc- 
trine of free grace reigning through the righteousness of Christ unto 
eternal life ; that it is a doctrine of. licentiousness ; a charge from 
which the apostle Paul found himself obliged to defend his doctrine.* 
But what says Mr. Willison of the associate presbytery's opinion of 
that act? 

Alex. He says, it was a harsh censure, for which those brethren had 
no just ground. The act in 1722, declares, " that what they had as- 
" serted in their former act, just now mentioned, concerning the ne- 
" cessity of holiness for obtaining everlasting happiness, was meant 
" only of obtaining the possession and enjoyment of happiness, and not 
" of the right and tide to it $ and that it is dangerous to assert, that holy 
64 obedience is not a federal and conditional means, or that it has no 
" kind of causality in order to the obtaining of glory ; as it. seems fo 
" exclude all usefulness and influence of holy obedience, in order of 
" means towards the possession of heaven." The associate presbytery, 
in their act concerning the doctrine of grace, declare, that the assem- 
bly, by expressing themselves in this manner, opened a wide door for 
Arminian and Socinian errors to overflow the church and land.f 

Ruf Mr. Willison ought to have shewn the insufficiency of the asso- 
ciate presbytery's reasons for censuring the assembly's act in 1722. 
The presbytery disapproved the assembly's asserting, " That we are 
" to obtain the possession and enjoyment of everlasting happiness, 
" though not a right and title to it, by a holy life ; and that obedience 
" is a Federal and conditional means, or that it has a kind of causality 
" in order to the obtaining of glory.". 1 . Because the obedience of be- 
lievers cannot be the previous condition of their possession of salvation ;' 
since they have already begun to possess it. By grace ye are saved, 
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not of works* He hath saved us, not according to our works, but ac* 
cording to his purpose and grace. JWt by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us. He that 
believeth on the Son* hath everlasting life; in the beginning and first 
fruits of it as well as in the title to it* 2. Because the assembly's act, 
which we now speak of, teaches, that though we obtain the right to 
heaven or eternal life by Christ's obedience; we obtain the possession 
of it by our own doing or personal holiness. But the scripture teaches 
us very differently, assuring us, that we obtain salvation itself, as well 
as a title to it, by our Lord Jesus Christ; that in him we obtain the 
inheritance itself; and that he bath obtained eternal redemption itself 
for us.f Some have understood the apostle's words in 1 Corinth, ix. 34, 
So run, that ye may obtain ; as if he meant, that our running is the 

Srocuring cause or condition of our obtaining the incorruptible crown* 
ut the word used in the 'original signifies to receive or apprehend. 
By this race, christians go to receive a crown, the possession of which 
is already secured to them by the imputed righteousness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by the promise, which is yea and amen in him. 
This crown is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. J 3- Be- 
cause the act of the assembly, asserting the necessity of our own per- 
sonal holiness as a federal and conditional means, and as having some 
kind of causality in order ta the obtaining -of glory, makes our personal 
obedience a federal or proper condition upon which the obtaining of 
eternal glory is suspended. This is just the Neonomian scheme, pro- 
pagated oy Mr. Baxter and others; according to which scheme, the 
gospel of Christ is a new law prescribing faith, repentance and sincere 
obedience as the condition, by the performance or which eternal life is 
to be obtained. This scheme is just a new edition of the covenant of 
works : according to which new edition, a man's own obedience is still 
as much the immediate ground of his hope of eternal life, as it was ac- ' 
cording to the old. This is altogether inconsistent with the opposition 
which the apostle states between justification by the works of the law 
and justification by faith ; for, according to that opposition, the causal 
influence of our own personal obedience, which obtains in the former, 
is entirely excluded from the latter. || When our own obedience is 
thus admitted as having the causality of a federal condition in order to 
eternal glory, the assembly's saying in the same act, that our obedience 
does not found our title to that good before the Lord, must either be un- 
derstood otherwise than according to the common use of the words, or 
be allowed to be a gross inconsistency : For the causality of a federal 
condition is no other than that of its founding a title to the benefit, 
which has been promised upon that condition. 

Mex. How can this expression, that our own obedience does not 
found our title to eternal life before the Lord, be understood otherwise, 
than according to the common use of the words P 

Ruf. The assembly, consistently with their ascribing the causality 
ot ; a federal condition to our own obedience, might allow, that our obe- 
dience does not found .our title to eternal life in respect of proper 
merit. Even the Papists and Arminians do not assert, that men are 
entitled to eternal life by the proper and intrinsic merit of their 

•Ephes.il. 8. 8Tim.i.9. Tit. iS. 5. fThemI.v.9. Eph. i. 11. H«b. ix. ifc 
* Rom. Ti. 23. i) Rom. iii. 27, 28. ty. 4» 5. xL fc 
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obedience % or otherwise than in virtue of a promise, which, they say, 
God hath given them, of eternal life upon the condition of their sin- 
cere obedience; 

Mex. Mr* Willison observes, that the assembly limits the sense 
in which they disapprove this assertion, " That holy obedience is 
" not a federal or conditional mean, nor has any kind of causality 
" in order to the attaining of glory; 9 ' when they add these words: 
" As this assertion seems to exclude all usefulness and influence 
"of holy obedience, in order of means, towards* the possession of 
« Heaven."* 

Buf. There is nothing in these words against the construction which 
the associate presbytery put upon the preceding words of the act. 
For the assembly's saying, " that our obedience is among the means 
" towards the possession of Heaven," is no proof, that they do not 
hold our obedience to be, in a proper sense, a federal condition of 
eternal life. Because every federal condition is a mean; though 
«very mean is not a federal condition. Nay, the assembly's assertion 
is made nothing better, but. rather worse, by this addition $ as it seems 
to imply, that the obedience of believers, unless it were necessary or 
useful in relation to eternal glory, as a federal cause or condition of 
it, would not be necessary at all, or it would be useless; a reproach 
which is commonly in the mouths of Papists, Arminians, and other 
opposers of the doctrine of justification by free grace, through the 
imputed righteousness of the Lord Jesus. 

JIUx. Air. Willison complains, that the associate presbytery tvere 
uncharitable in asserting, that the assembly advanced opinions con- 
trary to the doctrine of grace in that verr act wherein the assembly 
profess a close adherence to our standards with respect to that doc- 
trine. 

Buf. And are we not uncharitable in charging Servetus, Episco- 
pius, Limborch and others, with advancing so many opinions in their 
writings, contrary to the doctrine of grace? For they professed as 
close an adherence to the supreme standard of that doctrine, as the 
assembly professed to the subordinate standards of the church of 
Scotland. But the regard due to the assembly's profession was 
greatly diminished by the use they made of their power in censuring 
honest ministers for maintaining the genuine doctrine of these subor- 
dinate standards, and in screening others from censure, who were 
guilty of undermining that doctrine. 

Mex.. Mr. Willison asserts, that the brethren of the associate pres- 
bytery did not openly complain of that act, at the passing of it in 
1722. But as Mr. Ralph Erskine, in the appendix to his Faith no 
Fancy 9 has published a copy of the protestation which was entered by 
twelve ministers against that act, upon the passing of it, and avers 
that it was printed at Edinburgh in the same year; (and his testimony, 
as far as I know, was. never contradicted ;) this may be allowed to be 
a slip of Mr. Willison's memory. However, I make no great account 
of this dispute about causality and federal conditions, and the like un* 
couth words or phrases. 

* Impart. Test, page 915. 
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Ruf. The apostle warns us to avoid strifes of words.* Yet, he also 
enjoins us to shew, in our doctrine, sound speech, that cannot be con- 
demned J and to hold fast the form of sound words.\ Hence, there 
are cases, in which the use of an expression or phrase ought to be 
condemned and testified against; particularly, when it has been long 
and commonly used, not to express any truth, but only some dan- 
gerous error; and when those who use such an expression or phrase, 
refuse to join with others in the condemnation of a well-known, dan- 
gerous and spreading error as thereby expressed. Public teachers, 
who deal much in such phrases or expressions, are liable to the censure 
passed by the synod at Jerusalem on some who taught the Gentile 
converts the necessity *qf circumcision; namely, that they troubled 
the people of God with words, subverting their souls. || I cannot help 
thinking, that they are liable to this charge, who use this expression; 
that men's own obedience is a federal or conditional mean ; and has 
some kind of causality, in order to the attaining of eternal glory. This 
act of the general assembly of the church of Scotland, among other 
steps of detection, prepared the way for the appearance in that church 
of such a gross Sociman as Dr. M'Gill, who describes the covenant 
of grace " as consisting in the doctrine which Jesus taught, obedience 
" to which, with repentance and a virtuous life, are the terms and con- 
" ditions of salvation."^ 

I shall only add on this head, that the associate presbytery con- 
demned three tenets contained in those acts of the assembly: The 
first is, That the gospel, strictly taken, is a new, proper and precep- 
tive law with a sanction, binding to faith, repentance and the other 
duties which are consequential to the revelation of the. grace of God 
in the gospel of Christ. The second is, That though the righteousness 
of (Christ alone founds our title to eternal glory, yet our personal 
holiness, or our own obedience to the new law, is the condition upon 
which we obtain the possession of it. The third, is, That our per- 
sonal holiness or good works, have a causal influence upon our eter- 
nal salvation, and are a federal and conditional mean of it; all whick 
are eontrary to the scriptures, and to our confession and larger cate- 
chism. 

§ $7. Alex. The assembly's act in 1720, charges the Marrow with 
teaching, that the believer is not under the law as a rule of life ; be- 
cause it asserts, that as the law is a covenant of works, the believer 
is wholly and altogether set free from it; set free from its command- 
ing and condemning power : and because, according to the Marrow, 
a believer is to yield obedience to the law of Christ, not only without 
respect to what the law of works promises or threatens ; but also, 
without respect to wh&t the law of Christ promises or threatens. 

Ruf It is very remarkable, that the last sentence you have recited, 
instead of proving that the law is not a rule of life to the believer, 
asserts thp direct contrary in the strongest manner; viz. That the 
believer should regard the law of Christ as the rule of his life, and 
^ield entire obedience to it, though it were without any promise or 

* 1 Tim. ti. 4. t Tit u. 8. * 2 Tim. i, 13. f Acta xr. 24. 

$ Dr. M'Gill's Practical Essay on- the Death of Christ, as quoted in-page 86 of a& 
Overture, published in 1792, by a committee of the associate synod of Glasgow. 
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threatening. The truth is, the author, in this passage, is not treating 
•f the rule, but of the motives of the believer's obedience; and it 
may occur, afterwards, when we come to consider the assembly's 
charge agamst the Marrow, with regard to these motives. As to the 
assertion, that believers are wholly set free from the law as a covenant 
of works, it is the doctrjne of the apostle Paul ; who says to the be- 
lieving Romans, Fe are not under the law; ye are become dead to 
the law through the body of Christ** The believer is not under the 
condemning power of the law $ because he is delivered from the curse 
of it Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law : and there 
is no condemnation to any that are in him. Nor can believers be 
under its commanding power: for its commanding and condemning 
power, in the case of transgression, are inseparable. It curses all 
who, being under its commanding power, do not continue to do all 
that it eoramands.t If the commands of the law as a covenant, were 
perfectly fulfilled by Jesus Christ as the surety for his people, then 
they are not under its commanding power:— It has nothing to re- 
quire of them ; as it has received from him all that they owed it. 
* Christ crucified," said Charnook, rt not only disarmed the law of its 
" thunders, but defaced the obligation of it, as a covenant, and as it 
"were, ground the stones upon whicuit was written into powder."^ 
So our confession of faith and larger catechism teach, that true be- 
lievers are delivered from the moral law as a covenant of works. || 




They quote it to prove, 
der the law as a rule of life : whereas, his asserting that believers 
are delivered from the law, as it is a covenant of works, necessarily 
implies that they are under it in another respect: and in what respect 
the author holds them to be still under it, candour would teach us to 
hear himself, while, he abundantly teaches, that they are under it, as 
it is the law of Christ, and a rule of life. 

Alex. The assembly, in their explaining and confirming act in 1722, 
declare, that when they produced these words of the Marrow, as a 
part of the proof against the author, of his maintaining this erroneous 
tenet, that the law is not a rule of life to believers, they apprehended 
that he understood by the covenant of works, the moral law, strictly 
and properly taken; "as it appears he does," say they, "in other 
« places of his book, as particularly in page 7, he says, That indeed 
« the law of works signifies the moral law; and the moral law, strictly 
" and properly taken, signifies the covenant of works." 

Muf. But how could the assembly apprehend, that this expression 
of the author would answer their purpose of proving that he denies 
the law to be a rule of life to believers; unless they apprehended, 
(what no one, who reads the Marrow with a reasonable degree of at- 
tention, can apprehend,) that the law as it is a covenant of works, 
and the law as a rule of life, in this book, mean the same thing ; while 
the author declares, as express!; as he can do, that they mean different 

• Horn, tl .14-rf. 4. - t Gal - ''»• 13 > 10 - Rom. Tiil 1. 

t Charoock, vol. u. page 531. 

1 W^ftnL CoofeO. ehap. xbc. art. 6. Larger Cateetf*», quest 37. 
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and 10 very particular in shewing the difference between the 
one and the other? The author says, that the moral law, strictly 
and properly taken, signifies the covenant of works ; because, as M^« 
Boston observes, the moral law, signifying the law of manners, an- 
swers to the scripture term the law of work*, by which is meant the 
covenant of works. So the answer to the 93d question of the larger 
catechism is a strict and proper definition of the covenant of works: 
from which that cateshism in the answer to question 97th asserts, 
that believers are delivered so as jo be thereby neither justified nor 
condemned; that is, they are neither under the command of it to 
be justified, nor under the threatening of it to be condemned. Thus 
these answer? of the larger catechism are as much reproached by the 
assembly's acts, as the passages they quote from the Marrow. 

Mex. The assembly declared, that in censuring these expressions 
of the Marrow, it was not the meaning or intention of the)? fict to 
insinuate, that believers in Christ are under the law as a covenant 
of works, or that they are obliged to seek justification by their own 
obedience. 

Ruf. The associate presbytery justly censure the assembly, for 
making these two propositions <jpe and the same; viz. That believers 
in Christ are not under the law as a covenant of works ; and that 
they are not obliged to seek justification by their own obedience. 
The proper form of the covenant of works was man's obligation to 
perfect obedience as the condition of life; for a$ our shorter cate- 
chism expresses it, God entered into that covenant of life with man, 
upon condition of perfect obedience:— Whereas, his being obliged to 
seek justification and life by his obedience is not the proper form* 
but a consequence of it; and even such a consequence, as does nipt 
seem necessary to the fulfilment of it For, if Adam had performed 
the obedience required, he would have been justified ; though he had 
not aimed at his own justification by it ; but Only at the glory of God. 
And though he was to have life by or for his obedience, yet he could 
never seek or claim life by it, till he had performed it perfectly. 
If the two propositions before-mentiond be, as the assembly repre- 
sent them, equivalent or the. same, then the believer is no otherwise 
free4 from the covenant of works since he believed, than he was 
before; for then, being under the outward dispensation of the gospel, 
he was as little obliged to seek justification by his own obedience, 
as he is now. Nay, the believer is no more delivered from the law 
as a covenant of works, than the unbeliever;, who is as little obliged to 
seek justification by his own obedience as the believer is. On this sup- 
position, all men, especially such as are under the outward dispensa- 
tion of the gospel, are delivered from the command of the law as a 
covenant of works ; because none of them are obliged to seek justih> 
cation by their own obedience. And if they be not under the com- 
mand of the covenant of works, how can they be under the curse, or 
the condemning power of it? But the truth is, though the law or co- 
venant of works he broken, it is perpetually binding: and though the 
sinner be an insolvent debtor, yet the debt, both of obedience and 
satisfaction, lies upon his head. This is the sinner's case as long a$ 
he is under the law, and nqt under grace, through union to Christ the 
second Adam, who came to pay th^t double det>t— a debt from which 
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true believers alone are free, through the imputation of kit law-fufil- 
ling and justice«*atisfying righteousness to them. 

•Jter. Many, suppoWng, as the assembly does, that the two propo- 
sition* before mentieifed are equivalent or the same, think the asser- 
tion, that men in their natural state are under the commanding power 
of the covenant of works, is inconsistent with their situation under 
the external dispensation of the covenant of grace. 

Muf. .The proper form of the commanding power of the law as a 
covenant of works, lies in the connexion between personal obedience 
and eternal life. The law is still saying, The man that doeth these 
iking*) shall live in them. If thou wUt enter into life, keep the com* 
mandments. This connexion still stands in the law under which the 
natural man is detained by his unbelief. Hence, he is still under an 
obligation to that perfect obedience which has this life promised to it. 
This is an obligation on fallen men not to seek justification by their 



standing power of the law as a covenant, accords well with their obli- 
gation under the gospel dispensation to seek justification and life by 
the righteousness of Christ : for on account of the inviolable con* 
nexion necessarily implied in this commanding power between perfect 
obedience and eternal life, fallen men can have no good hope of justi- 
fication and life but by a righteousness which answers the law's de* 
mand of perfect obedience, as well as that of a satisfaction for sin; 
and as they have no righteousness of their own, the commanding 
power of the law-covenant shuts them up to seek justification by the 
righteousness of Christ, which is revealed in the gospel as answering 
both these demands. Nay, since the commanding power of the law* 
covenant acquiesces in the righteousness of Christ, as completely 
answering its demands, the same commanding power may well be 
considered as binding; the sinner to acquiesce in that righteousness 
revealed in the gospel. So much indeed is implied in the threatening 
of ttte law against unbelief: He that believeth not, shall be dammed. 

Men* Some think that men, in their natural state, cannot now be 
said to be under the law as a covenant of works; because, they say, 
as the covenant of works was made with Adam, the condition of it, 
in the strict and proper sense of the words, was no other than absti* 
nence from the forbidden fruit; which is never proposed as the condi- 
tion of life to the rest of mankind. 

Buf. The condition of the? covenant of works is that which entitles 
those who perform it to eternal Kfe, and renders those who violate it 
liable to eternal misery. Now, to suppose that this condition, in the 
strict and proper sense of the word, was only abstinence from the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, without including any 
requisition of love to 0od, or of man for his sake ; or as if the penalty 
was not to be incurred by any other sin, than that of the external act 
of violating that abstinence, is a most absurd supposition } contrary 
to the spiritual nature, and the extent of the moral law, which was 
written on Adam's heart ; contrary to the repetitions of the cove* 
nant of works in other parts of the scripture. Hence, our divines 
ftaye justly considered the positive precept about abstaining ftota the 
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tree of knowledge of good and evil, as not excluding, but including 
all the commands of the moral law. So that the condition of the 
covenant of works, though couched under the positive precept, is not 
rightly understood; if it is not considered as ihcluding perfect obe- 
dience to both the first and second tables of the moral law. The 
matters about which men's obedience is exercised, are varied accord- 
ing to the various situations, circumstances- and relations of men; 
and yet the proper form of the covenant of works, which consists, as 
has been just now observed, in the federal connexion between perfect 
obedience and eternal life; and between disobedience and eternal 
death, continue the same in the case of all that are in their natural 
state. I& short, it seems plain, from many places of scripture, par- 
ticularly from the texts already referred to in the 6th and 7th chap* 
ters of the epistle to the Romans, that it is the privilege of believers 
only, to be not under the law as a covenant; and consequently, that 
all the rest of mankind are under it in that form. 

Mix. How can sinners be said to be under it, when it makes n» 
promise to any sinner ? • • 

JBuf. So far as this affects the matter in question, it proceeds upon 
the erroneous supposition, which has been considered already ; viz* 
that men's being under the law as a covenant is one and the same 
thing with their being under an obligation to seek justification and 
life by their own obedience. It may only be added, that it is contrary 
to the common sense of mankind to suppose that a person is free from 
the obligation of the law, because he is a malefactor to whom the law- 
promises nothing. The truth is. men are under the law as a covenant 
of works, while they are under that lata which promises life to the 
perfect or personal obedience, and threatens death on account of the 
disobedience of all that are under it ; or, in other words, which estab- 
lishes a federal connexion between their perfect obedience and eternal 
life; and between every instance of their disobedience and eternal 
death. 

Jlkop. Is not the moral law distinguishable from the covenant of 
works, as well as from the covenants? grace P If so, it does not fol*. 
low from men's being said to be under the law, that they are under the 
covenant of works. 

Ruf. In answer to this objection, I observe, that it may indeed be 
inferred from the law's being distinguishable from the covenant of 
works, that men might possibly have been under the law, without 
being under the covenant of works. But we cannot reason from the 
possibility of a thing depending on the will of God, to the actual ex- 
istence of it. In the next place, it is absurd to insinuate, that naen'a 
being under the law may be understood as well of their being under 
the covenant of grace, as of their being under the covenant of works. 
For the scripture, in speaking of the relation of men in their natural 
state to the covenant of works, never opposes that covenant to the law, 
as it does the covenant of grace. It is never said to men in their natural 
state, Ye are not under the covenant of works, but under the law; as it 
is said to believers, Ye are not under the law, but under grace ; that is, 
under the covenant of grace. Our larger catechism, as I observed be- 
fore, calls a definition of the covenant of works, the moral law: but 
would any be so absurd as to call a definition of the covenant of grace, 
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4he moral law ? . The Westminster divines had good reason to call the 
covenant of works the moral law ; because the scripture does so. The 
scripture, in speaking of justification, continually uses the word law 
for the moral law; The righteousness of God without the law is manu 
Jested j Ye are not under the law $ Wliat the law could not do, because 
it was weak through the flesh.* At the same time, it is evident, that 
in such places, the word law is to be understood of the law a$ a cove* 
want; that being the way of justification before God, that stands op- 
posed to the gqspel-way of it. In this sense, being under the )aw*s 
represented as the natural state of fallen Adam, and of all his de- 
scendants by ordinary generation; as in Rom. Si. 19. God never 
having, since the creation of men, proposed the moral law to them, 
(out of Christ and out of the covenant of grace,) otherwise than as a 
covenant. 

Alex. The assembly in their act in 1722, own, that it is a precious 
gospel truth, .that believers are free from the law as it is a covenant 
of works* Hence, some may allege, that it is a strained consequence 
from their making the freedom of the believers from the law consist 
in their not being obliged to seek justification by their own obedience, 
to infer, that they meant to deny the privilege of believers, and to make 
them no happier than Unbelievers. 

Biff. The assembly have shewn the justice of this inference very 
plainly, by their condemning, in the same act, this position, that the 
law, as to believers, is divested of its promise of life and threaten- 
ing of death. For hence, it is evident, that they keep the believer, 
equally with the unbeliever, under the commanding and condemning 
power of the law* For if the law, as to the believer, be not really 
divested -of its promise of life; then, he is under the commanding 
power thereof: so that his obedience, being such perfect obedience as 
the law requires, has the promise of life; and thus he must have 
another law-title to life and eternal salvation, than Christ's obedience. 
And if the law, as to the believer, be not really divested of its threat- 
ening of death; then, he is under the condemning power thereof. So 
that, according to the assembly, his sins render him actually obnoxious 
to condemnation and eternal death, though he be in Christ Jesus, con- 
trary to the express declaration of. the apostle.t 

Alex, it is supposed, that the assembly understood the author's po- 
- sition, which you have mentioned, of the law considered as a rule of 
life. 

Ruf. This seems unintelligible) since that position expressly res- 
pects the law as a covenant, or as«the rule of justification. But if it 
have any meaning at all, it must import their making the moral law, 
as it is a rule of life to the believer, a. law having a promise of life, 
and a threatening of death; or a law. giving life to them upon their 
obedience, and denouncing death and damnation to them upon their 
disobedience. This turns the law as a rule of life in the hand of 
Christ, into a law or covenant of works, speaking life to the doer and 
death to the transgressor. I may add, that the associate presbytery's 
judgement, that trie asssembly in this part of their act represented 
believers as still under a covenant of works, is much supported by 
what wns formerly shewn to be taught by that assembly ; namely, 

* Bom. >S. *l-*Ti. 14-»*yi. 3. t **>*; ▼$• 1- 
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That holy obedience is properly a federal or conditional mean, and 
has some kind of causality, in order to the obtaining of eternal glory. 

On this head, then, the associate presbytery asserted, 1st, That 
whatever the law as a covenant of works promises or threatens, in. 
itself, and as to them who are under it; yet, as to the believer, it is 
really divested of the promise of life and threatening of death; and 
that the believer holds his leAl right and claim to eternal life, only 
by the perfect obedience of Christ to the law in his room; and holds 
his legal security against eternal death, only by the, complete satis- 
faction of Christ to the justice of God in the threatening of his law; 
and not by any law having a promise of life to his own obedience, or 
a threatening of death to his disobedience. They xondeinned this 
tenet, that the law as to believers, is vested with a promise of lite 
and a threatening of death ; or that their obedience is properly a fe- 
deral and conditional mean in order to their obtaining eternal glory. 
They also condemned this opinion, that the believer's npt being under 
the law, is the same thing with his not being obliged to seek justifica- 
tion by his ov^n obedience ; as if unbelievers, under the gospel dis- 
pensation, were equally free from the commanding power of the law 
as a covenant of works, with believers. 

Sndly, They asserted, that the doctrine of the believer's freedom 
from the law as a covenant of works, whether in its commanding or 
condemning power, has no tendency to licentiousness, or to loose the 
believer from the obligation of the law, as it is a rule of life: and 
they condemned the opinion of those, who hold that this scriptural 
doctrine has any such tendency. 

Sdly, They also asserted, that though all unbelievers do remain 
under the law as a covenant, both in its commanding and condemning 
power, yet none of them are obliged to seek justification by their own 
obedience: — But, on the contrary, it is the great duty of all the 
hearers of the gospel, and also their inestimable privilege to seek 
justification only through the obedience and satisfaction of Christ t 
and they condemned the opinion, that unbelievers, through their being 
under the law as a covenant of works, are obliged to seek justification 
by their own obedience. 

§ 38. Alex* Another charge which the assembly brings against the 
Marrow is, that the fear of punishment and hope of reward ought not 
to be motives of a believer's obedience. In support of this charge, 
they quote these words of the Marrow : " Would you not have 6e- 
" lievers eschew evil and do good, for fear of hell, or for hope of hea- 
«ven? Ans. No, indeed; fwoukl not have any believer do either 
« the one or the other : for so far forth as they do so, their obedience 
V is but slavish*"* 

Euf. The true sense of these and other words of the Marrow, 
quoted by the assembly, is clearly determined by passages connected 
with them : as when the author says, " Though before a man do truly 
"believe in Christ, he may so reform his lite and amend his ways, 
" that, as touching the righteousness which is of the law, he may be, 
" with the apostle, blameless: yet, being under the covenant of works, 
" all the obedience that he yields to the law, all his avoiding what 
'< the law forbids, and doing what the law commands, is begotten by 

• Chap, ui § 7. 
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«the law of works of Hagar the bond woman, by the force of self* 
« love : and so indeed the y are the fruit and works of a bond servant, 
<< who id moved and constrained to all he doth for fear of punishment 
« and hope* of reward. And so all that such a man doth is but hypoc- 
" risy ; for he pretends the serving of God, whereas, indeed, he in* 
" tends the serving ot himself. And how can he do otherwise ? For 
" whilst he wants faith, he wants all things : he is an empty vine, and 
." therefore must needs bring forth fruit to himself. But when a man, 
" through the hearing of faith, receives the Spirit of Christ, Gal. iii. 2, 
« the Spirit, according to the measure of faith, writes the lively law 
" of love in his heart; wMereby he is enabled to work freely, and of 
"his own accord, without the coaction or compulsion of the law. For 
« the love wherewith Christ, or God in Christ, hath loved him> and 
"which by faith is apprehended of him, will constrain him to do so, 
" according to that of the apostle* fhe lode of Christ constraineth us. 
« This is the true child -like obedience* being begotten by faith, of 
<' Sarah the free woman, by force of God's love. And so it is the 
« only true and sincere obedience ; for, as Dr. Preston says, to do a 
" thing in love is to do it in sincerity."* 

These and the like passages of the Martdw shew, that the author's 
scope is to put us on our guard against a mercenary servile spirit in 
our obedience, acting or bringing forth fruit to ourselves. And to 
extend the meaning of such passages farther* as if they imported a 
direction or exhortation to disregard the aWfulness of the Divine 
threatenings and judgements against sin, exciting to stand in awe of 
committing it ; and to forget the excellency of the recompence of re- 
ward, so as not to be animated thereby to the obedience of love* is 
contrary to the tenor and design of the author's meaning. Thus the 
believer's reward, which is the enjoyment of God himself, is not 
the reward of service done by the believer, and so not the reward 
of a servant; but the inheritance of sons, secured to the believer 
previous to his obedience. In like- manner, the believer ought to 
have in his eye the depth of that misery from which he has by grace 
escaped, and to regard the threatenings of that eternal wrath and 
misery, which his sins in themselves deserve ; that he may be thereby 
excited to adore the love of his Redeemer in delivering him from so 
great a death, and to the obedience of gratitude, according to 2 Co- 
rinthians v. 14, 15. The believer is also bound to lay to heart the 
threatenings of fatherly chastisements, as evidences or his Heavenly 
Father's detestation of sin, exciting him to abhor it the more, and as 
^evidences of his Father's love in correcting him for his profit, that he 
may be a partaker of his holiness. Such views the believer ought to 
have of what is promised and of what is threatened. But it is quite 
another matter, and contrary to the genuine exercise of the christian, 
as such, to be" influenced by the promise or the threatening, as if his 
obedience were the procuring cause, or a proper federal ground or 
condition of his freedom from punishment, or of his enjoyment of the 
blessing; since all boasting is excluded by the gospel, the believer's 
only plea being the sovereign mercy of God in Christ. That such is the 
true sense of the passages of the Marrow, referred to by the assembly 
in their acts, will not be? denied by any attentive and candid reader. 

* Chap. iii. § 6. 
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On the other hand, the assembly appears to have condemned these; 
passages in the sense now stated ; and to have taught, that a believer 
ought to be swayed in his obedience by motives of legal servile fears 
ana hopes. For their act in 1722 allows no other legal servile hope 
of heaven, than the hope of obtaining a right and title to it by our own 
works ; insinuating, tnat no other regard to the reward in our obe- 
dience, can be reckoned mercenary : and they assert, that the hope 
of obtaining the possession and enjoyment of heaven by our own obe- 
dience, is not mercenary ; though our obedience be, at the same time, 
considered as properly a federal and conditional mean and cause of 
their enjoying; eternal life; Thus, they drtide the glory of our enjoy- 
ing salvation Detween Christ and the creature* as to the ground of our 
hope of it. 

True spiritual obedience flows from love to Christ, casting out fear 
of wrath and punishment, which necessarily hath torment in it Nor 
is it influenced by any servile legal hope of reward ; or any view of 
a legal or federal connexion between the obedience, and the enjoy- 
ment of the inheritance, which is by promise alone. 

Alex. Some of the texts quoted by the assembly represent fear as 
a motive to obedience, 2 Corint. v. 11* Knowing the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men : Heb. xii. 28, 29, Let us serve God accepta* 
bly with reverence and godly fear: for our God is a continuing fire. 
And some of these texts represent the prospect of the great reward 
as the motive to it; Collos. lii. 24, Knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance: Heb. xi. 26, He had respect 
unto the recompence of the reward. 

Ruf. With regard to these texts that speak of the fear with which 
believers should be moved in serving the Lord, though the majesty 
of God and the awfulness of his threatenings and judgements should 
fill the believer with reverential fear, and lead him to a humbling con- 
sideration of what his sins deserve; yet he is not called to be moved 
or excited to obedience by the fear of his falling into hell for omit- 
ting duty or committing sin; but is ever called to believe his infalli- 
ble security against going down into that pit, through the ransom, 
which God has found. A filial fear of God and of his fatherly dis- 
pleasure is worthy of the believer, being a fruit of faith and of the 
spirit of adoption ; but a slavish fear of hell and wrath, from which 
he is delivered by Christ, is not a fruit of faith, but of unbelief. The 
fear which Christ commands, of him who can cast both soul and body 
into hell, is not a slavish fear of the wrath to come ; but such as is 
consistent with the faith of deliverance from it. With regard to those 
scriptures which set forth the everlasting inheritance under the notion 
of a reward, since this reward, being infinite, could only be purchased 
by an infinite price, even the price given by Immanuel. This reward is 
declared to be given to us, not of debt, but of grace, to hint that worketh 
not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly : it is the gift of 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Thus the believer, in his respect 
to this recompence of reward, is called to act, not for life, as the re- 
ward of his service ; but from the faith of his certain enjoyment of 
that life, as the reward of the service of the new Covenant Head. 
And the more he views it, the more he should and will be animated to 
cheerful obedience. 
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The associate Presbytery, therefore, condemned the two following 
propositions; 1. That there is a legal connexion instituted, between 
the obedience of believers, and their enjoying rewards or escaping 
punishments, temporal or eternal ; that the Lord deals with them in 
this matter upon law-terms $ and that the hopes of enjoying the one 
and of escaping the other, are to rise and fall according to the measure 
of their obedience, 

2. That a person's being moved to obedience by the hope of heaven, 
cannot be said to be mercenary, in any other sense than that of ob- 
taining a right and title to it by his own works ; and that a believer 
ought to be moved to obedience, or to eschew evil and do good, by 
the hopes of his enjoying heaven, or any good, temporal or eternal, 
by his own, obedience, a^s the federal, conditional mean and cause 
thereof, 

$ 39. Mex. Another charge against the Marrow is, the defending 
of six Antinomian paradoxes, by applying to them the distinction be** 
tween the law of works and the law of Christ. The paradoxes are 
these i 1. That a believer is not under the law, but is altogether deli- 
vered from it. 2. That a believer doth not commit sin. 3. That the 
Lord can see no sin in a beHever. 4. That the Lord is not angry with 
a believer for his sins. 5. That the Lord does not chastise a believer 
for his sins. 6. That a beHever has no cause either to. confess his 
sinSy or to crave pardon at the- hands of God for them $ or yet to 
fast or mourn, or humble himself before the Lord for them. Are not 
these expressions most unjustifiable ? 

Ruf. The author of the Marrow says, concerning these proposi- 
tions, " That in one sense, they may all of them be truly affirmed ; and 
" in another sense, they may all of them be truly denied :" and for 
shewing in what sense he admits,' and in what sense he rejects these 
propositions, he distinguishes between the law, as it is the law of 
works, which he explains to be the law considered as a covenant of 
works ; and the law as it is the law of Christ, by which he understands 
the law considered as a rule of obedience in the hand of Christ, who 
hath, as their surety, fulfilled the righteousness of the law-covenant 
in the stead of his people. 

Jklecc. Is it necessary to maintain this distinction as scriptural P 

Ruf. It is carefully to be maintained. If we lose this distinction, 
we will lose several sweet gospel truths along with it. For example, 
if we make no difference between the law as a covenant, and the law 
as a rule of life to believers in the hand of Christ, it will follow, that 
believers are still under the law as a covenant, contrary to scripture, 
Rom. vi. 14, and vii. 3. It will also follow, that the sins of believers, 
being breaches of the covenant of works, not only deserve the ever- 
lasting wrath of God, which is a most certain truth; but also make 
them liable to actual condemnation, contrary to Rom. viii. 1, and Psah 
xxxii. 1, 2. 

Alex. What the assembly said, concerning this distinction between 
the law of works and the law of Christ was, That it is groundless, asi 
applied by the author of the Marrow, to defend six Antinomian para- 
doxes. Now, what were the truths taught by the author's application; 
tf the said distinction to these paradoxes ? , 
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Ruf. The first of these truths is, That believer* are Bet under the 
law as a covenant, but are altogether freed from, it; though they ar* 
still under it as a rule of obedience. The second is, That a believer 
does not commit sin, as it is a transgression of the law pf works ; but 
when he sinneth, he transgresseth the law, considered as a rule of 
holiness in the hand of a Mediator. The third is, That God sees no 
sin in a justified believer under the covert of the perfect righteous- 
ness of Christ, as a transgression of the law of works ; though he still 
sees it and marks it, as a transgression of the law of Christ. The 
fourth is, That the Lord is not angry with a believer for his sins with 
a vindictive wrath, but with a fatherly displeasure. The fifth is, That 
the Lord doth not chastise a believer for his sins, as an implaea? 
ble enemy with law- vengeance, but with the rod of a father, not for 
their destruction, but for their reformation* The sixth is, That though 
the sins of believers, considered as transgressions pf the law or cove- 
nant of works, deserve eternal death ; and though they are even many 
ways aggravated above the sins of others; yet, seeing their sins, con- 
sidered as transgressions of the law or covenant of works, were laid 
upon Christ; a believer, when he fasts and mourns and cenfessefh his 
$ins, ought to view them as laid upon Christ ; and believing the forgive^ 
ness of tHem and his deliverance from the commanding and condemn- 
ing power of the law of works through the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, he te to fast and mourn for and confess his sins, as they aflfect 
himself in his justified state, not as violations of the law of works,, 
but only as violations of the law in the hand of a Mediator, and as 
committed against and tending to dishonour his reconciled God and 
Father in Christ. 

Mex. Was the assembly chargeable with any error in condemning 
the application of the distinction between the law of works and the 
law of Christ, to palliate the expressions used in these, paradoxes P 
This was perhaps ajl that Mr. Willison had in view, when he said, 
that some assertions, in the associate presbytery's act concerning the 
doctrine of grace, bordered too near the doctrine called Antinomian. 

Ruf. The Antinomian sense of these six propositions, as Mr. Boston 
in his notes on the Marrow observes, is, no doubt, erroneous and 
detestable, and is opposed and sufficiently confuted by ihe Marrow, 
Put this perversion of them could nqt warrant the assembly to con- 
demn the propositions themselves simplioiter or absolutely, as Anti- 
nomian errors. One might as well say, That; it is a Popish or Lu- 
theran error, to call the bread, in the Lord's supper. Qhrjst's body; 
Or that this proposition, A sinner is justified by faith, is a Socinian, 
Arminian or Baxterian error, on account of the heterodox construc- 
tion put upon that expression, by persons of such denominations. 
Four of these propositions are in the express words of scripture, and 
therefore must have a sound sense. The first is found in Rom. vii. 6, 
Now we are delivered from the law. The second in 1 John iii. 6, 
fFhosoever abideth in him, sinneth not : verse 9th, Whomever is born 
vf God, doth not commit sin;— -and, He cannot sin. The third in 
Numb, xxiii. 21, He hath not beheld iniquity in. Jacob) neither hath 
he seen perverseness in Israel: Scmgiv. 7, TIwu art all fair, my love ; 
there is no spot in thee. The fifth and sixth of these propositions are 
also to be accounted scriptural, as necessarily following from the 
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former. Hie expressions are not to be rejected, but to be interpreted 
and defended according to the analogy of faith. But there are six 
erroneows and dangerous positions, which the associate presbytery 
consider as taught by the assembly in their condemnation of these 
paradoxes: vis. 1st, That believers are not altogether freed from the 
taw as a covenant of works, but are still under it. Sndly, That when 
a believer sins, he sins against the law of works ; and therefore must 
be KaMe to the penalty of it. Sdlv, That God seeth iniquity in be- 
lievers, as it is a violation of the old covenant, and consequently, that 
he seeth it with an eye of vindictive justice; notwithstanding the 
satisfaction of Christ, and their being under the covert of his law- 
magnifying righteousness. 4thly, That when God is angry with be- 
lievers for their shis, he pursues them upon the footing of the law of 
works ; that is, with the same vindictive wrath with which he pursued 
the Surety, when he was made a curse for them. 5thly, That when 
God corrects his children, he does it in his vindictive and revenging 
wrath, and not in a way of fatherly chastisement. 6thly, That when 
a believer fasts, mourns and confesseth sin, and seeks the pardon of it; 
be is to view himself as still under the guilt of the violation of the 
law of works; notwithstanding his being dead to that law, through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

§ 40. Mex. I see, that the associate presbytery have levelled their 
act against legalism : but were they as zealous to warn people of the 
strong propensity of corrupt nature to turn the grace of God into 
licentiousness ? Were they as careful to maintain the authority of 
his holy law, as a rule of duty under the gospel ? 

Ruf, While it is often peculiarly necessary to explain and vindicate 
some article of religion which is chiefly attacked, it is a common arti- 
fice of Satan, and of the opposers of such an article, to represent it 
as of. little importance ; and to insinuate, that the maintenance of it 
is inconsistent with the attention which ought to be bestowed on mat- 
ters of more importance ; and particularly that, when ministers dwell 
much on the doctrine of grace, they neglect to inculcate the duties of 
an holy practice. The associate presbytery, aware of this, and sensi- 
ble tha|: the propensity of man's depraved nature to establish his own 
righteousness as the ground of hope, and his aversion to the holiness 
ot the IMvine law, are equally strong, have all along explained the 
jdoctrine of grace, as affording the most powerful incitements to the 
study of holiness in heart and life. Besides, they have added two 
distinct articles on obedience to the law. 

The first article proposes several considerations showing, that the 
law is obligatory as a rule of duty under the gospel. The first of 
these considerations is, That the law of the Creator is now issued 
forth to us in the hand of the Mediator; and that we are to eve the 
authority of God in him, hearing him as the King whom God hath 
set upon his holy hill of Zion. Hence, the law is called the law of 
Christ.* The second consideration they propose, is this; That the 
Lord enforces obedience to the law upon evangelical, and so upon 
everlasting grounds* Thus, in the preface to the ten commandments, 
obedience is enjoined, first, on the ground of the infinite sovereignty 
#f God as Jehovah ; and then, on the ground of his gracious relation 

* Gal. vl 8. John xiv. 15. 1 Cor. ix. 21. 
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to us in Christ as our God; and, lastly, on the ground of the dorioui 
-work of man's redemption by Jesus Christ. The third consideration 
is, That the end of Christ's coming was not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil and establish it. The fourth is, That obedience or conformity 
to the law, is one of the great ends of our redemption by Jesus Christ; 
He died not to procure a liberty to sin, but a liberty from sin.* The 
fifth is, That all the followers of Christ are expressly reauired to re- 
member the law of Moses. t Such a regard had Christ to this law, that 
he went through a course of perfect obedience to it, not only that he 
might fulfil it in our stead, but that he might set us an example of 
perfect holiness. He requires all who are called by his name, to de- 
part from all iniquity, and to be holy as he is holy. He declares, 
that except their faith in him bring forth the fruits of obedience to his 
law, their faith is dead ; and that at the last day, their faith in him 
will be evidenced by the fruits of it. 

The second article shews the nature of evangelical obedience to the 
law. Here it is observed, 1. That the leading principle of this obe- 
dience is faith in Jesus Christ. By faith the soul is united in Christ 
as a Head of influence, as well as of government. Hence, all acts of 
obedience in believers, are acts of Christ living in them4 2. That 
the motives exciting to evangelical obedience are taken from the gos- 
pel: such as the consideration of grace, love and mercy of God, mani- 
fested in Christ. 3. That gospel obedience is influenced by evan- 
gelical affections. The love of self influences the obedience of the 
legalist, but the love of Christ constrains the believer; and this love 
begets delight, a ready mind, zeal, filial fear. 4. That gospel obe- 
dience is to be performed for gospel ends. — Christ must be the begin- 
ning and the ending of all we do. Legal ends are to be avoided, such 
as, that by our acts of obedience we may make atonement, either in 
whole or in part, for our sins; that we may be justified or accepted 
before God; that God may be moved by our duties to bestow his 
mercies upon us; that we may give to God a requital or recompence 
for his mercies; that our obedience to the law may be any federal or 
conditional mean in order to our possession of eternal glory. 

§ 41. Before we put an end to this conversation, 1 would take no- 
tice of an act of the associate synod in the year 1754, which must be 
considered as belonging to the doctrine of grace. It is entitled, an 
Act of the Associate Synod, containing an assertion of some gospel 
truths, in opposition to Arminian errors, on the head of universal re- 
demption. It consists of seven articles. / 

The first article asserts, that, in the covenant of grace, our Lord 
Jesus became the federal head and representative of those only among 
mankind-sinners, whom God hath, out of his mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity elected to everlasting life : and he was made an un- 
dertaking surety for them only. 

It is a very important truth, that Christ was constituted in the co- 
venant of grace from eternity the federal head and representative of 
his people; as Adam, after his creation, was constituted the federal 
head and representative of his natural posterity, in the covenant of 
works. ^ In this respect, Christ is called the second man, in contra- 
distinction to the first man.fl As Adam was made the representative 

• Dan. ix. 34. 1 John iii. t, 6. f Mai. iv. 4. * Gal. it & | I Cor. x*. 45, 47. 
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of his natural seed in the covenant of works, so Christ was made the 
representative of his spiritual seed in the covenant of grace. Hence, 
Christ bears the name of hisjpeople in these words of the Father to 
him, Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom I unit be glorified.* 
When the scripture says, that grace was given his people in Christ 
Jesus before the world began; and that God chose them in Christ be- 
fore the foundation of the World; it must mean,t that they were 
stated in him, as their federal representative, from eternity ; in order 
to their future being in him in their mystical union with him, in time. 

Alex. Some deny, that we may consider his people in him as their 
federal representative, before or in order to his satisfaction for sin. 

Ruf. Why then does he bear the character of an undertaking surety ? 
In every case of suretyship, the law first considers some person as 
bearing that character, and therefore as one with the party for whom 
he has become a surety, before it deal with him as such, in exacting 
from him the payment of any debt, due from that party. So the law 
of God could not be considered as requiring of the Lord Jesus any 
doing or suffering in answer to the demands which it had on his people, 
before it considered him as having become their surety. 

§ 42. The second article asserts, that our Lord Jesus Christ re- 
deemed none others by his death but the elect only. According to 
Isai. Hii. 4, 5, 6, 8, the persons whose iniquities he bore, as having been 
laid on him, for whose transgression he was stricken, were persons 
whom the Lord distinguishes from others as his people ; who, in the 
event, are healed by his stripes $ characters, which belong to the elect 
only. 

When our Lord says, in John x. 15, I lay down my life for the 
sheep; and in chap. xvii. 19, For their sokes I sanctify myself that 
they also may be sanctified through the truth; if it might be supposed, 
that he died for others besides those who are called his sheep, or whom 
he sanctified 5 then, it would follow, that in these texts he gives but a 
partial and defective account of those for whom he died, without sig- 
nifying that he does so :— Nay, on this supposition, it would be a vain 
ana delusive account ; because it represents that as the great and dis- 
tinguishing pledge of his love to his sheep, which likewise belonged to 
such as were not his sheep. 

Mex. The apostle says, in 1 Tim. ii. 5, Be gave himself a ransom 
for all. 

Ruf That the general term all, here refers to men of all sorts, is 
evident, from the use of it in the context; in which christians are ex- 
horted to pray and give thanks for all men ; for men of all outward 
sorts or denominations, or any of such indefinitely. Hence, the all, 
in this text, are called many, in the parallel place, Math: xx. 28. Our 
confession says well, They who are elected, being fallen in Adam, 
are redeemed by Christ : nor are any other redeemed by Christ, but 
the elect onl v. 

§ 43. In the third article, it is asserted, that Christ died out of the 
greatest special love, for all in whose room he laid down his life, with 
an intention of having; them all effectually redeemed and saved to the 
glory of his grace: Ephes. v. 23, Christ loved the church, and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it: 1 John iv. 10, 

• hawh xlix. 3. t 2 Tim. L 9. Ephes. i. 4. 
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Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins: John xv. IS, Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down hie life for Me 
friends: Rom. v. 8, But God commendeth his love towards us* in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for its— verse 9, Mitch 
more being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through him. According to these texts, God's sending his Son to die 
for any, is the greatest effect of his special love to them; and that 
by which all other effects of his love are fully secured unto their 
eternal salvation. 

$ 44. The fourth article asserts, that the intercession of Christ is 
infallibly of the same extent in respect of its objects, with the atone- 
ment and satisfaction made in his death. So that he actually and 
effectually makes intercession for all those for whom he laid down 
his life, or for whom he hath purchased redemption, that it may be 
fully applied to them all in due season. Rom. viii. 34, Who is he 
that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen 
again, who is ever at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us. The nature of Christ's priesthood requires, that his 
atonement and intercession be of the same extent, as to the objects 
of them ; while his intercession is just the appearance that he makes 
in heaven as their Mediator, Heb. ix. 24. The high priest under the 
law made a typical appearance within the vail, for all those for whom 
he made a typical atonement without the vail. But if Christ has 
made an atonement for many, for whom he does not now appear in 
the presence of God, then his priesthood, instead of excelling, falls 
greatly short of the type. Besides, this supposition represents him 
as declining from the love, out of which he laid down his life, in neg- 
lecting the most part of those for whom he did so : nay, as becoming 
negligent and unfaithful about what he has merited by his death for 
many. But it is evident, that they for whom Christ makes interces- 
sion are not all men, but those whom the Father gave to Christ Jesus, 
John xvii. 9, 23; those whom he saves to the uttermost, Heb. vii. 25; 
that is, they are the elect only. 

$ 45. The fifth article declares that the death of Christ, as it is stated 
in the covenant of grace, hath a necessary, inseparable, certain, and 
infallible connexion with, and efficacy for, the actual and complete 
salvation of all those for whom he died* So that redemption is cer- 
tainly applied and effectually communicated to all those for whom 
Christ purchased it ; to all in whose stead he died, being in due time, 
effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and glorified. 

1. The infallible connexion between the death of Christ and the 
actual and complete salvation of those for whom he died, is the neces- 
sary consequence of the promise made to Christ of his seeing his 
seed, of his seeing the travail of his soul, of their justification as the 
sure effect of his bearing their iniquities, Isai. liii. 10, U. 

2. This connexion appears from those texts which represent the 
death of Christ as a redemption. For the immediate effect of re- 
demption, or of the payment of a ransom, is the certain deliverance 
of the captive, and not a mere possibility of deliverance : Ephes. i. 7 9 
In whom we have redemption through his blood : Heb* «• 12, He 
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for us. .. . ^-— ^u* 

S. This connexion appears from those texts which represent Ttne^ 
promised blessings of the covenant of grace as the certain fruit of 
the death of Christ; such as reconciliation to God and justification: 
Rom. v. 8, 9, 10, God cornmendeth his love towards us, in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more, being now jus- 
tified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. When 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to Oqd by the death of his Son* 
Adoption, Gal. iv. 4, 5, God sent forth his Son to redeem them that 
were under the law? that we may receive the adoption of sons. Faith, 
Philip, i. 29, Unto you it is given on the behalf of Christ to believe 
on him. Sanctification, John xvii. 19, For their sokes I sanctify my* 
self, that thev also may be sanctified through the truth. The privilege 
of being made kings and priests unto God, Rev. v. 9, 10. 

Hence appears the pernicious tendency of the scheme of universal 
redemption; as thereby the death of Christ is set forth as having no 
certain connexion with the salvation of any. Thus persons are induced 
to attempt to get some intervening exercises or endeavours, such as 
earnest concern about sin and salvation, pleadings, desire and delight, 
that may serve to establish a connexion between the blood of Christ 
and salvation ; in order thai they may reasonably infer the latter from 
the forme*. When persons take this method, it is evident, that the 
immediate ground of their faith and hope of salvation, is not the blood 
of Christ, but their own intervening exercises and endeavours. Their 
♦ hope of salvation, in this case, has its immediate dependence on them- 
selves, on some works of righteousness which they have done. This 
is a scheme for turning away sinners from the covenant of grace to 
seek justification and salvation in the way of the covenant of works. 
For if it be of works, then it is no more of grace, Rom. xi. 6. Many 
in our day hold universal redemption, who profess to reject the other 
Arminian articles. But they neither consider how contrary the scheme 
of universal redemption, or, as they now term it, a universal ransom* 
is in itself to the scripture account of the vicarious nature and proper 
ends of Christ's death ; nor how closely it is connected with the other 
Arminian tenets. 

The truth on this head is expressed in these words of the Larger 
Catechism : " Christ, by his mediation, hath procured redemption with 
all other benefits of the covenant of grace.* 

§ 46. In the sixth article, there are several positions necessary to 
be attended to on this subject; such as, 1. That Christ and his bene- 
Jits cannot be divided. These benefits are given along with him, 
Rom. viii. 32. Persons come to the enjoyment of them, when they 
are called effectually to the fellowship of Christ, and not otherwise, 
1 Corinth. \. 9. When Christ is ours, then all his benefits are ours, 
Songii. 16- — I Corinth, i. SO: and whoever actively receives or enjoys 
his benefits, does so in the way of enjoying himself. 

2. That the benefits of Christ's purchase cannot be divided one 
from another. Those who come to partake of an^ of these benefits 
by faith, are sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise; a sealing whicK 

* Larg. Cat. quest 57. 
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»w ^^ ^ *ipn. i. IS. They arc regenerated, 

. . ^^-^..cir^, according to the hope of eternal life, Tit. iii. 
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3. Whatever things are actively received, or used, otherwise than 
by faith in a state of union with Christ, are not to be reckoned among 
the benefits purchased by his death. Hence, it is contrary to the 
scriptures to represent the common benefits of life as purchased for 
all men by the death of Christ, and enjoyed by them as such. No 
other things can be properly reckoned among the benefits of Christ's, 
purchase, than such things as could not be bestowed upon men, con- 
sistently with the claims of God's vindictive justice, without a satis- 
faction. Believers, indeed, have all the common benefits of the pre- 
sent life, and likewise all the crosses and trials of it through Christ 
as Mediator, in the channel of new covenant promises* with a new 
covenant blessing upori them. But the common benefits of life, con- 
sidered in respect of the peculiar conveyance of them to believers, 
are not things of this world, but of a supernatural, spiritual and gra- 
cious character ? and, in this respect, are things that are received by 
faith. Some have supposed that the outward privileges of the church 
are benefits of Christ's purchase; and yet are common to all within 
the visible church, unbelievers as well as believers. But though all 
within the visible church have access to her privileges ; yet they are 
truly, and in effect, benefits to none but real and sincere church mem- 
bers, or true believers. The inward saving effects, indeed, of these 
outward privileges upon the Lord's people, with the special blessing 
thereby communicated to them, are benefits purchased by the death 
of Christ. But* with regard to the outward privileges themselves, it 
may be observed, that as the purport of them is only God's prescribe 
ing duty in the gospel call, and his declaring our obligation to comply 
with it, they cannot be considered as the purchase of Christ. We 
may not conclude, that every thing which is a mean of salvation is 
purchased by the death of Christ. The doctrines and promises, the 
precepts of the Bible are means of salvation; but it would be absurd 
to say, that they were all purchased by the death of Christ. Though 
all promised blessings were purchased, yet the promises thenrselves 
were not purchased. All the outward means of grace and salvation, 
in the dispensation of gospel ordinances, belong to the exercise of 
Christ's prophetical and kingly offices. But neither were the media- 
tory offices of Christ, nor, strictly speaking, the exercise of them, any 
more than his incarnation, purchased by his death* Nor are any 
spiritual influences or gifts to be reckoned among the benefits of his 
purchase, but such as are saving, or so far as tney are of a saving 
nature or effect. The common influences and gifts of the Spirit in 
unbelievers, are things which do not imply any special favour or ac- 
ceptance with God^ they are things which could be granted to sinners 
consistently with the claims of law and justice, without a satisfaction; 
and therefore, even to such sinners as remain forever under the curse. 
Many influences of the Spirit upon unbelievers are instances of God's 
contending with them in the way of rebuking, checking and restraining 
them. But surely God did not need the purchase oFChrist, in order 
that he might have right or access to contend with, or controul his ad- 
versaries. Many influences and gifts of the Spirit in unbelievers are 
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so ordered as to be, in respect of their tendency and issue, of saving 
benefit to others. Such benefit is, no doubt, the fruit of Christ's pur* 
chase to those who obtain it: but it does not follow, that these rifts 
and influences, in themselves or as they are in unbelievers, who have 
no saving benefit by them, are to be considered as the fruit of Christ's 
purchase. 

The elect of God, before conversion, are under the curse — children 
of wrath, even as others: so that the common influences and gifts 
of the Spirit in them before conversion, absolutely considered, cannot 
be reckoned benefits of Christ's purchase. For how can they be 
enjoying the benefits of his purchase, while they enjoy no fellowship 
with him in God's favour and acceptance ? But then all the com- 
mon influences and giffs of the Spirit in them, with all the conduct 
of Providence towards them, are so ordered as to have a tendency 
and subservience to their conversion ; in which they issue at the set 
time. All this subservience is indeed the purchase of Christ. But 
the elect do not come to the active receiving, using and enjoying of 
this benefit, till their conversion, or actual believing in Christ. 

§ 47. The seventh article asserts the general, free and unlimited 
offer of Christ and salvation through him by the gospel unto sinners 
of mankind as such; and also, the consistency of that offer with the 
scriptural doctrine of particular redemption, which is expressed in 
the preceding articles. 

. In the first place, this article represents the ground of the offer and 
call of the gospel, as lying in three things: 1. In the intrinsic suffi- 
ciency of the aeath of Christ; his death being considered as include 
ing his whole surety-righteousness, the holiness of his nature, the 
obedience of his life, and his suffering unto death* Thus, Christ is 
the end of the lavp for- righteousness to every one that believeth; the 
law having its end in Christ, as it has in him a full answer to all its 
demands. His blood is precious blood ' his righteousness is the right* 
eousness of God.* 2. In the common relation which he bears to 
mankind-sinners as such, in the constitution of his person , as their 
Kinsman-Redeemer, being thus a fit Mediator between God and many 
one that is mighty to save, one chosen out of the people ;t and also in 
the nature of his offices as equally suitable to the need of mankind- 
sinners as such ; like the office of a physician, which bears the same 
relation to all diseased persons, especially to all that labour under 
the same disease. 3. In the absolute promises and free grant of jus* 
tification and eternal life to mankind-sinners as such, in the gospel $ 
declaring, that the possession of these blessings is to be certainly ob- 
tained in the way of believing. God so laved the world, that he gape 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him may not perish, 
but have everlasting life.\ My Father, says Christ, speaking' to un-e 
believers as well as believers, giveth you the true bread from heaven.}} 

• Rom. x. 4^-iii. 2t, 22, 25, 26, I Peter i. 19. X 

f 1 Tim. ii. 5. Psalm* lxxxix. 19. 

± John iil 16. 

U John vi. 32. Non elicit Christen, Pater meua hunc vobis parvera dare potest, vel 
daturas olim est, sed dat vobis, id est, exhibet et offert jam presentem verum de ca?l« 
panem, moda hunc non contemnatis. Museulas in locum. 
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And this is the record, which all the hearers of the gospel are bound 
by God's authority to believe, if they would not make him a liar; 
"that God hath given to us eternal life; and that this life is in his Son.* 
This is the covenant, which I will make with the house of Israel, 
saith the Lord ; and which God now makes with the visible church, 
warranting each member of it to take hold of it by faith for his own 
salvation : I will put my law in their tnward parts, and write it in 
their hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people $ 
and they shall all know me, from the least to the greatest. For I will 
forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more. I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean. A new heart 
will I give you. And I will put my Spirit within youA God's free 
grant of Christ's righteousness and salvation, or his absolute promises, 
as they are directed to sinners of mankind indefinitely, are to be im- 
mediately considered, not as an expression of God's purpose, or of 
what he will do in the event, but as an expression of his free offer so 
to do or perform : a free grant made to the hearers of the gospel, 
warranting any one of them all, or whosoever will, to apply to them- 
selves by faith Jesus Christ and the blessings promised in him. The 
fospel is an extract from the glorious original of the new covenant, 
n this extract, the promises bear a direction to sinners of mankind 
indefinitely; a blank being left, where the names cjf the elect are 
recorded in the original. So that in this extract, these promises 
are not to be considered as an expression or declaration of God's 
purpose of saying any person in particular ; but only as that person 
is determined to fill up the blank with his name, by the hantf of an 
applying faith. At the same time, God's authority is interposed in 
this matter, requiring all the hearers of the gospel to fill up the 
blank with their names, by making an application of Christ, with 
all his redemption and salvation, to themselves in particular. This 
is his commandment, that we should believe in the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ 4 

In the second place, this article asserts the consistency of the gos- 
pel offer and call with the scriptural doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion. Who the particular persons were, whom the Father gave to 
Christ, stating them in him as their Covenant-Head ; or for whom 
Christ undertook to die as their Surety, is among the secret things 
which belong to the Lord our God.|| And ^s persons are not to 
inquire whether they be among the elect, neither are they to inquire 
whether they be among them for whom, or in whose place Christ laid 
down his life, before they venture to receive him, and rest upon him, 
as he is offered to them in the gospel. . The declarations of grace, 
about the general claim or right of access, such as, Tom a Child is 
born, to us a Son is given, and sent to bless us, belong to all the hear- 
ers of the gospel, and are applicable to each of them before they be- 
lieve, or though they should never believe. But with regard to the 
declarations of grace about an interest in Christ, and in his blood, as 
when it is said, He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ; he 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities | 

* l John v. 10, 11. t Jerem. xxxi. 33. Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26, 27. 

* 1 John Xii. 23. fl Detit xxix. 29. 
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the chastisement of our peace was upon him, with his stripes we 
are healed $ the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all; fie is 
the Lord our righteousness; the propitiation for our sins, our peace: 
though these and the like declarations are to be set forth in the dispen- 
sation of the gospel, that they may be applied by faith, upon the ground 
of the general right of access 5 yet they never can be applied to any 
person in a state of unbelief. These declarations are always true in 
the mouth of faith ; but never in the mouth of unbelief; which indeed 
cannot speak any truth concerning Christ. The truth about Christ 
and his blood, which justifying faith immediately terminates on, is a 
matter of present truth. In the case of justification, faith does not 
look back to Divine purposes : it has no consideration of what may 
have formerly been true about the person believing, in any counsels 
of the Father and the Son concerning him. But it looks straight out 
to Christ as revealed in the word, to his blood and righteousness as 
there set forth ; and, on the ground of that exhibition, makes the per- 
son apply all to himself. But for whom it was particularly that Christ 
offered up the atonement, and for whom the Lord received it at his 
hand, is a matter no way considered in this case : God and Christ are 
considered as presently offering this atonement in the word of grace, 
to be received by faith* Upon this ground, faith receives it, appro- 
priates it, and rests upon it, as an atonement for all the jjuilt of the 
person unto his eternal salvation. As faith could have no footing in 
the scheme of universal redemption, which admits of no certain con- 
nexion between the death of fchrist and salvation $ so it has no im- 
mediate regard to the particularity of redemption, as belonging at all 
to its ground and warrant; or yet as any bar in its way. But, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of particular redemption, faith finds an in- 
separable connexion between the death of Christ and salvation : and 
as faith has an immediate access to his death, that is, to his whole 
surety-righteousness in the word of grace; so it takes hold of his 
righteousness, which brings along with it the whole chain of saving 
blessings promised in the new covenant. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 

• 

Public covenanting, a duty of the church under the New Testament dispen8&tiofL....Reli« 
gious covenant! which have been entered into by the church, binding on posterity.....0b- 
jections against the Solemn League and Covenant, antwered.~..The renovation of that 
Covenant by a bond, adapted to the present circumstances of the church, vindicated.... 
The various uses of public covenanting..~.The reference in the bond of the associate 
presbytery to the confession of sins prefixed to it, vindicated.^. An objection, on account 
of things deemed obscure and doubtful in the bond of the associate presbytery, answer- 
ed..-.Qf their act about public covenanting, considered as a term of eommunion.....Of the 
season of public eovenanting.....Of the recognising of our former covenant engagements 
in our public covenanting. „.Of the evangelical manner of covenanting. 

As in the course of the former conversations between Alexander 
and Rufus the national covenant of Scotland and the solemn league 
of the three kingdoms had been frequently mentioned, Alexander was 
led to think, that the consequences of what our ancestors did in en- 
tering into these covenants, (if their doing so was agreeable to the 
word and appointment of the Lord Christ,} must be unspeakably 
more important than they are believed to be i>y the generality of the 
present ace. In that case, the people of these nations, must be per- 
petually bound to be faithful members of the church of Christ, and 
to hola the true religion, not only from the authority of the scrip- 
tures, but also in regard of the oath of God. The sin of these na- 
tions, in their public apostacy from the reformation which they had 
sworn to maintain, and in denying the obligation of these covenants, 
is hardly paralleled by the national sin of any other people under 
heaven, excepting that of the Jews, in crucifying the Lord of glory. 
Even the Presbyterian churches in America, so tar as they are pecu- 
liarly connected with the reformed church of Scotland, and so far as 
they have publicly declined, and obstinately continue their departure 
from the reformation engaged to in these covenants, cannot be free 
from a participation in that public guilt* Nay, the prevailing con- 
tempt of these covenants, cannot fail to have a "baleful influence upon 
the reformed churches in general ; among which the church of Scot- 
land holds a principal rank. Such a view of this matter, is apt to fill 
a serious mind with alarming apprehensions; God having threatened 
to send a sword to avenge the quarrel of his covenant. On the other 
hand, he knew, that many pious and learned men of the present day*, 
consider public covenanting as a peculiarity of the Old Testament 
dispensation, or merely as a political measure, that may be sometimes 
expedient. They think, that the forms of religious worship and of 
church government, for the maintenance of which, our forefathers 
entered into these covenants, were not of much importance. Many 
are strongly prejudiced, particularly against the solemn league, be- 
cause the parliament of England entered into it in the time of a civil 
war ; when, it is supposed, they were chargeable with rebellion against 
the lawful sovereign ; though it is very evident, that the civil war, at 
that time, between Charles the first and the parliament, was, on his 
side, for the support of arbitrary government, and for the retaining 
of superstition — and, on the side of the parliament, for civil liberty, 



and for the reformation of religion. Nor could the civil war, on any 
supposition, justly hinder the people of England and Scotland from 
entering into a solemn covenant with God, for religion and reforma- 
tion ; or that covenant, when it was entered into by the generality of 
all ranks, from being the lawful deed of these nations, and conse- 
quently, obligatory upon them. 

Alexander was considering these things, when Rufus called at his 
house, and the following conversation took place. 

Alex. I have been thinking, Rufus, on public covenanting; a subject 
much insisted on by the associate presbytery. 

Muf. They indeed endeavoured to revive the practice of public 
covenanting; and, therefore, along with their act concerning the 
doctrine or grace, tbey published an act for renewing the national 
covenant of Scotland, and the solemn league and covenant of the 
three kingdoms, in a manner agreeable to their situation and circum- 
stances. 

Alex. It is true, public covenanting was practised under the Old 
Testament dispensation ; but how can it be shewn to be a duty under 
the New Testament ? 

§ 48. Ruf. If public and social covenanting was the duty of God's 
church, under the Old Testament dispensation, it must be so still ; 
unless it was among the usages that were laid aside at the introduc- 
tion of the New Testament dispensation. But we have no good rea- 
son to consider it in that light: for it is no other, as to the matter of 
it, than the duty required in the first commandment, of acknowledg- 
ing the only true God to be our God, and our obligation to worship 
and glorify him accordingly. As to the form of an oath, the use of 
it, (in cases of weight and importance, where it is a proper means of 
maintaining and promoting truth,) is required in the third command- 
ment. And our larger catechism justly inserts vowing to the Lord, 
among the ordinances which the second commandment requires us to 
receive and observe. There are also various prophecies of the Old 
Testament, which foreshew, that public and social covenanting was to 
be attended to and practised, as a duty under the new dispensation. 
It was promised, that five cities in the land of Egypt, a remnant not 
of the ancient Israelites, but of the Egyptians, shall swear to the Lord 
of hosts $ shall swear not only by him, but to him ; and that the v shall 
vow a vow unto the Lord, and perform it.* Again, it is promised, 
that the time of the more plentiful effusion of the Holy Spint, that is, 
under the New Testament dispensation, should be a time of public 
covenanting, as in these words : / will four water on him that is 
thirsty, ana floods upon the dry ground. One shall say, I am the 
Lord's ; and another shall call himself by the name of Jacob / and 
another shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and surname 
himself by the name of Israel.} The several clauses of this verse are 
not to be understood of different professions made by different parties, 
but as representing the explicit and solemn manner in which the same 
profession was to be made by the members of the church, severally as 
individuals, and jointly as one body, one church : for these clauses 
may be rendered, One shall say — and he shall call himself— and he 
shall subscribe. The Seceders often produce these and other texts 

■ 
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out of the prophecies of the Old Testament, respecting New Testa- 
ment times, as proofs of the duty of public covenanting. And that 
they do so justly, is very much confirmed by the little success of the 
attempts which have been made to explain away these texts from 
having any reference to public covenanting; that is, to explain them 
away from the native and literal sense of the words; from which we 
are not to depart without necessity. Nor can the joint, unanimous 
and formal deed of the churches of Macedonia, in giving their own- 
selves to the Lord,* be well understood of any thing else, than such 
covenanting as was practised by the church- of God, under the Old 
Testament. This is indeed a most reasonable service. Jesus Christ 
is the King whom God hath set on his holy hill of Zion ; and his 
people, the citizens of Zion, are his willing subjects ; and ought not 
such to swear allegiance to their Kins; and, at a time of great and 
general defection, to give the most solemn and public assurances of 
their adherence to all the interests of his kingdom ? They are soldiers 
of Jesus Christ; and should they not swear to be faithful to their Divine 
Commander ? They are witnesses for him ; and ought not the testi- 
mony they give to his despised truths, to be confirmed by their oath ? 
" As the Lord," says Mr. Willison, in the preface to his Afflicted 
Man's Companion, "did signally countenance the practice of our 
" reformers in entering into solemn and national covenants with God, 
" by the pouring out of his Spirit from on high; so this practice is 
" sufficiently warranted, both by the light of nature, and by the word 
" of God in the Old and New Testament." 

Alex. Mr. Willison calls the covenanting of the reformers, national 
covenanting, as if it belonged to the civil state. But you represent it 
as a religious exercise, competent even to a few in their religious ca- 
pacity only. 

Ruf. It is true, that in public covenanting, as much as in partaking 
of the Lord's supper, persons are considered as church members. 
Yet they may bear other characters, as men, and as members of civil 




princes as well as priests and Levites. So the titles pre 
fixed to the solemn league, noblemen, barons, burgesses, citizens, are 
no more inconsistent with the religious and spiritual nature of cove- 
nanting, than the prefixing of their proper names, John, James, Wil- 
liam, and the like, would nave been. In public covenanting, persons 
devoted all they are and have, and, among other things, all their civil 
relations, to the Lord, and engage to serve him in the discharge of 
the duties belonging to these relations : and if the Covenanters be 
sufficient, in respect of number and rank, to represent the whole na- 
tion, they, in this transaction, devote the nation to the Lord, declar- 
ing, that the people of that nation solemnly consent to be faithful 
members of his church, and to adhere as long as their nation shall 
subsist, to all the reformation which they have attained. Every peo- 
ple, to whom the word of God comes, are under a moral obligation 
to be members of his church; and public covenanting is a solemn 
acknowledgment of the extent and perpetuity of that obligation. This 
covenanting, also lays them under a secondary obligation to the same 

♦ 2 Qorintb. viil 5. 
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duty; the disregard or violation of which, constitutes that perfidy or 
spiritual adultery, with which the Lord so often charges his people 
Israel under the Old Testament dispensation. Farther, if there may 
be a national church, there may be national covenanting, under the 
New Testament dispensation. But it is evident, that the whole or 
the generality of the people that compose any nation, may become 
church members; in which case, there would be a national church. 
Such an event is meant, when it is said, The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ;* that is, 
they now adhered to Christ, as they had done to antichrist, in their 
collective capacity, as nations. This expression, The kingdoms are 
become the Lord's, is to be understood, not of their becoming his by 
saving faith ; but of their becoming his by a public profession of the 
faith, As the church under the Old Testament dispensation made 
this profession in the way of solemn covenanting, we cannot suppose, 
that under the New Testament, when her relation Ho the Lord, and 
the privileges attending that relation, are set in a clearer light, she 
is less bound to acknowledge it in the same public and solemn man- 
ner. In the book of Jeremiah, God, having directed his people to 
swear, The Lord livetk in truth, in judgement find in righteousness, 
adds a prophecy, that the nations should bless themselves in him,; and 
that in him they should glory. \ The connexion of these words, leads 
us to understand them as meaning, that these nations should do so 
in the way of swearing to the Lord. # 

Alex. There is no account of a national church of Christ in the time 
of the apostles. ' ' ♦ 

Ruf. It is no wonder, that we do not find a national church ex- 
pressly mentioned in the history of the New Testairfent, while there 
was not, as. yet, any whole- nation brought to the profession of the 
faith. What is equivalent; however, is found in the New Testament. 
For when we speak of a national church, all that we mean is, that 
several churches or congregations, of such extent as Comprehends the' 
whole or the generality of a nation, are united under one ecclesias- 
tical judicatory, and are properly termed one particular church ; the 
church of that place or natron. So there were several churches in 
Corinth,| which composed one church* there. || The church which 
Paul persecuted, was one church ;§ and yet comprehended many 
churches in Judea; which had rest immediately upon his conversion.! 
As tjie whole or the generality of a nation, professing the christian 
faith, constitute a national church 5 so the public covenanting of such 
a church may be called national covenanting. Among a people who 
have come under such solemn covenant engagements^ though the 
generality fall away from their adherence to them 5 there may be a 
warrantable renewing of them by a small part of the nation 5 which 
is a real, though not a national, renewing of them. Thus, the na- 
tional covenant of Israel was renewed by Judah, a part of that nation. 
A few may warrantably essay this duty: it was foretold, that five 
cities, that is, a few of the many cities of Egypt, should swear to the 
LOrd of hosts. 

• Revel, xt. 15. t Jwem. ft. 2. * t Corinth, xiv. 34. || Ibid. U 2. 
S Acts fiii. 3. V ll>ul- «• 31. 
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$ 49. Jttex. The Seceders hold, that the national coTenant of Scot- 
land , which was sworn and subscribed by the people there in the year 
1587, and several times afterwards ; and the solemn league and cove- 
nant of the three kingdom^, taken and subscribed in the year 1643, 
are binding on posterity. 

Buf. And why should we not allow, that a particular church, having 
entered into such a covenant of duty, is, ever afterwards, under the 
obligation of it ; since the unchangeable God is the Great Party, to 
whom the oath is sworn; since the duties engaged to, are, in their 
own nature, moral and perpetually binding ; and since the societj, 
continuing in the succession of its members, is still the same which 
entered into the engagement? Why should k be reckoned any pe- 
culiarity of the Israelites, that the covenant which they swore to God, 
in the time of Moses, was binding on their posterity ? so that in Jere- 
miah's time, they were spoken of as the same peopk, who, as a col- 
lective body, had said, Of old time, at Horeb, and in the plains of 
Moab, I will not transgress?* Why should we not allow, that the 
case is still the same under the New Testament dispensation ; and 
that a covenant of duty, such as the solemn league,- having been sworn 
to God by a particular church, has a peculiar and perpetufel obligation 
on that church ? 

That this cannot well be denied, appears from the unity of the 
church of Christ, under the old and new dispensations. The con- 
verted Gentiles did not form a new church ; but, according to what 
is declared in the eleventh chapter of the epistle to the Romans, were 
ingrafted into the stock of the Jewish church. The church of God 
stfll continued the same body; though the Gentiles were added to it, 
upon the breaking down of the middle wall of partition. Hence, it 
may be justly concluded, that a particular church under the New 
Testament, continuing the same in the succession of her members, is 
as much under a secondary obligation, as Israel was of old, from her 
covenant engagements, to the same tilings which she is bound, to by 
the primary obligation of the moral law. So that we may reason to* 
this purpose: The public covenanting, which recognises the relation 
between God and his people ; and afoo- the duties of that relation, is 
as extensive in its obligation now, under the New Testament, as it 
was .when Israel covenanted at Horeb, and in the plains of Moab. 
But the obligation of Israel's covenanting then extended not only to 
the immediate covenanters, but to their posterity ? and therefore, the 
the obligation of the church's covenanting under the New Testament 
also* extends to posterity, or to chureh members in successive gene- 
rations. 

Alex. According to your opinion, then, the church n still under the 
obligation of the covenants that were entered into by Israel at Mount 
Sinai, and in the plains of Moab; under the obligation of the cove* 
nants that were entered into in the reigns of Asa and Josiab, in the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah; and also, under the obligation of all the 
covenants that have been taken in the church, since the ascension of 
Christ. How absurd is it to suppose, that we are now under the obli- 
gation which the Jews came under to observe the ceremonial and 
judicial laws? Besides, who can suppose, that every plain christian 
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is chargeable with covenant violation, for not fulfilling engagements 
which he may never have had an opportunity of knowing ? 

Buf. I may observe, in the first place, that there never can be any 
violation of the secondary obligation of these covenants, while there 
is no violation of the primary obligation of the Divine law ; because 
these covenants bind us to nothing to which we are not previously 
bound by the Divine law ; for the matter engaged to in public cove* 
nanting is never, like the matter of the ceremonial vows treated of in 
• the thirtieth chapter of Numbers, something of an indifferent nature; 
but always something that belongs to moral duty. Hence, it is a vain 
prejudice against the obligation of such covenants, that christians are 
embarrassed by the multiplicity of them ; and that they would include 
the obligation of the Jewish covenants to observe the ceremonial and 
judicial laws. For the public covenants which have been formerly 
entered into by the church of God, bind us to nothing but moral duty, 
and to the practice of that duty, according to what the moral law re- 
quires in our own situation ana circumstances ; not according to what 
was peculiar to those of the church when she entered into such cover 
nants. 

In the next place, we ought to have the greatest regard to the 
solemn covenant engagements as such, that were formerly entered 
into, by the particular church of which we are members ; or from 
which the ecclesiastical body to which we belong have sprung. The 
influence of this derivation is, no doubt, diminished ; as it is more 
remote or less known. But the evils of a particular church are al- 
ways aggravated by their inconsistency with her former covenant 
9 engagements. * 

In the third place, we ought to have more regard to the former 
covenant engagements of a particular church, the more lately they 
have been entered into, and the more that the matter of them relates 
to the present state of the church. Just as the treaty in 1782, ac- 
knowledging the independence of the American States, ought to be 
more regarded by England, than treaties that were made in the reign' 
of Alfred or that of Canute. Thus, there is a special regard* which a 
person owes to the recognition of his covenant relation to God, made 
by his immediate parents, above what he owes to the recognition of 
the same tiling, which may have been made by his more remote pro- 
genitors. Thus, we have a more special call to recognise the obliga- 
tion of the solemn league and covenant, than that of more ancient 
covenants: First, because the solemn league includes former covenant 
engagements, against Heathenism, Judaism, Popery, Arianistn, and 
the like. Secondly, because the evils which occasioned it, and against 
which it is more especially levelled, are still prevailing;— such as the 
prelacy, the independency in the government of the church ; and the 
superstitious usages in religious worship, abjured in that covenant. 

In the fourth place, our regard to the obligation of the former cove- 
nant engagements of the church, ought to be such as is adapted to 
answer the ends of such obligation. The ends for which thi continu- 
ing obligation of covenant engagements is to be maintained, with re- 
gard to posterity, are much the same with the euds for which that 
obligation is to be maintained; with regard to the immediate cove- 
nanters. These ends are, That persons may still find themselves 
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under an obligation additional, though subordinate, to that of the 
Divine law; the obligation of an oath, to hold fast all the scriptural 
reformation which the church has attained ; that the y may be excited 
to recognise Jehovah as their covenanted Godwin Christ; that the 
existing members of the church may be led to consider themselves as 
one body with the church of old, and as peculiarly interested in her 
ancient deliverances $ they being, on this account, directed in the 
Psalms to celebrate the deliverances which the Lord wrought in the 
days of their fathers, as matters of their own experience: PsaL Ixvi. 6, 
Tkey went through the flood on foot; tliere did we rejoice in himj 
and, in fine, that they may be deterred from apostacy ; an end for 
which Moses exhorted Israel to remember the obligation of the,cove- 
nant which they had entered* into at Horeb. Now, the nearer that 
the date of the former covenants of the church is to our own time, 
affording us an opportunity of being well acquainted with the occa- 
sions and consequences of them ; and the more that the matter of 
these covenants refers to particular evils that still prevail, and to par- 
ticular duties still incumbent on us; the more is a serious and steady 
regard to the obligation of such covenants adapted to the attainment 
of such important ends. The truth is, a particular church is degene- 
rating, so far as she declines from a due regard to her own former 
professions and engagements, while there is nothing found in them 
but what is agreeable to the word of God. 

. § 50 Jllex. Many suppose, that the English parliament considered 
their entering into the solemn league, as only apolitical measure, 
which was then necessary for supporting their cause against king 
Charles the first. * , 

Ruf. Whatever motives induced some of those in civil authority to 
promote the taking of this covenant, it is evident, that the people's 
entering into it was an act of religious worship. This appears from 
the Divine warrant, (proved by Mr. Willison and others,; for public 
covenanting as an ordinance of religious worship; — from the matter 
of the solemn league, as it was a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and of allegiance to him ; an engagement to endeavour the reforma- 
tion of religion j and a solemn vow, whereby the swearers bound them- 
selves and their posterity to be the Lord's; — from the immediate end 
of it; which was, next to the glory of God, the advancement of the 
spiritual kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ; — and, lastly, from this 
fact that our ancestors considered it as belonging to the- instituted 
worship of God; as appears from their sermons and other writings 
concerning it, and from their administration of it on the Lord's day, 
by the ministers of the gospel, attended with preaching, prayer and 
fasting. < • 

Alex. Was not this covenant taken by the people according to an 
act of the English parliament. 

Ruf It was, indeed, taken in consequence of an act of parliament; 
but this will no more make the people's entering into it # a political 
affair, than the parliament's appointment of the divines to meet at 
Westminster, made the confession of faith and catechisms, agreed upon 
by these divines, mere political affairs. The patriotic members of 
that parliament, were naturally led to appoint the taking of the solemn 
league and covenant, as a measure peculiarly suitable to the afflicted 
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state of the nation at that time. But any impropriety, which may be 
supposed to have been in their act concerning this covenant, would j 

no more alter its nature or obligation, than their appointment of the i 

Lord's supper, to be administered in St. Paul's Church on a certain | 

Sabbath, Would have altered the nature or use of that ordinance. j 

Meoe, Was not the taking of the national covenant of Scotland, 
and of the solemn league, enjoined under civil penalties? 

Ruf. 1 rememter, that the supplication of the assembly in the year 
1639, requesting the council and parliament to enjoin the national 
covenant to,be taken by all his Majesty's subjects, of what rank or 
quality soever, uhdtr all civil pains, was granted. But Mr. Wil- 
son, in his Defence of Reformation Principles,* says, that he heard 
it affirmed by such* as are well acquainted with the Scots law, that 
when a parliamentary statute, speaks of all civil pains, without spe- 
cifying a particular penalty, the meaning of the phrase is, that the 
judgfe is at liberty, in such a case, to proportion the punishment to the 
nature of the crime, and to the quality of the offender; and therefore, 
when the covenant was enjoined under all civil pains, no more was 
intended, than that the refuser should not be admitted to any public 
office or trust. Accordingly in the act of the parliament in 1640, • 
ratifying the covenant, after the expression all civil pains, it is sub- 
joined, " And also, the parliament ordains, that the covenant be pub- 
" licly read and sworn by the whole members of parliament, claiming 
" voice therein ; and that the refusers to subscribe and swear the same, 
to shall have no place or voice in the parliaments Nor does there ap- 
pear to be any other disadvantage to which the refusers of the solemn 
league and covenant were subjected by the English parliament. In 
oar times, we are apt to think, that this was too much; but we ought 
to consider, what was certainly fact, that scarcely any, at that time, re- 
fused to subscribe these covenants, but such as were determined ene- 
mies to the cause of civil liberty; and that therefore, it would have then 
been inconsistent with an honest and faithful adherence to. that cause, 
to admit sueh to any office of trust or power. After all, we have no in- 
stance of any who were imprisoned, banished, or even lined, for simply 
refusing the covenants. But whatever may be said of the proceedings 
of the civil authority in this matter, it remains a certain truth, that 
the taking of the national covenant by the members of the parliament, 
and by the generality of the people of Scotland, was a solemn deed, 
which laid the nation under an obligation, which no human power or 
authority can ever annul. Nor is the obligation less permanent, which 
arose from the taking of the solemn league and covenant. 

§ 51. Alex. It is acknowledged on all hands, and by the Seceders 
themselves, that the national covenant of Scotland, and the solemn 
league and covenant of the three nations, in the terms wherein they 
were first sworn, are not suitable to the present state of these na- 
tions, on account of the various revolutions which have taken place 

there: Accordingly, the associate presbytery, about eight or nine 

» 

* Pages 298, 299. 

•f Here, as Mr. Paxton observes, in his Inquiry into the Obligation of Covenants on 
Posterity, page 104, the formidable expression, "a VI civil pains," sinks into the recusant's 
having no place nor voice m parliament Not a word of fines, confiscations or imprison- 
ment. 
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years after its erection, new-moulded these covenants into, what they 
called a bond, adapted to their own circumstances, condensing the 
matter of their former covenant in some things, and enlarging it in 
others. 

Ruf. Though it is granted, that the circumstances of the church 
of Christ in Britain and Ireland, are different from what they were 
when these covenants were first sworn, this will not appear to mi- 
litate against the continuing obligation of them on* the people there; 
when we consider that the duties engaged to in these covenants, 
are no other than those required in the law of God; and that, as 
his law does not bind men to any other practice of these duties, 
than that which their present circumstances admit and give occasion 
for; so, neither do these covenants bind to any other. In this sense, 
the faithful confessors and martyrs, in the reign of Charles the se- 
cond, when their situation was greatly altered from what it had 
been in the covenanting period, held these covenants to be as obli- 
gatory on Scotland, as tney had been in the day on which they were 
sworn. 

In the same sense, the associate presbytery, in their bond, recog- 
nised the continuing obligation of these covenants, specifying a va- 
riety of the truths and ordinances of God, as belonging to that re- 
formation, to which they were bound in their present circumstances, 
not only by the primary obligation of the Divine law, but also, by the 
superadded tie of these covenants. Hence it appears, that the bond 
in which the associate presbytery professed to renew these covenants, 
was according to trie continuing obligation of them. It was also ac- 
cording to the examples recorded in scripture, of Israel's renewing 
their covenant with the Lord. So, in the time of Asa, the covenant 
engagement which the people entered into, was expressly pointed 
against idolatry; in the time of Ezra, against the unlawful marriages 
of the Israelites with the people of the land ; and, in the time of Ne- 
hemiah, against buying on the Sabbath the wares or victuals which the 
people offered to sell on that holy day, and against the rigorous exac- 
tion of debts. Yet their covenanting in these instances was only a 
, renovation of the covenant which Israel had entered into in the time 
of Moses. I may add, that the associate presbytery's manner of re- 
newing these covenants, was according to the example of the church 
of Scotland in her reforming times. In this manner, the reformers 
of Scotland, in the year 1638, renewed the national covenant accord- 
ing to their circumstances. 

The king, by a proclamation, required the national covenant to be 
renewed in a repetition of the same form of words in which it had 
been renewed in the year 1590. But the reformers firmly opposed 
this requisition. They pleaded, that the bond which they had framed 
and sworn, was a necessary explication of the former covenant, and 
an application of it tp their then present circumstances; while it was 
still substantially the same with the former covenant, and a renovation 
of it. I may read an extract of their words : " What is the use of 
" march-stones upon the borders of lands : the like use have confes- 
" sions of faith in the kirk, to disterminate and divide between truth 
" and error; and the renewing and applying of confessions of faith to 
"the present errors and corruptions, are not unlike the riding of 
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11 marches. And therefore to content ourselves with the general, and 
" to return to it from the particular application of the confession, ne- 
" cessaril y made, upon the invasion or creeping in of errors within th$ 
« borders of the kirk ; if it be not a removing of the march-stone from 
" its own place; it is at least the hiding of it in the ground, that it 
" may not be seen; which at this time were very unreasonable." And 
in another of their reasons, speaking concerning the sameness of the 
national covenant, with their new bond, they say, " There is no sub- 
" stantial difference between that which we have now subscribed and 
" the confession subscribed in the year 1580, more than there is be* 
"tween that which is hid and that which is revealed; between a 
<f march-stone hid in the ground, and one uncovered ; between the 
'< hand closed and open ; between the sword sheathed and drawn." 

In like manner, the assembly in 1648, appointed the renovation of 
the solemn league, with a new acknowledgment of sins and engage- 
ment to duties, as the associate presbytery have done. 

Hence, it is evident, that a new bond, or what you call a new mould- 
ing of the national covenant, or the solemn league, agreeably to the 
spirit and design of them, is so far from being against a real renova- 
tion of these covenants, that, on the contrary, it is the only way of 
renewing them in reality, and without dissimulation. For these cove- 
nants cannot oblige posterity to hold the truth, or to practise the duty 
therein mentioned, otherwise than according to the circumstances in 
which they come to be placed by Divine Providence.* 

* To the same purpose, with what is here advanced on the continuing obligation of the 
covenants of our ancestors, and on the manner of renewing them in a bond adapted to our 
firesent circumstances, are the words of an excellent paper, said to have been written by 
the Rev. William Logan, in the year 1806, a little before his death ; and intended to have 
been communicated to the Associate Reformed Synod. Whether it has ever been com- 
municated to that reverend body, is unknown to the writer of these Dialogues; but as 
tie received it through a channel, which -leaves him no room to doubt of its genuineness; 
4U it is the testimony of a pious and judicious minister, given at the close j>f life, to a very 
important article of the cause of God ; and as the publication of it is both honourable to that 
minister, and agreeable to his intention ; it is hoped, that the candid reader will be gratified 
by the following extract * 

"My bodily infirmities not permitting me to attend the meeting of synod, I thought 
proper to signify my views to the rev. synod, relative, to. their minute on the head of 
public covenanting at New- York, 1802, in which it is asserted, That it is not possible to 
make these covenants, as they stand, part oTthe church's testimony in America. To 
"be at all applicable to the circumstances of this church, they must undergo a variety 
* l of alterations $ but the moment that any alteration is introduced into an instrument of % 
4( solemn compact, it ceases to be the same instrument. Concerning this, it may be ob»* 
** served, that in a civH contract, indeed, if one party give np with or break the compact, 
" the other party is freed from the obligation : — But these solemn covenants of our an- 
M eestors or predecessors in the church, isjre engagements to the Most High God, as 
** well as to one another; in which the party vowing or swearing, came under an obliga- 
" tion to all the duties, they owed to God and man. 

** These are the terms of the national covenant of Scotland, as renewed In the year 
" 1638 ; and also of the solemn league. That God was the Great Party sworn to, was 
" evident from the nature of these covenants, and the terms in which they were expressed. 
««. Mr. Case, in his first sermon at the taking of the solemn league, says, The parties 
** striking this covenant, are God and his people. What is it then, think ye; when a 
** king, yea, kingdoms omone side, and the Great God on the other, Swear mutually to 
« one another ? Again ; Beloved Christians, this is the end of covenants and oaths be- 
" tween God and his people, viz to unite and secure the one to the other. Covenants of 
«« that kind descend, in their obligation, to posterity ; which is acknowledged by synod, as 
" to the religious parts of these covenants : and Mr. Case further says, concerning the 
* solemn league, There it nothing in the body of this covenant, tohich is not either purely 
- rtHgioits,or has a tendency to r*8gion,conducing to the securing and promoting thereof. 
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§ 53. *flter. Why do the Seceforo insist so much on puWic cove- 
nanting.? Are we not sufficiently bound by the law of God to bold 
fast our profession, and to continue in the practice of our duty r 
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Such covenant* are obligatory on the posterity of them who entered into them, wherever 
" scattered over the world, even in virtue of the solemn public oaths of their ancestors; 
" that is, to the discharge of all the moral duties contained in them, according to the calls 
** of word and Providence, and the opportunities laid to their hand. If there are duties 
" mentioned in these covenants, which, in our situation and circumstances (such as those 
" respecting the king and parliament) we have not a call or opportunity of discharging, 
" in that case, we are not bound : these relations are, now dead to us in America ; and 
■*• when the relation ceases, the duties formerly due to that relation cease. The law of 
" God binds no farther than to the duties of the relation and circumstances in which a 
" man is placed. But though we are not to consider ourselves hound by these covenants 
" to some of the things mentioned, for the reason just now given, this cannot annul the 
" obligation we are under, by virtue of these covenants, to promote the reformation 
" cause in the doctrine, worship, discipline and government of the Presbyterian church, 
" of which, we are a branch* These covenants, by a very small explication, might easily 
" apply to the case of the church in America. To modify them in thia manner, I would 
" suppose, is not to destroy them ; but to reduce them to practice. The substance of 
explicit church covenanting, is the avouching of the Lord to be our God and the God of 
our seed, solemnly devoting ourselves and our posterity to him, promising and solemnly 
swearing in the strength of his grace to walk in his ways, to keep* hi* commandments, 
" and to hearken to his voice ; and at the- same time, explicitly promising the discharge 
• f of the duties which are in a special manner called for at our hand, and testifying against 
"the errors and corruptions which ro'ay " t>e most prevalent, and' from which we may be 
" in the greatest danger. It would, indeed, be dreadful in us to swear these covenants 
€f in the same terms in which they were expressed in the time of our ancestors: this 
'twould be to swear to the discharge of the duties of the time past; of the duties which 
" are not required at our hand ; and for which we have neither grace promised, nor op- 
" portuniry of performing. When we covenant with God and with one another, we ought 
" te engage to the discharge of the duties of our own situation and circumstances; and, in 
*' so doing, it may well enough be said, that we are renewing covenant with God ; because 
«« it would be an application of a former engagement, or our acting upon the obligation 
" we are already under, of acknowledging the Lord to be our God, and promising the 
<* discharge of the duties we are already bound to perform, by virtue of the solemn oath 
" of our ancestors or predecessors in die church; as, on this account, we are not in the 
«< same situation with a people, who neither in their own persons, nor in the loins of their 
«' ancestors are, in this explicit manner, under an obligation to this effect For proo£ 
"that this wa£ the sense in which. our ancestors understood the work of covenanting 
« among {hem, we need only refer to their acts and deeds in relation to it. President 
« Edwards express** himself to the same purpose, concerning the Jews in the time of 
« Nehemiah. After this, says he, having separated themselves from all strangers, they 
" solemnly observed a fast by tearing the -word of God, confessing their sins, and re- 
« newing their covenant with, God. A church in this situation, supposed covenanting- 
"with God; a recognising the obligation, they were previously under, to obedience. 
«« For my part, I cannot view the matter in any other light, without endeavouring to deny 
" or conceal the former obligation. The form of the covenant, in respect of the words, 
«' may be called another; but not in respect of the substance : for the substance of the 
"church's testimony is the same w, all periods of it Ye are my witnesses, saith the 
" Lord, that I am God. Mr. Calamy, on this head, expresses himself to the same pur- 
" pose, in his sermon at the taking of the solemn league. He observes, that the Israelite* 
" had not only a covenant of circumcision, but renewed a covenant at Jioreb and «* 
" Moab ; and again arid again bound themselves to the JLord by vino and covenant. 
" And thus, in the .church of Christy christians, besides their vow in baptism, have nuttw 
" natiojial and personal engagements to perform unto God by covenant ; which. & 
« nothing else but the renovation and particular application of the first vow in baptism. 
" Iheir after covenanting must be a renovation of the^r former covenanting, though 
" expressed in words accommodated to their present situation and circumstances. 

"If the obligation of the covenants of our ancestors canoqt be owned for substance, 
" when the situation of the church and particular church membei-s are such that they 
" have not an opportunity of discharging some duties in them through a change of e.hr- 
" curastances; what must have been the state of the martyrs under Charles the second 
" and James the second, when they became persecutors and tyrants. Numbers of those 
" heroic confessors of the truth disowned the authority of these persecutors and tyrants ; 
" and at the same time owned the obligation of their covenants for reformation, and sealed 
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guf. It might as well be asked, why is an oath, by which witnesses 
ia civil courts engage to speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
insisted on ? For they are under the highest obligation to do so from 
the law of God. It is true, nothing can be added to the obligation of 
the Divine law in point of authority : but the obligation of an oath is 
of another kind, and is appointed by the Divine law itself, as a proper 
means of impressing the mind with a deeper sense of its authority and 
obligation. 

The public and joint engagement of church members to adhere to 
the truths and ordinances of Christ, is or* of the appointed means of 
promoting their steadfastness, amidst mantfiold temptations to luke- 
warmness and wavering. Hence the Israelites were solemnly charged 
to " remember the day on which they stood before the Lord in Horebf 
as a preservative against relapsing into idolatry.* 

In public covenanting, a professing people declare in the most ex- 
press and solemn manner, that Jehovah is their God. They avouch 

M their testimony with their blood : though they declared, that they were not wider an 
" obligation from these covenants to defend the king or to maintain the privileges of the 
" parliament, when both were prostituting the power, they claimed, to the destruction of 
*• true religion, and of the liberty of the subject.'* ^ 

Mr. Logan, having thus shewn how the covenants of our ancestors or predecessors in 
the church ought to be renewed, gives it as his judgement, that the practice of public 
covenanting is seasonable at. present, and confirm* this judgement by various weighty 
reasons. 

" I confess," says he, " I cannot give a satisfactory answer to such as inquire why the 

" synod does not proceed to public explicit covenanting with God. Public covenanting is 

" a duty suited to every generation of church members. Voto and pay unto the Lord, is 

" an express precept. But if this duty is to be omitted, except in very singular emergen- 

M cies of the church, or what church officers deem to be such ; it may not be attended to 

" for many generations ; though still confessed to be a moral duty. Public covenanting 

" has been eminently countenanced by God, and been a singular mean of bringing about 

" a revival in the churches. It was the glory of the British and of the Irish Presbyterian. 

"churches. It is a duty which many professors of religion seem industriously to shun. 

* But, in so doing, they are far from being suitably exercised, h ia a duty as really be- 

M longing to the church as baptism and the Lord's supper; and bears a special reference 

M to die covenant of grace. Deut. xxvi. 17. Thou hast avouched the Lord t/us day to be 

44 thy God, and to vtatk in his ways, and to keep his statutes, and his commandments and 

M his judgements, and to hearken to his voice. We ought to avouch the Lord to be our 

" God, with all the solemnity possible ; even with the solemnity of ah oath. This appears 

" from precepts, promises and prophecies of scripture, and from reason. That it is sea- 

" sonable at this time, appears from various considerations. Temptations are many and 

" strong, whereby professors of religion are in hazard. Infidelity and irreligion are pre- 

" valent Heresies and delusions abound, whereby the doctrines of the gospel are clouded. 

" There appears to be a general restraint of the influences of the Holy Spirit. The Lord 

" has been justly displeased : we, with our fathers, have sinned : therefore, we ought to 

** turn unto the Lord. They shall ask the way to Zion with their mces thitherward, saying, 

" Come, and let us join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that shall not be 

« forgotten. If it be objected, that we profess the truth at large io our systems of truth ; 

«« to this it may he answered, that we do not confess in as explicit a manner as we are 

M warranted to do, even with the solemnity of an oath ; nor are we giving others that 

M assurance which we have in our power to do : an oath for confirmation is to men an 

" end of all strife : nor do we honour God so explicitly as we might by solemn explicit 

" covenanting, in confessing the being, the perfections, the cause ana interest of the living 

•« God." 

From this extract it appears, that this pious minister died a hearty friend to a testimony 
for the obligation of the covenants of our forefathers on posterity, and for the scasonable- 
ness of publio covenanting in the present day. To this case, the words of the poet are 
applicable : 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Yorifn. 

• Dent \r. 9, 10. 
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him to be their God* upon the ground of his promise, t wN& be four 
€tod, and ye shall be my people. They acknowledge, in this pecu- 
liarly solemn and impressive manner, their new covenant relation to 
God in Christ, both as the meet engaging motive to obedience, and as 
the most powerful plea, that they can use in prayer. 

Public covenanting is an eminent mean of promoting -mutual: con- 
fidence among people engaged in the same cause. It is the native 
expression of zeal for the truths and ways of Christ; particularly, 
when they meet with remarkable opposition. Some have represented 
covenanting as tending to discourage free inquiry in matters of reli- 
gion. But the truth is, it excites christians to search the scriptures : 
for when they are convinced that it & their duty to promise, with the 
solemnity of an with, a steadfast adherence to the various articles of 
their religious profession, they find, that if they would not awfally 
profane the name of God, by swearing ignorantly or falsely, they must 
nave a clear and distinct understanding of these articles, as contained 
in the word of God. 

Our joining in public covenanting, has a manifest tendency to give 
the world in general, and especially other churches, a deep impression 
of the importance of those truths, that are specified or particularly 
referred to, in our solemn engagement. Who can read or hear the 
declaration of one of the ancient fathers, Gregory Nazianzen, con- 
cerning his belief of the doctrine of the Trinity, without being affected 
with the infinite importance of that doctrine? 

" By the eternal Word I swear, even by that great Divinity, who, 
" being the brightness of his Father's glory, and in nature equal to 
" him, came down to us from his eternal kingdom. I solemnly swear, 
" that I will never embrace any evil opinion, repugnant to the truth ; 
" that I will never exchange the true God for another — particularly, 
« the eternal Word for one of inferior dignity 5 and that, oy no appfi- 
« cation, shall I ever be induced to divide the Divine honour due to 
« the ever blessed Trinity."t 

Hence, public covenanting is a proper mean of handing down to 
posterity, what the church of Christ has attained in doctrine, worship, 
discipline and government, as a sacred trust to future generations. 

In fine, public covenanting has been eminently countenanced by 
Heaven. It has been attended by the remarkable outpouring of the 
Divine Spirit. Mr. Livingston was an eye-witness of the covenant- 
ing of Scotland, in the year 1638. « I was present," says he, "at 
" Lanerk, and in several other parishes, when on a Sabbath, after the 
<< forenoon's sermon, the covenant was read and sworn :— And I may 
« truly say, that in all my life-time, excepting one day at the kirk of 
" Shots, 1 never saw such motions from the Spirit of God ; the people 
" generally and most willingly concurring. I have seen more than a 
« thousand persons, all at once, lifting up their hands, and the tears 
« falling down from their eyes."$ 

This work went on prosperously, though there were many ad- 
versaries, till the friends of reformation saw the good cause, for 

* Deut xxvi. 17. 

f As quoted by Voetius, Theolog. Dfoput. selectis, parte prima, page 484. 

* See Mr. Lfringfttoa's Memoirs. 
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had sulered long, acknowledged, in die swearing flf the 
-solemn league and covenant* by persons of ail ranks in the three 
.kingdoms. : 

~ § 53. Jte#. Do not mistake me, as if I were an enemy to cove- 
nanting. No, I tiling it both a duty .and a privilege, when right! y per- 
formed, aiui in agreeablenesB to the word of God. But I reprobate 
the new oath and covenant of the associate presbytery, which I men- 
tioned before; because, as Mr. Willisen declares, in the appendix to 
his Testimony, haying adopted and approved a confession of sins, 
prefixed to itv they Swore by the great, name of the Lord God, with 
their-hands lifted up teethe Lord, that they will testify against the 
evils nameo 1 in ttyrt cbnfessioa;~ while thousands join in their oath, 
Vbo cahoot say, that they knew the truth of many things contained 
in that confession of sins, from their own proper knowledge s but only 
have them from hearsay, or by information from others ; and yet they 
raustswear to the truth of them aa fully, as if they had been eye or 
ear witnesses of them, or had read all the histories concerning tnem. 
Now, what is this, bat to mate people swear rashly or inconsiderately, 
or upon implicit faith P 

Ruf. This, 1 know, is a common objection against the bond agreed 
on by the associate presbytery. I have often heard it repeated, as 
if it demonstrated the Seceders to be perjured. But for my own 
part, I could never; see it in any other lignt, than as a remarkable 
instance of the power of prejudice. In other, cases, every one must 
aHow the supposition, on which this objection proceeds, to be moat 
absurd. If a minister* for example, mentions the sickness of a person 
ill the public prayers, whilst he knows nothing of the person's case, 
but by the information of one who desires him to be recommended in 
the public prayers, the minister is just in as great danger of the guilt 
of lying to the congregation, and even to his Maker, as a swearer of 
the bond above-mentioned, is in of perjury. Nay, is not his danger 
far greater ? because he has not such testimony to proceed upon, nor 
such opportunity of deliberation, as the swearer of that bond must 
be acknowledged to have. 

Aj*ain, when a person comes forward to partake of the Lord's sup- 
per, it is allowed, that he renews his baptismal engagements $ and 
his doing so, implies a confession of his breaches of these engage- 
ments. Now, supposing him to belong to a church that practises in- 
fant baptism ; iie may be in the same danger with the swearer of the 
bond in question; since he may know nothing of his own baptism, hut 
by the information of others P As the Lord, in the second command- 
ment, threatens to visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation;" so the children, in these ge- 
nerations, are to confess their own iniquities, and those of their 
fathers** 

But, according to the principle of this objection, we are not to give 
glory to God, by confessing the iniquity of our fathers, or even that 
of others in our own day, unless we nave been eye and ear witnesses 
of it. At this rate, there is no worshipping assembly that can >war- 
rantablv join in the confession of the public sins of the former, or 
even of the present generation : for it is not supposable, that all the 

* Levit xx vl 40. 
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individuals of each an assembly have been eye and ear vnteesses of 
every public sin. After all, it is a barefaced falsehood, that, in con~ 
fessing public sins, or in engaging to contend and testify against them, 
it is at all intended to ascertain the truth of the facts, as in the de- 
positions of witnesses. In this case, as in the public prayers for the 
sick, in a person's professing to renew his baptismal engagements at 
the Lord's table, and in similar cases, the truth of the facts is pro- 
ceeded upon, as what is otherwise sufficiently ascertained* 

The professions, which we make on such occasions, respect our 
duty with regard to the facts, on the supposition that they exist. We 
have a Divine warrant Cor considering the testimony of other men 
as a sufficient ground to proceed upon in most important duties: In 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, shall every word be established.* 
With regard to the reference in the bond to the preceding confession 
of sins, it is surely agreeable to the general tenor of scripture, that, 
having confessed public sins, we should resolve, through grace, to 
contend and testify against them; and that, having acknowledged the 
necessity of reformation in various instances, we should engage, in 
pur several places and stations, to promote that reformation. 

The covenant, whiih was entered into in Nehemiah's time, had 
a like reference to a preceding acknowledgment of sins, which con- 
cludes withi these words ; * < Jkcause of all this, we make a sure eove~ 
fiant."f Sucb a reference to evils confessedly prevailing, belonged 
to the bond, by which the national covenant of Scotland was renewed 
in the year 1636. There is a passage to the same purpose in the 
engagement to duties, which was used in the renewing; of the solemn 
league and covenant, by the people of Scotland, in the year 16484 
$at it is probable, that the two last mentioned examples of public 
covenanting, wiil^soon be forgotten amongst us ; as in our new edition 
of the Westminster confession, the copies of these public deeds, which 
used to be annexed to that confession, are left out. In this designed 
omission, we have acted, I fear, more like the foes than the friends of 

Sblie covenanting; with whatever forwardness some of us may pro- 
is to think it both a duty and a privilege. 

There can be no sound for alleging, that they who entered into 
the bond, proposed ny the associate presbytery, did so rashly, incon- 
ojdierately, or upon implicit faith, on account of the reference in it to 
the preceding confession of public evils % unless wccan suppose, that 
they had no opportunity of being acquainted with such human testi- 
mony, concerning the existence of these evils, as may wairantablj be 
proceeded upon in such cases. But no such supposition can be justly 
made, with regard to facts which might easily be found in the moat 
public and authentic histories and records of the kingdom. Nay, the 
most serious people jn Scotland, lovers of the covenanted reformation, 
had been complaining, for many years before, of the very evils that 
are enumerated in the associate presbytery's confession of sins. 

» Pent wiL t. 2 Conoth. *ia. 1. j[ Nehem. fa. SS. 

t The words of the passage referred to, are «s follows : — " Because it b needful, for 
«* those who find mercy, not only to confess, bat also, to forsake their sin : therefore, that 
" the reality and sincerity of our repentance may appear, we do resolve, and solemnly 
•* engage ourselves before the Lord, carefully to avoid, for the time to come, all these 
"offences, whereof we have now made solemn public acknowledgment." 
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Besides, when it is proposed to set about covenanting in toy par- 
ticular congregation of the Secession, a public intimation of it is made 
a considerable time before; during which time, various meetings of 
session are held, for conversing with and receiving such as offer them- 
selves to join in the bond. 

Mew. Mr. Willison asserts, that some articles of the associate pres- 
bytery's acknowledgment of pubKc sins, are false in fact, calumnious, 
unjust and uncharitable.* 

Muf He baa indeed quoted some articles of that acknowledgment, 
which, he says, are instance* of falsehood. But bis publishing this 
assertion without any reason or proof, was not doing justice either to 
the associate presbytery or to his readers. The associate presbytery 
state most of these instances more fully, and give the grounds of their 
statement in the Judicial Testimony ; and if there had been any false- 
hood in their statement, Mr. Willison might have easily detected it in 
a satisfactory manner. This he has not done. We have, however, ex- 
amined every one of his instances $ and have found no reason to charge 
the associate presbytery with falsehood, or any sort of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Mex. Supposing the facts stated in the associate presbytery's con- 
fession of sins were sufficiently ascertained ; they are, in a great mea- 
sure, antiquated, and have comparatively little influence on present 
conduct. 

Muf As the Lord threatens to visit the iniquity of the fathers up- 
-on the children, so people are called to confess the iniquity of their 
{fathers; that is, not only of their immediate parents, but of their 
*ther predecessors in the particular church of which they are mem* 
bers.f In the prayers of God's people, recorded in scripture, we find 
fthem often confessing the sins of their fathers. We have sinned, says 
-the church, with our fathers.\ For our sin, says Daniel, and for the 
iniquities of our fathers, Jerusalem and thy. people are become a re- 
proach to ail that are about us.\\ On occasion of the covenanting in 
Neheraiah's time, many sins of Israel were confessed, as having then 
great influence on the state of the church, though they had been com- 
mitted a thousand years before *— Whereas, the date of the first of 
the public sins of the church of Scotland, specified in die associate 
presbytery's acknowledgment, was not an hundred years before the 
framing of that acknowledgment. The view we took, in a former 
conversation, of these public evils, fs they are stated in the judicial 
testimony, leads us texonstder them as having great influence upon 
the conduct of the present generation. For example, the laxness, 
which now prevails with regard tv church communion, was begun 
among presbyterians, in the public resolutions, in the acceptance of 
indigencies, and other sinful compliances with the civil powers : the 
denial of the obligation of the covenants, entered into for the advance- 
ment of religion and reformation, was begun; first, in various back- 
sliding courses, contrary to these engagements \ and then, in the acts 
rescissory, declaring them treasonable. It is easy to trace the con- 
nexion of other public evils, mentioned in the presbytery's acknow- 
ledgment of sins, with various corruptions in the present day. No, 
length of time will free a church or nation from the guilt of such 

• Imp. Test page fgl. f ***• * XT »- *°- * Psal - til 6 ' '1 1D9m - ix l6 
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public evils, without a public acknowledgment of them* and Mtn£iia~ 
tion on account of them. The long neglect of these duties, instetad of 
lessening, increases the guilt 5 ana being persisted in, will provoke 
Jehovah to come out of nis place to inflict exemplary punishment, 
when the earth will disclose her Hood, and no more cover Jietf slain** 
The Lord brought ruin upon Jerusalem' by the Chaldeans, for What 
Manasseh had done an hundred years before that catastrophe* t- It is 
impious to represent such public evils as antiquated facts, as, on ac- 
count of their date, no more causes of (tad's wrath, he more* grounds 
of humiliation. According to this supposition, if God should visit 
the iniquity of our fathers upon the present generation, he would be 
dealing unjustly I It should be considered, that God punishes the 
tins of individuals, or lets them pass with impunity in the present 
life, as he sees proper for his own glory. It is chiefly in a future 
state that he will reckon with them in that capacity. But the case is 
otherwise with churches and nations. They have only a temporal 
existence. And therefore the honor of God, as the moral Governor 
of the world , requires that churches and nations, persisting obstinately 
in open impiety, should be punished in the present life. 

§ 54. Jltex. Mr. Willison says, that iii the oath and covenant of 
the associate presbytery, there are some things ambiguous, obscure 
and doubtful, which great numbers of the takers know not the mean- 
ing of; a^d so cannot swear in judgement and in righteousness: as, 
for instance, when they abjure independency and latitadinamn tenets: 
these are words very general, dark and dubious, to which the impose** 
•may affix any meaning they think proper.} 

Ruf. It would, no doubt, be a sufficient objection against the bond 
of the associate presbytery, if the term's, in which it is expressed, had 
no certain determinate sense. The end of an oath is to take away 
or prevent controversy : but such ambiguity would rather occasion it 
It appears, however, to have been the plainness and simplicity of the 
terms, used in the bond of the associate presbytery; that offended 
Mr. Willison and others. If, instead of independency and latitudi- 
nmrian tenets, the associate presbytery had only said, errors ttHh re- 
gard to church government, they would perhaps have escaped Mr. 
Willison's censure, which you have now recited f but the expression 
would have been much more general and indeterminate; according 
less with the faithfulness, which they studied, to God and to the souls 
of men, than the terms they have used. Wq find the word Indepen- 
dency, among other terms, denoting -erroneous schemes contrary to 
the purity of religion, in the acknowledgment of sins and the engage- 
ment to duties, with which the solemn league and covenant was re- 
newed in Scotland, in the year 1648,|| 

- Besides* the associate presbytery had shewn, in what sense they 
understood this term, in the following^wQrds of the introduction to 
their Declaration and Testimony: "They judged it necessary to 
" enter into a presbyterial association, not only for maintaining that 

•Iwi.xxvLSl. f 2 Kings xxiii. 26. * Imp, Test page 223. 

|| The words of that engagement are these: "The securing and preserving the pa- 
rt rity of religion against all error, heresy and schism, namely, Independency, Anabap- 
" tisro, An$nomianism, Arminianism and Erastianism, shall be studied and endeavoured 
"bym" 
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<*. seder among themselves, wtiich ig required by the word of Gad; but 
« also* to. distinguish themselves from those of the sectarian and inde- 
«* pendent way, who lodge the keys of government and discipline in 
" the whole community of the faithful." 

With regard to latitudinarian tenets, the presbytery have declared 
what they meant, when they, say, in the acknowledgment of sins, 
" That by these tenets, any particular form of church government is 
" denied to be of Divine institution ; and under a pretence of catholic 
«love, a scheme is laid for uniting parties of all denominations in 
" church communion, in a way destructive of any testimony for the 
« declarative glory of Immanuel, as Head and King of Zion, and for 
"the covenanted reformation of this church and land*" and when 
they sajjr, in another paragraph of the same acknowledgment, « That 
" by latitudinarian, independent and sectarian extremes, the unity of 
" the true catholic church is denied; the presbyterial order and go- 
" vernment, the only government which Christ has instituted in his 
" house, is. subverted; and the warrantabieness and great design of 
" confessions of faith and catechisms, as tests of soundness in the 
" faith, is overthrown, " . r ... . 

Meat. Mr. Willison adds, I am sure, there are man v valuable min- 
isters of Jesus Christ, and precious sons of Zion, whom Christ ho- 
nours and admits to near communion with himself, who will not ven- 
ture to swear such ari oath.* 

. Buf. And what then ? . Dees it necessarily follow, that the swearing 
of such an oath is sinful ? There are precious ministers and sons of 
Zion, who will not venture to subscribe the Westminster confession 
of faitk and the form of presbyterial church government. But it will 
not certainly follow, that the subscription of these subordinate stand- 
ards is sinful;, for there are no less precious ministers and sons of 
.Zion, who hold such a subscription, in the present state of the visible 
church, to' be their indispensable duty. The truth is, the most emi- 
nent men are to be followed no farther than they follow Christ 

§ 55. Meat. The associate presbytery have been greatly censured 
for their act, dated at Edinburgh, February 14th, 1744 ; in which they 
agree and determine, that the swearing of the foresaid covenant should 
be the term of ministerial communion with them; and likewise the 
term of christian communion to the people, with respect to their par- 
taking of the seals of God's covenant. A surprising act, indeed, ex- 
claims Mr. Willison. It is a term of the brethren's making; for 
which they have no warrant in God's word. It is a manifest usurpa- 
tion and encroachment upon the Headship of the King of Zion; and 
an infringement of that precious article of our creed, tke communion 

of ftOSttfc.t 

Raf. I shall read you the words of the presbytery's act. ^They 
" did agree, resolve and determine, that the renovation of the national 
"covenant of Scotland, and of the solemn league and covenant of the 
« three nations, in the manner now agreed upon and proposed by the 
" presbytery, shall be the term of ministerial communion with the 
« presbytery; and likewise of christian communion, in the admission 
« of people to sealing ordinances ; secluding therefrom, all opposers, 
« slignters and contemners of the said renovation of our covenants; 



* Imp. Test page 293. f Ibid P&S* 220 > 2 - 1 - 
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" or such as, after deliberate pains taken for their information,* wiffe 
"all due meekness and patience, shall be found, by the session or 
« superior judicatories, to which they are subject, to be neglecter* 
« and shifters of this important moral duty; or not to be, themselves? 
« in the due use of means, for light and satisfaction about it" 

Mr. Willison represents this as a term of the brethren's own mak- 
ing; for which they have no warrant in God's word. In order to 
prove this assertion, it would have been necessary to shew, with re* 
card to the matter or the manner of their covenanting, that it is some* 
thine not required in the word of God. 

With regard to the matter of their bond or covenant, as compre- 
hending a testimony against various public evils and grounds of God's 
controversy with the church and nation, Mr. Willison, indeed, con- 
demns several articles of the presbytery's acknowledgment of these 
evils ; but we have seen, that in doing so, he is neither consistent with 
the truth, nor with himself. And supposing such evils to have really 
taken place— nothing is more evident, than that the scripture requires 
us to mourn for them, and testify against them. Ministers ougnt to 
lift up their voice like a trumpet) and shew the professing people of 
God their transgressions. Those whom the Lord marks for safety in 
an evil day, are such as sigh and mourn for the abominations done in 
the midst of the land. It was the practice of the prophets under the 
Old Testament dispensation, and of Christ and his apostles under the 
New, to testify against the errors and corruptions that prevailed in 
their times. Their example, in this respect, is undoubtedly for our 
imitation. And here, it is necessary to observe, that such is the per- 
fection of the holy scriptures, that they are not more against the 
errors and corruptions ot the periods in which they were first written, 
than they are against those of every subsequent period. They no less 
require us to condemn the compliance of the ministers of the enures 
of Scotland with the acts of Parliament, concerning the oath of ab- 
juration, and concerning patronages, than to condemn the compliance 
of the ten tribes of Israel with Jeroboam's command to worship the 
calves of Dan and Bethel. They bind us to abhor the sin of the 
church of Scotland, in suffering the errors of Mr. Simson and Mr. 
Campbell to pass without due censure, as well as to abhor the iniquity 
of the church of Thyatira, in suffering the woman Jezebel to teach 
and seduce the Lord's servants. 

How absurd is it to charge ministers with making new terms of 
communion, for no other reason than this; that they make a just and 
necessary application of God's word, to various cases of error and 
corruption that take place in their own times ; and that tbey refuse to 
admit such persons to sealing ordinances as avow their obstinate at- 
tachment to opinions and practices which are just as contrary to the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ as those of Hymenus and Philetus, 
or of any other false teachers in the times of the apostles. It is most 
evident, that Mr. Willison has not pointed out any thipg in the matter 
of the associate presbytery's bond or acknowledgment of sins, that 
can, in the least degree, serve to support the charge he brings against 
them, of requiring terms of communion which Christ does not reouire 
in his word, or ot determining any thing to be sin or d^uty, which he 
had not made so. 
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Nor was there atiy thing in the manner of their covenanting^ which 
afforded Mr. Willison a pretence for this charge. He himself, as we 
have seen, has proved by various places of scripture, that public cove* 
Banting is a duty of the church under 1 the New Testament dispensa- 
tion* We cannot suppose, that Mr. Willison would object against 
the associate presbytery, because, in their covenanting, they proposed 
to renew the national covenant of Scotland, and the solemn league 
and covenant of the three nations; since he intimates, in his account 
of the settlement of religion, after the revolution by the accession of 
William, Prince of Orange, to the British throne, that it would have 
been desirable, that the obligation of these covenants had been then 
asserted, and that they had been then renewed. Nor could Mr. Wil- 
lison oppose the only rational way of renewing these covenants; that 
is, the renewing of them in a bond, like that of the associate presby- 
tery, in which tney adapted these covenant engagements to the pre- 
sent circumstances of the church : for he wishes that they had been 
renewed at the revolution, in the way of accommodation to the circum* 
stances of the church at that time.* So that it does not appear that any 
thing was meant by this term of communion, as stated by the associate 
presBytery, which Mr. Willison could consistently deny to be com- 
manded duty. Nor could there be any infringement of the communjoti 
of saints by secluding from sealing ordinances the opposers, the *Kght* 
ers and contemners of this commanded duty. By noing so, instead of 
usurping or incroaching upon the Headship of the King of Zion, they 
displayed a commendable zeal against such as were openly justifying 
the flagrant instances of usurpation and incroachment on his Headship, 
specified in the presbytery's declinature. Nor was their steal carried 
to any extreme. They declared, that much tenderness is to be used 
with the weakest of Christ's flock, who are lying open to light, and 
desiring to come forward to the discharge of their duty. Such are to 
be waited for, till they willingly offer themselves. None are to be 
excluded from sealing Ordinances, but such as are found, after delibe- 
rate pains have been taken for their information, with all due meek- 
ness and patience, to be neglecters of this important moral duty, and 
not to be seriously in the use of means for light and satisfaction on 
this point. 

Alex. The associate presbytery seem to be chargeable in this part 
of their act with inconsistency. They cadi the swearing of their new 
covenant an important moral duty $ and yet they pretend to dispense 
with the omission of it in some of their people for a time. 

Ruf. You have acknowledged public covenanting to be both a duty 
and a privilege; and yet you nave relinquished the practice of it, and 
have given up the prospect, for any thing that appears, of ever set- 
ting about it, or joining in it Is not this far more inconsistent than 
it was for the associate presbytery to exercise forbearance towards 
some of their people who, though they were not prepared to enter 
into the bond,, were neither opposing-this important moral duty, nor 
neglecting the due use of means for obtaining light and satisfaction 
about it 

* Imp. Tot page 59. 
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Some who believe public covenanting to be a moral duly, and to be 
seasonable at present, may be in doubt as to their personal fitness or 
preparation for entering into the bond. This seems to have been 
chiefly the case contemplated by the presbytery in the clause, you 
refer to, in their act The observation of due order, is indeed of 
great importance in the discharge of religious duties. For the neg- 
lect of such order, David acknowledged, that the Lord had made a 
breach upon his people, in the death of Uzzah. Those in Nehemiah's 
time, who joined in public covenanting, were such as had knowledge 
and understanding;* this qualification being necessary to a swearing, 
The Lord liveth, in truth, in righteousness, and in judgement. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the same qualifications are necessary to a right par- 
ticipation of the Lord's supper. But in order to the swearing and 
subscribing of a particular bond or covenant engagement, it is obvious, 
that persons ought to have a distinct understanding of the terms in 
which it is expressed ; and of every particular which it specifies, as 
well as of its general nature and design. 

Hence, the usual practice before mentioned, of intimating publicly 
the design of covenanting in any particular congregation a considera- 
ble time before its transaction, and of appointing various meetings of 
session for conversing with and receiving such as offer themselves to 
join in that work. Thus the associate presbytery was led to consider, 
that there might be some persons in their congregations, who would 
decline entering into the bond, on a particular occasion, for want of 
competent information; who were not slighters, or contemners of 
covenanting $ who adhered to the testimony in the hands of the pres- 
bytery; and, therefore, were not to be secluded from sealing ordi- 
nances. 

Alex. Mr. Willison observes farther, that the associate presbytery 
call their new oath and covenant, not a term, but the term of christian 
communion; as if it were the only qualification for admission re- 
quired, and as if it answered for the want o£ others. By this new 
act, let a man be ever so well qualified, according to the terms which 
Christ hath determined ; yet, if he has not freedom to go into this 
term, he must be excluded both from ministerial and christian com- 
munion. 

Euf. Mr. Willison ought to have said, qualified according to the 
other terms which Christ hath determined : for that covenanting is 
one of these terms, he could not deny, consistently with his own con« 
fession, that it is one of the things which Christ hath commanded 
us. And we have seen, that he has not pointed out one thing taught 
or inculcated by the associate presbytery, that is really different from 
what Christ taught and inculcated. And would notour Lord Jesua 
and his apostles have refused to admit persons to sealing ordinances, 
who were open opposers, slighters or contemners of any one thing; 
that Christ had really commanded, however well qualified they might 
be in other respects r 

With regard to the expression, the term of communion, while it is 
very unjustly and invidiously represented as implying, that the terms 
which Christ has determined were not so much observed by these roi- 
nipters, as this j it is but fair to read to you a passage, which contains 

9 Nehem.s; 
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Hie associate presbytery's reason why they use it in this act. u Thif 
M determination, the presbytery judge agreeable to the word of God, 
"to the principles of this church, and to the duty of the Lord's rem- 
" nant in these lands. They Consider it as a proper stand against the 
" grievous and growing course of defection, by the present generation 
" in these lands, from the truths, cause and institutions of Christ, 
" revealed in his holy word, and maintained in our reformation stand- 
ards; as also, against the dreadful prevalence of latitudinarian 
" principles, for uniting persons of all denominations in church com- 
" munion, to the overthrow of the government of Christ's house, and 
" to the manifest prejudice of all his precious truths. It is, in reality, 
" a proper and steadfast adherence to the unerring rule of faith and 
" manners, in opposition to the various deviations therefrom in our 
" day, that is by the said act made the term of communion ; and con- 
" sequently, no other term of communion is thereby imposed, than 
" what the alone Lord of the conscience has prescribed : while the 
« proposed renovation of our solemn covenants is to be considered, 
" not as one particular duty made the term of communion exclusively 
" of or preferably to others ; but as the general and seasonable form 
" of avouching all the principles and duties of our holy profession."* 
Besides, this act of the associate presbytery is not unprecedented 
in the church of Scotland : it is similar to the act of the commission 
of the general assembly, for the solemn receiving, swearing and sub- 
scribing the solemn league and covenant, passed at Edinburgh, in 
October 10th, 1643 : " Ordaining, that presbyteries should proceed 
« with the censures of the kirk against all such as should refuse or 
" shift to swear and subscribe the league and covenant, as enemies to 
"the preservation and propagation of religion." Censure is here 
denounced against opposers of public covenanting in much stronger 
terms than those used by the associate presbytery. Mr. Willison 
might then have represented this commission of the general assembly 
as no less chargeable, than the associate presbytery, with the crime of 
making other terms of church communion, than those made by Christ, 
and ot infringing the communion of saints. 

§ 56. Mex. It is granted, on all hands, that public covenanting is an 
occasional duty: it is not to be observed at stated times; but only as 
the cases and circumstances, to which it has a special relation, occur. 
Many think it is not seasonable at present, because the church is not 
persecuted by the civil magistrate. 

Ruf. The time of the church's distress is a proper time for public 
covenanting. But the church may be, and often is, in great distress 
from prevailing errors, offences and reproaches, when there is no per- 
secution by the civil magistrate. There was no persecution on ac- 
count of religion, by the civil governments in the renins of Asa, Heze* 
kiah, or Josiah, or in the time of Nehemiah ; and yet these were most 
remarkable times of public covenanting. If the time of persecution 
were the only proper season of public covenanting, we might sup* 
pose, that there would have been an example of it in the long perse* 
cuting reign of Manasseh. But there is no mention of it in the ac- 
count of his reign. 

* Display of the Secession Testimony, Vol. i. page S5$. 
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The truth is, it is not so proper to use it ad a mean against persecut- 
ion, or against the danger of losing religious or civil liberty ; as it is 
to use it against a remarkable prevalence of error and other corrup- 
tions, affecting the church 3s a spiritual society. It is more proper to 
use H in the latter case ; because every instance of public covenant- 
ing recorded in scripture, was levelled against idolatry and other 
«vils, in principle and practice, affecting the church as a spiritual so? 
ciety: and because it is an ordinance of religious worship; in the use 
of which we are to proceed on spiritual and evangelical principles. 
Whereas a bond, in which people should engage to defend their reli- 
gious and civil liberty, ought to be a political or civil one; in which 
peaceable citizens of different religious sentiments should be admitted 
to join. 

Alex. What reason have Seceders to hold, that public covenanting 
is reasonable at present? 

Ruf. They reckon, that the errors and corruptions, now prevailing 
in the visible church, require this peculiar solemnity of the christian 
profession; because those, mho have made a good profession of adher- 
ing to a faithful testimony against these errors and corruptions, are 
how under peculiar temptations to backsliding; and therefore, they 
are called to join in public covenanting, as a proper mean of promot- 
ing their steadfastness. Moses, exhorting the people of Israel to con T 
stancy in cleaving to the truths and ordinances of God, enjoined them 
to remember the c|ay, on which they stood before the Lord in Horeb.* 
Public covenanting is seasonable, when many are going back from the 
holy profession they have made ; as it is of the same nature with that 
solemn and explicit profession of faith in Jesus Christ, which he called 
the twelve apostles to make, when many of his disciples went back • 
and walked no more with him. Then said Jesus to the twelve, Witt 
ye also go away? Then Simon Peter answered Aim, Lord to whotn 
$haU we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life; and we believa 
and are sure, that thou art the Christy the /Son of the living God.f 

Public covenanting is seasonable, when jealousies and misunder- 
standings prevail among professors ; as it is an appointed means of 
removing them, and of promoting mutual confidence. Public cove- 
nanting is similar to the explanation, which the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and the half tribe of M^nasseh gave to the other tribes, on the 
occasion of their building an altar at Jordan.^ 

It is to be used as a seasonable means for the conviction of the 
opposers of a necessary testimony, exhibited for the doctrine and or- 
der of the church of Christ. After we have dealt with these opposers, 
by reasoning, warning, reproving; we are also to use this farther mean 
01 declaring pur joint adherence to that testimony with the solemnity 
of an oath. So our Lord Jesus, having labored to reclaim the Jews 
from their unbelief, by his doctrine, his miracles, his example, closed 
his ministry with a sworn declaration, of his Divinity. The high 
priest said unto him , 1 adjure thee by the living Qod 9 that thou tell 
us, whether thou be the Christy the Son of God. And Jesus said 9 
I am.\\ 

• Dent iy. 9, 1Q. f J<* n 0- *T> 68 > 69. * Josh. x*ji. 21—29. 
ft Matth xxvL 63, 64— and Mark xw. 61, 62. 
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Again, it is observed, that the present time is a proper season for 
public covenanting; because the obligation of the solemn covenant 
engagements of our forefathers is, in a great measure, forgotten ; and 
such covenanting is a proper mean of reviving the sense of that obli- 
gation; for when we engage in public covenanting, to walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, we acknowledge, not 
only the primary obligation we are under to do so from the Divine 
law, but also, the secondary, from the^covenanting of our fathers. 

It may be added, that Seceders reckon the present time to be a 
proper season for public covenanting ; because it is a time in which 
they must expect to suffer reproach for a faithful adherence to the 
principles of our covenanted reformation. This cause is every where 
treated with such contempt, as must be distressing to those who know 
it to be the cause of God and truth. They experience what the, 
Psalmist felt, when he said, As with a sword in my bones, mine ene- 
mies reproach me ; while they say daily to me, Where is thy God?* 
It is a time of distress, on account of God's judgements. We are un- 
der manifold spiritual judgements. The Lord is hiding his face and 
withdrawing from us. And awful temporal judgement! are likely to 
follow. Our distress, therefore, may induce us} as the distress of the 
Jews, in Nehemiah's time, induced them to make a sure covenant. We 
should essay to turn to the Lord in the way of public covenanting, as 
good Josiah did, and caused the people of Judah to do, when he was 
under distressing apprehensions of the great wrath of God, about to be 
poured out upon them ; because their fathers had not kept the word 
4>f the Lord.} 

$ 57. Alex. Since the obligation of covenant engagements is dis- 
puted, might not covenanting be practised by a particular church, 
without any express reference tg, the covenant engagements which 
have been entered into by their fathers? The covenanting of the 
Israelites is constantly said to be the making of a covenant, or the 
entering into it: it is never once called the renewing of a former 
covenant. 

Buf. There are three things that necessarily belong to public cove- 
nanting, namely, the acknowledgment which the covenanters make 
j>f God's relation to them as their God, their confession of sin, and 
their engagement to duties. In each of these particulars, as they are 
found in the several instances of public covenanting, recorded in the 
history of Israel, after their covenanting at Horeb, we may observe a 
reference to former covenant engagements. First, the covenant they 
entered into was called the covenant of God, the God of their fathers, 
£ Chron. xxxiv. 32; and they entered into covenant with the Lord, 
as the God of Israel, 2 Chron. xxix. 10; as having been Jong before 
known to be*their God, and acknowledged as such, in the former co- 
venant transactions of their fathers, in which they avouched the Lord 
. to be their God, and themselves to be his people, Deut. xxvi. 17-— 
2 Chron. xv. 12. Secondly, they confessed their sins, as breaches 
of their former covenant engagements. When Ezra directs the peo- 
ple to make a covenant with their God, he exhorts them to make eon- 
fession to him, as the Lord God of their fathers, Ezra x. 11. We 
have rebelled/ say they, referring to the allegiance formerly sworn to 

• Psal. xlil 10. f Nehei*. ix. 38—2 Chron. xxxiy. 21, SI,* 32* 
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God; Why do we deal treacherously, byprofaning the covenant <f 
our fathers? Dan. ix. 5— Mai. ii. 10. Thirdly, the duties they en- 
gaged to, were considered as incumbent on them, not only by the pri- 
mary obligation of God's law, but also, by the secondary obligation of 
their former covenant engagements. So, in the account of the cove- 
nanting in Josiah's reign, it is said of the inhabitant^ of Jerusalem, 
that they did according to the covenant of God, the God of their 
fathers;* that is according to the covenant into which their fathers 
entered : and what they did according to that covenant, was undoubt- 
edly what they had engaged to do in their own act of covenanting; 
It is plain, therefore, that the repeated covenanting of the Jews, as it 
included these three particulars, was a real renewing of theii* former 
solemn covenant engagements: and hence we justly call it so; as 
our translators have not scrupled to do so in the contents of some 
chapters, Joshua xxiv. and 2 Chron. xxxiv. and on supposition, that a 
particular church is under the obligation of covenant engagements 
that have been formerly entered into, it is the indispensable duty of 
that church, to recognise in her public covenanting, her former cove- 
nant engagementsi the Lord reproves her sin, and therefore, she 
ought to confess it, not only as a breach of his law, but also, as a 
breach pf covenant : the Lord requires the practice of duty ; and 
therefore, the church ought to promise and engage te practise it, not 
anly as what his law requires, but as what his church and people have 
promised to him. Our public covenanting would not be agreeable to 
the word of God, if it aid not include an engagement to make con- 
science of walking answerably to the obligation of pur former profes- 
sion of being the Lord's, and of our former engagements to serve him. 
Hence it cannot well be denied, that there is a real impiety in attempt* 
ins to exclude from the public covenanting of a particular church, a 
reference to the obligation of the covenant engagements she has for- 
merly come under. 

\Alex. Seceders, in their public covenanting, engage to bear witness 
against the errors and corruptions of others. But the matter of Is- 
rael's covenant, was only a reformation from their own sins, and the 
future practice of their own duty. 

Ruf. It is true, that much of the associate presbytery's acknow* 
ledgment of sins is taken up with an enumeration of public sins, after 
the example of the acknowledgment of sins in the ninth chapter of 
Nehemiah. The very design of public covenanting is, that the cove- 
nanters may appear on the Lord's side, against all the public evils of 
those among whom they live. It is a way in which God has appointed 
such as desire to be found faithful in their generation, to make a stand 
against prevailing corruption, and to promote reformation among 
others, as well as among themselves. Public covenanting, without 
reference to public sins, and to public and general reformation, is 
therefore a contradiction in terms. The people of Israel, in their 
covenanting, appeared as witnesses for God, not only against cor- 
ruptions among themselves, but also, against the idolatry of the na- 
tions around them. They appeared as a people, redeemed from the 
nations, and their gods; as a people, of whom the Lord said, Ye are 
my witnesses, that I am Gforf.f " 

* 2 Chrcfn. xxxir. si. f 2 Sam. vii. 25. Isai. xiin. 1% 
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The public eovenanting of those, who are in a state of secession 
from some particular church or churches, on account of obstinacy in 
corruption, would be absurd and unscriptural, if it were without any 
acknowledgment of that corruption, or without any engagement to 
contend and testify against it. For it would be a criminal partiality 
indeed, in a people's confession of sins and engagement against them, 
as grounds erf God's controversy with the present generation, to omit 
those corruptions which they have judged to be so great, as to warrant 




God. But no candid reader of the associate presbytery's acknow- 
ledgment of sins and engagement to duties, will charge them with any 
wilful omission on this head. 

§ 58. Alex. I have only one thing more to offer, before we conclude 
this conversation ; which is, that people are too apt to think, as Mr. 
Marshal, in his Gospel Mystery of Sanctificatiap, observes, that they 
will bring themselves to good by vows and promises, as if the strength 
of their own law could do it, when the strength of God's law doth it 
not. Was there no ground to suspect that the associate presbytery, 
by insisting so much on public covenanting, might encourage people 
to entertain such a vain and delusive imagination. 

Muf. In the passage, which you have quoted from Mr. Marshal's 
excellent treatise, he warns us not to trust in die act of vowing, as if 
it had, in itself, any power of producing in us what is spiritually good; 
or any worth, on account of which we nave ground to expect supplies 
of mice from God. But this caution is not more necessary in vowing 
to God, than in the use of other means; for we are not to rest on 
means, as if they, of themselves, could afford us any help or strength ; 
but we are to rest only on God, who appointed us to use them ; ex- 
pecting the spiritual benefit from himself alone, as the God of all 
grace, for the sake of the righteousness of Jesus Christ. * 

The associate presbytery was remarkably careful to caution people 
against the'abuse of vows in a self-righteous way. To this purpose, 
I shall read a passage concerning personal covenanting, out of a trea- 
tise written by one of the members of this presbytery. «' If personal 
« covenanting," says he, " be set about, in the case of a troubled con- 
" science, as a mean of getting it pacified, under an apprehension of 
" peace and acceptance with God— yea, as a mean of obtaining a sav* 
" mg interest in Christ; let this be done in ever so evangelic like a 
" manner, it is but some sort of an attempt to repair the breach of the 
" covenant of works ; a going about, however speciously, to establish 
" the person's own righteousness, a seeking righteousness, as it were, 
" by the works of the law. For still, the person will have some res- 
" pect to his own covenant, and to his felt attainment, as to proper 
" exercise in making it; as the immediate ground of that settlement, 
« which his soul is brought into, about his saving interest in God's co- 
* venant of grace. Then only is personal covenanting rightly man- 
" aged, when a person is thereby devoting himself to the Lord as his 
« God ; with his conscience purged from guilt, and pacified by faith's 
" application of the blood of Christ; his soul being at rest in God, ao 
cording to the new covenant, about all his spiritual and everlasting 
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"concerns; and his heart under a sweet constraint of Christ's be«* 
« lieved love to him ; with a fire of love and gratitude in his heart to 
« Christ, taking effect in a gracious engagement for living unto him* 
" Personal covenanting may, perhaps, be reduced to pourings out of 
« the heart before God in prayer."* 

What the associate presbytery have stated, concerning the connex- 
ion between God's covenant of grace and our covenant of duties, and 
concerning the influence which the one has on the other, is highly 
proper for guarding people against a legal manner of covenanting. 
Allow me to read some passages of it; " The covenant of grace/' 
say they, " which is made with and stands fast in Christ our glorious 
« Head, lays us under much further obligation to duty and service, 
" than the covenant of works, even while it stood in the first Adam* 
« And our obligation to vow and pay our vows, to covenant and per- 
" form or keep our covenants of duty and service to God in Christ, 
" is yet more strengthened and furthered, by our being under a fuller 
" and clearer dispensation of the covenant of grace, San that which 
« those who lived under the Old Testament had." 

" The influence, which the covenant of grace has upon our cove- 
" nants of duty, appears especially by considering the promise of 
" the former. The promise of the covenant of grace, as it is set 
"forth to us in the gospel, is a promise of all grace, habitual and 
" actual $ of grace for performing every duty required in the precept 
" of the law ; a promise of the Spirit, in the plentiful effusion thereof, 
" to make us fruitful in holiness; a promise of strength to walk and 
« run in the way of the Lord ; a promise of recovery, in the case of 
" failures and decays ; and a promise of perseverance unto the end, 
« in a course of gospel obedience. And as we cannot set about vow* 
" ing or resolving to perform any duty commanded in the law, with* 
" oftt the grace promised in the gospel $ so this grace is to be appre- 
« hended and depended on, as the great encouragement to vow and 
ft resolve upon obedience. 9 ' 

" The influence, which the covenant of grace has on our covenant 
" of duty, is to be considered with respect to the authority enjoining 
« obedience, and calling us to devote ourselves and our service to the 
" Lord. Though this authority is originally the same that enjoined 
* obedience upon man in the first covenant; yet it appears to us 
« more amiable, bv its being the authority of God in Christ, recon- 
" citing the world to himself. While God is related to us as our 
"God and Redeemer, we are laid under the strongest obligations to 
« duty and obedience, according to the import of the preface to the 
« ten commandments.' 5 

« In fine, the influence, which the covenant of grace has on our 
" covenant of duty, is to be considered with respect to the furniture 
" we have in our new covenant Head, the Lord Jesus Christ. Hav- 
" ing in him righteousness for acceptance, and strength for assistance 
" in every duty, and particularly in vowing obedience to him ;t the 
" Spirit of grace being above measure in our glorious Head, for our 
« use and behoof; we are called to be strong in the grace that is in 
"Christ Jesus, for by him strengthening us, we can do all things4 

* Mr. Gib'a Sacred Contemplations, pages 91, 9ft, f Jam. xlir. 3, 4> $. 

* 3 Tiro. ii. 1. Philip, iv. 1A 
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& This furniture we have always in him, as our new covenant Head ; 
"and we have always access to the benefit of it, by faith; the lan- 
" guage of which is, Surely 9 in the Lord, have I righteousness and 
« strength.* And as, without this faith, it is impossible to please 
" God, by any doing or service; so, by this faith, we are in case to 
« please God, and serve him spiritually and acceptably. There is 
« no comparison between the furniture we once had, in the first 
" Adam, ana this furniture we have in Christ; which is no less than 
" all the fulness of the Godhead, dwelling in him ; so as we also are 
"complete in him; according to his promise, My grace is sufficient 
"for thee; for my strength is made perfect in weakness. t As, 
" therefore, we are called to work out our salvation with fear and 
" trembling; because it is God who worketh in us, both to- will and 
" to do of iris good pleasure ; and as we are to sanctify ourselves, 
" because he is the Lord who sanctifies us.J: So we may set about 
" the great work of covenanting to serve and obey him, with humble 
« confidence, in the faith of this new covenant furniture, which we 
« have in Jesus Christ ; saying, We will go in the strength of the 
<< Lord Qodi—We will make mention of thy righteousness, even of 
" thine only^ 



DIALOGUE V, 

The difference between the Seceders and those called the Reformed Body, on the head 
of the civil magistrate-Arguments oied by the associate presbytery, in support of 

their doctrine on this head.....Pleas of the Reformed Body fer their opposite opinion 

The practice of the Reformed Body, in taking benefit of the present government and 
paying taxes to it, inconsistent with their professed opinion concerning that govern - 
ment....The principles of Seceders greatly misrepresented in a late publication pf 
that body The occasion of' the controversy about the religious clause of some bur- 
gess oaths.....The decision of the synod concerning that clause The justice of that 

decisk>n..w.That decision, in the circumstances of the synod at that time, necessary..... 
Of the question, whether this decision should be a term of communion— and of the 
manner in whieh that question was carried in die affirmative..... The majority of the 
acting members of the synod, at the rupture, shewn to have been on the side of the 
decision.....Objections against the conduct of the defenders of the said decision, oon- 
ndered.....ThoughU on the censures passed on the opposers of the said deciskm.....The 
consequences of this controversy. 

, • 

One day, as Alexander and Rufus were taking a walk near a flock 
of sheep, they observed two rams butting one another with apparent 
fierceness. See, said Alexander, the hostility between these ani- 
mals, which are naturally mild and harmless. This occurrence puts 
me in mind of the animosities of christians; who, as they profess to 
be Christ's sheep, ought to be meek and lowly in heart, and in $)1 

•Isai.xtv. 24. tJ ohni - 16 - 1 Corinth, xu. 9. 

* Philip, ii. 12, 13. Levit xx. 7, 8. \ Psal. lxxa. 16. 
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their deportment. How deplorable is it, that religion, which is de- 
signed to promote mutual love, should be an occasion of variance and 
contention ! In this respect, the associate presbytery and their fol- 
lowers seem to be even more blameable than christians of other de- 
nominations. I can scarcely perceive a shade of difference between 
their profession and that of the people who, in this country, are called 
Covenanters ; and yet, I am tola, some of the opinions pf these people 
were opposed by the associate presbytery. 

Ruf. With regard to your general remark about the disputes among 
christians, I still think, as I observed before, that great injustice may- 
be done to the parties in a religious controversy, by a slight and care- 
less notice of them, as if both were alike blameable. This ought not 
to be admitted in any particular case, without accurate examination* 
Impartial inquiry will almost always discover more prejudice, more 
misrepresentation, more evasion, more abuse of worus on one side, 
than on the other. The attempt to maintain and propagate tenets 
contrary to the word of God, and to Hie scriptural profession of his 
church, is undoubtedly the work of Satan, for seducing the people of 
God, and for causing divisions and offences. Hence, however much 
we ought to lament the religious disputes among christians, we ought 
still more to lament the obstinate attachment to error and corruption, 
which began, and which continues such disputes. The sowers of 
error, are the sowers of discord among brethren. Hence, it is an 
important duty of church members, and especially of ministers, to 
make a firm and undaunted opposition to the propagation of error. 
It is not uncommon, indeed, to hear what is spoken or written for 
the refutation of error represented as contemptible, and reproached 
as the turbulent effusion of anger ; as nothing better, if not worse, 
than the most wretched sophistry, employed on the contrary side. 
Hence, in the present day, many seem to be persuaded, that in dis- 
putes concerning the doctrines or the christian religion, speaking; the 
truth is as contrary to christian love and amity, as speaking raise- 
hood. But the apostle Paul intimates the absurdity of such a sup- 
position, when he asks the Galatians, Am I become your enemy, be- 
cause I tell you the truth ? This interrogation implies a strong af- 
firmation to this purpose : That no minister or other church member 
ought to be accounted malevolent or unfriendly to any, because he 
declares the truths of God's word, states the reasons by which they 
are established, and refutes contrary opinions. The associate pres- 
bytery endeavoured to do so, in the declaration they gave of their 
principles. The consequence was, that some were offended at one 
part of that declaration ; and others at another part of it But it 
may be justly asked, ought the members of that presbytery to have 
been accounted enemies to any, because they told them the truth ? 
By no means. 

§ 59. They who, jou say, are called in this country Covenanters, 
have assumed the title of the Reformed Presbyterian church. They 
are considered as adhering to the way of the Old Dissenters in Scot- 
land, who, after the revolution in the year 1688, disowned the British 
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government, and refused subjection to it, even in its lawful com- 
mands.* The principle on which this refusal proceeded was, that a 
due measure of scriptural qualifications is necessary to the being of «a 
lawful magistrate. In a new statement of their principles,! we have 
this propmtita : " That, in nations in which the light of the gos- 
" pel has been generally diffused, the infidelity of the rulers, though 
« set up and maintained as such ay the will of the body politic to 
" which they belong, makes void their authority." It may be ob- 
served, that this proposition, though it is agreeable to the scheme of 
these people, does not express it adequately; for it is obvious, that 
infidelity* as it means a professed rejection of Christianity, is only one 
of the many evils, which, according to their scheme, make void the 
authority of civil rulers. 

Mtx. How do the associate presbytery state their doctrine on this 
head. 

Ruf. They grant, that we ought not to own the authority of mere 
usurpers or habitual tyrants, even in their lawful commands. Mere 
usurpers can have no lawful authority: but if any such acquire the 
consent of the people, whether expressed or tacit, as was the case of 
Cesar with the Jewish people ; they then cease to be mere usurpers; 
and are invested with authority, to which God commands subjection 
and obedience in matters lawful. With regard to a habitual tyrant, 
or one who ceases to rule by just laws, and who is engaged in war 
against the lives, or in overthrowing the civil and religious liberties of 
the nation; as was the case in Scotland before the Revolution; it 
cannot be supposed, that such a person has any real consent of the 
nation to rule, or any lawful authority. However quietly one may 
be obliged to live under mere usurpers or habitual tyrants ; yet there 
should lie no acknowledgment of tneir authority, as binding upon the 
conscience. The party, with whom the associate presbytery dealt, 
did not charge the British government, nor do their followers in this 
country charge the government of the United States, with usurpation 
or habitual tyranny; and therefore, these cases do not belong to the 
matter in question. 

It is farther to be observed, that the associate presbytery always 
suppose the person, whom they consider as a lawful magistrate, to be 
in the actual possession of those necessary and natural abilities which 
are common among men ; and to have some competent measure of 
those moral and acquired qualifications which they ought to have ; 
and to be performing those duties, which are incumbent on them, at 
least, in some useful and continued degree : all this being implied in 
the essential notion of magistrates, in the language of the scripture, 
and of every people. The principle of the associate presbytery con- 
cerning subjection and obedience to the civil magistrate, is consistent 
with the whole duty of his office, according to the word of God and 
the covenants, national and solemn league ; with a testimony against 
whatever is defective or corrupt in the civil constitution or adminis- 

9 This is carefully to be attended to, as the precise point in dispute between the Sece- 
ders and those called Covenanters, what constitutes the being of a magistrate, to whom 
obedience or subjection in his lawful commands is due I The necessity of an eminent 
measure of scriptural qualifications to his T»sU-being t is not disputed. a 

f Entitled, Reformation Principles, exhibited on the head of the civil magistrate. 
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tration $ and with the lawful endeavours of the people, in their several 
capacities, to have magistrates reformed according; to the word of 
God. It is also consistent with our refusing to obey the unlawful 
commands of rulers; and with any self-defence that is necessary, 
lawful and expedient, according to the word of God and right reason; 
such as our worthy ancestors attempted at Bothwell and Pentland. 
" There is no manner of inconsistency," says the presbytery, " be- 
" tween people's standing on their defence, against particular injuries 
" offered by a magistrate, and their acknowledging his authority in 
" lawful commands." Hampden refused to par the tax called ship- 
money, while he owned Oharles the first to be his lawful sovereign. 

In short, the associate presbytery maintain, that as there is a pre- 
cept in the law. of God, authorising people to choose magistrates or 
rulers over them ; so, wherever they are led, in the course of Provi- 
dence, to invest a person with a right to rule over tbem, that person, 
while he continues to be countenanced by the majority of a nation, 
and while his administration is such as has now been described, is not 
only a providential,ai>ut also a preceptive magistrate; or one invested 
with the office of ruling, in that very way which the precept, or God, 
in the precept, enjoins. Hence, they rejected the opinion expressed 
in these words of the Testimony of the Reformed Presbytery, " That 
" a due measure of those qualifications which God requires in his 
" word, is essentially necessary to the constitution of lawful authority 
" over a christian people."* If by a due measure of scriptural quali- 
fications, were meant such, conformity to the precepts of scripture, as 
is attainable in the present state ; it is granted, that in this sense, it 
is the duty of persons of every description, rulers and ruled, to en- 
deavour to attain a due measure of such qualifications. And no devi- 
ation from this rule, with which any civil government or its officers 
are justly chargeable, is to be defended. But the reformed presby- 
tery held, that a due measure of scriptural qualifications is so essen- 
tial to the being of a magistrate among a christian people, that no one 
Nvho wants that due measure is to be owned as a lawful magistrate, or 
to be submitted to in his lawful commands, for conscience sake. This 
is the tenet which the associate presbytery have opposed. 

$ 60. Alex. How have they opposed it? 

Ruf. They have shewn, that magistracy, being an ordinance of the 
law of nature, what is essential to its being, or what constitutes a 
lawful magistrate, is the same among heathens and christians. The 
moral law, so far as it is revealed by the light of nature, is the same 
law which is revealed more perfectly in the scripture; and therefore, 
whatever truly constitutes one a magistrate according to that law, as 
made known to heathens, must constitute him a magistrate according 
to the same law, as made known to christians.! 

* Testimony of the Reformed Presbytery, page 192. 

f Christianity, says Mr. Rutherford, does not make any one a kfng over christians : 
for then he would not be a king over christians, so long as he wanted Christianity ; which 
is false : for the primitive christians acknowledged the heathen emperors. The Jews 
were to obey Nebuchadnezzar and other heathen kings. Paul exhorts christians to be 
subject to every power, Rom. xiii. 1, 2—1- Tim, ii. 1, 2, 3. We abhor the popish dethron- 
ing of kings, when they turn heretics, And leave off being members of the christian church. 

Due Right of Presbytery, page 393. 
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They have shewn, that if infidelity or the want of a due measure of 
scriptural qualifications be 'allowed to be sufficient to annul the rela- 
tion between a magistrate and his people; then, it will be found suf- 
ficient to annul other relations founded in the law of nature, such 
as those between a husband and his wife, between a parent and his 
children, between a master and his servant. By this scheme, persons 
may be led to refuse to own their relations on this pretence, that they 
want a due measure of scriptural qualifications ; and servants may 
decline to obey their frowara masters; though the Spirit of God says, 
Servants, be subject to your masters with alt fear, not only to the good 
and gentle $ but also to the fro/ward.* 

They have shewn, that the opinion in question is contrary to the 
precepts of the holy scriptures. To this purpose they quote Prov. 
xxiv. £1, My mm, fear thou the Lord and the kins, and meddle not 
with them that are given to change. As the fear of the Lord, in the 
style of the scripture, signifies not only an inward disposition of mind, 
tout all those external duties which we owe to him ; so the fear of kings 
or magistrates must also denote all those external duties which we 
<rwe to them ; such as owning their authority and paying taxes. What 
are the kings, whom God's people ate thus commanded to fear ? Cer- 
tainly any whom the body of the nation acknowledge to be their ru- 
lers or magistrates, and while they are so acknowledged. For, with 
regard to the Jews, it cannot be denied, that the authority of their 
wicked kings, while the body of the nation were really consenting 
thereto, continued valid; so that particular subjects were bound in 
conscience to submit to their lawful commands. Their civil au- 
thority, having its rise in the consent of the people, according to 
the indispensable law of nature, was not subverted by the apostacy 
of the people from the true religion, or by the deficiency of the 
kings themselves with regard to scriptural qualifications. On the 
same principle, the Jewish people were bound to fear those whom 
other kingdoms acknowledged as kings, when sorarning in their do- 
minions. He who is Mediator, though not as Mediator, but as God, 
says of himself; By me kings reign, and princes decree justice, even 
mm the judges of the earthy ' These words declare the legitimacy as 
well as the existence of the office and authority of kings and judges, 
Hot only in Israel, but in the nations of the world in general. Hence 
it appears, thatlhe Jews were equally obliged, by^tnis precept, viz. 
Fear the Lord and the king, when sojourning in other kingdoms, to 
fear whatever kings were acknowledged as such by these other king- 
doms. Accordingly, long afterward, this precept was repeated, as 
Applicable to their case, while they were scattered through the coun- 
tries of such kings. % 

In short, this text plainly teaches, that the Lord's people ought to 
fear all kings, who are acknowledged as such by the several king- 
doms to whieh they belong; as there is no exception made here, or 
in any other place of scripture. All the duty of persons under the 
worst of these kings or rulers is sufficiently comprehended in this 
command. For it binds persons to acknowledge the rulers in any 
lawful exercise of their authority, while it is acknowledged bv their 
people; and, at the same time, in the fear of the Lord, to testify and 

* 1 Pet ii. 18. f p ™r. viii. 15, 16.. t 1 Pet. ii. J7. 
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contend against their corruption*, and to endeavour the reformation 
of the government. So that by the subjection here commanded, per- 
sons can never be involved in the public corruptions. 

Another precept, which the associate presbytery consider as con- 
trary to the opinion in question, is, Ecclesiastes x. 4, If the spirit of 
the rtder rise up against thee, leave not thy place, for yielding pact- 
fieth great offences. Here we are plainly taught, that upon the sup- 
position that a ruler is so corrupt as, without any just cause, to dis- 
countenance, discourage or distress the subject, upon personal or reli- 
gious accounts, the subject must not repay evil for evil $ but, while he 
is bound to use lawful endeavours for self-preservation, for vindicat- 
ing his innocency and the cause for which he suffers, and for having 
government reformed; he must, at the same time, continue in sub- 
jection and obedience to the ruler in lawful matters, as long as the 
civil state continues to acknowledge him. The direction here riven 
to the subject, not to leave his place, but to yield, must signify his 
continuing in the business and duty of the subject; for such is the 
yielding which is a proper mean for convincing the ruler of his error, 
and for extinguishing his offence. 

The third precept which the presbytery produce in opposition to 
the opinion of those whom you call Covenanters, is our Lord's answer 
to the insidious question of the spies sent to him by the pharisees— 
Luke xx. 25, Bender therefore unto Cesar the things which are Ce* 
ear's, and unto God the things which are Qod?s. The people, con- 
cerning whose subjection to a certain ruler the question was proposed, 
were not Gentiles, or such as had never been reformed; but the Jews, 
* people in covenant with God, whom the Lord had chosen to be a 
peculiar people to himself. Their ruler, at this time, was Cesar, a 
heathen, acknowledged by them as their king.* The question, Is it 
lawful for us to give tribute to Cesar, or not, was intended to insnare 
oar Saviour, by inducing him to give such an answer as would either 
expose him to the^enalty of the Roman law, by disowning Cesar's 
title; or to the resentment of the Jewish people, by owning his title 
in such a manner as would be contrary to the liberty and privileges 
which they still claimed. But they were disappointed in their ex- 
pectations: for, in his answer, he acknowledged Cesar's title; and 
by adding, at the same time, the command of rendering unto God the 
the things which are God's, he declared the regard due to God in his 
Being and institutions. Thus, they could not take hold of his words 
before the people : they could not find him chargeable with teaching 
what was contrary to any law, civil or ecclesiastic. They marvel- 
led at his answer. It was an admirable display of Divine wisdom. 
Some have supposed, that in this answer, our Lord shifts the question, 
and leaves Cesar's title undetermined. Our Lord might indeed have 
lawfully refused to answer their captious question, had he seen meet; 
but, to impute a shifting or equivocal answer to him, is to reproach 
and blaspheme hira.f Tor Cesar either had, or had not, a just title. 

* John xix. 15. 

f It has been said, that oar Saviour declined answering a question respecting sin and 
duty, on other occasions; as in the ease of his own authority, Af ark xi. 27—33; in the 
ease of the woman taken in adulter?, John viii. 4—12 j and in that of the division of an 
inheritance, Luke xii. 13i 
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If he had not a just title ; then, an evasive answer would have at least 
dissembled and palliated sin, instead of tending to reclaim from it: 
if he had, such an answer would have dissembled and dishonored 
truth, instead of declaring and recommending it. Besides, while the 
answer plainly bears the form of a command, it must be most dis- 
honoring to the Lord Christ, to ascribe to him an ambiguous and shifts 
ing command, a command which binds to nothing. Indeed, if we 
allow Ambiguity in one of the clauses of this command, we must allow 
it in both: for it asserts both God's right, and Cesar's in the same 
terms : and how absurd is it to represent our Saviour, as declining 
in this answer to assert the prerogatives of his Father ! The word 
therefore, requires the command to be understood as an inference 
from what had been immediately before confessed, that the money, 
which they allowed to be current amone them, bore Cesar's image and 
superscription. The native inference from this fact is, that Cesar was 
actually, and by the tacit consent of the Jews, their chief ruler; and 
therefore, that they owed him tribute. 

A fourth precept to the same purpose is, that which the apostle 
Paul delivers in the first seven verses of the thirteenth chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans. It is essential to all the books of scripture, 
that every part of them was necessary, with respect to the duty 
and interest of men, at the very time when they were first writ* 
ten, as well as in after ages. It would be a reflexion on the wisdom 
of God to say, that he had ever made a revelation which was of no 
use at the time when it was made. But of what use could this 
command concerning subjection to the higher powers, be to the Ro- 
mans, if it was not to be applied to themselves with reference to the 

But it may be observed, with regard to the woman taken in adultery, and the division 
of an inheritance between a man and his brother, that our Lord declined determining 
these cases, as what properly belonged to the civil magistrate :— Whereas, the question 
concerning the lawfulness of giving tribute to Cesar, was an important case of conscience, 
which it belonged to his office, as the great Prophet and Teacher of his church, to 
determine. As to the question concerning his own authority, his appeal to John the 
Baptist's testimony concerning his person and office, was a sufficient determination of it, 
though he did not give the formal answer to these designing men, but left it to be inferred 
from their own consciences. But as to the question, whether it was lawful to give tribute 
to Cesar, to say that our Lord's answer, connected, as it was, with the acknowledgment 
of those who proposed the question, did not determine it in the affirmative, is to say, at 
least, that his words, on this occasion, do not give that instruction, which every circum- 
stance of the text concurs in suggesting, that he did give. It has been said, that Christ's 
commanding tribute to be paid to Cesar, unless he commanded it. to be paid as a tessara 
or token of loyalty, no more proves the morality of Cesar's right, than his allowing a 
person to give a part of his property to a robber, whose superior physical power was 
manifest, in order to save the person's life, or the remainder of his property. But there 
was certainly a difference between Cesar's claim, and that of the robber; as the former 
was made under the consideration of a lawful debt, due to a legitimate ruler: — Whereas, 
the latter is supposed to be made op no other ground than that of superior physical power. 
When there are two evils, to one of which a person must submit, if both be physical, he 
is to choose the least; but no moral evil is ever to be chosen or submitted to. The act, 
however, of paying tribute to any civil government, by a person who considers it as an 
unlawful government, is a moral evil. For when a civil government demands tribute 
under the notion of a just right, the payment of it, being in its nature a voluntary act, 
it an acknowledgment of that right; and consequently, of the legitimacy of the govern- 
ment : while it is only the legitimacy of a government that makes it lawful to pay tribute 
to it. A person, therefore, who regards the party requiring tribute as an immoral govern- 
ment, can no more warrantably pay tribute to such a government, than a person, according 
to the apostle, could warrantably eat what was set before him, after it was told him that 
it was a sacrifice to idols, 1 Corinth, x. 8*. 
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rulers then in being ? Surely, it would hare been needless for the 
apostle to deliver a rule, with pathetic expostulations concerning the 
necessity and importance of it, to persons who had no interest m it} 
no opportunity or warrant to put it in practice. Nay, on supposition 
that it was sinful to own the civil rulers who were then acknowledged 
by the Romans, or to obey them in their lawful commands for con- 
science sake, the apostle's manner of writing in this passage, tended 
to insnare the christians to whom he wrote. For, wbile he- presses 
them to be subject to the higher powers, he no where gives them the 
least hint that they ought not to apply his words to their own case, 
with regard to the magistrates then exercising their office in Rome* 
The truth is, they could not avoid making such an application of thi» 
passage. The apostle puts it beyond au doubt, that, by the higher 
powers, he means persons in power. For when he gives the reason 
why the christians, to whom he wrote, were to be subject to these 
higher powers, he calls them rulers and God's ministers; and, speak- 
ing individually of the power, he calls him the minister of Qod; He 
that beareth not the sword in vain ; a revenger, to execute wrath upon 
him that doth evil. Thus, it is plain, that he speaks of persons in 
office : and it is as plain, that he speaks immediately of the rulers 
who were then exercising their office. For he calls them powers that 
are presently existing ; powers that are ordained. And all along, he 
speaks of the power ami the powers in the present time, as persons, 
then actually in office. And ne inculcates subjection to the rulers, in 
its several parts, as the duty of those very christians then in Rome, 
and as a present duty : while he says unto them, Pay ye tribute ; 
render tribute, custom, fear, honour. Thus, it is certain, that the 
Spirit of God here enjoins civil subjection, in all its parts, upon the 
christians in Rome, towards the rulers then in the Roman empire. 
Though the advantage of those civil rulers who are privileged with 
the full discovery, made in revealed religion of the law of nature, be 
very great ; yet, it is an important truth, that there is no other duty 
incumbent on the civil magistrate, precisely as such, than what can be 
argued for from the law of nature, without having recourse to any 
principles peculiar to revealed religion. Here, the apostle treats of 
the duty of the magistrates, precisely as such, without touching on 
any thing, good or bad, respecting their private character or qualifi- 
cations: because he intended to shew, that the christians at Rome, 
in their subjection to the civil magistrates there, were to view them 
no otherwise than precisely as magistrates, possessing and exercising 
civil power* according to the characters here given of magistrates, as 
ministers of God, for good to those over whom they are placed, and 
as not a terror to good works, but to the evil. We cannot suppose, 
that there ever were or could be any such magistrates or persons in 
civil power by the will of their people, as had not these characters in 
some considerable degree, and were not instrumental, under God, in 
preserving some external order and equity in the world; and in re- 
straining mankind from devouring one another, like the fishes of the 
sea. No considerate persons, who are acquainted with the history of 
the Roman government, will say of the magistrates through the em- 
pire in the apostle's time, that they did not at all bear these characters. 
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Her answer these eftds.* 0n the whole, what is clearly stated in this 
passage, as the rule of duty to the christians at Home, must, according 
to the central natnre and design of the holy script»re, he obligatory 
as a rale of dhty on all christians in the world; landing them to he 
subject, not anly for wrath, but for conscience sake, to aU magistrates 
presently acknowledged by the nation to which they belong; and 
also* to contend and testify, according to their knowledge and oppor- 
tunity, against all the evils, public and private, with which any of 
these magistrates are chargeable. 

A fifth precept* which the associate presbytery produce against the 
opinion in question, is expressed in the words of the apostle ; Put 
t&em in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey ma- 

fistvaks, to he ready to every good work^ It is evident, that the 
uty, which the apostle charges Timothy to inculcate upon the chris- 
tians in Crete, is that of obedience and subjection to the lawful com- 
mands of such magistrates only, as were then in the Roman empire, to 
which the Cretians belonged. This passage agrees, in the particular 
now mentioned, with that which was last quoted from the thirteenth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans; and also, in its being applicable 
to all men, with reference to whatever magistrates are over them by 
the consent of the civil state to which they belong. 

The last precept which the associate presbytery propose on this 
question, is in these words of the apostle Peter : Submit yourselves 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord 9 * sake; whether it be to the 
king as supreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that 
do well. For so is the will of God, that with welldoing ye may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not using your 
liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. Feat' 
God. Honour the tcing4 That the apostle here speaks of persons, 
who were then in power, and who might then be submitted to, cannot 
be denied without an express contradiction of his words. A distinc- 
tion of persons in power or magistrates, which is understood in the 
former precepts, is here expressed, namely, a distinction of them into 
supreme and subordinate. Christians are enjoined to yield submis- 
sion to every ordinance of man $ that is, to every person in civil office 
by the will of the society. And that they might have no pretence 
for declining that submission, on account of the un worthiness or wick- 
edness of any of these persons, he teaches, that they should be sub- 
mitted to in their lawful commands, for the Lord's sake. It .was 
necessary, that they should reverence God's institution in the office 
of these persons, and his sovereign will in choosing to make any use 
of them for maintaining public order in the world. What the apostle 
in this passage said to the christians in his time, is here recorded 

• Hence we may understand, that the monstrous wickedness of Nero, is no relevant 
'objection against the submission here enjoined to the Roman government. For we are to 
distinguish between the personal character of Nero, in refpect of v Inch lie was to be 
detested, and his public character, as invested with authority by the laws of the empire, 
«nd as administering the government according to these laws. In the former characi.i , 
he was justly condemned as an enemy of mankind, by the senate of Rome : in the latter, 
Ike was to be respected and obeyed in his lawful commands. 

j- Tit. Uh 1. * 1 Pet. il 13, 14, 15, 17. 
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as a rule, to which the practice of christians was to be aetaaliy con- 
formed in ail succeeding generations. 

Thus, the associate presbytery shewed, that their doctrine con- 
cerning the duty of owning toe civil magistrate, and of obeying him 
is his lawful command, as taught by the precepts of the holy scrip- 
tores. 

They aUa shewed, that their doctrine on this subject, was- con- 
firmed by the examples of God's people, which are imiteble in att 
succeeding ages.* 

It was- their constant practice, as it is represented in the sacred 
history of the Old Testament, to live in subjection and obedience to 
thje authority of such magistrates as were acknowledged by the civil 
society of which they were members. This practice of the pieus in 
the kiaedom of Judah, did not arise from any extraordinary obli- 
gation they were under to the family of David; for they behaved in 

* In order to evade the warrant, we ha*e to submit to the civil government, undev 
whiefa we live, in its lawful commands, arising from such example*, it u not pretended* 
either that the governments under which these saints accepted civil offices were legiti- 
mate, or that their acceptance of them was sinful : bat some other supposition* are made ; 
such as, that an office may be held, and the duties belonging to it may be done, without 
any acknowledgment of the legitimacy of the civil government under which it is held* 
But, as has been just now shewn, if a government has no lawful authority, the nominal 
•fficers, who are subordinate parts- of \U cannot have any ; and in that case, their pre- 
tending to perform official duties is sinful. 

Another supposition that has been made with respect to Daniel and bit three friends* 
who held offices in Babylon, is, That the immorality of the Babylonish government was 
indefinite ; that they had no fixed constitution ; that the monarch's will was the law of 
the realm ; that we are not certain whether there was any thing essential to this govern- 
ment but mere physical force ; that on the contrary, almost every thing in the American 
constitutions is specific ; that Daniel, on account of the nature of the Babylonish govern- 
ment, as now represented, had not to swear to support an immoral 1 constitution. To this 
supposition, it may be answered, that we cannot impute to Daniel a thing so contrary to 
the law of God, as it would have been for him to consent to be a part of so isrationat a 
government as that which is here described ; a government having no constitution, no 
rule, butxhe unknown will of one man, or physical force. But this representation is not 
applicable to the Babylonians, who were as proud of their intellectual attainments as of 
their physical strength. Hence, the Lord says to Babylon ; Thy wisdom and thy know- 
hidtre have perverted thee. Thou art wearied m the multitude of thy cowueU, lssi. 
xtvi 10, IS. The reputation of the Babylonians tor science, their judges and counsellors 
lead us to conclude, that they had written laws, or laws as much known and regarded as 
if they had been written. There are rules in every state, which, whether written or not* 
have a sort of establishment by custom and general approbation, and which the most des- 
potic princes are afraid to violate. In Babylon, particularly, it is said, there were three 
separate tribunals appointed to administer justice ; the first of which took cognisance of 
adultery and similar offences ; the second of thefts | and the third of all other crimes. 
Such tribunals suppose that there was a civil constitution and laws in Babylon. The fact 
that the Babylonians drove their king from among them when he was in -s> state of insanity, 
shews that they knew their rights by some other rule than, the will of their prince** 
Nor is it improbable, that Daniel and his three friends took an oath of aHegiance ; since 
Nebuchadnezzar, upon delivering the government of Judah to Zedekiah, made him swear 
such an oath. Nor does it seem, improbable, that it was one of the laws of the Babylo- 
nian empire, that an oath of allegiance should be required of such as were admitted to 
offices of trust. When a government is said to be despotic or arbitrary, it does not ne- 
cessarily mean that there are no laws at all, where it obtains ; but that the ruTers unjustly 
exalt their will or pleasure above the taws. After all, this exception does not affect the 
design,, for which we produce these examples; which is, to shew that the people of God 
turn* always distinguished between the being and ihe -well-being of a lawful civil govern- 
ment ; and acknowledged the former, even when there was not more, but much less of 
tjne latter, than in the case of our present civil government ; just as other civil relations*. 
agreeable to the law of nature, subsist, notwithstanding the rices of those related, 

* Dfemicl iv. 33» 
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the same manner in the kingdom of Israel. Nor waa.it on account of 
a due measure of scriptural qualifications possessed by the rulers; for 
they yielded subjection and obedience in lawful matters to the worst 
of the kings who were over them by the will of the civil society to 
which they belonged. Nor was their practice-in this matter any other 
under the wicked kings in Israel and Judah where great reformation 
had been attained, than it was under the heathen princes in Egypt 
and Babylon. 

The example of 'christians in owning civil rulers and obeying them 
in their lawful commands is the same, as it was under the Old Testa- 
ment. We see the apostle Paul, conformably to his own doctrine, 
acknowledging the authority of the Roman magistrates supreme and 
subordinate. He cheerfully answered for himself before Felix as a 
judge to the. Jewish nation,*, before Festus and king Agrippa;t and 
he actually appealed to Cesar, declaring that he (mght to he judged at 
Cesar's judgement-seat:): It is true, he says, when the Jews spake 
against him, he was constrained to appeal to Cesar, ft But the con- 
straint he was under, in this case, was what the nature of an appeal 
implies, a moral constraint, which not only allows, but requires the 
action to be voluntary. It is evident, that in this appeal he acknow- 
ledged Cesar's office and authority* The apostle Paul's exhortation to 
christians in his time, to pray and give thanks for all that are in au<- 
thoiity, implies that there was then no dispute about the legitimacy of 
those magistrates, who Weoe acknowledged to be such by the civil so- 
ciety to which they belonged. The same thing is implied in the con- 
demnation of some wicked persons for despising dominion And speak - 
ipgov*l of dignities, or of their iiml rulers. 

$ (*i* aflkar* The refeetned.piesbytery, I -understand, complained 
much of the associate presbytery as chargeable frt this matter with 
confounding the preceptive and the providential will of God. A per- 
son may be a civil oroagistrate, said the reformed presbytery, by the 
•consent of the majority of a nation, who is so only by the providential 
will of God v and not according to his preceptive will. 

Maf* This distinction seems to be of no use in the question between 
them and the associate presbytery; as that presbytery never said, 
that a rightful magistrate 10 or can be constituted bv any event in the 
•course of Providence* without. regard or in contrariety, to the precept. 
The om\j poiat in dispute between the two presbyteries was, what it 
is th«t constitutes a preceptive magistrate. 

Alex. The reformed presbytery giVe several examples of providen- 
tial tuters, that were not preceptive. Thus Saul was* providentially 
*conti*ued on the throne of Israel, after the Lord had ejected him from 
toeing king: David, from the time at which Samuel anstnted him, was 
•the rightful king: and not only David, but many among the tribes of 
Israel rejected the government ofiSauL. 

Ruf. The Lord's rejection of Saul, intimated to him by Samueh 
respected the succession to the throne in his family, not his actual 
continuance in the office of a king during his own life. Thi» rejection 
was intimated at two different times; the first is recorded in 1 Sam. 
xiii. IS, 14. the second in chap. xv. 26 — 28. It does not appear that 
any person, beside Samuel and Saul, was privy to these interviews. 

* Acts xaiv. 10- f Acts XXT - 8 - «xvjw 2. * A- Ct * xxv * lf V * 1, i! ^- cts xxviii. ! J. 
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After the first of these intimations, Samuel, in the name of the Lord, 
commanded him to go and smite Amalek.* After the second, 
Samuel's returning, to honour Saul before the elders and people of 
Israel, implied an acknowledgment of him as king. And afterwards 
a like acknowledgment is implied in David's accepting a commission 
in the army, and going wherever the king sends him against his eae- 
mies.f And David, even when he fled worn the violent attempts of 
Saul against his life, still owned him to be the Lord's anoutfed. The 
anointing of David by Samnel wa& only his designation to be Saul's 
successor in the kingdom. But he neither was nor could be actually a 
king, till he was chosen and constituted such by his being anointed, 
first over Judab, and seven years afterward, over Israel. Thus it ap- 
pears that Saul, from the time of his election to the royal office till his 
death, was preceptively, the only actual king in Israel. Many of the 
several tribes of Israel helped David and espoused his cause in oppo- 
sition to Saul's unjust persecution of liim. But it does not follow, that 
they owned, as yet, any other lawful king of Israel than Saul. 

Alex. Another .example which the reformed presbytery produced to 
shew, that a person's being in authority, by the consent of the people, 
is not sufficient to constitute him a lawful ruler, is that of Absalom. 
For, say they, David was ejected out of the hearts and territories of 
Israel 5 and Absalom was in authority by the consent of the people : 
and yet Absalom was not the rightful sovereign of Israel,; but David* 
In order to prove that David was ejected out of the hearts of faejmv- 
jority of Israel, they quote these words, That Ms*Um passed over Jor- 
dan and all the mm of Israel with fum.\ 

Ruf. David was not ejected out of the territories of Israel m oc$*» 
sion of this rebellion: he was aecompqntediiwith an armed vlorce from 
Judah to Mahanatm, a city, which was situated in the confines of the 
half-tribe of Matiasseh where it bordered on the tribe of Gad**!*) 
which had been thp Seat of government, whfln Isbbosheth. reigned over 
Israel. Nqr- is it proved, that David was wholly ejected by the ex- 
pression you have mentioned. There was* fu» doubt, a considerable 
number of the Israelites who joined; with .Absalom in hi* conspiracy, 
but that they were ali;Israel, or thedmiortiy, cannot be proved from 
the term all, more than it can be proved f com the same term, that ail 
Israel were with Darid when he. passed oven the brook Kklron. Ml 
the country^*** the whole, land, as the.ifoifekiof the- original signify, 
wept with a loud voice, and alt the people passed over.\\ Both places 
are to b% Understood *>f. the all that were .with David and with Absa- 
lom respectively.. v In the case of David, it i& not disputed ; andthatit 
must be so taken in Absalom's case is evident from the use of this 
term in the account of the counsels which Hushai gave to Absalom, to 
gather all Israel generally to him. Upon, hearing this counsel, Absa-. 
lorn and all the men of Israel said, It is better than Aatthefmel's.$ it 
is plain, that, since all the men off Israel, generally were absent, being 
yet to be gathered to Absalom, when the expression a/£ Jbrael is used 
with regard to those. who approved Huihails counsel, it can mean no 
more than those who were already with Absalom*. /Nor is.it necessary 

• 1 Samuel xv. !,,& . f \ Sam, xviii, 13, 25, 2&^»„ t ■* S*m. xw. 24. 
$ 2 Sam. xv, 23. § 2 Sam. xvii. 11, 14. 
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t* understand it o&erwise in the 24th vers*. There fe no evidence 
that Absalom was regular! j chosen by the people of Israel, or even by 
any one of the tribes, to be their king* Even in the height of the con- 
spiracy, the description which Hushai gave of the rightful sovereign 
was applicable, not to Absalom, but to David, namely, he whom uu 
Lord and this people and ill the men of Israel, that is, the majority of 
ifeem, choose.* The possession of the kingdom, according to Ahitho- 
pbel's counsel, which is called good, as being well adapted to the suc- 
cess of Absalom's enterprise, was to be determined, not by the choice 
Of the people, but by the sword. 

Mex. 1 shall mention only another of their examples, which is that 
of Labuah, a city of the priests, revolting from Jehoram ; because he 
had forsaken the Lord God of his.fathers~t This, they say, is an ap- 
proved example of a refusal of subjection to persons in power, on ac- 
counts purely religions. 

Muf The last clause of the verse, yon referred to y is, in the original, 
connected with the two preceding clauses in the same manner. So 
that the motive of Edom's revolt from Jehoram and that of labnah ap- 
pear to have been the same. But we cannot suppose, that the Edom- 
ttes, a heathen people, inveterate enemies of God's Israel, acted from 
religions motives. The true import of this verse is, as Mr. Pool ob- 
serves, that Jehoram's. forsaking; the Lord was the reason why the 
Lord raised him up so many enefhies, both from abroad and at home. 

The associate presbytery deny that the case of simple revolts be- 
longs to the question under consideration: A simple revolt lies in 
breaking off immediately from the civil body ; and consequently from 
the head or ruler of that body, without ever denying his authority over 
the members who still belong tothe said body. It would be very ridi- 
culous to argue, that because persons may justly refuse to own the 
authority of a civil state over them, when they no more belong to it, 
tkey may 9 therefore, refuse to do so, while, they still belong to it. 

JHe&. These people hold the magistrate whom they are willing to 
own as a lawful magistrate to be one who exercises a compulsory and 
punitive sower about matters of religion. They insist that he should 
execute trie penalties annexed in the books of Moses to the violation of 
the first table of the law, as well as those annexed to the violation of 
the second : such as that in Deut. xiii. 5, 6* That prophet or that 
dreamer of dream* shall be put to death ; because he hath spoken lies to 
turn you away from the Lord your God, who hath brought you out of 
the land of Egypt. If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or 
thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, who is as thy own 
soldi entice thee secretly, saying, eome, let us go serve other gjods ; thou 
shait not consent, neither shait thou spare, neither shaU thou conceal 
him, but thou shait surety kill him. 

Ruf. It is, no doubt, the duty of every people to use means to have 
their civil constitution and administration more and more agreeable to 
the word of God and subservient to the spiritual kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. It is granted, that we have much reason to lament the defi- 
ciency of our civil rulers in these respects. But in the preceding ar- 
Suments it has been shewn, that there may be various degrees of such 
eficiency, which do not annul the relation between the .magistrate 

• 2 Sam. xvi. 18. * f ft Chion. xai 1U. $ 
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«nd the people, or the right of the former to the subjection sad obetft * 
ence of the latter in lawful commands. It is therefore unnecessary 
to insist farther on this point. But it may be useful to observe, that 
many are led into error with regard to the duty of the civil magistrate, 
by supposing, that the laws delivered by Moses concerning what was 
to be done in the Jewish state are to be adopted indiscriminately as 
the municipal law of every other state. It is granted, that many of 
these laws are binding on every nation, as they are manifestly pre* 
eepts of the law of nature, agreeing with what we find among the laws 
of the Greeks and Romans, and other heathen nations* so far as they 
were civilized and followed the law of nature. They must be binding 
on all, when they are necessarily implied in the precepts of the deca-* 
logue, and repeated in the New Testament. But it is obvious, that 
several of these laws were designed to be binding on the Jews only, 
constituting what is usually termed the Judicial Law; such as, the 
laws concerning the cities of refuge ; concerning the right of the first 
born to a double portion ; concerning the jubilee; concerning a man's 
marrying the widow of his brother, who had died without children; 
against sowing a mixture of seeds ; and against wearing a linsey-wool- 
sey garment. With regard to the punishment of some, crimes, the 
law, considered as enjoining punishment was moral; and yet consid- 
ered as determining the degree of punishment it was judicial.* A 
precept must be considered as only juMtcial, if the observation of it be 
inconsistent with any command given in the New Testament. But 
the charge given to the Israelite in the thirteenth chapter of Deoter* 
enemy, not to «pa#e his nearest relation, not even the wife of his bosom, 
if such a nelation should attempt to entice him to idolatry, is manifest* 
ly inconsistent with the command, which the apostle gives to chris- 
tians, not to leave or put away their husbands or wives on account of 
their infidelity or idohttry.f Though we cannot suppose that infidel 
or idolatrous husbands c/r wivsfe would fail to use every means in their 
power to entice their beloved partners to join with them in their infi- 
delity and idolatry ; yet the apostle directs christians in such a case* 
instead of prosecuting such idolatrous relations to death, to live with 
them in peace. 

The precepts of the judicial law, were designed for the purpose of 
maintaining the practian of the ceremonial law : but when the ceremor 
nial law itself is abrogated by the coming of Christ, these precepts, 
which were intended to Support it, are no longer binding. The 
church was always a spiritual society, maintained by the w6rd and 
spirit of God. Even under the Old 'Testament, the" Lord said Con- 
cerning the maintenance of his church ; Not by wight, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit^ There was then, however, an appearance of car- 
nal power in the Divine appointment of the Jewish state, with its judi- 
cial laws and armies, to be a peculiar guard to the church. But now 
under the New Testament, when that guard is removed, the spirituali- 
ty of the means by which the church is maintained, is set in a clearer 
light; For, says the apostle, though we walk in the flesh, we do not 

* Inlegibas de peww sceletratn juris nataraKsest pens substantia; sed modus «ft 

S-adus poena juris est partieularis, atque ideo rautabilte. Turretim InstkuL TheoV 
lenct Loc. xi. Quaest 27. 

t I Corinth, vii. 12* t jf, 14 * Zeehar. iv. 6. 
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vxfr aftet the fleskffor the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
hit mighty through God to the putting, down of strong holds. 

It is not a certain rule, that a law or command is moral, when tfo 
reason given for it, is moral: for there are general principles on 
which both positive and moral laws are established. Thus, the com* 
mand to observe the ceremonial distinction between clean and un* 
clean beasts, is grounded on this moral reason, That as God is holy, so 
his people ought to be holy, Lev. xi. 44. But whatever is used to en- 
force any command, it still belongs to the judicial law, while it has 
the maintenance of their distinct national state, the wall of partition 
between them and the Gentiles, for its peculiar and immediate end. 
And it is the more reasonable to allow tnat their kings should be ap- 
pointed to do somethings, such as the capital punishment of idolaters, 
not simply as kings, but as-Jewish kings, because, as such, their office 
and administration were typical of the Lord Christy the King whom 
God hath set upon his holy hill of Zion. 

Mex. These people say, that they cannot full j incorporate with the 
national society $ because they consider it as in a state of national 
rebellion against GooV The federal constitution, say they, does not 
even resognis* his existence as the King of nations. Most, if not all 
of the state constitutions contain positive immorality : for they recog- 
nise such rights of conscience as sanction every blasphemy, which a 
depraved heart may believe to be true. The officers of government 
are sworn to support these constitutions. Deists and even Atheists- 
may be chief magistrates* The major part of the states recognise the 
principle of slavery.* 

Ruf. Some have supposed, that though men are bound by the law 
of nature to form civil societies* and to establish rulers ; yet indi- 
viduals or any minority, though living within the boundaries or terri- 
tory of such a society or nation, may, for reasons which they think 
sufficient, refuse to incorporate with it in its civil or national capacity. 
But this supposition is contrary to the obligation men are under by 
the law of nature to defend one another in the enjoyment of their na^ 
tural rights, and to use the means that are necessary for their defence. 
Submission to civil government, being one of these means, and a neces- 
sary assistance which men owe to one another, they cannot decline 
eommunion with others in that submission, without a flagrant trans- 
gression of the law of nature. t This sin is greatly aggravated in the 

* $ee the Two Soot of Oil, by Mr. Wytte, page 48, &c. 

f If it should be asked, ho,w we can oppose separation from civil communion in the 
state, while we justify secession from sacramental communion in the church : we answer, 
that in some respects, the cases are not parallel : v 

I. Those who consider themselves as separatedYrom the communion of the state, do so 
ttpon this ground that the magistrates of the state are not lawful magistrates at ail. But 
we hold it to he consistent with our secession from a corrupt or backsliding church, to own 
her to be still a true church of Christ, and her ministers to he lawfully called ministers of 
Christ. We adhere to our secession as an appointed means of her reformation and as a 
preservatire against backsliding in our own case. 

y 2. People may be justly in a state of secession from a particular church on account of 
corruptions, while they continue to reside m the same territory. But it is here shewn 
that a minority cannot lawfully remain, in the same territory, while they disown the au- 
thority of the civil magistrate chosen and supported by the body of the inhabitants there. 

3. The spiritual ends of church communion may lie sometimes much more promoted 
by secession from a corrupt church, than by continuing in conjunction with it But with 
regard to a body of people? residing m the same territory, tfcc separation of any consider- 
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case of those who actually enjoy their natural rights under the protect 
tion of a civil government, and consequently owe it allegiance in 
point of justice and gratitude. It is true, that a civil society may lay 
such an obstruction in the, way of an, individual-, as may warrant fas 
declining their civil communion. This would he the case, if thev were 
traiake his consent to the violation of any command of God, or his en* 
gagement to refrain from giving a faithful testimony against any vio- 
lation of his command, a necessary condition of thai communion. In 
that case, the person excluded would be ah outlaw, or rather would 
be under the necessity of removing without the limits of their juris- 
diction. In such a case it is necessary to follow our Lord's direction, 
When ye ore persecuted in eve city, flee to another. But none are pre- 
cluded from civil communion by such obstructions either in Great 
Britain or in the United States. It is true, that, in the former, 
there are such conditions annexed to a seat in Parliament and other 
places of trust, as Seceders cannot comply with, consistently with 
their profession and testimony. But they consider, that the govern- 
ment or the majority in every civil society must have the power of 
granting and withholding such special favours, at their pleasure ; and 
mat, though the manner in which that power is exercised may often 
be far from being commendable, they have no warrant* on that account* 
to disown a {government, by which they are protected in their natural 
rights, their liberty and property. Seceders as welL as others enjoy 
the privileges of citizens more fully in the United States. The con- 
stitutions of these states include no ecclesiastical supremacy, make 
no incroachment on the liberty and independence of the church of 
Christ, and secure to citizens a greater share of civil and religious 
liberty, than any other political constitutions in the known world. 

But the principal reason why we cannot warrantably disown the 
federal constitution and the constitutions of the several states is, that 
they contain what is requisite, according to the law of nature, to the 
being of a legitimate government ; namely, that, according to these con- 
stitudons, our magistrates are to be chosen by the people ; and that the 
end of their office is to preserve public order, and to protect men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights. That the law of nature is the 
standard of a legitimate civil government is admitted by a writer who 
professes to oppose the doctrine of the associate presoytery on. this 
head.* « As magistracy," says he, « flows from <«OD CREATOR, 
"the common parent and head of all, the law of nature, common to 
•« all men, must be the immediate rule of its administration. A re- 
" lation common to all should be regulated by a rule common to all. 
* All stand in the same relation to God, considered as Creator and 
« Moral Governor. The standard for regulating this relation must, of 
« course, be # common. This standard is the law of nature, which all 
« men necessarily possess." It is true, he adds, that " Revelation is 
" introduced as a rule, by the requisitions df the law of nature, which 
" binds men to receive with gratitude whatever God is pleased to re- 

ftUe part from the civil communion of the rest, would be inconsistent with the support of 

rK.!Lt!2 e T e c { sometimes commands his people to withdraw from corrupt 

fmMMho* 55 ?** 10 re ^ use ^ ivil coru ™union "* 'awful things with the men of the world ; 
tor that would be to go out of the world. 

* Mr. W>!ie in the Two Sons of OH, page 10. 
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* vmV 9 Bot rarelj he cannot mew, that the lair of nature buds or 
even allows' us to consider revelation as necessary to determine what 
constitutes the being of a civil magistrate; to determine what the law 
of nature itself hadT sufficiently determined before. The sentiments 
contained in this passage and the necessary consequences of them, 
were they candidly adhered to, might go a great way to remove the 
difference between two bodies of Presbyterians, both professed friends 
of a covenanted reformation. 

It is, indeed, to be lamented, that in the constitution of the United 
States, no religious test whatever is required as a qualification of per- 
sons admitted to offices of trust, not even such an acknowledgment of 
the being of God and of a future state as is required of public officers 
in the constitutions of the particular states. But this neglect of a due 
acknowledgment of God does no-more to annul the civil relation con* 
stituted by this instrument between our magistrates and their people, 
than such a neglect can do to annul the relations of husband and wife, 
of master and servant Nor is it improper to observe with regard to 
this and other detects of the federal constitution, that agreeable to the 
nature of republican principles? it makes provision for its own amend* 
neat? and therefore one who engages to support this constitution is 
not to be considered asxonsenting, that its errors should be retained, 
but as declaring his desire, that all just and regular means may be used 
for having them corrected. ' - 

The expression m the constitution of Pennsylvania, V that all men 
"•have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God to 
"cording 'to the dictates- of their own conscience," signifies two 
things: First, that a judgement of discretion belongs to every person 
In marttersuof religion : and seoondly, that the civil magistrate cannot 
justly <eoatpel persons by his. civil penalties to embrace any profession 
t»f religioner to join in the* communion of any church. -Hence it is 
added. i a the said constitution, " That no man can, of right, be com- 
" pelled to attend, erect, or support any place of worship, or to main-* 
** tain any ministry against his* consent" It is evident, therefore, 
thai the r%kt 9 contemplated in this passage of that constitution, is not 
a rightin relatioBffco God, but in 1 relation to the civil magistrate. It 
does net meant, that men have a right before God to worship him in 
any wa>y which an erring conscience may suggest, however contrary 
to bis word; bat that, for doing so, they are not amenable to the 
judgement of the civil magistrate.. Nor. is it hereby meant, that the 
introduction of men's inventions into Divine worship, is less sinful or 
pernicious, than the crime of robbing a person of his property; but 
that the cognisance of the former is not, like that of the. latter, within 
the sphere of the magistrate's office :>just as the neglect of giving alms 
to the poor, or the neglect of seasoaableadvice may, in some cases, be 
very criminal $ and yet no person; ikamenriable to the civil magistrate 
for such neglect The law of nature, as the writer formerly referred 
to justly observes, is the standard for regulating; the office of the civil 
magistrate and his administrations. From this principle it follows, 
that itdoes notbelong.toth* civil magistrate to >take cognisance of any , 
other evils, than such as are contrary to the law of nature* It is the 
province of the civil magistrate to teach the community what the law 
of nature requires and forbids ; while the public preaching of the . 

45 
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peculiar doctrines of Divine revelation, the judicial assertion of the*?, 
and the judicial censure of the contrary errors belong to the office ef 
gospel ministers only. 

•Ife*. According to the anther whom yen quoted a little while age, 
the civil magistrate has a right to judge of the decrees of ecclesiastical 
assemblies; and, when they are agreeable te the. lav of God, it is his 
duty to sanction them and to adopt then civilly as good and whole- 
some laws, tending to promote the happiness, of the realm. Before the 
magistrate give his sanction to any church-deed, he must bring it 9 soya 
this author, to the sacred touchstone; if it agree therewith, he ought 
to ratify it; if net, he has not only a right to reject it, but he abound 
to stamp his negative upon it. He ought also, according to thj* anther, 
to exercise a compulsory and punitive power about thm£S religions; 
a power which extends to all penman -within his jurisdictwn. 

Buf. It is not denied, that a person who ia a civil magistrate, as 
well as others, ought to judge for himself* whether the determinations 
of church courts be agreeable to the word of God or not, aad «ia w open- 
ly declare his private judgement. But the judgement by which he 
§ives his sanction to these determinations when they are agreeable to 
he law of God, (that is, when they are so according to his judgement}) 
by which he puts his negative upon thorn, when they aao not ao.;. and 
which is attended with the exercise ofi oemnilaory ted punitive 
power, must be an authoritative judgement* To attow this ou&oritar 
tive judgement to. the civil magistrate sis such, who, simply under this 
consideration, is toot a member, aud for les&an, officer* of tee ehoods. ©f 
Christ, would be inconsistent with her liberty and independence, and 
even with her relation to Christ alone aorhipr head. All right to ax* 
authoritative judgement concerning the afihirs of the church fif Christ 
is derived from him as Mediator. But tbo civil ma gistr at e aa anon de- 
rives nothing from Christ as Mediator* hta office being wholly from 
God as the Uod of nature. Were such an authoritative judgement of 
the civil magistrate admitted, and supposed, to be only oqoal to that 
of church courts, it must be sufficient, in the ease of bis opposition, to 
counteract the determinations of these courts, and ta ren&r them of 
no effect. But the truth is, it must be, superior* while the civil magis- 
trate is allowed the exercise of his compulsory and punitive power hi 
matters of religion. This is materially that Erostian acbeaao which 
wrests the government of the church out of the hand* of thoao officers 
whom Christ has. appointed ia his church, and puts it tntotb$J)ands of 
the civil magistrate. This sclieme tends to overthrow the sole beadr 
ship of Christ over- his. church ; as it supposes her courts to ho under 
the controul of men, who cannot* be pretended to have any official au- 
thority from Christ as Mediator and head of hia church. Jtasktas, it io 
a scheme inconsistent with the natural rights of men. f as it allows the 
civil magistrate, civilly by. bb authoritative judgement about things re- 
ligions, to adopt the decrees of ecclesiastical assembiiea. aa good and 
wholesome laws of the state, to be enforced by the exercise of his com- 
pulsory and punitive power. But how can we suppose it to he always 
or almost ever the case, that there will be none that are to be accounted 
good and peaceable citizens who ought to be protected by the civil 
magistrate in the enjoyment of tiieir natural rights, but such as arc 
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willing to submit to the deterrnihatieh of church courts ? In fine, the 
seriptnre 16 so particular in declaring that the weapons of our war* 
fare, or the means df promoting religion under the New Testament 
dispensation* are not carnal; and in directing christians, who are 
scattered among; do many nations, to lire peaceably with ail men, and 
to do them good in temporal things, however little Success there may 
be in attempts to bring them to the knowledge of evangelical truth,* 
that we have modi reason to disapprove schemes which recommend 
the use of compulsory and violent measures for turning men from 
their errors in religion* The direction in Luke xiv. 23, u&mpel them 
to c&md in$ hair sometimes been cited in favour of such measures for 
that end. But it 4s remarkable, that according to the true import of 
that parable, this charge is given to gospel ministers. They are the 
only public servants whom Christ employs rh bringing sinners into 
his house* and the ohly weapons with Which he furnishes them for 
compelling sinners to tome in, dre the doctrines, the promises, the 
invitations, t&e warnings, and other persuasive arguments to be found 
in his own wowL In this view, the ttxt now mentioned is very much 
against any consideration bf the sword of the civil magistrate as a 
proper itean of reclaiming men from errors in religi on . For if Christ 
had meant that the sword should be used for that end, he would 
I ' Hteft 1 have given this command to the civil Magistrate, armed, as he 
is, with the sword, than to gtfspel ministers, altogether destitute of 
worldly power* 

Thus, Alexander, I would plead for toleration : not, however, for 
that positive toleration, by which positive countenance and encourage- 
ment are given to the erroneous; but for that negative toleration, 
which consists in not molesting people* or not depriving them of their 
natural rights; of their lives, their liberty or property, on account of 
errors in their religious profession; while there is nothing in that pro- 
fession, or in their practice, inconsistent with the external character 
of good and peaceable members of civil society. 

•ffcr. Inattention to the difference between the office of the civil 
magistrate and that of the gospel minister, in respect of their origin, 
the objects about which they ought to be exercised, and their imme- 
diate ends, appears* to have been a principal Cause of error on this 
head. Some have supposed both to be derived from Christ as Medi- 
ator. This opinion is undoubtedly erroneous. For, though the civil 
magistracy as Well as other things are 1 given to Christ as Mediator, to 
be made subservient to the goon of his church ; yet, its being is not 
like that of the gospel ministry, from him as Mediator ; nor is the 
object dbeut Which it oo<dvt to be exercised, like the object of the gos- 
pel ministry, the right ad/hintetration of the ordinances which Christ 
as Mediator hath instituted ; nor \* the immediate and proper end of 
it, like that of the gospel ministry, the salvation of souls, or the ad- 
vancement of men's spiritual and eternal interests. 

Rnf The native consequences of the' erroneous tenet you have 
mentioned are such as these: That magistracy does not flow from 
God considered only as the Creator and moral Governor of the world $ 
that thi institution of magistracy does not belong to the law of na- 
ture; that civil magistrates, with their emoluments, their penalties and 

• Rom. xii. IS. Gftl. ▼■ iO. 
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grandeur, belong to the mediatorial kingdom of Christ; rod that 
either there are no magistrates among the heathens, or the mediato- 
rial kingdom of Christ, in respect of one part of it, namely, magis- 
tracy, is visible among them. Bat the truth is, Christ's mediatorial 
kingdom is not of this world. Magistracy, as well as other things 
belonging to the kingdom of Providence, are put into Christ's hand, 
to be ordered in subserviency to the good of bis church. But this 
ordering does not alter the nature of these things, or the tendency 
of them to their natural ends. They are still, in themselves, mer$ 
worldly things. Magistracy, for example, is the same secular insti- 
tution among christians, as among heathens. And the mediatorial 
kingdom of Christ is visible among the former, and not at all among 
the latter. ' 

JIUcc. I have heard, that these people charged the associate pres- 
bytery with declining from the cause for which some zealous Pres- 
byterians suffered persecution, in the reign of Charles the second. 
Hume, in bis history, represents them as fanatics and enthusiasts^ 
though he allows, that they were treated with unjustifiable severity! 
They were certainly pious people. Did their opinion concerning the 
civil magistrate, agree with that of those now called the Reformed 
Body? • m „ 

Ruf. That these martyrs should be represented in an odious of clh- 
temptible light, by such a writer as David Hume, is not to be won* 
dered at. For, to use the words of an excellent poet, 

A patriot's blood 
May, for a time, insure to his lovM land, 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 
Bat martyrs straggle for a brighter prize, 
And win it with more pain. . Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim, ' 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 
Vet few remember them. They lhr'd unknown, 
Till persecution dragg'd them into fame, 
' And chas'd them up to heaven. Their ashes flew 
No marble tells at whither. . With their names 
No ban) embalms and sanctifies his song; 
And history, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on this.* 

The martyrs under Charles the second, though they disowned the 
ecclesiastical supremacy, or the headship oyer the national church, 
with which he had been invested by the parliament in 1661 and 62, 
yet acknowledged his civil authority, and obeyed him in things law- 
ful, till about the year 1679. Ten of these martyrs, who suffered in 
1666, delivered a joint testimony^ in which they say, " We Are con- 
" demned by men, and esteemed by many as rebels against the king,. 
" whose authority we acknowledge." Another testimony, by some 
of the former ten, has these words: " We declare in the presence of 
" God, before whom we are now ready to appear, that we did not 
" intend to rebel against the king and his just authority; whom we 
" acknowledge for our lawful sovereign. "t All, that are acquainted 
with the, history of the persecution in that period, know, that when 

* Cowper's Task. f Naphtali, page «16, «81. 
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fte sufferers were asked, Whether they owned the king's' authority) 
the interrogators meant to include the authority which was given him 
by the act of parliament in spiritual matters; and that if the sufferers 
had answered in the affirmative, they. would have been considered as 
consenting to the spiritual authority which he claimed. Even in the 
latter part of this period of persecution, it is evident, that the princi- 
pal reason of their answering that question in the negative, was, that 
they understood the king's authority, which they were then, required 
to acknowledge, as including his ecclesiastical supremacy. " The 
" main cause of my suffering,' 9 said Mr. Cargil, who was put to death 
in 1681, "is my not acknowledging the present authority, as it is 
" established in the supremacy and explanatory act. The magistracy, 
"which I have rejected, is that which was invested with Christ's 
"power." When he mentioned the explanatory act, he said, "he 
" meant, that the act, which, in explaining the king's supremacy, gives 
" him a right to the authority of Jesus Christ, is against right. 9 ** In 
the year 1684, John Campbell, being asked by a lieutenant colonel 
Windram, Whether he would pray for the lung? answered, that 
" he both did and would pray for the king, that the Lord would give 
" him a godly life here, and glory hereafter." The colonel said, That 
is not enough : you must prav for Charles the second, as he is su- 
preme over all causes, ecclesiastic, as well as civil. John replied, 
" that, in his opinion, thtit was praying for him. as the head of the 
" church, a title, which belonged to Christ alone "t So that it ap- 
pears, that the sufferers would have acknowledged his civil authority, 
and would hate continued to obey him m things lawful, notwithstand- 
ing his supremacy ; if he had not required their owning that supre- 
macy and obedience in unlawful things; or if he had not acted the 
tyrant, exercising all sorts of cruelty upon thenv merely because they 
xefused to make acknowledgments* wlulh it was unlawful for them to 
make. 

• J&leae. Those who are now termed Covenanters, deem, it inconsist- 
ent with the obligation of the solemn league and covenant, to own any 
•other as lawful magistrates, than such as have a due measure of scrip* 
4ural qualifications. 

Ruf. The greater the measure which any magistrate possesses of 
of these qualifications, he is, no doubt, the better. JJut if, by a due 
measure of them, be meant all that the scriptures,, as the rule of duty, 
requires, whoever expects to see a. magistrate; possessed of such a 
measure of these qualifications, 

Think* what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 

But with regard to the solemn league, it contains an engagement 
"to preserve and defend the civil magistrate, in defence of the true 
religion and liberties; that is, an engagement to own and obey him* 
so far as is consistent with the preservation of the true religion sjpd 
civk liberty. But this is quite different from an engagement to ac- 
knowledge no other as a lawful magistrate, to whom obedience in 
lawful things is due, than such as profess the true religion sworn to 
in the league:— This appears, both from the doctrine and the example** 

* Crookshimks' History, part 2d. chap. 5. f Ibid. chap. 9. 
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of km who irat entered into it. What their doctrine on this sub- 
ject wat, we learn from the confession of frith, which, in pumanofe 
of the design of the solemn league, was composed by the Wetturin* 
ater ataesabi y, and adopted by the generi! assembly of the church of 
Scotland, in l64r. For, according to that confession* « Infidelity or 
« difference in religion, does not make void the magistrate's lost and 
" legal authority ; nor free the people from their doe obedience to 
'< him. 9 ' Nor it the magistrate hero excepted, who hat been tet up 
by the will of the body politic, where the l>ght of the gospel hat been 
generally diluted* 

How agreeable this doctrine concerning the civil magistrate, is to 

the engagement in the solemn league, appears from a passage which I 

•ball now read, of the Apologetic*! Relation, the author of which* had 

I a most accurate acquaintance with this subject. " The Covenanters 

/ « do not aay, that they are never bound to defend the king's authority', 

* but when ho it actually promoting and advancing the work of ttod, 
*' according to hit full power and place ? not do they say, that wtafr 
« he oppoteth the work of God, that they are at liberty to destroy his 
" person, or to spoil and rob him of hit just power and authority. 
" And therefore, both that clause in the covenant, and their proceed- 
" ing may be abundantly Justified, without clashing with the confet- 
ti ttont of the Protestant Reformed churches, or of their own $ for ihey 
«%tiU acknowledge, that difference in religion does not make void the 
« magistrate's just and legal authority, nor free the people from sub- 
"jectiea*" 

The same thing is evident, from tiie example of those who first 
entered into the solemn league and covenant For thev acknow- 
ledged Chivies the first at their lawful king, and professed their wil- 
lingness to obey Mm in all his lawful commands: though he still 
declared, that w reckoned himself bound in conscience to defend 
prelacy, and even his ecclesiastical supremacy. 

The teftaers under Charles the second disowned* as has been 
already observed, his ecclesiastical supremacy of headship over the 
church* but we have no reason to think, that they would ever have 
disowned his civil authorty, if he 'had not tyrannically required their 
acknowledgment of subjection to that supremacy, and also their re - 
waciation of the solemn league, which they had sworn to the Most 
High God, torturing and putting thetn to death, when they refused 
obedience i» such unlawful commands. 

Alex. One thing,' in which it seems hard to justify these people, is 
their holding it lawful to pay taxes to our government, and to take 
the benefit of its courts of justice, while they account it an unlawful 
government An excuse for the payment of tribute to such a govern- 
ment, is implied in these words of their testimony published in Scot- 
land : " They testify against a direct and active, a free and voluntary 
*< paying of tribute," unto the present government, <* as unto the ordi» 
" nance of God, particularly, when these dues are required at a lesser* 

* of loyalty to such."t 

Rtrf. I cannot see any solid ground for the- distinction in the words 
you have cited : for, if paying tribute to the present government be 
lawful, then it is plain, that it should be done directly and volun- 

* Mr. Brown of Wamphray. | Testimony of the Reformed Presbytery. 
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tarily. Ou the otter Hand, if it be sinful, in th* c*e* at cimm* 
stanced* U ought not to be done at all* not even i& mi indirect and 
Wvotaotnry manner. 

4te# f They sometimes quote Ron. xiii. 5, F« must «€*& if tubjed 
not only far wntfh, M aunfar tonstieme sakei aa tf those mho hold 
the present government to bo unlawful, and therefore will not pay 
t#xes thereto from, a principle of conscience, may jet, without tin, part 
with their money or goods tor that purpose, far wretk, or from the 
fear of jwntohmnnt, 

R\ff. The plain moaning of this text is, that we ought to he subject 
to the civil magistrate*: not only, as the worst of men often are, from 
the fear of punishment, but also, as christians ought to be,, from a 
principle of conscience, The apostle is so far from allowing chris- 
tians to be suAg^et to the civil magistrate for wroth, without being so 
for conscience take, that he enjoins what is directly cenMh-y, that 
they should be no farther subjectto bio> fof wrath, than they are so 
for conscience sake ; for the subjection here meant,, is the subjection 
inculcated in the preceding verses; subjection to the civil magistrate 
aa the ordinance; «f Gq4, as the minister of God for good; that to a 
subjection to bin* for conscience sake; no other subjection being ap- 
proved by -the. apostle* 

It io improper to represent tie payment of a tax as being only the 
circumstance oj porting with money ; while a tax is demadMad aa a 
just dftbt due to. a lawful government for the protection it afford* us; 
just a^. a debt is demanded; by the proprietor of a house or land, from 
a tenaftjt who has occupied it for some time. It must he as unjust to 
pay a tax to one who ought not to be acknowledged as a lawful ma- 
gistrate, as it would be to nay the rent due for 1 a house or land to 
one who we certainly know is not, truly, but only pretends to he, the 
proprietor thereof, Rut the countenance given in the former case, to 
an usurpation of the magistrate's office, is more criminal, an being 
more extensively pernicious, than the countenance which is given in 
the latter, to the unjust claim made to a house or piece of land* 

«#«v. In applying tho text before-mentioned to this subject, they 
alien say* We pay taxes to an unscriptural government on the same 
principle on, which we may give a robber a part of our property to 
save the remainder. \\ is a pvty that they cannot find a more decent 
simUo than this; for it seems, at first view, shacking to common 
sense to represent a government* which it cannot bo denied* answers 
the, end,, in a, great moasuro, of good government in securing the ad- 
ministration of justice, and in protecting the citizens in the enjoy- 
ment of their natural rights, as no more, entitled to any compensation 
than a: band of robber 

Jfatf. A robber's demand of a person's money is not to be complied 
with, upjess the compliance be a lawful mean of avoiding a greater 
evil; and then, it is to be consented to for conscience sake* That it 
is a lawful mean* appears from this consideration, that the robber's 
demand requires^no unlawful acknowledgment; such as the acknow- 
ledgment of the robber's moral right to; the mouey be demands; far 
he .makes no pretension to any such right; buf only to a superior 
physical, power of taking Yielea{ possession. But the demand of a 
part of our property upon a moral ground, namely, as a tax to which 
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a lawful magistrate only is entitled, is a ver/ different case. A pet* 
son's giving his money to the robber, is an acknowledgments the 
superior physical power, on the ground of which it was demanded ? 
but the giving of the money, demanded as a tax due to a lawful iaa- 
gistrate, is an acknowledgment of the. moral right, upon the ground 
of which it is demanded. If he who demands the tribute be no law- 
ful magistrate, but an usurper or unlawful ruler; then, it is sinful to 
comply with the demand, while he makes it upon the ground of a 
pretended moral right We are to give no money to support an un- 
lawful ruler. As we are not to give it for conscience sake-; so we 
are not to, give it for wrath, or from the fear of punishment; for we 
should rather suffer than sin* 

Mem. They say farther, We may do all things commanded by the 
constituted authorities, which are in themselves right and lawful, not 
connected with unlawful circumstances, not because they are com* 
manded by legitimate authority, which is the true tessera of loyalty ? 
but either because the moral, law requires them, or because they may 
be compelled to do them by physical force* « 

Euf There are several things in the practice of these people which 
cannot well be denied to be connected with circumstances which are 
inconsistent with their opinion concerning the unlawfulness of the 
present civil government. The payment of taxes, for example, is 
connected wim the circumstance of their being required by we au- 
thority of the government. The ground of this demand cannot be. 
physical force; because the physical force of government depends 
on the taxes that support it; and therefore, government's demand 
of taxes, cannot depend on its phygical force. The whole rea- 
son of this demand, is the moral right which a lawful 1 government 
has to be supported. Hence* the payment of taxes necessarily im- 
plies an acknowledgment of that right. To this purpose, the apostle 
says, For this cause pay ye taxes to magistrates ; for they are public 
ministers of God.* Hence it is evident, that when taxes are paid 
for the cause or reason for which the apostle directs us to pay them, 
(and whenever christians pay them, it should be for this reason,) they 
must be a true tessera or token of loyalty. In bringing a Jaw-suit 
against any, a person acknowledges that the court, before which he 
brings the suit, has a just authority to determine it. If the authority 
of the court be unlawful, all its judicial proceedings are unlawful. 
To submit a cause to be tried and decided by such a court, is to sin, p , 
against God; and also, to tempt the judge and jury to sin against 
him. Even a person's taking an oath before, any of our civil courts, 
is connected with circumstances which imply subjection to its au- 
thority, and consequently an acknowledgment of it; such as the tak- 
ing of the oath by the command of the court, in answer to a summons, 
bearing the stamp of the civil authority, and specifying time and 
place, and the cause depending. The buying and selling of houses 
and lands are connected with an acknowledgment of the civil au- 
thority, which grants the titles by which property* in. them is held, 
and by which it is transferred. An unlawful government cannot give 
a lawful title to prdperty. Even the receiving of the money of any 
government, as lawful money * ijnpHes an acknowledgment of the 

S* ' ■ ."'''"'■ ! 

* Rom. xiii. 6. 
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legitimacy of the government that issues it. An unlawful govern* 
meat cannot make a lawful national currency. Hence, our Lord 
called for a denarius or Roman penny, in order to determine the ques- 
tion about Cesar's title to tribute. 

It may be observed, that the passage you just now recited, seems 
exceptionable, as it implies, that there are right things which persona 
are to do, from the fear of being compelled to do them by physical 
force, while they are not bound to do them, because they are required 
by the moral law. But certainly we must allow the moral law, the 
law of God, to be a perfect rule ; and therefore, it is evident, that 
there is nothing right, nothing that ought to be done, which that law- 
does not require. The moral law, no doubt, requires things to be 
done in some circumstances, which it does not require to be done in 
other circumstances. But in every case, as it is circumstanced, the 
moral law determines what is duty, and requires it : and whatever 
is duty ought to be done, because the law requires it* Farther, it 
may be observed, that according to this distinction, there is one class 
of right things which persons are to do, because they may be compel- 
led to do them by physical force ; and another class of such thing* 
which are to be done, because the morat law requires them. But, m 
truth, that which is always to determine what ought to be done, is the 
moral law, the only rule of duty, and not motives- or external occa- 
sions suggesting motives. It is certainly the doctrine of the holy 
scriptures, that we should not make the impulse of any passion, of 
Hope or fear, of love or hatred, the standard by which we are to de- 
termine any act to be sin or duty* The revealed will of God, and 
nothing else, is that standard. These two questions, What thing* 
ought to be done, and what should move us to do them, are always 
formally distinct, and require different answers. 

§ 63. Alex. Have not this body lately published a new statement of 
their profession, entitled, Reformation Principles Exhibited? 

Ruf. Yes. I suppose, however, they will not disapprove a refer- 
ence to the former testimony as a declaration of their genuine tenets. 
With regard to the new work, of which you speak, ft may not be im- 
proper to observe, that the Seceders have reason to complain of the 
first part of it, as misrepresenting some of their principles. This will, 
appear by reading a short paper, which 1 have written, containing a 
contrast, in some particulars, between the statement which the S'ece- 
ders themselves give of their principles, and that which is given in this) 
publication. 

Statement given hy Secedersr, 1 Statement given in ftefbr-* 

- w , , c i ' fnatiott Principles Exhi- 

1. Mere usurpers can have no lawful , 5^^ r 

authority : and if they shall acquire the 

consent of the people, whether expressed 

or tacit, thev then cease to be suck, and 

are invested with' authority, whereunto 

God commands subjection and obedience 

in matters lawful. Again, in* order to 

render one an habitual tyrant, it is at 

least necessary that he leave ruling by 

46 



1* The Seceders condem- 
ned alf distinction between 
such rulers as happened, in 
Divine Providence, to have 
the power of a nation upon 
unlawful principles, ami 
such as ruled by Divine ap~ 
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Statement given by Bectders. 



just laws, that he be engaged in war 
against the lives, or invading and over- 
turning the avowed liberties and privi- 
leges of the nation ; as was the case in 
the persecuting times before the Revolu- 
tion. It cannot be supposed, that such a 
person has any real consent of the na- 
tion to rule; and therefore he can have 
no lawful authority. However quietly 
one may be obligea to live Under usur- 
pers or habitual tyrants; yet there should 
be no acknowledgment of their authority 
as binding upon the conscience. The 
presbytery's principle of subjection and 
obedience doth only respect things law- 
ful, and is not at all inconsistent with 
any self-defence that is necessary, law- 
ful and expedient, according to the word 
of God and right reason; such as our 
worthy ancestors endeavoured at Pent- 
land and Bothwell. Yea, there is no 
manner of inconsistency between being 
in a posture of self-defence against* par* 
ticular injuries by a Magistrate, ana an 
owning, at the same time, Ms title and 
authority in what lawful commands he 
may impose. 

Display of the Secession Testimony, 
Vol \,poge 890. 

The associate presbytery and those 
who adhere to them, do not hold magis- 
tracy, or its lawfulness, to be founded on 
the providential, but on the preceptive 
will of God. They have nothing to say 
in defence of that magistracy which is 
merely providential ; though not a little 
they have to advance, in proof that the 
office of every magistrate, whom a people 
have chosen, and whom they acknow- 
ledge to be invested with civil authority 
over them, is founded on the preceptive 
will of God, and is agreeable to his law, 
in its rise and origin. 

Review of the Jtntigovemment 
Scheme, pages 34, and 35. 

2. As it was once a peculiar duty of 
the Jewish nation ; so it is peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon every civil state, where- 




motion Principles 
kited. *- 



probation: the only ques- 
1 tion which they would per- 
mit a christian to ask is, in 
relation to the matter of fact, 
Is there any person actually 
in power? 

The Scotch Seceders ex- 
ceeded the University of 
Oxford itself in maintaining 
' the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience. They deny, that 
there is any difference as to 
lawfulness between one go- 
vernment and another. 

JRefirm. JPtinc. ExJub. 
Part Ut,pageU3. 



2. The Seceders, maintain 
that nations, as such, are 
not' bound to acknowledge 



into Christianity is introduced, to study | Christ or his religion; and 
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and bring to {miss, that civil government 
among, them, in all the appurtenances of 
its constitution and administration), rub 
in an agreeableness to the word of God, 
and to the interests of the tru6 religion 
and reformation of the church $ as other- 
wise they cannot truly prosper in their 
civil concerns, nor be enriched bjr the 
blessings of the gospel. 

The whole people, adjoining them- 
selves to the true church, should approve 
themselves to be true members thereof j 
and, considered in their conjunct and 
public capacity, (as thus only the tautter 
is Competent unto them) should, by their 
defed of civil eonstitutiptf* provide^ that 
their magistrates be obliged to concur iri 
the same true religion and reformation, 
and to rule {hem by laws novfo^prejadi- 
cial, but serviceable thereto. 

Display of the Seceonm Teothmmu. 
Vol Ut, page m. 

3. What the apostle ascribes tiirfo Ma- 
gistrates, (viz. their being ftrintstcW of 
God for good, being not a termor fogobd 
works, but to evil,) is, in soma mefesure, 
competent to all such in eyetf natioti or 
state. But the advantage hes very far 
on the side of such as have occasion to 
exercise their office for promoting the 
church's public good ; while, at the same 
time, they are privileged with, (and en- 
deavour to discharge their other special 
business, as well as this, according to) 
the full discovery which God's word hath 
made of those natural principles that 
comprehend the due exercise of their 
office, as well as its institution and end. 
The christian magistrate ought to deter- 
mine himself, not merely by natural, but 
also by revealed or christian principles. 

Display of the Secess. Teot. 

roli 9 pQffeo3i^m. 

4. That our Lord's Mediatory govern- 
ment and administration doth extend to 
all outward things in the world of nature 
and providence, in so far as these things 
are supernaturally Ordered unto super- 
natural ends, in the spiritual advantage 
of his church and people, or so far as 



Statement given in Refor- 
mation Principles Exhi- 
bited. 



that Magistrates have no- 
thing to ao tfith Christianity. 

laid* 



S. Secedera maintain, t"hat 
Divin* Revelation isnotth* 
rule by wMch men are td 
act ill their civil constitu- 
tions and brita, 

RefotrvL Ptiftncip. ExMk. 
pagettl*,t\5. 



4. The Seceders main- 
tain, that Jesus Christ does 
not, as Mediator, govern the 
» world. 

Reform. Princ.page US. 
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ordered in the channel of love and favour 
to them, with a subserviency to the pur- 
poses and glory of free grace in weir 
salvation ; and that all such ordering of 
outward things are the proper fruit of 
Christ's purchase ; and thai all these 
outward things, as considered in the for- 
mality or channel of these gracious or- 
dering*, do hold of Christ and his king- 
dom, as Mediator;— all this is heartily 
agreed to. 

JHoplay of the Sece?s. Test. 
fa 8, page S?9 f 

5. The charge, brought against the 
synod's act upon the head of universal 
redemption, of denying, that believers 
themselves receive their common favours 
as benefits of Christ's purchase, is a gross 
calumny. For the said article is so far 
from excluding common favours which 
believers receive, that it doth not ex- 
clude their common trials and crosses 
from being among the benefits of Christ's 
purchase to them. Only these things 
are so, not as they stand in their earthly 
condition, but as they »rt sanctified 
through the new covenant, and so intra? 
miited with by faith*. The common bene* 
fits of life, in respect of the peculiar con- 
veyance of them to believers, through 
Christ as Mediator, in the channel of 
new covenant promises, with a new 
covenant blessing upon them, are not 
received by jthejr fingers, but bv their 
frith, 

Appendix to the Act of the Atfociate 
Synod concerning Armtnian error* 
upon the head l!f Universal ftp- 
Aetfiption. Paget 34,3$. 

6. Seceders believe that the world 
stands on purpose, that the covenant of 
grace may be exhibited and carried into 
execution ; though they do not say, that 
it stands' for this purpose only: because 
the standing of the world *s also neces- 
sary in order to the execution of the 
covenant of works ; for which, as well as 
for the execution of the covenant of 1 
£race,the truth of God is engaged. 

Review of the Antogovernmen) 
Scheme. Paget 14, 15. I 



i Statement given in Refor- 
mation Frincipla Exhi- 



bited* 



5. The Seceders main* 
tain, that the Redeemer has 
not purchased temporal be- 
nefits for the saints. 

Reform. Prin. Exkib. 
page OS. 



6. The Seceders main- 
tain, that the world stands, 
not on purpose to exhibit the 
system of grace ; but in or- 
der to bring into being the 
children of Adam, that they 
might be punished by the 
curse of the covenant of 
works* 

Reform. Princ. J&z&tr 
page US. 
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"When we endeavour to correct the errors of any, we should beware 
iof imputing opinions to them which they do not hold. In this, as in 
snany other controversies, the opposite parties often misunderstand 
4>ne another. It should be the concern of both parties to discern the 
snare that keeps them asunder, while both are professing adherence, 
in other respects, to the same testimony for a covenanted reforma- 
tion. On this subject, I shall only add one remark : Under the New 
Testament dispensation, the Lord's people are dispersed through the 
world as pilgrims and strangers, under a great variety of magistrates; 
and being always a minority, have little or no share in the choice of 
these magistrates. On this account, it might have been expected, 
that if the Holy Spirit had foreseen that most of these magistrates 
would be unlawful, or such as could not be submitted to or obeyed in 
their lawful commands, without sin, he would have given his people 
very particular warning of this danger. On the contrary, there id a 
deep silence through the whole scripture, as to this matter* We are, 
indeed, forbidden to walk after the commandment of rulers in any 
thing unlawful, or in the imposition of human devices in religious 
-worship. But there are no warnings in scripture against submitting 
to and obeying the lawful commands of the magistrates of any coun- 
try, who have been chosen and are acknowledged as such by the people 
there. 

§ 64. Mtx. Another subject, on which I wished to have some con- 
versation at this time, is the controversy among the Seceders, about , 
a religious clause in some burgess oaths. Though we, in America, 
are not concerned in these oaths, yet the dispute concerning this 
matter is interesting, as it must necessarily occupy a conspicuous 
place in the history of the christian church. 

Ruf. The importance of a controversy is to be estimated not only 
by* the occasion which may often seem trivial, but by the manner in 
jwhich it is conducted, by its bearing on other subjects, and by its 
consequences. It is certain, that a great deal of truth, both doctrinal 
and historical, was either denied or maintained by the parties in this 
dispute. Instances of Divine mercy in upholding any in a steadfast 
adherence to their witnessing profession, ought to be recorded. 

The contested words of the clause in some burgess oaths, are these: 
« Here J protest before God, and your lordships, that I profess and 
« allow with my heart the true religion, presently professed within 
"this »realm, and authorised by the laws thereof:— I shall abide 
" thereat, *and defend the same to my life's end, and renounce the 
•fi* Roman religion called Papistry." 

Alex. Many think, that the Seceding ministers should not have 
*neddled with this oath, and that it was a thing they had no business 

with* 

Ruf. In the year 1744, the associate presbytery, being considerably 
Increased, agreed to divide themselves into three presbyteries, which 
were to compose the associate synod. That synod, having met in 
Jiarch 1745, it was proposed, that as the members had agreed to 
set about public covenanting in their several congregations, so they 
should endeavour to remove any public bars that might be found to 
their proceeding in that work, ft was then found, that the case of 
Home of their people, who had sworn a burgess oath, having the said 
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Clause iii it, might to such a bat. The stttothf cdirti&iittg 4dl case, 
and coming to a just decision of it, could hto ittofe be reckoned unne- 
cessary* than the duty of guarding themselves arid their jteople against 
being involved in the guilt of swearibg contradictory xwthfc, and con- 
tfequently, df swearing falsely. They could have no btisiness which 
was* in their circumstances, at that time, ihOre^ proper or inore ne- 
cessary. 

$ 65. After much reasoning on the subject, they came to the de- 
cision, which I shall now read. " The synod find, that the Swearing 
" of the religious clause of some burgess oaths/' which Wa§ foftoerly 
recited, « by any under their inspection, as the Said clause cOmefc 
" necessarily in this period to be used and applied, does not agree to 
" the present state and circumstances of the testimony for religion 
" and reformation, which this synod, with those under their iftspec- 

* tiofe, are maintaining; particularly, that it does ftot agree to, hor 
" consist with, an entering into the bond fbr ren^Wirig tor Solejnil 
" covenants : and that, therefore, those of the secession Cannot fur- 

* ther, with a safe conscience, and without sin, swear arty burgess 
« oath with the said religious clause ; while matters,* with reference 
" to the profession and settlement of religion, continue in such cir* 
" cumstances as at present. Moreover, the synod find, that burgesses 
" of the secession, who are already concerned in such oaths, should 
" be required, in order to their admission into the bond for renewing 
u our solemn covenants, to attend conference .with their respective 
« sessions, for signifying satisfaction with the present judgement of 
" the synod $ and a sense of the mistake they have hithertd, through 
" inadvertency, been under, concerning such burgess oathaV* 

This cannot be said to have been a rash decision. It was the* result 
of ihuch grave deliberation. Before it was made, says a writer, who 
had the best opportunity of knowifig the facts belonging to this affair, 
there was much reasoning on the subject of it, at four different meet- 
ings of Synod, in thirteen tederurits, mostly very long. The synod 
was thrice engaged in public fastirtg, with regard to this matter; and 
thrice in private diets for prayer; and seven times were different 
brethren so employed in ike Course of reasoning.* 

f 66. The ground of this decision seems plain. Fdf , supposirig that 
it were people's duty to maintain a testimony tot reformation princi- 

{>les, in the way of secession from the established church of Scotland} 
t is evident, that they who had espoused that testimony, and sin- 
cerely intended to continue in their adherence to it, could not swear 
an oath, having the said religious clause in it, without being guilty of 
swearing falsely. For in any country, where there is a certain church 
communion established by law, a person who describes himself as one 
who professes and allows with his heart the true religion presently 
professed within that realm, and authorised by the taws fherof, must, 
according to the most natural meaning of the words, be understood a* 
owning himself to be of that communion. A stranger to the dispute 
about tne meaning of these words, would undoubtedly be surprised to 
hear that they had ever been taken in any other sense. 

Alex. The burghers, I understand, say, that it was the true, the 
divine religion itself, professed and authorised in Scotland ; the true 

* Introduction to the proceedings of the Awociate Synod io the year 174T. 
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t^ligion professed bj Secede^ in their Act and Testimony, and not 
the faulty manner or professing and settling it, that was sworn to in 
the said clausp of some burgess oaths.* In this sense, they con* 
sidered thai; clause as binding them to the profession of the true re- 
ligion, but; ftpt tp formal ana full communion with the established 
church,., * 

Ruf. This interpretation is not to be admitted : First, because it 
takes the expression., true religion, in this clause abstractly, without 
a due regard to the following words by which it is defined. Secondly, 
because, according to this interpretation, the swearer of the said re- 
ligious clause, while the words of it defining the true religion here 
intended) necessarily signify that he allows in his heart the present 
national profession of religion* and the authorising of it by the laws 
oif tye land; yet, being a geceder, disapproves that profession and 
that authorising as faulty, The swearer's approbation of the national 
profession, and of the laws authorising it, is the native import of the 
words used in this, clause : but the disapprobation of what the swearer 
judges faulty, is added in his mind ; ana, being neither expressed nor 
necessarily understood by the words, is, an instance of that mental 
Reservation, which sound morality does not allow to have any place 
in the taking of an oath. 

Jt is. to be observed, tha.t the swearer of this clause acknowledges 
two things; first, that there is a profession of the true religion to. 
winch, this definition agrees, That it isyiade in< this realm, and au- 
thorised by. thq laws thereof $ a profession which cannot be denied to* 
be made in the communion of the established church: and secondly, 
that] he himself professes and allows with his heart the true religion, 
according to the same definition.. His profession, therefore, of the true 
religion must be allowed tp he the same with that which, is made in 
the communion of the established church; for the definition of both 
is the same. This., clause, then, cannot reasonably be supposed to 
mean two sorts of religious profession; as if one sort were signified 
by the words, J( profess; and a different sort by the words, professed 
tpithin this, realm. 

The due profession of the christian religion always implies, that 
the professor is a member of the church of Christ; and that the pro- 
fession he makes is that of some part of the visible church, Hence* 
there is-no lawful engagement to the profession of the christian reli- 
gion, which is not an engagement to the profession which is made of 
it in some particular church communion. But it is evident, that the 
church communion* to whose public profession the swearer of this 
clause yows adherence, is determined by the. words, presently, pro* 
fessetjL a,nd authorised by the laws of the land, to be that of the estab- 
lished church; there being no other church communion, to whose, pro- 
fession this description entirely agrees. 

It is a received maxim, that every oath, ought to be taken in the> 
sense ; of the administrator, and in, pursuance of his declared design. 
Hence, we are led to conclude, that as the administrator himself ot 
these burgess oaths professes the true religion in the way of formal 
and full communion with the established church; so,, he considers, the 
swearers of them as professing the true religion in the same way. 

• He-exhibition of the Testimony, pages 260, 361. 
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The word presently, as it is used in Ibis clause, shew*, tfiaf tit 
means the swearer's approbation of the public profession of the estab- 
lished church at the time when it is sworn. Hence, the swearing off 
this clause must be directly opposite to the testimony of Seceders* 
which declares the present profession of that chvrcfe to be so cor* 
rupt as to render the maintenance of a testimony iit a separate com* 
munion necessary. 

No person acquainted with the profession of religion' made" by the 
established church, and also with that exhibited in the testimony of 
Seceders, can, with any colour of reaseny deny, that many things are 
admitted as consistent with the former, and included in it, which are 
directly opposite to the latter ; such as the civil magistrate's power 
of dissolving the highest judicatories of the church, and of directing 
ministers to be settled according to the law of patronage; the con- 
demning of various important truths contained in the Marrow of 
Modern Divinity 5 neglecting to acknowledge the covenanted refor- 
mation, as attained hi the period between 1638 and 1649; censuring 
ministers for testifying against public corruptions; and especially, the 
persisting in and justifying these and the like evils in such a manner 
as rendered the maintenance of a testimony against them, in a sepa- 
rate communion, necessary. 

On the whole, there is no reason to doubt, that the judgement ex* 
pressed in the synod's decision concerning Hie religious clause in 
some burgess oaths, will at length be acknowledged, by serious and 
candid enquirers* to be just and moderate; namely, "That the 
" swearing* of this clause, by any under their inspection, as the said 
" clause comes necesarily in this period to be used and applied, does 
" not agree to the present state and circumstances of the testimony 
« for rengion and reformation, which this synod, with those under their 
" inspection, are maintaining; particularly, that it does not agree to, 
" nor consist with an entering into the bond for renewing our solemn 
u covenants." 

§ 67. Alex. Might not the contending parties have.exercised for* 
bearance towards one another about this matter ? I have heard, that 
the defenders of the clause as lawful, for the sake of peace, offered 
to condescend to an act discharging Seceders tor swear this clause of 
the oath, as inexpedient in the present circmnstances of strife and 
contention; and that this pacific proposal was entirely rejected by the 
antiburghers.* 

Ruf. A respectable member of the associate synod, than whom 
no one had better opportunities of knowing all that passed in that 
court, declares in a publication a few years before his death, that the 
antiburgher& could never reject the proposal you have related, as 
it wa* never roade.f I* the Display of the Secession Testimony,^ 
there is an account of four overtures, the third of which seems to 
come the. nearest to what you have recited, ft was to this purpose ; 
That, for the sake of peace, and to prevent different practices, when 
any under the inspection* of the synod were proposing to become 

• Re-exhibition, fee. page 26 1 : . 

t See an Account of the Burgher Re-exbjbitjon of the Testimony, page 14. 

* Vol. ii. page« 36, 37,. 3& 
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burgesses, th#y should be advised to take the burgess oaths without 
the said clause, till the members of the synod should come to see 
more clearly, ere te eye, in this matter, but such an advice would 
have implied the synod's allowance of the other clauses of these 
oaths, wnich had not yet come under their consideration* This over- 
ture overlooked the case of those who were already engaged in such 
burgess oaths. And these brethren would, by no means, grant, that 
such as would not follow the advice of the overture,should, in the mean 
time, be refused admission into the bond for renewing our covenants* 

There was another overture for a mutual forbearance of one ano- 
ther in the present question % as being one of these things which was 
never matter of testimony in the church of Scotland, and which we 
never had attained. 

The observations on this overture in the Display of the Secession 
Testimony, seem to be such plain truths as might carry conviction to 
every reflecting; mind. 

First, it is observed, with regard to the reason offered in support, 
of this overture, that die matter of the present question, namely, the 
swearing of the religious clause in this period, could not have been 
a matter of testimony in any former period, more than the year 1746 
could have existed in any former period. 

There are various points of religious testimony attained now, that 
were not explicitly attained by our forefathers either in the first or 
second reformation. And it appears from a protestation made in 
1638, which was recited in one of our former conversations, that, in 
their judgement, any general swearing to religion, without specifying 
all the points of testimony attained, would not be warrantable. 

Again, it is -to be observed, that the national profession and settle- 
ment of religion, (which, as we have seen, is acknowledged and ap- 
proved in swearing the said religious clause*) are very different now 
from what they were then. The things which that clause refers to 
now, are very different from those things which it referred to then. 
In that respect, such a swearing of this religious clause, as that which 
is now in question, is a thing which had no being in the reforming 
covenanting period. The religious clause in some few burgess oaths, 
might not be adverted to by our reforming ancestors. But they mani- 
fested their adherence to the principle on Which the associate synod 
proceeded, in the decision concerning that clause. An act of parlia- 
ment was passed in the year 163$, ratifying all acts and statutes 
made before, concerning the liberty and freedom of the true kirk of 
God, and religion presently professed within this realm. From this 
act a considerable number of nobility, barons and burgesses dissented: 
The whole artifice of that act, says Rapin, in his history of England, 
consisted in these words, religion presently professed: for thereby 
were confirmed all the innovations in the discipline of the kirk of 
Scotland, which were so offensive to the opposers of that act. Would 
not they who condemned an act of parliament for referring to the 
present* profession of the true religion which obtained before the re- 
formation in 1638, have equally condemned any oath, if they had ad- 
verted to it, which referred no less to the same present profession $ 
as liable to such a construction as that which is put on it by the his- 
torian just now mentioned. 

47 
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Secondly, It id Observed, that it is no wonder, that the synod cooM 
Hot comply with a proposal, which proceeded upon a doctrine of mu- 
tual forbearance, giving a toleration for a joint swearing of two oaths 
supposed to be contradictory, eten in the general matter of religion. 

But, Thirdly, upon the supposition of the synod's forbearing a 
present decision of the question, these brethren would, by no means, 
agree to forbear, in the mean time, an admission of those, engaged in 
such burgess oaths, into the bond for renewing the covenants? any 
more than if the synod had decided according to their mind. It could 
not therefore appear*, that the forbearance proposed was genuine, or 
really mutual, or anywise calculated for preserving peace or for pre- 
venting different .practices. 

It may be added, that there was an obvious difference between the 
case of the* one party aiid that of the other. It appears even from the 
overtures that were proposed by the defenders of this religious clause, 
that they did not consider the practice of swearing the said clause as 
necessary, or the prohibition of that practice as inconsistent with their 
religious profession. Some of them declined asserting ihe lawfulness 
of the burgess oath in its religious clause. One of the protesters* 
publicly declared, that he* was not to be looked upon as having any 
freedom to stand in opposition to the decision of tne synod condemn* 
ing that clause. Besides, they might have agreed, that the swearing 
of this clause should be prohibited upon some of the grounds on which 
members of the synod reasoned against it ; particularly, on this ground 
mentioned in the Display of the Secession Testimony ,t namely, that 
the laws of civil society do not warrant the limiting of burgess privi- 
leges, to persons of the moral and religious qualifications requisite to 
the swearing of a solemn religious oath. But the case of the other 
party was very different. Thev understood this religious clause las an 
oath of formal and full communion with the established church in its 
present state? and as quite inconsistent with the maintenance of their 
profession in the way of a secession from that church. They also be- 
lieved, that whoever should swear both this religious clause and the 
bond for renewing our covenants, would swear contradictory oaths. 
Hence it is evident, that all the^conscience they made of holding their 
testimony in the waj of secession from the established church, requir- 
ed them to condemn the swearing of that religious clause. 

§ tf8. Meoc. I understand, that the question, which at last occasion- 
ed the rupture of the associate synod, was different from that about 
the lawfulness of swearing the religious clause of some burgess oaths. 

Rnf* When the decision which, has been recited, concerning the re- 
ligious clause of some burgess oaths, was passed, five ministers and 
two elders protested against it, and proposed reasons of their protest. 
At the next meeting, which was in September ir46, two ministers and 
two elders, declared an adherence to their protest. At this meeting 
these protesting brethren introduced the question, "Whether the deci- 
sion of synod concerning the said clause should be a term of ministerial 
and christian communion ? When the synod met in April, 1T47, the 
consideration of that decision having been resumed, it was proposed, 

* Mr. Hotton, minister at Stow. See a Display of the Secession Testimony, page 90. 
t Page 33. 
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that the synod should proceed according to the usual order, to hear the 
reasons of protest, with the draught of answers, which had been pre- 
pared by a committee. But immediately the protesters renewed tneir 
former question about the said decision being a term of communion, 
in 'this new and larger form ; namely, ". Whether, or not, the decision 
" of synod concerning the religious clause of burgess oaths shall now 
« or afterwards be made a term of ministerial ami christian commu- 
" eion; until the making of it to be so shall be referred, by way of 
? overture, to presbyteries and kirk>sessions, in order to their giving 
" their judgement concerning it: that so there may in the mean time, 
* be a friendly dealing among the members of the synod, in a way of 
" conference and prayer ; in order to their coming, through the Lord's 
« pity, to see eye to eye, in the matter of the said religious clause ?" 
. On Wednesday, the 8th day of April, the first day of this meeting 
after these protesting brethren had insisted, till it was very late, that a 
vote should be taken on this question, some proposed a previous ques- 
tion, namely, Whether, or not, the synod should immediately proceed 
to call for the reasons of the protest and the answers thereto, and to 
read and consider them ? A third question was then proposed, name* 
ly, Whether the votes should be taken on the question of the protesters, 
or on the other question now mentioned ? As it was carried, that the 
votes should be taken on the former, three ministers dissented from 
this resolution ; and in the forenoon of the next day, their dissent was 
adhered to by nine other ministers and ten elders. 

The necessity of the dissent from this resolution is evident. For, 
in the first place, the question itself on which the votes were to be 
taken, was, in this case, unwarrantable; as it supposed the synod to 
have a power Which it eould not have. It was competent to the synod 
to review their former decision, and, if they found it wrong, to reverse 
it. But they could have no just power to make a new decision by 
which the former would be materially reversed, and yet. left formally 
standing. Such, however, is the purport of this question. It proposes 
to leave the synod's decision standing, to be considered formally as 
such by presbyteries and sessions, and, at the same time, to render that 
decision of no more effect, with regard to ministerial and christian 
comtounion, than if it had been reversed* Again, this question sup* 
poses the synod to hav£ a power, which it eould .not have, to tolerate 
among their people, the swearing of the said religious clause; while 
the swearing of it at present is declared, in their standing act, to be 
contradictory to their bond for renewing the covenants, and to be in- 
consistent with the Secession Testimony as avouched in that bond. 
Farther, according to this question, a decision of synod,* in a contro- 
versy of faith or case of conscience, considered as a decision still for- 
mally standing, was to be referred to inferior judicatories, particularly 
to kirk-sessions in order to their judging, whether they should submit 
to it: as if Sy synod might warrantably say to subordinate judicatories 

* " This is a false charge." (say the defenders of this question, Re-exhibition &o. page 
272") " for it was not the decision, but the question concerning its being a term of comma* 
" nion, that was proposed to he transmitted." But the fact is, that these two points can* 
not be separated : for, as one justly observes, neither sense nor conscience can admit of 
judging, that the sentence should not be a term of communion, but in the way of judging 
it to be wrong. They seem themselves to be sensible of this, when they add, " Though 
" it had been the decision, yet the transmission of it was necessary." 
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concerning an act in which they have made a just application of thd 
word of Christ to a particular case; You may be either under the uMt- 
gationof this act, or not so, a$ yon shall judge proper. Nothing could 
fie more contrary to the nature of prespyterial, or scriptural church 
government than such a proposal, it is true, that no synods or coun- 
cils, since the days of the apostles, are infallible; but if the fallibility 
of courts of judicature, without sufficient evidence of their having ac- 
tually erred, be allowed to deprive their decisions of obligatory force 
and operation, the authority and use of courts, ciy}( and ecclesiastic, 
will soon be at an end* 

In the second place, the proposal of taking the votes of the synod 
on this question, before the reasons of protest and the answers to them 
were read and considered, was unjust; as the decision concerning the 
said clause was thereby liable to be materially reversed or annulled ; 
while the members of the court were precluded from the benefit of the 
most proper means of obtaining light as to the merits of the cause. To 
call members to vote on any question, and at the same time to with* 
hold the means necessary tor enabling them to vote with judgement, 
cannot be denied to be most unbecoming a court of Christ, which, 
above all other courts of judicature, is bound to search after knowledge, 
and to judge righteously. 

Mex. The burghers say, that this charge of suppressing the light, 
which was to be had by hearing the reasons of protest and the answers 
to them, is false. For in case it was for light and information to mem- 
bers, the synod was content that all should be read. But the separat- 
ing brethren, say they, evidently designed victory more than light: 
for unless their brethren, who pretested against that decision, should 
be held pannels or parties, they themselves would not suffer these rea- 
sons and answers to be read. They say farther, these separating 
brethren themselves occasioned their not being read at the meeting 
immediately preceding, at Stirling.* 

Ruf. These brethren solemnly protested, that they had no other de- 
sign In requiring the reasons of protest to be first read and considered, 
than that the doing so was necessary according to good order and for 
the information of members. And there seems to be no ground from 
the facts established for supposing that they had any other design. 
The charge, on the other hand, against the party of the protesters, of 
suppressing light by getting the votes of the synod taken on their 
question without the previous hearing of the said reasons and answers, 
cannot be disproved by the instances you have mentioned. The met 
is not denied : it is only alleged, that they had inducements or tempta* 
tions to do as they did. When it was said, that those, who composed 
the committee appointed to prepare answers to the reasons of protest, 
occasioned that they were not read in the preceding meeting at Stir- 
ling, it should have been added, that they had not been able to finish 
their draught of them before that meeting. Nor should this failure be 
imputed to them as a fault; since it is not denied, that the court had 
admitted their excuse, on account of sacramental occasions and other 
necessary duties, to be sufficient. With regard to the assertion, that 
the defenders of the decision concerning the said religious clause 
would not suffer these reasons and the answers to them to he read,un? 

• Be^hiWtioD, pages 17fc J7J. 
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less the protesters should be pennei* or parties; the fact alluded to is 
thus represented by one who was fully acquainted with ail that passed 
on this occasion. In the course of reasoning on the 9th of April, when 
a hearing of the reasons and answers was sail urged, one of the pro- 
testers, (without being contradicted by the rest,) proposed to yield to ft 
previous reading of them, upon this condition, that the voting of their 
question should immediately follow without any farther reasoning on 
oie subject* Were not the feet so ascertained as to leare no room 
to doubt it, one could scarcely conceive, that any member weald seri- 
ously propose, as a condition of the court's observing a point of com- 
mon and necessary order, the consent of their brethren to the voting 
of a question immediately after $ while these brethren had been afl 
*long, and were now openly and earnestly contending against the sy- 
nod's voting on such a question at all ; under a full conviction, that 
their doing so, as the case was circumstanced, was incompetent to the 
court, and exceeding sinful. The proposal does not seem to have 
been seconded ? and no wonder considering the gross impropriety of it 

Mex. It has been said, thjit in September, 1746, and on August 8th, 
1747, the opposers 1 of this question allowed, that it was lawful and 
regular to vote on it 5 though they afterward reckoned it a criminal 
question.t . 

j&if. It is evident, that the defenders of the synod's decision, oppos- 
ed voting on this question from the first proposal of it* In September, 
1746, after long and earnest contending against it, they obtained a de- 
Jay ; and such a delay as its friends then accounted not an allowance, 
but a material rejection of it} On the 6th of April, 1747, they en- 
deavoured by it previous question to get it set aside; insisting all 
Along on the inconsistency of it with the profession and constitution 
iof the synod. On the next day, they opposed it in the way of solemn 
protestations. Thus they used aU proper means for preventing the 
synod from voting on this question. Some of these members, indeed, 
acknowledged their sin in giving so much countenance to the putting 
jof this question, as to offer an opposite side to it, or to vote the delay 
of it. But no candid person, who attends to the history of this affair, 
wRl deny that their opposition, though sometimes not carried so far as 
it might nave been, was all along open and decided. They gave no 
ground for any to say, that they ever allowed it to be lawful and 
regular, for the synod, to vote on such a question. These endeavour* 
indeed were unsuccessful. The protesters and their party, after it 
4trag carried, as I have already stated, for the synod's voting on their 

Question, Urged, thfct the votes of the members should be taken irome- 
iately. But the moderator and clerk declined acting on this occasion. 
So that the step which was the immediate cause of the rupture might 
have been prevented at that time, if two members had not presumed, 
without any appointment of the court, to act, the one as moderator in 
calling the names, and the other as clerk in marking the votes. 
Twenty members voted in the affirmative ; of whom six ministers and 
one elder, being protesters against the decision concerning ti*e reli- 

• Display of the Seeenon Testimony, page 338. 

f An Impartial Survey, &c. And Re-exhibitioo, &c. page 269. 

♦ Display, ke. pages 338, 339. 
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pons clause of torn* burgess oaths, were directly parties in tins ques- 
tion. The twenty -three members, who were standing under a soWn 
protestation against the putting of such a question, could not vote. 
On this event, a member who had been moderator of the former meet- 
ing declared, that as those who had gone into a resolution to transmit 
the decision concerning the religious clause of some burgess oaths to 
presbyteries and sessions in order to their judging;, whether that de- 
cision should be a term of communion, had, in so doing, departed from 
the constitution and testimony of the associate synod 5 so the constitu- 
tion of that court remained in the majority of ministers, who had aJI 
Along at this meeting, contended against voting on that question, and 
also a considerable number of elders * together with any members, 
who might adhere to them ; and proposed, that they should meet next 
day, at ten o'clock, forenoon, in Mr. Gib's house, in order to proceed 
in the business of the synod* 

§ 69. Jleje. As it is often the case in battles, that both sides claim 
the victory ; so, each party, on this occasion, pretended to have the 
majority of votes. The burghers say they had a majority, thirty-two 
against twenty-two.* 

Jiuf. At the meeting of synod, in which -that inelancholy event took 
place, there were present twenty-nine of the thirty-two ministers who 
then belonged to tne synod, with twenty-four elders. Twenty mem- 
bers, namely, six ministers and one elder, who had protested against 
the decision concerning the religious clause of some burgess oaths, 
with three other ministers and ten elders, voted in the affirmative, 
against twenty-three, consisting of thirteen ministers and ten elders, 
who, as has been observed, all along opposed this question in the most 
decisive and solemn manner, t The rest of the members were silent. 
Even though all the twenty, who voted for the affirmative on this ques- 
tion, had been legal voters, there was still a majority against it. But 
of these twenty, the seven protesters, as they were directly parties 
on the subject of the question, could not be legal voters. And with 
regard to thirteen of them, to whose right of voting no objection was 
ever offered, there was reason to say, that twelve of them voted with* 
out any proper knowledge of the subject of their vote. Two of them 
were ministers; of whom one had never been in the synod before. 
And the other minister, with the ten elders who voted on the same 
side, had not been present at any judicial examination of the subject. 
The case was the same with the elders on the side of those who were 
refusing to vote at all 5 but this was the very reason of their refusal, 
that they had not had an opportunity of understanding what they were 
to vote, about. 

Max* On what ground, then, did the friends of this question pre- 
tend, that they had a majority of votes on their side. 

Ruf. They reckoned, among the voters on their side, the moderator; 
(though, when they were proceeding to put the question, he refused to 

. * Re-exbibition, &e. page 261. 

\ That the number of those, wh6 stood under a protestation against the question about 
the synod's decision being a term of communion was twentv -three, is not disputed; m. 
thirteen ministers, Messrs. Alexander Moncrief, Thomas Mair, James Thomson, Adam 
Gib, Andrew Clarkson, James Scot, George Brown, William Campbell, John Whyte, 
George Murray, Robert Archibald and William Mair, with ten elders. 
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Call the roll) and immediately left them for that night*) and also, an 
absent elder, falsely supposed to be on their side. But when these 
two were added, they were still the minority $ and therefore they 
reckoned to their side six ministers and two elders, who had not 
voted. Silent members may be added to the majority; but adding 
them to the minority is unusual in courts. 

These silent members, indeed, continuing with the twenty voters, 
seemed to form a prevailing party, at. that juncture, on the side of 
the voted resolution. But as the carrying of that resolution, in the 
manner now related, subverted the constitution of the associate sy- 
nod ; so a majority, made up in this manner, could not be justly ac- 
counted that court. Besides, it may be reasonably allowed, that in 
point of form, this title belongs to that party which, at the rupture, 
had the majority of ministers, who are the only constant and habitual 
members of the synod. It was then found, that these seven protesters 
had got no more than five ministers of the synod to take part with 
them in forming a synod upon the ground of the resolution which 
occasioned the rupture; while nineteen ministers remained in the op- 
posite body on the ground of a just and scriptural decision concerning 
the religious clause of some burgess oaths ; a decision, the obvious 
design of which was no other, than that of maintaining the profession 
of the true religion, as it is stated in the Judicial Testimony, and the 
bond agreed on by the associate presbyterjr. It is contrary to pres- 
by terial order, and even to the common principles of society, to sup- 
pose, that the minority of a court can become that court, in opposition 
to the majority ; excepting in the case of the minority being so con- 
stituted by a superior court, to which it is subordinate. It was, there- 
fore, most unreasonable, for twelve ministerial members, without the 
judgement of any superior court, to assume to themselves the name 
and power of the associate synod, in opposition to nineteen minis- 
terial members. When the neat of passion and prejudice is over, 
it will be easily seen, that this conduct is contrary to Presbyterian 
parity, and even to the humility and brotherly love which are so ne- 
cessary in the followers, and especially in, the ministers, of Jesus 
Christ. . 

§ 70. Alex. The defenders of the synod's decision concerning the 
religious clause of some burgess oaths, reckon, that the protesters 
against that decision were parties in the question about its being a term 
of communion. But those on the other side, judged, that they would 
rather have been parties, if the question had been about reversing the 
decision. 

Ruf. No manner or degree in which persons may have previously 
appeared on one side of a public cause in the church, can make it 
their personal cause, or make them such parties as have no right to 
judge in it. How absurd would it be to suppose, that our reformers- 
were parties in the cause between them and the church of Rome, 
having no right to judge in it, after they had protested against it, or 
had become Protestants. 

In the proceedings of the synod of Dort, against the Remonstrants 
or Arminians, who then insisted, that such as had avowed their oppo- 
sition to them on these points, should not be admitted as judges of 
their cause, there is a just observation to this purpose; " Vt r hat rea* 
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"•on," said the English divines in that synod, «*can be given fat 
u depriving of the right of suffrage, in this matter, all the pas^ 
" tors, who, in the discharge of their office, had defended the re- 
" ceived doctrine of the church, and opposed such as taught other* 
« wise? Were this measure adopted, no minister would oppose the 
" spread of new doctrines, lest tie should thereby lose all right of 
« afterwards giving his judgement in controversies about them. It 
" is an error to suppose, that the pastors, in this way, become iudges 
" in their own cause. Truth is the common treasure of the church ; 
« nor can it by any means become the private property of individuals. 
« It is the public cause of God and the church, not any one's personal 
« cause, that id debated in the synods. 9 '* 

These protesters, then, would not have been parties in the question, 
Whether that decision should be reversed ? that being a matter purely 
doctrinal. But they were evidently parties in the question, Whether 
that decision should be a term of communion ? as that would have 
been, upon the matter, an inquiry, whether any of these protesters 
should be called to an account for their opposition to that decision} 
To say that they were not parties in this question, and that they 
might be judges of it, is as unreasonable, as it would be to say, that 
a person is not a party, but may act as a judge in a cause concerning 
himself, which has been committed to the verdict of a jury. 

Mex. The friends of the decision have been much blamed for say- 
ing that ministers, and not elders or kirk sessions, are the proper 
judges in controversies of faith and cases of conscience ; or in such a 
question as this ; Whether the synod's decision concerning the reli- 
gious clause of some burgess oaths, should be a term of communion ? 

jRtif. When ministers are called the proper judges in a controversy 
of faith or case of conscience, ruling elders are not excluded from 
being judges, in a secondary sense, in the way of assisting ministers, 
but not to the overbearing of them. It must be held, however, ac- 
cording to the holy scripture and our subordinate standards, that the 
judicial determination of doctrinal controversies properly belongs to 
those to whom the Lord Jesus has committed the key of doctrine; 
which is explained in the Judicial Testimony, to be " for expounding 
« and preaching the word, and for determining controversies accord- 
« ing to the scriptures." The office of the ewers, of whom we now 
speak, is expressly limited to ruling and government; and is hereby 
distinguished from that of other elders, who labour in word and doc- 
trine, Rom. xii. 8—1 Corinth, xii* 28 — 1 Tim. v. 17. The second 
book of discipline teaches concerning the elders, that their principal 
office is to hold assemblies with the pastors, for the establishing of 
good order and the execution of discipline. The Westminster as- 
sembly's form of church government lays this down as comprehend- 
ing the whole business of elders, « that they are to join with the 
" minister in the government of the church." In February, 1597, a 

4 Qute ratio reddi potest, car raffragioram jure prfoentor omnes Hit pastores, qsi ex 
officio receptara eceleate doetrinam propugnantes, secns docentibus adversati not ? Si 
hoc obtineret, nexa dogmata spargentihos nemo obsisteret, ne, ipso Facto, Jut orone post- 
modum de illis controversns judicandi smitterent In co erratur, quod pastores. in sua 
causa hoc modo judices esse praesumuntur. Veritas communis eccleshe thesaurus est ; 
nee potest alto pacto fieri peeuliam sfogalaram persojaaram. Dei et ecelesi» pablioa 
causa est, noo sua cujuscunque qua* ia synodis agitur. 
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Question having been proposed by king James about those who should 
have a vote in synodical assemblies, some brethren out of the several 
presbyteries of the synod of Fife, gave this answer : " Such as have 
« commission from particular sessions of congregations have vote ; ex- 
's cept in matters of doctrine, wherein only they that labour in the word 
« may vote and judge." The reformed church of France determines 
in the third chapter of their discipline, that " Elders may well assist 
" and give their opinion ; but the decision of doctrine is principally 
« reserved to ministers and pastors, and to doctors of divinity duly 
" called to their charges." In their national assembly in 1598, they 
determined, " that when there is a question of the judgement of 
" doctrine, the decision of it belongs to the ministers only." With 
regard to kirk sessions in a constituted state of the church, it is 

f ranted, that they are proper judges of what is the acknowledged 
octrine of the church, for the maintenance of it in their several con- 
gregations: but it is denied that they, as courts of judicature, may 
pass decisions about what should be the acknowledged doctrine of the 
church, in matters of public controversy. To allow such a judge- 
ment to ruling elders, as distinct from teaching elders, would over- 
throw the doctrine of our standards, by placing the decisive exercise, 
the highest exercise, of the key of doctrine, where the Lord Jesus 
never placed it. 

Alex. The resolution to transmit the decision concerning the reli- 
gious clause of some burgess. oaths to presbyteries and kirk sessions, 
is said to be according to some barrier acts, particularly, the act of 
the assembly in 1639, ordaining, "that no innovation, which may 
" disturb the peace of the church and make divisions, be suddenly 
" enacted, but so as the motion be first communicated to the several 
« synods, presbyteries and kirk sessions, that the commissioners may 
" come well prepared, unanimously to conclude a solid determination 
" upon these points in the general assembly." 

Knf* The synod's declaring that they have found something in the 
practice of church members, which is inconsistent with their public 
profession, and which is therefore to be avoided, cannot, with any 
propriety, be called an innovation. No new tenet or new usage was 
introduced by the decision in question. Besides, there is reason to 
believe, that the act you have mentioned, relates to overtures con- 
cerning matters of order and government, and not to doctrine ; be- 
cause this act directs the proposal to be communicated to kirk ses- 
sions, which are not properly judges of doctrines, being mostly made 
up of elders, to whom, as has been just now observed, the cognizance 
of matters of discipline and government, rather than of doctrine, 
belongs. The enacting of something new, with regard to order, may 
often oe delayed with advantage, or at least without any loss. But 
the case is very different, when it is required to determine what is 
truth and duty, or what is sin and error. The glory of God, and the 
near concern which men's consciences have in such questions, render 
the speedy determination of them necessary. Such, in an eminent 
degree, was the question about the consistency of swearing; the reli- 
gious clause of some burgess oaths with the testimony and bond that 
had been agreed on by the associate presbytery. 

48 
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Alex. The account you have given of the moderator and clerk, a* 
declining to act, when the vote was taken on the question which oc- 
casioned the rupture; and of others, as taking upon them, without 
any order of the court, to call the names and mark the votes, seems 
not to be admitted bj the defenders of that question. " Did not the 
u moderator," says one of them, " acquiesce by continuing to sit in 
"court, after the sentence was passed, in ApriV9th?"* "The 
"minutes bear," says another of them, "that Henry Erskine was 
« appointed to clerk by turns with Mr. Hutton."t 

-few/. The same account was repeatedly published in the proceed- 
ings of the associate synod, soon after the event took place -,t and 
none of those then present are known to have called this account in 
question. The writer of the Display of the Secession Testimony, 
who was an actor in this mournful scene, and who had better means 
of information, than any of the authors you refer to, says concerning 
Mr. James Mair, whonad been chosen moderator by the synod at 
that meeting, that he was in the chair at the time when the two reso- 
lutions were before the synod ; and that he acted as moderator with 
respect to the first; but that it is a most notorious fact, that with res- 
pect to the second resolution, he persisted in making no return, when 
mtreated to call, or to order the calling of the roll. The writer of 
the Display also avers in the most absolute manner, that the minute 
which Jtyr. Brown cites, as bearing, that Mr. Henry Erskine was ap- 
pointed to clerk by turns, is a false minute, if it refer to the time 
before the breaeh, being what could not have existed till after it. It 
is true, adds that writer, " that Mr. Hutton demurred at taking the 
" office of clerk, from the constancy of attendance which it would 
" require. But no mention was made of Henry Erskine for doing so, 
" I was the person fixed on, and named as such in the original minute. 
" All which I am as certain of as I can be of any thing that has been 
" transacted in my time."|| 

Alex. Might not the members who adhered to the synod's decision 
concerning the religious clause of some burgess oaths have submitted 
to the determination for transmitting that decision to presbyteries 
and kirk sessions; while their consciences was exonerated by their 
protestations £ 

Buf. They could not have acquiesced in the manner in which this 
question was carried, without allowing the minority to be the court ; 
nor without allowing disorders inconsistent with its constitution, such 
as,, that a court might determine a cause so important, as that must 
necessarily be, which respects the profession of religion in general, 
without hearing what was evidently necessary to the understanding 
of the merits ofthat cause ; that parties may be admitted to be judges 
in their own personal cause ; and that any member or members may,, 
without any designation or appointment of the court, and at their 
awn hand, act as moderator and clerk. They could not have ac- 
quiesced in the carrying of this question in the affirmative, without 

• Survey of the Controversy, &o. page 70. 
f Mr. Brown, in his letter to Mr. Gib. 

* See their proceedings in 1747, page 17— and those in 1749 and 1740, page 10. 
A Dbpfef, fcc. pages 485, 42& 
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allowing a resolution as a deed of the court, which tolerated the swear- 
ing of an oath, which, as it comes necessarily to be used and applied 
at present, was declared by another deed of the same court left pro* 
fessedly standing, to be inconsistent with the profession and testi- 
mony of Seceders: and considering, that Seceders were engaged by 
Solemn oath in the bond agreed on by the associate presbytery, to 
Adhere to that profession and testimony, I do not see how it can be 
.denied, that this resolution involves them in the guilt of allowing the 
swearing of contradictory oaths. They could not have acquiesced in 
the carrying of this resolution, without falling away from their testi- 
mony against the latitudinarian scheme of church communion. It 
appears, that the decision of synod concerning the religious clause of 
some burgess oaths, was all along' opposed upon latitudinarian princi- 
ples. The protesters against that decision say in their ninth reason., 
u Upon supposition, that we should grant that there is sufficient ob- 
" jective evidence unto all, that the swearing of the clause condemned 
" would be doing a thing, which virtually and on the matter, is a sin- 
** ful receding from the testimony of the day, which we are professing 
" to hold; yet, when the swearing of it is but newly quarrelled, the 
"synod ought rather tetiave enjoined mutual forbearance, than to 
" have condemned the present swearing of the said clause." Here it 
it is taught, that though there be sufficient objective evidence to all of 
the sinfulness of this matter; that is, though its sinfulness be plain 
enough to any who are mot uncommonly blind or prejudiced; though 
it be plainly enough backsliding and a profanation of the Lord's 
name; yet it is to be tolerated, under a pretence of novelty, and on 
account of different sentiments, about it. This cannot be dented to 
be one of these latitudinarian tenets abjured in the bond agreed on 
by the associate presbytery. But this scheme was carried to a far 
greater height in the resolution which occasioned the breach: for, by 
that resolution, a practice was to be tolerated, which was not only 
sinful, but declared to be so by a judicial decision, which, by this 
resolution, is professedly left standing. Thus, the church was to 
admit to her sacramental communion persons who persisted obsti- 
nately in a practice determined by her judicial deed to be sinfuL 
This was a flagrant instance of the catholic sacramental communion, 
which we formerly examined. 

Jllex. The opposers of the decision concerning the religious clause 
of some burgess oaths, represent the synod which met at Mr. Gib's 
house, as a different synod from that which had chosen the moderator 
and clerk, and from that to which the elders had been sent by their 
several sessions. Though the person, who called that nominal synod, 
asserted, in his declaration, that the power of the synod devolved 
upon him and his party ; yet, he neither did, nor could, shew any 
warrant for his saying or doing so.* . ' 

Ruf. If the friends of that decision concerning some burgess oaths 
were the majority ; and were holding the constitutional principles of 
the associate synod \ (two things, which were certainly true,) the pro- 
posal of adjourning to another time and place, could not make them 
another court. It is vain to ask what warrant a member had to make 
such a proposal ? for, in so doing, he only made use of a privilege 

' Re-exhibition, &c pages 266, 267, 26a 
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common to all the members of the court; the privilege of miking any 
motion which they judge proper. ^n& if there was nothing unlawful 
in the proposal, it was warrantable for the members of the court to 
agree to it, and to act accordingly. What was extraordinary in ting 
proposal, was rendered necessary by the extraordinary resolution 
which they who voted on this occasion pretended to have carried; 
and by the extraordinary case of the minority of a court assuming to 
themselves the name and 'authority of the court in such a violent 
manner, as could not bey obstructed by any means competent to an 
ecclesiastical court* 

§ 71. JIUjc. There is nothing that has raised such an odium against 
the friends of the decision concerning some burgess oaths, as their 
pretending to depose and excommunicate their brethren. 

Ruf. This odium has been much increased by erroneous doctrine 
about the objects of excommunication. This awful censure has been 
represented as having no other than graceless persons for th^ objects 
of it : a representation which is contrary to the gracious end of the 
ordinances in general which Christ hath given to his church; and 
particularly to the end of excommunication ; by which obstinate of? 
tenders are to be delivered to Satan for the* destruction of. the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.* The justly 
celebrated Turretine, in stating the Protestant doctrine on this head, 
observes, that excommunication may be considered either with regard 
to the outward or the inward state of the person who is the object of 
it. As to his outward state, it denotes a real separation from the ex- 
ternal communion of the church, yet not perpetual, but for a time ; 
that is, till he manifest his repentance. But as to his inward state, it 
is not a real expulsion from the mystical body of Christ ; for he who 
is once taken into that body, can never be cast out of it. We are 
not immediately to conclude, that an offender is simply and abso- 
lutely cut oft' from the body of Christ, or that he ceases to be a mem- 
ber of the church in secret, and a$ to his internal state ; because he 
is for a time, according to external discipline, removed from the so? 
ciety of the faithful. Many regenerate persons, says Mr. Rutherford, 
may go so far in scandalous obstinacy, that they are to he excommu- 
nicated. This odjum has also been promoted by such. as have taught, 
that there are real violations of the Divine law, which though they be 
public offences, and contumaciously persisted in, and properly mat- 
ters of judicial cognizance; which, after all, can never be any suffi- 
cient ground of excommunication. This doctrine is contrary to what 

* 1 Corinth, v. 4, 5. The terms used by the apostle (~to deliver unto Satan for th* 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus, ) 
cannot mean a miraculous inflicting of some tormenting pain or disease upon the roan s 
body; or an extraordinary permission given to Satan for that purpose. For if it had 
been any work of this sort, the apostle wquld not have blamed the Corinthians, as h<5 
did, for riot having wrought it sooner ; while no such thing was competent to them ; nor 
could he have sought, as he did, the concurrence or assistance of the Corinthian* for 
working it He could not have called it, as he did in 2 Corinth, it. 6, this punishment, 
or, as the original might be rendered, judicial censure, which wits inflicted of many ; 
nor could he have mentioned the man's hazard of being swallowed up -with overmuch 
sorrow, as the proper effect of the censure; without taking any notice of the pain or 
disease, if there had been any such effect, on his body. It was not, therefore, any dfe- " 
struct ioii of his body, but of his fleshly corruption, that the apostle meant; the censure 
being a mean of the Lord's institution for that purpose. 

, Display of the Secession Testimony, pages 102, 103. 
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•ur Lord has delivered in Matth. xviii. 15, 16, 17 9 18, as the ordinary 
and standing rule of discipline ; according to which rule, any brother, 
who is chargeable with such obstinacy, even in any private offence, 
as not to hear the church, or assembly of rulers, when the case is regu- 
larly declared to them, is an object of the greater excommunication. 
The doctrine now mentioned, is also contrary to that of the reformed 
churches on this head. According to the order of excommunication, 
used in the church of Scotland under her first reformation, « a small 
" offence may justly deserve excommunication, by reason of the con- 
" tempt and disobedience of the offender. 9 ' And, in another place, 
we hav« these words : " After ail admonitions, both private ana pub- 
" lie, are past, as before is said ; then, must the church proceed to 
" excommunication, if the offender remain obstinate."* 

The discipline of the church of France ordains, " that process 
" should issue in the higher excommunication against any of tne peo- 
" pie that keep up a debate for breaking the unity of the church, 
" upon any point of doctrine or discipline, or public worship and 
" order; and that this course should be taken more especially with 
* ; any minister or elder, who is found guilty this way, upon any such 
*f point, contrary to his former engagements."! 

Many think that the censures of the church must have been pros- 
tituted, when they were passed on these pious and faithful ministers, 
who were some of the greatest lights of the age in which they lived. 
But no person in the world is beyond all hazard of falling into 
offences, and even, for a time, into obstinacy in them. According 
to the. scriptural institution of the discipline of the christian church, 
any person, whose offence renders him justly liable to the lowest 
censure belonging to that discipline, may, by persisting in his offence 
with unrelenting obstinacy, become liable to the highest: and the 
Divine rule requires the actual infliction of due censure in the latter 
case, as well as in the former. The offence, however, of these breth- 
ren was not small ; as it consisted in justifying the practice of Sece- 
ders in swearing an oath, which had been judicially declared incon- 
sistent with their testimony, and with the bond in which they solemnly 
vowed adherence to that testimony. Nor was their offence small, in 
taking such measures for the defence of that practice, as tended not 
only to subvert the order and constitution of the associate synod, but 
to support and propagate the latitudinarian scheme of church com- 
munion which is so much the idol of the present age. 

* Order of Excommunication, chapters ii. and Hi. The church's power of excom- 
municating the obstinate in public offences is declared in the sum of the first Book of 
Discipline, art 9, and in the second Book of Discipline, chap. 7. In conformity to these 
rales, the general assembly in 1638, ordained procedure to excommunication against 
those who, after due admonition, would not forbear the company of excommunicated 
persons ; — in 1640, against any minister, who should obstinately continue to spe&k against 
the covenant for religion and reformation, then entered into by the church ;— in 1638, 
against any suspended minister, who should obstinately continue to exercise any part of 
the ministerial office. 

f As the faults of church officers deserve the greatest censures ; so, in all the reformed 
churches, where the free exercise of church discipline is received, there is the greatest 
severity of it against church officers, and especially against ministers of the word, when 
any such are, upon just proof, convicted of scandal. 

Aaron Hod Blossoming, page 314. 
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Some have represented this censure as ab excommunication of all 
the people called burghers, comparing it to the extotiuniinicatums of 
the Pope by which he laid whole nations under his interdict, ton- 
founding the innocent with the guilty. But this was a groundless re- 
proach. They who passed these censures, were, as we have seen, the 
majority which, at the rupture, constituted the associate synod 5 and 
therefore it was competent to them, as it is to every court, to call 
their own members to an account ; and, in the case of offences proved 
against any of their members, to censure them. The persons, then, 
whom the synod censured, were no other than certain members of that 
court; and the synod, in censuring them, proceeded in their several 
cases, upon stfch particular and specific charges, as were applicable to 
them only. 

In fine, some have said, that the ministers, who passed such censures 
on their brethren, required the approbation of them as a term of church 
communion. This accusation is not only false in fact, but grossly 
absurd ; as it is not supposable, that the officers of any church, at least 
of Any Presbyterian church, are so unreasonable as to make an appro- 
bation of the proceedings of church-courts in cases of discipline, a 
term or condition upon which people in general, (few of whom may 
have any opportunity of being acquainted with such proceedings) are 
to be admitted to sacramental communion. 

$ 72. AUx. The opposers of the synod's decision concerning some 
burgess oaths justly deplore the dispute between them and the defend- 
ers of that decision as very fruitless, and as having done much injury 
to interests of real religion by alienating the affections of professors 
from one another. 

Buf. It is granted, that this controversy had the common effect of 
every dispute about any matter, civil or religious, in which the in- 
terests and feelings of depraved men are much concerned : it irritated 
the minds of those engaged in it, and interrupted the comfortable en- 
joyment of social intercourse. But it had also other consequences, 
which were according to the opposite sides which the parties took in 
the dispute. 

With regard to those who adhered to the decision concerning the 
religious clause of some burgess oaths, there were two native conse- 
quences of their adherence to it. One was, that they continued to 
hold the Judicial Testimony as a term of communion with them in seal- 
ing ordinances, according to what had been agreed on by the associate 
presbytery. The presbytery, says Mr. Wilson of Perth, require of all 
who " accede to them, or wno come under their presbyterial inspec- 
tion, that they signify or declare their approbation of the judicial act 
« and testimony* The plain and obvious meaning of this is, that they 
" signify or declare their conjunction with the presbytery in the same 
" confession that they make of the truths of God. In this respect, the 
'•' presbytery, and such as make accession to them, state themselves a 
" confessing body 5 and the confession which they make is of the truths 
«* of God in opposition to deviations from the same."* The other 
consequence of their adherence to the decision concerning the said re- 
ligious clause, was their continuing to go forward, according to the 

* Continuation, &c. chap, 5. 
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tgreement of the associate presbytery, iu the practice of public cove- 
nanting, 

With regard to the opposers of the decision concerning the said re- 
ligious clause, the consequences of their opposition have been according 
to the nature of what they opposed. Some of them at first represented 
the swearing of that clause as perfectly agreeable to the Judicial Tes- 
timony. But this pretence was soon given up. They found, that the 
inconsistency between the swearing of that clause and the approving 
of the whole account which that Testimony gives of the profession of 
religion authorised by the laws of the land, was too glaring to be abso- 
lutely denied. They published, therefore, an overture in the year 
1755, pretending to point out some mistakes in the historical part of 
that Testimony, A considerable time afterward, they published their 
Re-exhibition, containing, among other things, an edition of the Judi- 
cial. Testimony; in which some passages of the original work are 
omitted and some altered ; though they nave not been able to establish 
the falsehood of the statement of one fact in the original work.* But 
in the preface to the Re-exhibition, there is an attempt to depreciate 
the historical part, particularly in the following words, which I shall 
read: " It becomes those concerned chiefly to know and profess what 
" is of the utmost importance, the certainty of which rests upon the 
" infallible record of God himself, and not on the fallible n^ratives of 
" men, which iu themselves can never be a sufficient ground of our 
« faith. To be ignorant or mistaken with regard to the real existence 
" of some past transaction's, in the church or state, transmitted to us 
" upon human authorities, some of which are controverted by others of 
" the same class, and others of them covered with a cloud of uncer- 
" tainty, which to us at this distance of time, is almost impenetrable, 
« can never be so criminal, as our ignorance or mistakes with respect 
"to the truths of God revealed in his word. It must, therefore, be 
" obvious to every sober and unbiassed christian, that an attempt to 
" elucidate some historical references, or even to omit others,, which 
" do not appear to be sufficiently vouched, cannot with any degree of 
" candour and justice amount to a dropping of any part of the TestU 
" m,ony, as it is a testimony to the truths of God revealed in his word."" 

On this passage it may' be remarked, that, though it is true, that 
what is of the utmost importance rests on the infallible record of God 
himself, and not on the fallible narratives of men ; and though in mak- 
ing a comparison between the real existence of some past transactions 
in church and state, and the truths of God revealed in his word, there 
is no doubt, that to be ignorant or mistaken with regard to the former 
is not so criminal as our ignorance or mistakes with regard to the latter; 
(just as robbing a man of his money, though it is criminal, is not so 
much so as taking away his life unjustly;) jet it does not follow, that 
the testimony which God is calling us to maintain against errors and 
corruptions in any part of the visible church, may not be, in a great: 
measure, if not wholly dropt, by not owning what comes to our know- 
ledge by the fallible narratives of men. For it is plain, that the ground 
on which we maintain a testimony against the errors and corruption* 
of any church, and particularly in the way of secession frpm her com- 
munion , is not merely that such tenets are errors and that such practices 

* ThitU ihewn'tttisfactarily in Mr. Gib'* account of the Re-exkiUtioo. 
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are corruptions ; a matter which we are to learn from the word of 
God alone ; but also, that such errors and corruptions are tolerated 
and justified by the judicatories of that church ; a fact which cannot 
be known by reading the Bible, or otherwise than bj human narratives; 
on which, though fallible, while they are attended with moral certainty, 
we are, in this case, to proceed. 

In a former conversation, it was shewn, that there are various duties, 
which cannot be discharged without proceeding upon human testi- 
mony ; of which duties, that of testifying against the errors and cor- 
ruptions, that prevail in the visible church, is one* However many 
truths of God's word a body of people may profess and maintain in the 
form of a testimony ; yet if they withdraw from a particular church, 
without any historical proof of defection from such truths, or of the 
toleration of the contrary errors, as chargeable on that church, their 
secession, in that case, may be justly considered as a sinful and scan- 
dalous schism. Such a narrative, therefore, necessarily belongs to 
the ground of a secession testimony. The testimony of the prophets 
and apostles did not consist of abstract doctrinal propositions only; 
but included real facts. They said, for example, From the days of 
your fathers, ye are gone away from mine ordinances : ye have killed 
the Prince of life : ye are removed from him that called you into the 
grace of Christ to another gospel : ye observe days and months and 
times and years. It is granted, that the prophets and apostles, in the 
testimony they gave against the errors and corruptions of persons and 
churches, proceeded upon the infallible knowledge they had of the 
cases of these persons and churches by immediate inspiration ; but this 
is nothing against our imitating them in this as well as in other moral 
duties, or against our proceeding, in the ordinary way, upon the fallible 
narratives of men ; or, as the scripture warrants us to proceed in such 
cases, upon the testimony of a competent number of credible witnesses. 
Such is the ground upon which the confessors of Christ have always 
proceeded with regard to the real existence of the errors and corrup- 
tions against which they bore testimony, ever since the canon of scrip- 
ture was closed. In point of evidence, few narratives of fallible men 
have been less liable to exception, or farther from being covered with 
a cloud of uncertainty, than the historical part of the judicial Testi- 
mony ; the facts there stated, being found, as we formerly observed, 
in the most public and authentic records of the kingdom. And with 
regard to the nature of -the facts, they are very proper for the place 
they have in that testimony 5 as they are either instances of the Lord's 
goodness to his people, and of what good he enabled them to do, which 
are proposed as matter of thankfulness ; or instances, of such public 
evils as are standing grounds of the Lord's controversy, to be acknow- 
ledged as matter of humiliation. Thus opposition to the synod's de- 
cision concerning the religious clause of some burgess oaths led those 
engaged in it to propagate opinions contrary to an honest adherence to 
the Judicial Testimony. Conformable to such opinions has been their 
admission of people to their communion in sealing ordinances, with- 
out requiring of them an acquaintance with that testimony, and their 
not bnnging ministers at their ordination under an engagement to 
maintain it in the terms agreed upon by the associate presbytery.* 

* Mr. Morisob'g Present Duly, page 91 



It is well known* that em rinco. tie rupture, which was occasioned 
by their opposition to the decision concerning some burgess oaths, they 
have declined and even opposed the practice of public covenanting, as 
it was agreed on by the associate presbyter v. And as they broke with 
their brethren by voting for a resolution which was grossly latitudina- 
rian, as it allowed church members to continue in the practice of 
swearing an oath which was condemned by their own decision unre- 
pealed, as inconsistent with the Judicial Testimony and with the bond 
or covenant engagement which they had agreed to enter into for main- 
taining that testimony ; so it is no wonder, if lax principles with regard 
to church communion have prevailed among them. It we may judge 
of the decision concerning the religious clause of some burgess oaths, 
by the consequences of adherence and of opposition to it, we will be 
led to consider it as most agreeable to the principles of the associate 
presbytery. For the friends pf that decision considered themselves 
as bound to maintain the deeds of the associate presbytery, particu- 
larly, their Judicial Testimony, and their act for renewing the cove- 
nants, national and solemn league ; while the opposite party have not 
scrupled to deviate frogs. these acts. 

Mex. Does not this affair shew the schismatical spirit of the Sece- 
ders, and bow easily any collision of opinions may split them into 
factions? I wonder now they could think of separating from the two 
Erskines and Mr. Fisher, who were inore eminent in the public esteem 
as pious and evangelical ministers, than mj other that J know belong- 
ingto the Secession. 

uuf. The ministers, who defended the decision concerning the reli- 
gious clause of some burgess oaths, declared that they did not yield 
to any in veneration and affection for these fathers. But they found 
themselves obliged to sacrifice personal regards and heart attachments 
to what they justly considered as an important part of the cause and 
testimony of Jesus Christ. On this point I shall read you a passage 
of a valuable performance on church communion.* " A single error," 
says the judicious writer of that letter, " in the church is otdangerous 
*' consequence. It dishonours God in all the duties which the church 
" conjunctly performs. Consider her as bearing a testimony for the 
46 truth, this error is an exception. Again, if this error is positively in- 
*' troduced into the worship of God, the worship of the whole body is, 
4 in this article, absurd ana inconsistent with the mind of God revealed 
" in his word. But if it is not introduced, then is the church charge- 
" able with sin, in neglecting to introduce into her worship what she 
" has adopted as an Article of her creed. Consider it farther as affect- 
" ing their general communion together by way of exhortation, admo- 
" nition or reproof; this single error is an exception to the perfection 
" thereof. This one sin, at least, they do not warn against nor reprove 
" for. In a word, their whole communion on this article, wherein they 
" err, is dishonouring to God and hurtful to themselves. I, therefore, 
" cannot help thinking, that it is better for the church, respecting her 
" communion, to suffer the loss of persons than of purity. The church 
" of God has, in every age of the world, suffered a diminution of her 
" visible members on account of her struggling for the maintenance of 

* The Criterion, by Mr. Mair, in Ireland, near the end. 
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« purity in the matter of her communion. The truth is, if tine fear of 
" schisms were to guide the people of God in the matter of their com- 
" munion, I believe, they would never stop, till they would have nei- 
« ther union nor communion ; that is, they would be no church at ail. 
" It is, however, comfortable to think, that, if the enemy is always 
" striving to break the union of God's people, and always throwing m 
" some new bone of contention among them for this purpose 5 Christ 
" is always interceding at God's right hand for the preservation of it* 
« As to the conduct of Seceders with regard to their brethren who 
<.' opposed the decision concerning some burgess oaths, I think, that, 
« in the main, it tends much to their praise. They thereby signified 
" to the world their firmness to the testimony they had espoused : for 
" rather than countenance an oath, plainly inconsistent with the pro- 
« fession they had made, they, in their infantile state, when few and 
" despised, would suffer a schism in their body." 

Jllex. I have heard that a coalition of these two parties is now pro- 
posed* 

Ruf. It would be lamentable, indeed, if both parties were to agree 
in burying the witnessing profession of the associate presbytery; for 
the preservation of which the decision concerning the said religious 
clause was manifestly designed. But it would be a most desirable 
event, if the parties would agree to maintain the testimony as it was 
stated by the associate presbytery, and to join in the bond which was 
agreed on by them for the renovation of the covenants, national and 
solemn league ; acknowledging the sinfulness of their having, in so 
great a measure, given up that good work, after it was begun. When 
church members are brought to a humbling sense of the evil of thq 
latitudinarian schemes, which have so much prevailed in the Protestant 
churches, they will not be backward to acknowledge the sinfulness of 
the resolution, which occasioned the rupture. They will then return 
to their first standing, and will be for a name and praise to the Lord 
Christ through the world. This union is not to be despaired of; for 
the accomplishment of it is easy to him whogathereth the outcasts of 
Israel. 

♦ John xtu. 11,31,22,23. 
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DIALOGUE VI. 

Introduction of the Secession church into America.....The unfavourable reception which 
the Seceding ministers met with on their arrival in this country.....The support of the 
Secession Testimony, in this country, justified.... Occasional communion with various 
denominations opposed by the Seceders....»Errors propagated among those of (he Pres- 
byterian denomination, without being judicially censured The singing of the hymns of 

Dr. .Watts and others, in public worship, an unwarrantable innovetion.....Private baptism 
a ground of complaint....Publie worship, without a sent or called minister or preacher, 
an unwarrantable innovation in a constituted state of the Presbyterian ehurch.....A 
thurch's assent to the Westminster confession of faith rendered unavailing by her 
obstinate persisting m the open avowal and justification of evils contrary to iU, The 
testimony of Seceders consistent with that of the witnesses for truth in former ages..^ 
The subordination of the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania to the Associate Synod 
in Scotland justifiable..... A change in the public profession of the Seceding ministers by 
their union with those of (he Reformed Presbytery.....Some standing testimony besides 
the Westminster confession of faith necessary in the present state of the church..... 
Conclusion. 

§ 73. Those of the Presbyterian denomination in the American 
states having, many of them, emigrated from Scotland, still profess 
adherence to the subordinate standards of the church there, as con- 
formable to the wprd of God. Their connexion with the church of 
Scotland, which, while she retained her purity, was highly advan- 
tageous, beeame, in her declining state, an occasion of their defection. 
In fact, the same laxness with regard to church communion prevailing 
in this country,, as on the other side of the Atlantic, a faithful testi- 
mony against that evil was no less necessary here than there. Hence 
about sixty years ago, a number of christians, lamenting the latitudina- 
rian schemes and other corruptions, that were spreading in the Ameri- 
can churches, petitioned the associate synod in Scotland to send them 
some ministers to dispense gospel ordinances and to maintain a testi- 
mony for reformation principles. In consequence of this application, 
the synod sent two ministers, Messrs. Gellatly and Arnot, who, with 
ruling eiders, constituted the associate presbytery of Pennsylvania. 
Since that time, they have increased to such a number by others who 
have come from Scotland, together with natives of this country who 
have been called to the ministry, that they now constitute the associate 
synod of North America. The Secession Testimony, said Rufus, who 
being come on a visit to Alexander, had been mentioning these facts-~ 
the Secession Testimony, as it exhibits the cause of the Reformation 
pure and entire, was, in my opinion, a most precious acquisition to the 
American states. 

§ 74. Alex. I acknowledge, with Mr. Willison, that the Seceders 
appear and declare for many things valuable and excellent. But, 
though it should be granted, that there was some colour of reason fop 
their secession from the established church of Scotland, it does not 
follow, that, when they have come to this country, they ought to set 
up a separate communion from ours. There is no oath of abjuration 
here, no patronage, no reading of the act about captain Porteous, no 
judicial condemnation of the Marrow. 
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JBtff. I am afraid, that the treatment which the Seceding minister* 
met with 9 as soon as they came into this country, gave them too much 
reason to set up a separate communion. When two of these minis- 
ters arrived in the jear 1754, one of our judicatories, the presbytery 
of Newcastle, published a Warning and Appendix, charging the Se- 
ceders with teaching erroneous doctrine concerning the gospel offer, 
the nature of faith, and the obligation of the religious covenants of 
our ancestors upon posterity; declaring their secession from the es- 
tablished church of Scotland to be schismatical; and representing 
them as seceders from the Presbyterian church in this land, as well 
as from the church of Scotland. Our fathers of that presbytery, 
in their Warning, referred to, and approved, a publication of a Mr. 
Delap, in Ireland ; which was a sort of apology for the public evils 
which the associate presbytery had solemnly acknowledged to be 
causes of God's wrath against the church and nations of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, as either no evils, or matters of doubtful disputa- 
tion among wise and good men. Thus, our fathers of Newcastle 
presbytery, by their Warning, espoused the cause of the established 
church of Scotland, and justified the judicatories of that church, in 
condemning and deposing the Seceding ministers. Nor have any of 
our presbyteries, synods or assemblies, since that time, retracted the 
unfounded accusations of that Warning, nor given any public inti- 
mation of their being otherwise minded, than the presbytery of New- 
castle was in 1754. So that it would be as proper to ask, why we 
separate from them, as why they separate from us. 

Akx. By your leave, Rufos, 1 think there is a great difference. It 
is well known, that we are willing to receive them into our com- 
munion without finding fault with their principles % and we attend 
en their public administrations occasionally. But they will not 
admit us to their communion, unless we subscribe to all their punc- 
tilios. 

Ruf. Well, Sir, supposing, that we give them this reason why we 
separate from them, and do not join their communion, that they re- 
quire our assent to unnecessary punctilios. They will call upon us 
to prove that any of these doctrines or duties, to which they require 
our assent, are such punctilios. Alas! we have no proof: for the 
points which we have been accustomed to consider in that light, are, 
On inquiry, found in the word of God 5 and are either mentioned or 
necessarily implied in the confession, catechisms, directory for public 
worship, or the form of church government, which were agreed on by 
the Westminster assembly ; which we have not yet renounced. It is 
vain for us to say, that in respect of number, the Seceders are but 
an handful compared with us. This will only expose us to the charge 
of vain glory. It was once i^it boast of the Jews and Heathens 
against the Christians 5 and afterwards, of the Papists against the 
Protestants. It might be of use when persecution was the order of 
the day; but will not avail us with those who allow nothing to de- 
termine controversies in matters of religion, but the scriptures of 
truth. Sometimes it is given as a reason for not joining with the 
S&ceders, that they have a great deal of spiritual pride ; that they 
value themselves upon their profession, and yet seem to be dead and 
formal in religious exercises; and that their practice is not answerable 
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to their profession. Bui though there may be much tmth in these 
charges; and the Seceders often acknowledge the prevalence of 
such evils among themselves; particularly, in their presbyterial and 
synodical acts tor fasts. Yet, while these evils are neither coun- 
tenanced by the doctrine, professed by the associate church, nor 
tolerated in the exercise of tier discipline, so far as any instances of 
such evils come under the cognizance of her courts, they cannot 
warrant our declining their sacramental communion. To make spi- 
ritual pride in the heart, or the want of the lively heart-exercise of 
grace, the ground of our declining the communion of any church of 
Christ, is to run into the error of the Brownists and other sectaries, 
who hold that the sins of one communicant pollutes the Lord's supper 
to other partakers : an opinion which implies much spiritual pride, 
and leads' to a presumptuous judging of the hearts and states of 
others. In the mean time, I must acknowledge, that as nothing can 
be more opposite to spiritual pride, and also lukewarmness, in the 
performance of religious duties, than the profession of the Seceders ; 
so I have not observed that they are more addicted than others to 
vain boasting of their own righteousness or personal attainments ; or 
that they are in general less attentive than others to the ordinary 
duties of religion. But the most common answer of our people to 
the question, Why they refuse to join the Seceders, is, That they 
apprehend, there Is little difference between us and them ; or that 
they are bigots ; meaning, by bigots, such as are obstinately attached 
to small or insignificant matters. But if they be asked, What these 
matters are, to which the Seceders are so unreasonably attached? 
they either cannot specify any thing, or, if they mention any thine, 
they soon discover, upon farther inquiry, that it has never been their 
concern, to examine whether it 4s agreeable to the word of God, or 
not. 

With regard to the reasons why the Seceders do not join with us 
in diurch communion, the first that they offer, is, that we have taken 
a decided part with the established church of Scotland, and have 
made ourselves partakers of the guilt of her manifold corruptions, by 
rejecting and opposing a faithful testimony against them; a testimony, 
in adhenng to which, they believe, a necessary stand is made for va- 
rious truths revealed and duties enjoined in God's word. 

Mex. I am persuaded, that they must renounce that testimony of 
theirs, now mentioned, before they can expect any great prosperity 
as a church, or that the Lord will visit them with any remarkable out- 
pouring of his Spirit.* . * , 

Ruf, Why should they renounce their testimony ? Its doctrine is 
no other than that which is taught in the Westminster assembly's 
confession of faith, the larger and shorter catechisms, and the form 
of church government. With regard to the facts which it states, we 
.have found them established by the most authentic records and histo- 
ries of Great Britain; and Mr. Willison's charges of falsehood and 
calumny altogether unfounded. But your assertion leads me to ob- 
serve, that if it express the mind of our brethren in general, then, the 
Seceders must be perfectly right in concluding, that we prefer the 

* Letters addressed to certain members of the associate presbytery of Pennsylvania, 
by a Presby terian, page .58* 
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cause of the established church of Scotland to theirs ; and that w« 
deny the corruptions of that church to be such as will warrant their 
secession. This is expressed in the Warning of the Newcastle pres- 
bytery : nor has it been disapproved by any of our judicatories. So 
that, even on this ground, I cannot help thinking, that they who be- 
lieve the Secession Testimony to be a faithful exhibition of the cause 
of God and truth, would act inconsistently, if they did not decline 
our communion, as well as that of the established church of Scotland. 
Your saying, that the Seceders must renounce their testimony, before 
they can expect any remarkable outpouring of the Holy Spirit, im- 
plies, that you do not consider the public evils, against which that 
testimony is exhibited, as real evils, or such as ought to be testified 
against: for, if they were so, testifying against them would be a 
scriptural duty ; and the endeavour of Seceders to discharge such a 
duty, ought not to hinder them from expecting a remarkable outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. While such is our declared opinion concerning 
the testimony of the Seceders, it is no wonder, tnat they consider 
us as taking part with the established church; and allege our at- 
tachment to her cause, as one. reason, why they refuse to join in our 
church communion. They also specify various evils, which, while 
persisted in and justified, contribute to keep them out of our com- 
munion. 

§ 75. Alex. You may expect to see a phenix sooner than a church 
without evils. 

Ruf. But they say, that the evils which hinder them from joining 
in our communion, are of a particular description : 1st, They are ex- 
pressly authorised by our judicatories. Or, 2ndly, They are com- 
monly and publicly practised by persons in our communion, without 
censure, or any faithful testimony given by our judicatories against 
them. Or, Sdly, They are erroneous tenets, propagated by the press 
or pulpit, by some in our communion, without being censured by our 
judicatories. 

Evils of such a description, are not to be confounded with personal 
blemishes in the conduct of church members, or with transient acts 
of mal-administration not persisted in by the judicatories, or with 
difference of sentiments among church members on some points that 
have never been determined by any of her acts or constitutions. 
There are several things, against which the Seceders bear testimony, 
as evils of one or other of the sorts now mentioned: such as, 1st, 
Occasional communion with Independents, Baptists, or Methodists. 
Sndly, Erroneous doctrine propagated by ministers in our communion 
without any judicial censure. 3dly, Our new Psalmody. 4thly, Our 
private baptism. 5thly, Our public worship in vacant congregations. 
6thly, The practice of swearing by kissing a book. 7thly, Public 
lotteries for collecting money. 8thly, Taking the Mason oath. I 
am apprehensive, that on the principles exhibited, agreeably to the 
scriptures in the Westminster confession, catechisms, form of church 
government and directory for worship, we cannot defend our refusal 
of the reform, which the Seceders desire, in these particulars. 

§ 76. JUex. I allow, that each of them deserves our serious con- 
sideration. 
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MUf* With regard to the first, the Seceders think, that occasional 
communion with Independents, Methodists and Baptists, is contrary 
to the duty of adhering to presbyterial church government, as the only 
form authorised by Christ in his church ; that such laxness in church 
communion tends to harden the people of these denominations in 
their errors and disorders; that this practice cannot be reconciled 
to the duty of not suffering sin upon our brother, without rebuking 
, him ; nor to the duty of keeping pure and entire all the worship and 
ordinances which God hath appointed in his word ; nor to the duty of 
walking according to what we, as Presbyterians, professing adherence 
to the scriptural plan of reformation agreed on by the Westminster 
assembly, nave attained. For such reasons as these, the Seceders 
intreat us by all the regard that we have for the honour of Christ 
and the interest of his church, (both which, they believe, are deeply 
concerned in this matter,) that we would renounce this occasional 
communion, or coalition with the open opposers of Christ's truth. 

Alex. I condemn this scheme of church communion as much as 
you. How can two walk together, unless they are agreed? Al- 
though, I believe, there are gracious persons among the Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists and Baptists; and I long for the day, when all 
shall see eye to eye in Divine things; yet 1 do not think that holding 
communion with them is the way to effect that desirable end. I 
think, I may venture to say, that tins is the prevailing sentiment on 
this point.* 

Ruf. With regard to occasional communion, it is much the same 
with the catholic communion, the pleas for which were considered in 
our former conversations. It is unnecessary to repeat what was then 
advanced. But I beg leave to take notice of two things. The first 
is, that mentioning the parties, whose communion you decline, you 
omit the Independents or Congregationalists ; though, I suppose, you 
disapprove their opinions, such as, that the churches mentioned in the 
New Testament were only congregational ; each of them consisting 
of such a number as did, or could, all meet in one place, for the ex- 
ercises of religious worship; that the exercise of government and dis- 
cipline of the church belongs to the members of the church in com- 
mon, while the ministers and elders have no other power or authority, 
than that of a president or moderator, to collect the votes of the peo- 
ple f that there is no representative church ; and that ministers and 
elders assembled have no other authority over any congregation, than 
that of proposing advice, which has no authority till it be sanctioned 
by the votes of tne congregation. Now it is evident that, according 
to the Westminster assembly, the presbyterial form of church govern- 
ment is as truly a part of our holy religion contained iu the scrip- 
tures, as any other article of it; and that Independency is opposite 
to that form of government, as well as Episcopacy. Hence it. ap- 
pears, that we ought to not walk together in church fellowship with 
the Independents, more than with Episcopalians; since, in relation 
to the form of church government instituted by Christ, we are not 
agreed either with the one, or with the other. We have reason to 
believe, that there are many gracious persons among the Indepen- 
dents, and we are to pray earnestly, that God may bring them to 

* Letters addressed, fee. pages 22, 23. 
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the acknowledging of the truth in this respect But as you justly 
observe concerning some other sects, holding church communion wim 
them is not the way to effect that desirable end. 

The other thing I take notice of, is, that you speak with much 
uncertainty as to the opinion that prevails in our church, concerning 
occasional communion^ You speak of the prevailing sentiment, with- 
out saying among whom it prevails. 

Mex. I thought it might easily be understood, that I meant, among 
the ministers and other members of our church* 

Buf. Admitting this explanation, you venture on the assertion with 
hesitation— Nay, you only pretend to think you may venture on it. 
After all, I am afraid you nave ventured farther than is consistent 
with fact. We have church communion with the Independents or 
Congregationalists belonging to the general association of Connecticut. 
In the year 1802, six Presbyterian ministers entered into an agree- 
ment at Bedford court-house, in Virginia, with a number of Baptist 
and Methodist preachers, to hold ministerial and sacramental com- 
munion together.* 

Some ofour brethren in the ministry have not scrupled to avow 
their approbation of this latitudinarian scheme of communion. Mr. 
Patillo, in his sermons and tracts, recommended by Dr. Smith, de- 
clares his readiness to admit to the Lord's table a Methodist preacher 
with his people, without requiring of them any recantation of their 
erroneous opinions. Dr. M'Corkfe, in his sermon on the duty of 
sacrificing, lays down a scheme of church communion, which would 
comprehend such as deny the equality of the three persons of the 
Godhead, justification through the imputed righteousness of Jesus 
Christ, the invincible efficacy of the work of the Holy Spirit in re- 
generation, and many other articles of scripture doctrine, which are 
not to be found in his list of terms of communion. While such facts 
as these are still occurring, I do not understand how any of us can 
safely represent it as the prevailing sentiment of ministers and others 
of our communion, that it is unwarrantable for us to have sacramental 
communion occasionally with Episcopalians, Methodists or Baptists. 
Besides, what evidence does our church give, that this is her prevail- 
ing sentiment ? Has our general assembly or any of our synods given 
a judicial declaration of the sinfulness of such occasional communion, 
or a judicial warning against the practice of it ? ' 

Alex. The preciseness of the Seceders, on this head, makes many 
censure them as uncharitable in their judgement concerning christians 
of other denominations. 

Buf Their judicial declaration, which I shall now read to you, is 
sufficient to clear them of this aspersion. " We regard," say they, 
« all those as true christians, who trust in the Lord Jesus alone for 
« salvation, as he is made of God unto us wisdom, righteousness, sane- 
« tification and redemption ; and who manifest the truth of their faith 
« bv a conversation becoming the gospel. In refusing to enter into 
« church fellowship with such of them as hold principles we cannot 
« approve, or oppose what we believe to be duty, we cannot see that 
« we act uncharitably towards them. An opposite conduct would 
« confirm them in what is wrong, and hurt us j seeing, in the present 

• Snrprb'mg Accounts of the Beviral of Religion in the United States, page 36. 
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<( state of things, it would be considered as an evidence that we were 
*"«gone into the prevailing indifference of the age, esteeming all these 
" truths which are subjects of controversy among christians, circum- 
" stantial or small matters, not worth contending for ; an opinion, 
" which we judge contrary to the word of God and exceedingly per- 
" nicious to his church, to do any thing whicbimplies a disregard to 
" the truth, is not the way to bring others to a proper acknowledgment 
" of it. To give countenance to corruptions is not the way to remove 
"them.'.' 

§ 77. JLUx. Letjis now proceed to the second charge, which, you 
say, the Seceders bring against our church, viz. that of false doctrine 
propagated without censure by the press or pulpit ; but I see not how 
they can support it. 

icu/. One thing is obvious, that those of our communion, who have 
written* against them^ have furnished them with too much matter of 
accusation ori this head. Mr. Finlay and Mr. Smith, who wrote 
against Mr. Gellatly, maintained, that the covenants, entered into by 
a particular church for religion and reformation, have no direct or for- 
mal obligation upon that church or the branches of it, as continuing to 
subsist in succeeding generations; and, particularly, that the nation- 
al covenant of Scotland ; and the solemn league and covenant of the 
. three nations have no perpetual obligation upon these nations.* They 
also contended against Mr. Gellatly, that a church ought to seclude 
from her terms of communion such articles, though known and ac- 
knowledged by her to be*Divine truths, as are matter of dispute among 
holy and learned men, who are agreed in the great fundamentals re- 
' lating to doctrine, worship, discipline and government. f These dis- 
putants also censured the act of the associate presbytery concerning 
the doctrine of grace, for representing the gospel as a deed of gift or a 
promise of Christ, directed to sinners of Adam's family- as such; and 
for describing saving faith as a real persuasion^ that Christ is ours up- 
on the ground of that free grant or promise; a persuasion necessarily 
implied in the act of trusting in him for justification and all the other 
blessings of salvation^. The denial of this appropriating persuasion 
in the nature of saving faith is considered by Seceders as a dangerous 
error ; for, say they, if men do not take the gospel promise for the im* 
mediate ground of their dependence on Qhrist as- their Saviour ;*then 
they will be led to seek the ground of it in something else, in some- 
thing that they feel or do; whereas it is not in the nature of saving 
faith to have any other ground, than the word of divine faithfulness, 
or thus saith the Lord. It would be improper at present to dwell on 
.these points, which we formerly considered. But the number of er- 
rors propagated from the press has been increased by the writers in 
.defence of what is called the new psalmody. One of these writers 
teaches, "that it is an error to say, that the, Spirit of Christ dictated 
« what we have written in the Old Testament as well as what we have 
" in the New to be a perpetual rule to the church on earth." Is not 

* Warning of the Newcastle Presbytery with m appendix relating to the Seceders, 
pages 32 — 35. 

f Ibid, page 47. - , 

$ See Warning of the Newcastle Presbytery j and Mr. SnAh's Vindication of ft. 
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lis M€h the sane, as if he had said, that what is taught aceorfing t& 
& Tin. iii. 16, in the answer to the second question of our starter 
catechism is an error ?* The same .writer teaches, « that the me- 
«* dium, through which the mercy and grace of God are communicat- 
" ed ; and how the communication thereof is consistent with the other 
« Divine attributes and government, appears to be the discovery of 
« the New Testament;" that the Redeemer or God's Anointed One, 
mentioned Psal. xix. 14, and Ixxxiv. 9, or ADONAI thb Lord, for 
whose sake Daniel ix. 17, prays, that God would cause hisjmee ie 
shine upon Acs stnctuurn, is not to be understood of Christ as Medi- 
ator; and that when Christ says to his disciples, Hitherto us nave 
mated nothing in t*n name, he means, " that me Old Testament did 
« not teach the disciples or an y other before Christ spake these words 
« to rely upon and plead with God the merits of Christ as the one only 
« Mediator between God and man ; nor to ask and expect the pardon 
« of sin, sanctification, direction and consolation on account of Christ's 
" doing and saffering."t la not this contrary to our confession of 
faith,| which teaches us, according to John viii. 56, Heb. xi. 13, that 
the elect " under the Old Testament had faith in the promised Messiah, 
" by whom they had fulPremission of sins and eternal salvation ; and 
« that there are not two covenants of grace, but one and the same un- 
« der various administrations." This writer also teaches, « thai the 
" whole design and use of the types of the Old Testament dispensa- 
" tion were tor the benefit of those who were to come after, end net el 
" those who lived before the great Antityffe made his appearance. "H 
Is not this also contrary to our confession, which declares, according 
to Heb. viii. ix. x. and other places of Scripture, " that the covenant 
** of grace was administered under the law not only by promises and 
44 prophecies, but also by sacrifices, circumcision, the paschel lamb, and 
" other types and ordinances, delivered to the people of the Jews; all 
" four signifying Christ to come, which were for that tine sufficient 
« and efficacious, through the operation of the Spirit, to build up the 
" elect in faith on the promised Afessiah."— Another zealous advocate 
for the new psalmody teaches, that, in consequence of the sufferings 
and exaltation of Christ, he is entitled to a distinct worship never be- 
fore paid him : that, according to a passage which he quotes with high 
approbation from bishop Sherlock, in these words : " as the adoration 
" paid to God the Father is founded upon his being the Creator of all 
" things; so the worship paid to Christ, is founded in this, that he was 
" slain* and did by his blood redeem us ; and that, when he purchased 
« mankind at the price ot his own blood, and they became nis by the 
« strictest bonds of justice and gratitude ; there arose a new relation 
« between the Redeemer and the redeemed. "§ But it cannot be prov- 
ed* that the worship paid to Christ, in consequence of his sufferings 
and exaltation, was any new sort of worship, or that it had any other 

9 Mr. Bfa*k.*t Examination of * Discourse on Psalmodr, page 7. 

t IbW. page* 7S, 70, SO— 82, S3. 

i Chap. vii. sect 5 and & 
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4 Mr. I«atV* Discourse on Psalmodr, pa^es 71, <"£. 
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feondation, thin what it hud under the Old Testament $ even hie hav- 
ing the same Godhead, the same absolute independence* necessary 
existence and infinite perfection with the Father. .Nor can it be an* 
mitted, that the relation between the Redeemer and the redeemed did 
not subsist under the Old Testament. Job acknowledged this relation 
in his own case, when he said, I know that my Redeemer liveth. It i* 
true, that the motives to the worship of Christ, arising from his suffer- 
ings and exaltation, are now under the New Testament dispensation 
ftet in a clearer light; but these motives cannot be said to be new in 
this sense, as if they had been totally unknown under the Old Testa* 
ment} for they were revealed in the first promise that was given to 
fallen man, and were afterwards made more and more manifest to the 
church* In fine, is not the doctrine of Mr. Lata on this point evident- 
ly inconsistent with that of our confession of faith, which teaches us, 
" that, although the work of redemption was not actually wrought by 
" Christ, till his incarnation; yet the virtue, efficacy and benefits of it 
" were communicated to the elect in all ages, successively from the 
" beginning of the world, in and by these promises, types and sacrifi- 
" ces, wherein he was revealed, and signified to be the seed of the wo- 
" man who should bruise the serpent's head, and the Lamb slain from 

* the foundation of the world, being yesterday and to-day the same 
" and for even"* " Religious worship is to be given to God the 
" Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and to him alone:-— And since the fall 

* not without a Mediator."t 

Jllex. The authors of a publication entitled, Evils of the Work,\ re- 
present some of our ministers as teaching errors ? but they mention 
only two, Mr. Patillo and Dr. M'Corkle. 

Uuf. Several gross errors have been pointed out in Mr. Patillo's 
sermons and tracts, such as, that there are some in heaven employed 
in teaching infants and pious Pagans upon their arrival there; that the 
human soul of Christ existed from the beginning of the world $ that it 
was possible for him, while on earth to have been guilty of sin ; that 
it ia doubtful, whether it is good divinity, to call Christ the eternal 
Son of God in any other sense, than as his soul existed prior to all 
creatures ; and that the proceeding of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
and the Son was not from all eternity. With regard to Dr. M'Corkle, 

* Confess, chap, viil § 6. f Chap. xxi. § 2. 

$ The occasion of this publication was a remarkable work, which, about the beginning 
of this century, prevailed for some years in the United States under die name of a revi- 
val of religion. The subjects of it were distinguished by such bodily agitations and con- 
vulsive spasms, as those formerly mentioned with which %a*ny in Scotland were seized 
tinder the ministrations of Mr. Whitefield and some other ministers in the years 1741 and 
1742. The purport of the publication, now mentioned, was a Warning against evils which, 
there was reason to believe, attended this work. In this warning, no asperity of language 
was used ; and no other account was given of the work, than what was taken from the 
letters and other communications of its friends and advocates. An anonymous answer 
in some letters, addressed to the remitters who concurred in this warning, appeared soon 
after. These letters were written in theityle of bitter invective. The ministers, how- 
ever, who were so treated, have no reason to regret this publication ; which, notwithstand- 
ing its defects, was an honest endeavour to give people seasonable warning against the 
dangerous error of thinking themselves subjects of the saving work of the Holv Spirit on 
account of uncommon bodily agitations, on account of imaginary ideas of the object of our 
faith and worship, or on account of joys or sorrows which are merely the effect of these 
. ideas. It was also a warning against ascribing to thassVcssed work any corruption in the 
communion of the church, or any disorders in the exercises of her public worship. 
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he shews, bj his list of terms of communion, that, in his ot>inion> 
there are very few articles of the Westminster confession ot faith, 
that ought to be considered in that light. He says, there is one arti- 
cle of that confession, which, on investigation, he cannot subscribe; 
which is, that the light of nature is not sufficient to give that know* 
ledge of God and of his will, which is necessary to salvation. He 
declares, that he sees a few, and only a few, more difficulties on the 
Artninian side, than on the Calvinistic; and he is not positive, that 
this preponderance has not arisen from early education ; and . there- 
fore, it is a doubtful matter with him, whether he has any real ground 
to prefer the Calvinistic' system to that of the Westminster divines, 
or not.* 

Alex. I have good authority for saying, that these two ministers 
have been censured by the judicatures to which they respectively be- 
long, and that they recanted their errors. f 

Muf. i wish yon would say what that authority is, or at what time 
and place they were censured, i shall read the following passage of 
a performance of the Rev. James Rogers, of the associate reformed 
presbytery of the Carolinas and Georgia, published in the year 1796, 
about two years after Dr. M'Corkle's sermon on the doctrine and 
duty of sacrificing was printed. "I might have pointed out," says 
he, " several defections from the truth, which individuals belonging 
" to the synod of the Carolinas have been, and are guilty of $— yet, as 
M far as I can learn, they never censured, or even discountenanced 
" them in their preaching and publishing their erroneous opinions* 
" Have they ever censured the Rev. Samuel M'Corkle, for attempt- 
" ing to vilify creeds and confessions ; and jet making a creed of his 
" own, which opens a door for Arians, Socinians, Arminians, Univer- 
« salists, &c. to join in communion with him ? Have they discounte- 
" nanced the Rev. H. Batch, in preaching and publishing a sermon 
« vilifying the book of Psalms, and confounding the ordinances j>f 
" prayer and praise ? No ; instead of these gentlemen, and others 
' " of tne same stamp with them, being brought to the bar of the synod, 
" and dealt with as men of corrupt minds, endeavouring to sow tares 
" instead of wheat, the synod have, (almost every member of it.) been 
« assiduous to spread their publications, and cast a cloak over their 
« deformities."} 

From this quotation, it appears rather improbable, that Br. M'Cor- 
kle was censured before Mr. Rogers published his performance: nor 
do I know, that he has ever been called to account for any of his 
tenets since that time, * 

As to the case of Mr. Patillo, I own, I am ignorant. But if we 
reckon his opinions to be dangerous, they ought to be expressly con- 
demned by our judicatures; and, if he has been censured by any 
presbytery or synod, their procedure in that matter, and his recanta- 
tion, ought to be published ; in order that the satisfaction may extend 
as far as the offence. It would be for Mr. Patillo's honour, and ours 

* See his Sermon on the doctrine and duty of Sacrificing, and an Appendix* printed 
in 1794. 

f Letters addressed, fee. page &. **• 

* Vindication of tome important Truths, pages 35, 36. 
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"too, that his acknowledgment of the errors just now mentioned, should 
be as well known, as the errors themselves. 

dlex. That these two solitary instances of unsoundness in the faith 
are all that ever could be brought forward against the ministers of the 
Presbyterian church, is to me an evidence, that it is, for its members; 
the soundest church in the world.* 

Ruf. I am afraid, that it is a rash assertion, that no other ministers 
of our communion than these two, have ever been charged with un- 
soundness in doctrine by Seceders. They complained, before any 
of these two appeared, that the terms of our communion were loose, 
and calculated to tolerate the erroneous. They, who in their pub- 
lic teaching; wrong the truth, are unsound ministers. "But," says 
Mr. GeilatTy, "it is evident from the Warning. and Appendix of tne 
" presbytery of Newcastle, that they have wronged the truth.?' In 
the passage just now recited, from a publication of Mr. Rogers, he 
speaks of others belonging to the synod of the Carolinas, besides Dr. 
M'Corkle, who are chargeable with defection from the truth. I can- 
not say, that I am so particularly acquainted with the present state 
of all the churches in the world, as to know how many of them would 
.allow such gross errors to be openly propagated by thfir ministers. 
But X am persuaded, that whatever instances of this sort are found in 
any of the reformed -churches, they are contrary to their first consti- 
tutions and confessions of faith. No such doctrine could have been 
preached or published by a minister of the church of Scotland, with- 
out censure, in the period of the first reformation, between the years 
1560 and 1596; or in the period of the second reformation, between 
the ' years 1638 and 1649. Degenerate as the times are, I hope, that 
this is still the case in some particular churches. But though there 
were in the churches a general relaxation of discipline and defection 
from truth, our sin., in neglecting to use the authority with which 
Christ hath intrusted his Servants, for purging out error and corrup- 
tion, would not be thereby excused, or even extenuated : for, at such 
a time especially, ministers and others, who desire to be found faith- 
ful, ought to appear on the Lord's side. At such a time, a particular 
church ought to study to obtain the commendation given to the church 
in Philadelphia; that she kept the word of Christy patienc*. When 
the enemy coroeth in like a flood; then the Spirit of the Lord, shall 
lift up a standard against him, in the faithful testimony which he will 
enable his servants to maintain against the evils that are breaking in. 
Farther, we ought to beware of thinking the evil of two ministers 
teaching error, without censure, a small matter. A little leaven lea- 
veneth the whole lump. '- The contagion of error usually makes rapid 
progress. The apostle says concerning the Galatians, I marvel that' 
ye. are so soon removed from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ to another gospel. 

Alex. The gentlemen's mentioning these two ministers, in the pam- 
phlet concerning the revival of religion, can be imputed to no other 
cause, than a desire to blacken the character, and sully the glory of 
the Presbyterian church. f 

Ruf. What the secret desire or motive of these persons was, it be- 
longs to God, not to us, to judge : — But I am sure, that when our 

. * Letters addretsed, &c. page 32. t * bW ' P*^ 33. • 
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Lord Jem pointed out the errors of the public teachers of ttolewkh 
church; and when Paul declared the doctrine of some teachers* 
(whether they were two or more,) in the church of Galatia to he ton* 
trary to the gospel of Christ, our Saviour and his servant Paul meaat 
no harm to these churches, but good. In the present case, it was not 
impossible, that the authors of the pamphlet in question, might have 
do thought or desire of blackening the character or sullying the glory 
of the Presbyterian church, when they mentioned some errors taught 
by these ministers* They might intend no more than what they have 
expressed i that is, to shew, that the work called a revival did not 
effect a reformation in the public state of our church ; to which re- 
formation belongs the censuring of erroneous teachers; and also, a 
particular condemnation of their errors; and a plain assertion of the 
truth, in opposition to them. Nor is there any probability, that we 
shall be brought to such a reformation by revivals that are begun and 
carried on according to the same principles, on which the revivals 
under Mr. Wtritefield'e administrations proceeded* If these gentle- 
men had said in general, that we ought to purge out erroneous teach- 
ers from our communion; we would nave been apt to say, that they 
could not point out any such teacher* in our communion ; ami that. 
they were confounding the innocent with the guilty. But, in speci- 
fying two erroneous teachers amongst us, they have dealt plainly and 
faithfully with us. It is unreasonable, as well as uncharitable to sup 
pose, that they seek to sully the glory of the Presbyterian church m 
the United States; while they consider themselves as belonging to the 
Presbyterian*church in these states. 

Mtqc. Dr. M'Corkle's terms of communion are not so bad as the 
tremendous oath, which is made the term of communion by the asso- 
ciate presbytery.* 

Bay. It is but a mean artifice of some, unworthy of our imitation, 
to continue to give ill names to persons or things, when they have 
nothing of consequence, but the ill names to allege against titan. 
"When we were considering this oath or bond of the associate presby- 
tery, we could not find, that it is an engagement to testify against any 
thing, but what is manifestly sinful; or to contend for any thing, but 
what is evidently a truth revealed, or a duty enjoined in the word of 
God. As to the facts referred to in the bond, it is, as was observed, 
grossly absurd to suppose, that those who enter into it swear to the 
truth of them: for that is supposed to be sufficiently ascertained by 
other human testimony. And we found, that in other duties, as well 
as in this, we proceed, and ought to do so, upon human testimony. 
We have also seen, in what sense the associate presbytery made 
joining in the bond the term, of communion. There is, however, 
a great difference, or rather a diametrical opposition, between their 
term and Dr. M'Corkle's terms. His terms are for introducing a 
profane syncretism, or communion with Socinians, Universalists* and 
other gross heretics :— -Whereas, the term of the associate presbytery 
is an engagement to contend and testify against all such unscriptural 
communion. Dr. M'Corkle's terms are for laying aside all concern 
to hold fast the profession of the faith— the term exhibited by the asso- 
ciate presbytery is for promoting that concern. Dv. M'Corkle's terms 

* Letters addressed, &c. page 33. 
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lead man to take up with mere sounds and syllibles, without way re- 
gard to the true import of the language of scripture. Thus, one of nis 
term* of communion is, That there is a Father, Son and Hot? Spirit. 
Now, these are more sounds, without an y meaning ; while he does not 
determine, as the scripture and the associate presbytery do, whether 
the Son bo God, equal with the Father j whether he be the Son of 
God by an eternal and incomprehensible generation $ and whether the 
Holy Spirit he the Most High God, or a created Spirit, or no person 
ait all, or only an attribute or quality, or an operation. We might 
go through the most of his terms in the same manner. In a word. 
Dr. M'Corkle's terms are a desertion of the whole reformation cause, 
which, as Protestants and Presbyterians, we. profess to be' clearly 
founded on the scriptures:-**- Whereas, the term of the associate pres- 
bytery is nothing more or less than an honest and faithful adherence 
to the whole of that cause. 

After all, the Doctor pleads in his own defence,* that his view of 
the terms of communion is' entirely agreeable to two propositions con- 
tained in a pastoral letter, proposed by a committee of the synod of 
the Carolinas, which the whole synod approved, and directed to all 
the churches, under their care. The propositions are, *' 1st, That ne 
« one thing be proposed as a term of communion, unless, in doctrine, 
w it be essentia)," [** he understands it, to the very existence of the 
christian religion 2] " and, in practice, contrary to some, express com- 
« maud. Qnd y That they, who shall at last commune together for- 
" ever in heaven, may very justly hold communion with each other 
" on earth."~After quoting these propositions from the pastoral tet- 
ter, the Doctor adds \ « I have only attempted to mark these doc- 
" trines that are essential, and to distinguish them from those that 
"are not so."— Now it is not at all probable, that the synod would 
censure Dr. M*Corkle for pursuing the plan, which they themselves 
had laid down in their pastoral letter. Indeed that synod appears, 
from the passages of the letter now quoted, to be deeply infected 
with the leaven of his lax principles. From such instances as these 
now adduced, the Seceders have some reason to say; We have no 
sufficient evidence of the orthodoxy of these ministers as a body, 
while many of them openly avow their adherence to such erroneous 
tenets, as. have now been mentioned ; and therefore, we decline at- 
tending oo their public administrations. f 

§ 78. Jilex* We have dwelt long enough on 0r. Ilf Corkle's opinions. 
Let its now proceed to the consideration of the third article com- 
plained of by Seceders, which is, our singing hymns of human com- 
posure in public worship. Why do the Seceders make such a noise 

• See the Pwtface to bis Sermon oo Sacrificing 

f It adds much to the grievance of Seceders on the head of erroneous doctrine taught 
in the communion of the general assembly of the United States, That the scheme of 
errors called llopkmsianiain has not been* judicially condemned by that body, nor any 
judicially censured for teaching such errors as these ; That God qauae* tin by a positive 
efficiency ; that the guilt of Adam's first sin is not imputed to his posterity ; that there i% 
strictly speaking, no other sin bat actual sin. That the Vicarious atonement of Christ m 
of s«oh a nature, that the sinner wight lawfully be punished after the snffcringtof hfe 
Substitute ; that there is no other imputation of the righteousness of Christ to believers* 
than their enjoyment of the fruits of it; that sinnei-s are as really able to repent and be* 
Tieve before regeneration as after it. For a particular account ci thje Hopkinsiau opinions, 
the reader is referred to Ely's Contrast. 
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about our singing such compositions as contain nothing but scrintar* 
truth, and tend to animate our devotion. 

* Ruf. It is easy to state their objections to our practice on this head. 
1st, They judge, that bj this practice, we disregard the authority of 
God in appointing the Psalms given by the inspiration of his Spirit to 
be sung in the solemn worship of his church. By the Psalms, tbey 
mean those parts of the scriptures bearing the titJes of Psalms or 
Songs ; particularly*, the book of Psalms. These, the Seceders be- 
lieve, God appointed to be sung in the solemn worship of his church. 
Hezekiah and the princes commanded the Levites to sing praises to 
God in the words* of David and of Asaph the seer.*- With regard to 
the authority by which all the regulations concerning the singing of 
the Levites were established, we are informed, that it was the com- 
mandment of the Lord by his prophets f These songs were delivered 
by the inspired writers to be sung in the public worship of the church, 
according to 1 Chron. xvi. 7, and according to the inscriptions of the 
Psalms. * 

The authority of the Old Testament, (which the Seceders, agreea- 
bly to our confession of faith, consider as the same with that of the 
New,) binds us to continue in the practice of singing the Psalms 
given by Divine inspiration ; as being a practice which has never been 
abrogated. They are much confirmed in this belief by observing, that 
the multitude and variety of the scripture songs are such, that the 
people of God, in all the changes of their condition, have never been 
at any loss to find some part of these songs exactly adapted to their 
case, giving them lively impressions of the omniscience and goodness 
of the Divine Author, in foreseeing each of their cases, and furnish- 
ing them with such suitable words of reproof, instruction and conso- 
lation. It is true, there are many truths more fully stated and de- 
clared in other parts of scripture, than in the Psalms; but these 
truths are implied, or supposed and proceeded upon in the Psalms ; 
which the Seceders regard as comprizing a system of songs and hymns 
sufficient to answer all the purposes of singing in the solemn and pub- 
lic worship of the church. 

, # Sndly, The Seceders urge, that the singing of human compositions 
in the solemn and public worship of the church, is not warranted by 
any precept or example to be found in the word of God. Hence, 
they consider those who adhere to this practice, is chargeable with 
mixing something of human invention with the instituted worship of 
God. They regard our singing these hyttins of human composure, 
instead of the inspired Psalms, in the same light with Jeroboam's 
observation of the feast of tabernacles on the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month, instead of the fifteenth day of the seventh month ; the 
month in which God had appointed it to be observed. In short, they 
declare, they cannot help looking upon this practice as a supersti- 
tious innovation in the worship of the Presbyterian church, and as 
one of the causes of God's wrath against this generation. 

Sdly, The Seceders complain, that their grievance on this head has 
been nothing lessened, but rather increased, by the manner in which 
the singing of these human composures in public worship has been 
defended. The advocates for this practice, have advanced such 

**Chroo. ixix. SO. f Y«™« **' 
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opinions, in defending it, on the defects of the Psalms, and of the 
whole scriptures of the Old Testament, on the difference between the 
worship of Jesus Christ under the Old Testament, and under the New ; 
on the warrantableness of instrumental music in New Testament wor- - 
ship, and on other subjects ; as appear to be inconsistent with the doc- 
trine taught, according to the holy scriptures, in the Westminster con- 
fession of faith and catechisms. The Psalms, which the Holy Spirit 
indited to promote our devotion, have been represented as damping it ; 
and the words and forma of the Psalms, when translated, have been 
denied to be any more the word of God, than the words and forms of 
the hymns of human composure ; and that it is not necessary, in trans- 
lating the scriptures, to preserve the phraseology of the origi nal. The 
opinion, that some have expressed in defending our new psalmody, 
namely, that the words of scripture, even when literally and justly 
translated, are no more the words of the Holy Spirit than English is 
Hebrew or Greek, has been shewn, I think, to be a Deistical opinion.* x 

Meop. In the heat of controversy, even sensible men are sometimes 
carried into extremes. But we have a sufficient warrant for singing 
in solemn worship such hymns as we ourselves compose, as well as 
those we find in the book of Psalms, in Col. iii. 16, where the apostle 
exhorts us to sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. The Sece- 
ders, from an obstinate attachment to their favourite opinion, dislike 
this text, as much as the Arians do the 7th verse of the fifth chapter of 
the 1st epistle of John. The book of Psalms never obtained these 
various titles, nor was known by them ; but, on the contrary, the name 
of Psalms was appropriated to it. The apostle, by these various names 
of such different derivation, did not mean that book exclusive of all 
others, nor indeed any one collection of compositions then extant. 

Buf. We should not say, that the Psalms never obtained these 
various titles ; nor were known by them ; since the words psalms, 
hymns, and songs are an exact translation of the Hebrew titles of the 
Psalms ;f since the Greek words, so rendered, are all found in the 
titles of the Psalms in the Septuagint translation of this book. When 
Josephus speaks of David's hymns and songs, I suppose every reader 
understands him as speaking of the Psalms. Indeed, I think it cannot 
be denied, that there are hymns and spiritual songs in the book of 
Psalms : and if so, it follows, that we do what the apostle exhorts us 
to do ; that is, we sing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, when we 
sing the compositions contained in that book. 

ilex. But can it be proved, that these are meant exclusively, or that 
we should sing no other in public and solemn worship P 

Ruf. This part of the holy scriptures is called by Christ and his 
apostles biblos psalmon, the book of Psalms. From their use of this 
title we conclude, that the Psalms, not only considered separately, but 
as forming a collection or system, are of Divine authority. We have 
indeed other songs in scripture, such as, those of Hezekiah and Ilabak- 
kuk-t Hezekiah concludes his song; with these words : The Lord was 
ready to save me: therefore we will sing my songs to the stringed in* 

* See Vindicte Cantui Dominick or a Vindication of Scripture Psalmody. Pages 9S— * 
US, 24S, 249. 

f Mtmarim, TehilUm, Shirim. * Isaiah vtxw. Habakkuki* 
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struments all the days of our life in the house of the Lord. Reuekiah 
here expresses his resolution to employ the remainder of his days in 
celebrating the praises of his Divine Deliverer ; but does not say, that 
his preceding meditation, as here recorded, was to be sung, like the 
songs in the book of Psalms, in the ordinary public worship of the tem- 
ple. If this writing of Hezekiah had been designed for that purpose, 
it would probably have been placed, (as Vitringa on this passage says, 
he believes, was the case with other songs of Hezekiah*) in that book. 
This song was not necessary, on account of the subject of it, as a sup- 
plement to the book of Psalms, as there are several in that book, such 
as the 58th, the 39th and 90th, on the same subject. So there are 
several psalms coneerning the same illustrious events that are described 
in the song of Habakkuk, such as the 68th and the 76th. With regard 
to the words in this song, which are rendered in our translation, To 
the chief musician on my stringed instrument, it may be observed, 
that while the word neginoth is found in the inscription of the 4th, 
6th, 54th, 67th and 76th psalms ; but in none of them has it, as here, 
the pronominal affix rendered my ; a circumstance which leads us to 
consider the word neginoth, as respecting the personal exercise of the 
prophet, rather than the joint exercise of the singers in the temple. 
but though it had been the case, that these and other parts of scripture, 
bearing the title of songs, were sometimes warrantably suns in solemn 
and public worship of the church ; yet it would not follow, that we may 
warrantably sing in that worship portions of scripture which bear no 
such title; and far less does it follow, that we may sing in that wor- 
ship songs or hymns, which, as such, cannot at all be pretended to be 
given by Divine inspiration. As it was the prerogative of Jehovah to 
add to the canon of scripture; so it was his prerogative to add, if it 
had been necessary, to the system of psalms, which he had given by 
the inspiration of his Holy Spirit to be sung in the public and solemn 
worship of his church. But this only serves to shew the impious pre- 
sumption of men's attempts to add to that system. 

I can easily see the reason why the Arians abhor the text, you cited, 
in the first epistle of John, because it expressly asserts, (what these 
heretics deny) that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are one 
in respect of their Divine essence or being. But to affirm, that the 
Seceders as much dislike the other passage you cited in the third chapter 
of the epistle to the Colossians,f because they are against the making 
,of hymns by persons that are uninspired for the purpose of being sung 
in solemn ana public worship, and against the use of them according 
to such a purpose, is quite unreasonable ; while there is nothing in the 
passage now referred to about hymns or songs of that particular 
description. If it had been either expressed or necessarily implied in 
this text, that the psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs used in solemn 
or formal worship were to be of human composure, it would have been 
formidable to the tenet of the Seceders; but as it is, I think, we must 
yield the cause to them, unless we can produce some other text, which 
is more to the purpose. 

* Non est raihi dubium quin extent ejus coropositkmis aliqua in odis Davidicis. 
f Letters addressed, fee. page SB, 
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Alex. At present, I would rather decline entering largely into the 
merits of the cause. The contest has been triumphantly managed by 
the reverend and venerable Messrs. Black and I^ata.* But it seems 
absurd to say, that we may not use such songs in our solemn worship, 
as express our praises of God for the incarnation, obedience, atone- 
ment, and resurrection of the Divine Mediator, as events which have 
already taken place. 

Ruf. It is true, we cannot, in this conversation, enter largely into 
the merits of every particular that comes under our review. \Vhat 
we assign, however, as a reason for our adherence to any side of a 
question ought to be something that appears satisfactory. But to say 
that such a cause has been triumphantly managed by two of our minis- 
ters, you can hardly suppose will satisfy my mind, especially, when 
that which has been advanced against them, on the part of the Sece- 
ders, remains, to this day, unanswered. With regard to the remark 
you added, I observe, that the faith of God's people, even under the 
Old Testament, always rested upon Christ's obedience and atonement, 
as if the v had been already finished ; and, as if God's acceptance of 
them had been already manifested in his resurrection and ascension. 
Hence these events are celebrated in the Psalms, as if they had been 
past events. They pierced my hands and my feet : they gave me gall 
for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. Thou 
hast ascended on high: thou hast led captivity captive. The stone 
which the builders rejected is become the head of the corner. Dare we 
say, that in sinking these and the like expressions the people of God 
do not sing praises to him for Jesus Christ as already crucified and 
exalted ? Dare we deny, that the Holy Spirit, in giving these expres- 
sions to be sung in solemn worship, intended that they should be used 
and applied in praising God for Christ's finished work ? On the other 
hand, if it was the design of the Holy Spirit, that they should be so 
used and applied, is there no impiety in teaching, that these parts of 
the Psalms are not well adapted by the infinite wisdom of God to that 
end? 

Alex. There is one plain simple argument, which satisfies myself 
with respect to the propriety of singing what the Seceders call human 
composures in the worship of God. It is this : If we are to use our 
own words in prayer and preaching, provided they are agreeable to the 
word of God, why not in praising also ?t 

Ruf. To this the Seceders have often returned a very plain answer. 
God hath given us a book or system of Psalms, and hath commanded 
us to sing them in his worship;, but he has nowhere in the scriptures 
signified, that the duties of prayer and preaching are rightly performed 
by the mere repetition of a prescribed form of words. It is evident, 
that we cannot join together in singing the praises of God in his wor- 
ship, without some prescribed form. We have in our Bible, forms of 
psalms or songs adapted to every occasion, on which we are called to 
sing his praise : the question is, which of these forms are we to prefer 
on such occasions? Those which God hath given by the immediate 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit, and which he has appointed to be sung 

* Mr. Porter's Revival of Religion Delineated, a Synod Sermon. Pages 11 and 12. 
f Letters addressed, Sec. page SO. 
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in his worship ; or human composures, which have no such authority ? 
Which psalmody are we to prefer P That which is certainly from 
Heaven, or that which we know to be of men P Besides, if we admit 
this reasoning from the use of our own words in prayer to the use of 
them in singing, I cannot see, why we should not also admit the rea- 
soning of the advocates for liturgies and set forms of prayer from the 
use of set forms in singing. There is hardly any church without some 
established form of psalmody. Amongst ourselves, Dr. Watts' Imita- 
tion has obtained a sort of establishment ; and why, may not Episco- 
palians say, should we not have a common form of prayer established 
among us, as well as a form of psalmody P I know not how we can con- 
fute such reasoning without shewing the difference between singing 
and prayer in this respect ; without shewing, that there is a warranta- 
ble use of a set form of words in the one, but not in the other. The 
words we use in prayer, whether we use the words of scripture or 
others, expressing sentiments or desires agreeable to the scriptures, 
must, from the very nature of the exercise, be considered, in their 
tenor or connexion, as our own words. But the words we sing are 
often not our words to God, but God's words to us, words of doctrine 
reproof, direction, or instruction: such as those of the 1st, 37th, 49th, 
50th, and other Psalms. It is a pity, that any should be so uncandid 
as to deny such a plain truth. It is also inconsistent, with candour to 
impute to the Seceders a superstitious attachment to what is called 
Rouse's Version of the Psalms. They prefer it as the most correct 
verse-translation in our language. They have reason for this prefer- 
ence from its having undergone the correction both of the Westmin- 
ster assembly and of the general assembly of the church of Scotland. 
They disapprove the singing of Dr. Watts 9 Imitation in public and 
solemn worship, because it is not a version of the Psalms at all. It 
was never intended to be so by the author, as appears by his preface 
and the title of the work as published by himself. He accounted much 
of the matter and the style in general of the Psalms, as they stand in 
the Old Testament, unsuitable to New Testament worship ; and there- 
fore he did not mean to preserve the whole matter of the Psalms, or 
their style, but to express as much of the matter as he judged suitable 
to his purpose, not in the language of the Old Testament, that is, in 
their own language, but in the language of the New Testament. 
Hence the title of A Version, or An Improved Version, in the editions 
of that work lately printed, must seem to be an imposition on the 
public* 

Alex. It has been so common to hear disputants call one another 
uncandid, that the accusation is now little regarded. 

Ruf. It may, however, be sometimes well grounded ; as well as 
some of the charges of injustice which we continually hear people 
bring against their neighbours in their civil affairs; and is it not even 
more necessary to distinguish between justice and injustice in contro- 
versies about matters of religion, than in those about civil affairs P 

* On the subject of psalmody the reader is referred to Vindicia CanHu Domimci 
mentioned in a former note, to a reeent valuable publication, entitled, An Apology for the 
Book of Psalms, in fire letters, by Gilbert M'Master, A. M. and to a sermon on toe 
mibject, by Mr. Wajker. 
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$ 79. j(H&v. Let us now proceed to consider private baptism, which 
is a fourth article in which the Seceders are seeking a reform. The 
authors of the pamphlet, entitled, the Evils of the Work, say, that 
private baptism is allowed by our form of discipline; which says, 
there may oe cases when it is expedient to administer this ordinance 
in private houses. But, if this is an error, the apostles were guilty 
of it; as in the case of the Jailor and hfs household, recorded in the 
xvi. chap, of the Acts of the Apostles, with other instances, which I 
could mention. If this is the meaning of .these gentlemen, concern- 
ing private baptism, the discipline of the Presbyterian church allows 
it— if this is not their meaning, they either betray great ignorance, 
or wish to slander her; for her form of discipline allows nothing more 
than I have mentioned. 

Suf. I think, Sir, that neither you nor I can be ignorant of what 
the Seceders hold with regard to private baptism. They do not say, 
that it is unlawful to baptise in private houses in two cases : 1st, 
Where there is no organized or constituted church or congregation ; 
as appears to have been the case, where the Ethiopian Eunuch, and 
the Jailor with his family were baptised. 2dly, Even in a constituted 
church or congregation, where it is accompanied with the preaching of 
the word, and after a public intimation of it made to the congregation : 
for, I suppose you have heard, oftener than once, of a Seceding minis- 
ter on the Lord's day intimating to the people of his congregation his 
intention of preaching and administering baptism in a private house on 
some following day of the week. So that the baptism which the Sece- 
ders disapprove, in private houses in the bounds of a constituted church 
or congregation, is that which is not accompanied with the public 
preaching of the word, according to an intimation, calling the people of 
the congregation together to attend on these ordinances. The cnurch 
of Scotland discharged the administration of baptism in private ; that is> 
in any place, or any time, when the congregation is not orderly called 
together, to wait on the dispensing of the word ; which is agreeable, 
as Stewart in his Collections tells us, to the 6th article, chap. ii. of 
the Discipline of the French church. The Westminster assembly, in 
their Directory, say, that baptism is not to be administered in private 
places, or privately, but in the place of public worship, and in the 
face of the congregation, where the people may most conveniently 
see and hear. These constitutions are in direct opposition to the 
private baptism which the Seceders disapprove: that is, when the 
people are not regularly called together to hear the word preached. 
Whereas, it seems rather to be countenanced by the omission of the 
limitations just now mentioned, in the direction which our form of 
discipline gives about the administration of baptism in private houses. 
Besides, 1 suppose we cannot deny, that such private baptism has 
obtained in our communion :— As little can we say, that it has ever 
been considered amongst us as a ground of church censure. The 
Seceders hold the prohibition of private baptism to be a part of that 
reformation which was attained by the church of Scotland, and sworn 
to in solemn covenants. It was included in the condemnation of 
what were called the five articles of Perth. That faithful assembly, 
which was held at Glasgow, in the year 1658, in an act concerning 
these articles, tells us, that an assembly, fifty-seven years before, had 
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ordained, that the sacraments should not be administered motivate 
houses; that a minister of Trament was suspended at that time, for 
baptising an infant in a private house ; but that, confessing his offence, 
he was ordained to make his public confession in Trament. They 
mention another minister, who had become an object of censure for 
baptising privately. 

Alex. Some divines have defended the practice of private baptism. 

Buf It may be so. But the church of Scotland seems to have had 
good reasons for condemning it : such as, that it is contrary to the 
nature and design of the sacraments, as being public ordinance*; a 
person's partaking of which, is a solemn and public profession ef his 
union ana communion with the whole church of Christ; that it sepa- 
rates preaching from baptising, which two things are joined together 
in our Lord's solemn charge to his ministers, Matth. xxviii. 19; that 
it deprives the parent and his child of the particular prayers of the 
congregation on their behalf; that it opens a door to a clandestine and 
irregular admission of persons to the communion of the church ; and 
fosters the popish notion of the absolute necessity of baptism to the 
salvation of infants. 

Alex. I think, the Seceders would have censured the apostles, who 
never scrupled to baptise any person, as soon as they found, that he 
believed in Jesus. 

Buf They did so, where there was no constituted church. But 
we have reason to believe, that they would have censured the irregu- 
lar and clandestine dispensation of baptism in constituted churches. 
They enjoined all things to be done decently and in order, 1 Corinth, 
xiv. 40. Paul rejoiced, when he saw the order of a constituted church, 
Colos. ii. 5. 

§ 80. Alex. Our time does not now admit a longer discussion of 
this subject. Let us proceed to the fifth thing, which they some- 
times mention as a ground of complaint, which is the xxi. chapter of 
our form of government concerning vacant congregations assembling 
for public worship— directing every vacant congregation to meet to- 
gether on the Lord's day, at one or more places, for the purpose of 
prayer, singing praises, and reading the holy scriptures; together with 
the works of such approved divines, as the presoytery, within whose 
bounds they are, may recommend : and that elders or beacons be the 
persons who shall preside, and select the portions of scripture, and of 
other books to be read ; and to see that the whole be conducted in an 
orderlv manner. 

Buf. Candour obliges us to attend carefully to the sense in which 
they disapprove this part of our form of government. They inculcate 
private and domestic praying, praising, reading the word, spiritual 
conference, and exhorting; one another, as the common duty ot chris- 
tians. Such private teaching, say they, is held forth in many texts ; 
as in Colos. iii. 16, Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly, teach- 
ing and admonishing one another: 1 Thess. v. 11, Comfort^ yotw- 
telves together, and edify one another, even as also ye do: Heb. iii. IS, 
Exhort one another daily : Mai. iii. 16, Then they that feared the 
Lord, spake often one to another, and the Lord hearkened and heard: 
Zech. viii. 21, The inhabitants of one city shall go to another, saying, 
Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek the Lord of 
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hosts: twill go also. From these and other texts they teach, that 
it is the duty of christians to meet together in private societies for 
prayer and spiritual conference. But they reckon that, in a consti- 
tuted state of the church, the ordinary public worship of a congrega- 
tion ought to be under the administration of one, or more, invested 
with the office of the pastor or teacher. It is certain, that no other 
public worship is acknowledged by the Westminster assembly. Ac- 
cording to their directory, the minister is both the mouth of God 
to a worshipping congregation, in teaching, convincing, reproving, 
exhorting and comforting ; and also, the mouth of the congregation 
to God in public prayer. In the larger catechism, they say, " Aft 
" are not permitted to read the word publicly to the congregation; 99 
meaning, that they only ought to read it publicly, whose office it is 
both to refcd the word of God, and to explain it to the edification of 
others, Nehem.viii. 8. It is certain, that public worship under the 
administration of such, as are not called by their office to dispense 
the word of God publicly, is a novelty in the Presbyterian church. 
Such public worship obtained, indeed, among some Independents, who 
contended, that any church members, who have gifts, may preach the 
word publicly and ordinarily ; falsely supposing, that Christ's send- 
ing them to preach, consists in his giving them gifts for that work; 
though the scripture distinguishes between God's giving persons gifts 
and nis giving them authority to exercise these gifts in the public 
preaching of the word. Christ gave gifts to his apostles by breathing 
on them, and causing them to receive the Holy Spirit : out he gave 
them authority, or sent them, by saying to them, Go and baptise all 
nations. Oifts are supposed as prerequisites to sending; but are still 
to be considered as distinct from it. I have read a saying of Luther, 
on this subject, which I think is solid : " God giveth talents, saith 
"he, to those who are called of him: therefore, gifted men should 
" attend to and accept the calling of God. It may be, the perverse- 
" ness of the church denies a calling to one who is gifted. Then, I 
« say, let him use his talent in private. God reapeth not, where he 
" doth not sow." 

Ahx. The Seceders carry this matter too far. Persons, that are 
not called to the ministenal office, may embrace opportunities of 
teaching and exhorting publicly ; otherwise, the woman of Samaria 
was wrong, in communicating her discovery of Christ to her fellow- 
citizens: and Mr. James Durham, when an officer in the Scotch 
army, was blameable for praying with the men under his command, 
and for giving them many serious exhortations concerning the case of 
their souls: and also the martyrs, who solemnly declared, to attending 
multitudes, the testimony which they held, and which they were going 
to seal with their blood. Besides, when the people of a congregation 
meet to deliberate about their public affairs, I should think it very 
proper for the president of the meeting to begin ivith prayer. 

Auf. But I cannot see, how any one of these cases is an example 
of the practice in question. The woman of Samaria was not taking 
upon her to preside in the ordinary solefcin worship of a constitute 
church or congregation, when she informed her fellow -citizens of her 
interview with Christ. In a constitute church, the apostle declares, 
that a woman is not permitted to speak publicly. Mr. Durham was 
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only performing a duty of christian charity towards the men under 
his command, which his station gave him an opportunity of perform- 
ing. So the president of a meeting, for deliberating about temporal 
affairs, ought to act as the mouth of the assembly, in seeking the direc- 
tion and blessing of God ; whom we are bound to acknowledge in all 
our ways. This is more necessary and becoming, if the affairs under 
deliberation affect the welfare of a worshipping congregation. With 
regard to a martyr, he is in the providence of God called upon, as a 
witness, to bear a solemn testimony to the truth. It is evident, that 
not one of these things belongs peculiarly to the regular exercise of 
the ministerial office 5 as is the case with that of leading or directing 
the ordinary public worship on the Lord's day, in a constituted state 
of the church. In all the instances now adduced, the persons do 
nothing but what belongs to their respective stations. But, in an 
assembly for public worship, no man, but a sent and called minister, 
can properly say, that it belongs to his station to read the word of 
God, to pray and exhort publicly. Has any one of them, who is not 
a minister, a sufficient ground to say to the rest, I have a call from 
God, which none of you have, to officiate in public worship? 

Mix. The elders and deacons have the call of the people, who have 
chosen them. 

Ruf. But the public reading of the word and public prayer ia the 
assemblies for public worship on the Lord's day, do not belong to the 
office, to which the people have chosen them. It is evident, that the 
Westminster assembly, in their form of church government, which 
they have drawn from the sacred scriptures, did not allow elders or 
deacons to do what, in that form of sound words, is assigned peculiarly 
to the office of the pastor. 

$ 81. Alex. We should now proceed to the* consideration of the 
other evils you mention, viz. the form of swearing by kissing a book, 
public lotteries, and the Mason oath. But as we have conversed on 
these subjects before, we need not resume the consideration of them. 

Ruf. These three evils prevail as much in this country, as in Great 
Britain; and therefore a testimony against them here is equally ne- 
cessary. 

Now, sir, we have taken a survey of the several grounds of com- 
plaint, which the Seceders exhibit as grievances, which they intreat us 
to redress. I do not find, that on any of these particulars they are 
chargeable with falsehood, or even with any exaggeration. There are 
other public matters which they sometimes complain of and desire to 
have amended; such as, reading sermons instead of preaching them, 
the admission of many to sealing ordinances, who are known neglecters 
of the worship of God in their families, the neglect of the publication 
of the purpose of marriage a competent time before the celebration 

of it. 

Jilex. I would ask, whether these things are not disapproved either 
expressly or implicitly in the confession and catechisms which we 
have adopted : why then do the Seceders charge us with these things f 

Ruf. What you say of the Westminster confession and catechisms 
is most readily granted 5 but they reckon, that our general profession 
of adherence to these forms of sound words is as far from proving sat- 
isfactorily, that we renounce the tenets or practices which the Sece- 
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ders testify against, as a similar profession made formerly by Messrs. 
Simson and Campbell, and more lately by Dr. M'Gill was from prov- 
ing that they renounced the errors with which they were charged. 
How can we expect that such an apology will satisfy the Seceders; 
whilst the tenets and practices, which they consider as errors and cor- 
ruptions, however habitually and publicly persisted in, pass without 
censure ? You would surely reckon it very absurd for a person to offer 
to vindicate himself from any charge brought against him, by alleging 
that the Bible, which he had adopted as the rule of his faith and prac- 
tice, condemned either expressly or implicitly the misdemeanor with 
which he was charged, if our judicatures disapprove the form of 
swearing by kissing a book, public as well as private lotteries, swear- 
ing the Mason oath, attending the public administrations of Methodists 
and other teachers of error, admitting the neglecters of family worship 
to sealing ordinances, why do they not declare that these offences, 
complained of by Seceders, are sinful ; and that such as persist in the 
practice of them any longer, shall incur the censures of the church ? 
Why does not the presbyterian church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca exhibit an explicit, public testimony against such evils P 

Alex. She has not, as yet, deemed it proper to do so : but if the 
time comes, that she thinks it necessary, 1 hope she will testify against 
the evils and errors of the day. 

Ruf. Your way of speaking puts me in mind of those Jews who, 
when the prophet Haggai was encouraging them to rebuild the temple, 
said, The time is not come, the time that the Lord's house should be 
built. And why is it not time to exhibit an explicit, public testimony 
Against the evils and errors of the day ? God's name is dishonoured 
by these evils and errors : And will not zeal for his declarative glory 
urge us to testify against them without delay ? Souls are in danger of 
being insnared ana ruined : and will faithful watchmen neglect at such 
a time to give them seasonable warning ? In these evils and errors, 
the enemy comes in, like a flood : and shall not ministers and people, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, lift up a standard against him P 
Are not ministers, especially, neglecting a most important duty of 
their office, when they do not join together in judicially asserting and 
declaring the truths of God in a direct and pointed opposition to the 
errors that prevail P 

§ 82. Alex. In the pamphlet to which we have so often referred, 
the authors insult the understanding of mankind by an eccentrick 
harangue about the peculiar ardour with which all sorts of persons at 
the reformation from Popery, embraced the testimony of the Walden- 
ses, Lollards, Wickliffites and Bohemians'; when at the same time, 
that testimony is so far from pleasing the Seceders, that if these men 
were to arise from the grave, and hold the same sentiments, which they 
held before their death, these gentlemen would not so far acknowledge 
them as christians, as to hold stated or occasional communion with 
them, or hear a sermon from one of their ministers. The reformers 
did not condemn the church of Rome, because she did not testify ju- 
dicially against free masonry and lotteries. 

Ruf. Ihe passage you alluded to in the pamphlet entitled, Evih of 
the work, simply asserts (without affecting to, harangue) that they 
who embraced the reformation preached by Luther, Zuingllus, Calvin 

52 
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and others were engaged in the same cause which had been maintain- 
ed before by the Waidenses, Albigenses, Wickliffites, Hussites and 
others. If this assertion insults the human understanding, it has been 
insulted bj the most judicious writers, concerning the reformation, 
Turretine* on this question, Where the protestant religion was before 
Luther and Zuinghus ? observes that before these reformers, there 
were, according to Thuanus, Eneas Sylvius, and other historians, 
some who professed the same faith, and testified against the same er- 
rors of Popery, such as, the Waldenses, the Wickhmtes,the Lollards. 
Mezeray in his abridgment of chronology, says of the Waldenses, 
that they had almost the same opinions which are held by those now 
called Calvtnists. And how can we deny (what is the purport of the 
passage which you censure) that the revival of God's work in his 
church reconciles the minds of men to those truths and ordinances of 
Christ, against which they had before been strongly prejudiced, and 
to which for some time betore a few only had professed adherence. 

With regard to your remark, that the Seceders would not hold 
communion with the witnesses of Christ in former times, if they were 
now living and holding the same sentiments which they held before 
their death,— 1 observe, that it is much the same with the objection, 
which was commonly in the mouths of the Papists in the period of the 
reformation ; namely, that the fathers of the primitive church, had 
they been then alive, would have had no communion with our^refor- 
mers. It is true, the profession made by the church, since the canon 
of scripture was closed, ought to have been, in substance, one and the 
same. But there are two things which occasion variations in the form. 
of the church?* profession, or of the manner in which it is stated in 
different periods or places of the world. One is, that several articles 
of Divine truth are better understood and more clearly and distinctly 
stated in the church's profession in one period or place of the world, 
than in another; in this respect churches as well as individuals are 
capable of improvement. To be convinced of this truth, we need only- 
compare the state of the church before the coming of Christ, with the 
state of it after that event ; and its state before the reformation from 
Popery with its attainments afterwards; or the confession of the 
Greek church with the confessions of the reformed churches. The 
other thing that occasions a diversity in the statement of the church's 
profession, is, the diversity of the errors and corruptions which the 
church has to struggle with in different ages and places of the world. 
But notwithstanding such variety of attainments, so far as the church 
of Christ, in different times and places, is adhering to his truth, and 
opposing error, she is engaged in the same cause. Hence, the testi- 
mony of Wickliffe and Hie testimony of the Seceders may both be 
considered as the word of Christ's patience, and as faithful testimonies 
against the errors and corruptions of their respective times : nor can 
it be any sufficient objection to this harmony between him and them, 
that there are various articles of truth and various evils specified in 
their testimony, which are not specified in his; and on the contrary, 
Hiaqy in his testimony which are not in theirs. For this diversity is no 
more than what necessarily arises from the progressive attainments of 
the churchy and from the various ways in which the truth is opposed in 

* Loc. IS. quaest. x. vol. iih page 64. 
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different periods. The same faithfulness, which induced Wickliffe to 
oppose the corruptions and superstitions of his time, would have led 
him, had he Uvea in our day, to testify against the Mason oath and 
public lotteries. 

§ 83. JIUx. You, then, consider the testimony of those you call 
witnesses of Christ as the same in different periods of time. It seems, 
that a similar opinion about the oneness of the church of Christ and 
the identity of the profession which she ought to make in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, are the ground of the subordination which the 
Seceders acknowledge to their general synod in Scotland. The ad- 
mitting, however, of references and appeals in matters of faith to that 
synod, in which the secession body here have no representatives, seems 
inconsistent with Presbyterian principles. It was a sprightly remark 
that was lately made upon these seceding clergymen in a sermon 
preached at the opening of the synod of Pittsburgh. " They frequent- 
" ly find their lamp so dim," said the preacher, " that they cannot see 
" to manage the business that occurs in their own little sphere, until 
" they send to Edinburgh for oil." 

Ruf. I apprehend, that there is nothing more in the connexion be* 
tween the associate synod in Scotland (as it is stated in. their act con- 
cerning it) than what belongs to the scriptural unto* of the church of 
Christ. For however many particular risible churches of Christ there 
may be, such, as the churches of Jucjea, Galatia, Ephesus, Corinth, they 
are all considered in scripture as constituting one general visible 
church of Christ The word ecclesia, or church, is often taken in such 
a large sense as to signify, not any single particular church ; but one 
general visible church ; God hath set some in the church, first apostles, 
secondarily prophets,, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts 
of healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues. These things I 
write — that thou mayest know, how thou oughtest to behave thyself in 
the house of God, which is the church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.* In these passages the church of Christ, is spo- 
ken of as the general visible church, to which the oracles, the ministry, 
and the ordinances, including church government, are given. Since, 
then, there is but one general visible church, having a government set 
in it of Divine right; and since that government, which belongs prima- 
rily to the whole church or body of Christ, belongs secondanly to all 
the parts of it, it may be justly concluded, that toe more extensively 
church government is managed in greater and more general assemblies, 
the. more fully is the edification of the whole body of Christ, which, 
next to his glory, is the great end of church government, attained ; and 
that, on the contrary, the less extensively this government is exercis- 
ed, as only in presbyteries, or congregational elderships, the more im- 
perfect it is ; and the less it is calculated to answer the general end 
now mentioned. Hence it is manifestly agreeable to the constitution 
of the church of Christ, that the several particular churches should be 
u nited , as far as can be attained , under one general government. The 
more nearly that we approach to this plan, we approach the more near- 
ly to the form of government delivered to the church by Christ and his 
apostles. According to these scriptural principles, two particular 
churches, however great their local distance from one another, while 

* 1 Corintjhi xiL 28. 1 Tim. ui. 15. 
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the j make, as they ought to do, the same profession of the faith, should 
consider themselves as one professing body, one church ; and for pre- 
serving this unity, they ought to submit any controversies, that may 
arise concerning matters of faith, to a judicature, representing the 
whole as fully, as their local situation admits. The general associate 
synod may be considered as such a judicature with regard to the asso- 
ciate body in Britain, Ireland and America. It may be farther ob- 
served, that, though every part of an ecclesiastical body, which is sub- 
ordinate to a representative judicature, ought ordinarily to send mem- 
bers to it; yet it does not follow, that every remote part of the body, 
from which it is found impracticable to send members, ceases to be re- 
presented by, or subordinate to, such a judicature. It does not ap- 
pear, that the churches to which the apostles delivered the decrees of 
the synod at Jerusalem (which we have an account of in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts) were only such as had sent members to that sy- 
nod. We may not expect to find a synod or council in which all parts 
of the catholic visible church will have members sent by them as repre- 
sentatives ; but if there shall be in it members sent from such a variety 
of particular churches as may fairly represent the majority of that part 
of the catholic visible church, whose scriptural profession warrants our 
sacramental communion with it, submission may be due to its decisions 
in the Lord, even from a particular church which, on account of its lo- 
cal distance, has not had an opportunity of sending ally member to it 
as a representative. For, according to the supposition, that particular 
church is a minor part of the professing body, the majority of which is 
sufficiently represented in that synod or council. That such a subor- 
dination was acknowledged by the ancient churches appears from the 
frequent appeals of their bishops and others to councils, and from the 
regard which was paid to the determinations of councils as ecclesiasti- 
cal rules of general obligation. In Old Testament prophecy it was 
foretold as one of the privileges of the New Testament church, that 
there should be an high way out of one nation into another; that the 
Assyrian should come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria ; and 
that the Egyptians should serve with the Assyrians ; to intimate, that 
there should be such a spiritual intercourse among particular churches 
in different nations, as would serve to manifest their unity, to strength- 
en one another, and to advance the interest of Christ's kingdom in 
general. These ends will be eminently promoted, when the ministers 
and elders of various particular churches, residing in different coun- 
tries, shall meet in synods and councils, in order to ascertain and ex- 
hibit the only true doctrine, worship and government of the church of 
Christ, according to his word ; or, when, however locally distant from 
one another, they shall acknowledge themselves to be one professing 
body ; of which the several parts are subordinate to the whole. Nor 
does the subordination of such distant particular churches to a court 
representing the majority of the whole, which may be called a general 
synod or council, lessen the authority of those churches, or abridge 
their liberty in judging cases that belong peculiarly to their respective 
jurisdictions. For it is not supposed, that such a general synod can 
meddle in any case, the cognisance of which properly belongs to the 
courts of any particular church, unless it be brought before that synod 
by reference or appeal 5 that is, .unless the courts of the particular 
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thurch have judged the examination of the case by the general synod 
would be beneficial. If the case brought from a particular church re- 
spect a point of doctrine, after a precise statement of it, (which may 
be made in writing as well as by word of month,) the general synod 
has no farther need of any members of that church in order to a discus* 
sion of the question, which is then simply this; what is the determina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit speaking in the scriptures concerning such a 
Soint ? In the same way, a general synod might endeavour to remove 
inferences about terms of communion, and about appearances of defec* 
tion from the cause of Christ; the removal of such differences being 
manifestly necessary to the peace and edification of his church. With 
regard to private or personal cases, the courts of a particular church 
will scarcely ever find it expedient to make a reference or to admit an 
appeal to a court at so great a distance as that between Europe and 
America $ because in such cases, there may be necessary evidence, 
which it would be impracticable to carry thither.' Such are the princi- 
ples of the connexion between the associate body in this country and 
their brethren of the general associate synod in Scotland. There 
seems to be no dependence in this connexion, but what is necessarily 
implied in the subordination of Presbyterian church courts. The 
preacher, in delivering the passage you alluded to, seemed to have for- 
gotten the dignity of the pulpit 

Tig pitiful 
To break -a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation, 
And serious dealing in a serious cause. 

It is true, the ministers of the associate body sometimes endeavour* 
in their public ministrations, to shew the evil of occasional communion 
with erroneous teachers; the evil of substituting hymns of human 
composure in solemn and public worship, instead 01 the psalms and. 
songs which God appointed to be used in that worship; and similar 
usages, which are condemned in their declaration and testimony. 
But I never heard, that, on such occasions, they deal in ridicule or 
satire. They always speak of such things seriously ; and point out 
some doctrine or command of God's word, to which the particulars 
they disapprove, are contrary, and lament men's obstinate attachment 
to them, as tending to bring God's tremendpus judgements upon the 
church and land. 

j, 84. Alex. I have heard, that this subordination is the principal 
difference between the Seceders and the associate reformed synod. 
Though our time will not allow our conversation to be continued 
much longer, I wish to hear,. before we part, some account of that 
synod. 

^ Ruf. Men's changing their public profession of religion, may be 
either good or evil, either matter of praise or blame, according to the 
quality of what they renounce, and of what they embrace. But when 
a number of ministers and people have determined to take this step, 
there are two things, which honesty would require them to do : first, 
they should openly avow their renunciation of one profession, and 
their adherence to another ; and secondly, they should declare the 
reasons which have determined them to make the change. If the 
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ministers who joined in the union, which gave birth to the associate 
reformed synod, had been explicit in these two respects, it would not 
have been disputed among the people, as it was for several years after 
the union, whether they had actually changed their public profession, 
or not. It was then not uncommon to hear persons that had belonged 
to either of the two parties, which composed the associate reformed 
body, affirming, that they had made no change. The difference, how- 
ever, between the public profession of the associate reformed synod, 
and that which some of them made, while they were connected with 
the associate courts, was too manifest to be denied. 

In the first place, this difference is evident from the articles agreed 
to in making the union. There was a copy of propositions which had 
been agreed to by the associate presbytery of Pennsylvania, at Phi- 
ladelphia, in April, 1781, as the basis of a union with the reformed 
presbytery. These articles were rejected by that presbytery. That 
they were, however^ a much fairer representation of the public pro- 
fession made by the Secession body, than the articles which were 
carried in the presbytery of Pennsylvania, in June, 1782, was not, 
and could not be denied : and therefore, the members who receded 
from the former, and acquiesced in the latter, which were far more 
general and indeterminate, declined, in so doing, from their former 
profession. 

For example, the first of the articles carried in 1782, in these 
words: " Election, redemption, and the application thereof, are of 
" equal extent, and for the elect only ;" is far from being so explicit 
as the proposition which was agreea to in 1781, which 1 shall read. 
« There is but one special redemption by the death of Christ for all 
« the objects thereof; as he died in one and the same sense, for all 
*' those, for whom in any respect he died. Christ and the benefits of 
« his purchase cannot be divided one from another j and we are only 
« partakers of the benefits which Christ purchased by faith; and 
" whatsoever benefits are received, otherwise than by faith, are not 
« to be reckoned among the benefits that Christ has purchased."* 

The 6th article, which was carried in 1782, was expressed in 
these words: " Though no real or practical subordination to the as- 
sociate synod of Edinburgh, in a consistency with Presbyterian 
" principles', can be pled; yet, from the most wise and important 
" considerations, the former connexions, whatever they have been, 
.« shall remain as before, notwithstanding this coalescence. "• This 
article seems to be self-contradictory ; while it' asserts, that a real 
subordination cannot be pleaded for* on Presbyterian principles $ and 
yet, that the connexion of the presbytery with the synod, which had 
been a real subordination, should remain, for the most wise and im- 
portant considerations. For the presbytery, from the time of its 
erection, had always owned a real subordination to the associate 
synod, as consistent with Presbyterian principles. The belief of this 

* This last sentence is taken from the 6th article of the synod's act concerning the 
benefits of redemption, and ought to have been correctly transcribed thus : " We are par- 
* takers of the redemption purchased by Christ, Or of the benefits procured by his death, 
*' only through the application thereof to as by his Holy Spirit working faith in as and 
'• thereby uniting as to Christ in oar effectual calling — and whatever things are actively 
*« received or ased otherwise than by faith in a state of anion with Christ, are not to be 
"reckoned among the fonefits purchased by his death." 
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was undoubtedly professed by the presbytery the year before, when 
they said, " Our connexion with the associate synod, we are deter* 
« mined to maintain agreeably to our ordination vows." Only about • 
two years before, it was considered by the presbytery as one reason 
for refusing a protest, offered by one of their members, Mr. Roger, 
against their determination concerning some points of doctrine, that 
his protest contained no appeal to the associate synod. In 1771, the 
same presbytery owned, that, in making an union with the burgher 
brethren, they had taken steps inconsistent with their subordina- 
tion to the synod ; to which, said they, we have been, and are subor- 
dinate;* 

The 5th article, carried in 1782, is in these words i « As no oppo- 
" sition of sentiment relative to the, important duty of covenanting 
« appears on either side, it is mutually agreed, that the consideration 
" of it be referred to the councils and deliberations of the whole 
« body." In order to form a judgement of this article, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that, with regard to this truly important duty, the 
public profession of Seceders had been ascertained with peculiar pre- 
cision by the associate presbytery, soon after the secession took [dace: 
particularly, in their act for the renewing of the covenants national 
and solemn league, and in the answers to Mr. Nairn's reasons of 
dissent. But this article represents the truth on the head of public 
covenanting, as still undetermined ; and therefore, unless what the 
associate presbytery -determined in these acts was erroneous, the mem- 
bers, who assented to this article, declined from an important part of 
the scriptural profession of Seceders. 

The 3d and 4th articles, which, as they relate to the principal mat- 
ter in dispute between the two parties which proposed to unite, ought 
to have been expressed with great precision, run in the following 
terms : " Whereas magistracy proceeds from God, as the Creator and 
" Governor of the world, and the profession of the true religion is not 
" essential to the being of civil magistrate*; and whereas protection 
" and allegiance are reciprocal; and whereas the United States, while 
" they protect us in life and liberty, do not impose any thing unlaw- 
" ful on us; we therefore judge it our duty to acknowledge the go- 
V vernment of these states in all lawful commands, that we may lead 
" quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty. The above 
" proposition is not to be understood in an opposite sense to that pro- 
" position relative to civil government, in which the associate presby- 
" tery of New-York, and the reformed presbytery have agreed ; but 
" only as a plain and undisguised explication of one point of truth, 
" in which we have the best reason to suppose, that the whole body is 
"united." 

• The proposition here referred to concerning civil government, was 
one of those propositions, which had been agreed to in the year 1779, 
by the majority of a meeting at Pequea, consisting of members both 
of the associate presbytery of Pennsylvania, and of the reformed 
presbytery, with two members from the associate presbytery of New- 
York. 

* Mr. Marshal's Vindication of the associate presbytery, page 6. 
The ministers in the communion of the associate preibytery of Pennsylvania bad ac- 
knowledged this suljordination at their ordmation. IfcUL page 1 3. 
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Mr. Marshal and Mr. Clarkson, with three elders, had diasentecf 
from this proposition in 1779, "judging it to be ambiguous, and such 
" as consisted with the opinions of those who hold, that scripture 
" qualifications are necessary to the being of magistracy, where they 
" have been made so by the people ; that the kingdom of Providence, 
" as it respects the natural ordering of things to their natural ends, 
u abstracting from their subserviency to the good of the church, be- 
" longs to Christ as Mediatory and that the Bible is formally the rule 
" of magistrates in the execution of their office, in the same sense in 
" which it is the rule of ministers in the administration of gospel or- 
" dinances; Popish and Erastian tenets, which have been a source of 
"great distraction and ruin in the world." It may therefore be 
observed, that the proposition agreed to in 1779, was a declining from 
the principles of the associate body on the head of the civil magis- 
trate ; and so was this article, in which that proposition was approved, 
jn place of the proposition on that head, agreed to as the basis of an 
union between the two bodies, the preceding year; the words of which 
proposition, I shall now read : 

" As long as magistrates in the administration of government, do 
" not violate the fundamental articles of the constitution ; that is, 
" while they protect the lives and property of subjects, and do not 
" exercise tyranny over their consciences, though these officers of 
" government do not profess the true religion, we ought to be subject 
* to their lawful commands for conscience sake ; or, in other words, 
" protection and allegiance are reciprocal. Therefore all men, whe* 
" ther heathens or christians, whether professors of the true religion, 
" or apostates from it, have a natural right, to form themselves into a 
" body politic, and to elect officers to rule and govern them. The 
" apostacy of Britain from the covenanted reformation, does not de- 
" prive them of a right to civil government; and the want of scrip- 
" tural or covenanted qualifications in their rulers, does not absolve 
" the people of God from an obligation to be obedient to the civil ma- 
" gistrate in lawful commands ; as the whole of the magistrate's power 
" lies within the compass of natural principles." 

In short, with regard to the articles in general, that were carried 
in the associate presbytery in 1782, they had either the same meaning 
with the propositions which were agreed to by that presbytery the 
year before, or they had a different meaning. If they nad a different 
meaning, then, an agreement to them was a departure from the prin- 
ciples of the secession: for, it could not be denied, that the principles 
stated in the propositions agreed to in 1781, were those of the seces- 
sion. But if they had the same meaning, the proposal of them to the 
members of the reformed presbytery, as if they were different from 
the propositions which they had rejected, (for they had solemnly re- 
jected these propositions,) was dishonest and insiduous* It may be 
added, that if the agreement of the members of the associate presby- 
tery to the articles carried in the presbytery in 1782, was a declining 
from the principles of the secession, as it was a receding from their 
own former propositions ; it was much more so, as it was a receding 
from the ample exhibition of the principles of the secession in the 
Judicial Testimony, in the act concerning the doctrine of grace, in 
Jbeact for renewing the covenants national and solemn league, in 
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the declaration concerning civil government, and in the act Against a 
new scheme of universal redemption, to all which these members had 
▼owed adherence. 

In the second place, that this union made a change in the public 
profession of the Seceding ministers, appears from the change which 
it made in their relation to the associate synod, and other religiou* 
bodies in Scotland. Before the union, they stood in a peculiar rela- 
tion to that synod, as maintaining a testimony both against the estab- 
lished church there, and against other parties ; particularly, against 
the burghers and the reformed presbytery, on account of errors in> 
their public profession* Of the various religious societies in Great 
Britain, it was only the associate synod that the members of the as* 
sociate presbytery of Pennsylvania were, before*this time, connected 
with in church communion. But now, according to the design of thia 
union, those who joined in it, and their followers, were to have no 
more connexion with that synod, than with the other bodies now men- 
tioned ; or rather, that connexion was to be dissolved for the sake of 
new connexions. When the articles, which we have considered, 
were carried by the casting vote of the moderator, Mr. Marshal and 
Mr. Clarkson, with three elders, protested against any farther pro* 
seeding in this union on the ground of these articles, and appealed 
to the associate synod. They, who were the majority, refused to 
admit the protest, on account of the appeal it contained. In the very 
act of refusing this protest and appeal, it appeared, as Mr. Marshal 
justly observes,* that they had changed their ground. We may war- 
rantably infer the change of their public profession, from the change 
of their ecclesiastical connexions. 

In the third place, it ^ appears that those ministers, who joined in 
this union, changed their public profession, because, in consequence 
of that step, they ceased to exhibit any particular testimony or de- 
claration of the grounds of their separate communion, or to require 
of their people any adherence to such a declaration, as a part of their 
public profession. Mr. Wilson informs us, that, in his time, the as- 
sociate presbytery required such as acceded to them, or came under 
their inspection, to signify their approbation of the Judicial Testi- 
mony ;t and Mr. Gellatly assures us, that the same thing was one of 
the terms of communion, which he and his brethren used to declare 
f to the people on preparation days, before the administration of the 
Lord's supper.f The associate reformed synod said, in the first 
edition of their constitution, " that it was their intention, to avail 
" themselves of every call to bear a pointed testimony against the 
" errors and delusions which prevail in this country." These words 
led some people in their communion to expect that the synod intended 
to publish a testimony similar to that of the associate presbytery in the 
year 1736. But after these people had waited several years, they were 

fiven to understand, that no other fixed testimony waa intended to 
e exhibited by this synod, than the confession of faith, the larger 
and shorter catechisms, the. directory for worship, and the form of 
church government; and in 1797 9 the synod published lan act assigning 

* Vindication, fee. page 36. f Continuation of the Defence, chap. y. 
\ Mr. Geityly'i Observations on the Detection Detected, page 19*. 
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reasons for this determination. This was manifestly a departarcftom 
the public profession of the secession church. For that profession ac- 
knowledges that several even of those churches, which own these com- 
posures of the Westminster assembly, are still going on in such a 
course of obstinate and increasing defection from reformation attained, 
as requires the faithful who are in a state of secession from them; to 
continue, as yet, in that state. This acknowledgment, which is cer- 
tainly asked of alt who join in the communion of the secession church, 
is not made by a simple assent to the Westminster assembly's confes- 
sion, catechisms, form of church government, and directory for wor- 
ship. For these compositions, however excellent, give no description 
of the present state ot the visible church; and without such a descrip- 
tion understood and assented to, the acknowledgment now mentioned 
cannot be made. Those therefore who, after they have been members 
of the secession church, have discarded a testimony describing the 
errors and other evils of the present day, and hold an assent tor the 
confession of faith, and the other compositions, now mentioned, of the 
Westminster assembly to be a sufficientprofession in the present state 
of the church, are no more adhering to the peculiar profession of the 
secession body : they have changed their ground ; and join themselves . 
to those who Doth own that confession and openly reject the secession 
testimony. 

In the fourth place, the occasional communion, acknowledged to be 
a duty in the first constitution of the associate reformed synod, indi- 
cates a departure from the public profession of $eceders« The occa- 
sional communion meant is not the sacramental communion to which 
persons are occasionally admitted in one part of the church, while their 
usual place of abode, and of attendance on public ordinances, is in 
another part of it. The warrantableness of such occasional commu- 
nion is not disputed. But what is intended is a -communion some- 
times in public, and even sealing ordinances with pious people of other 
denominations, who obstinately reject some part of our public profes- 
sion ; and therefore have not fixed communion with us; It is the catho- 
lic or latitudjnarian scheme of church communion, which we formerly 
considered; and against which the secession church has uniformly tes- 
tified ever since its erection. 

Other things might he mentioned to this purpose ; but what has now 
been advanced is sufficient to shew* that the ministers of the secession 
who joined in this union changed their public profession : they relin- 
quished a purer witnessing profession,; and adopted one that was 
laxer, more accommodating and congenial to the ruling principles and 
manners of the times. > 

§ 85. Mex. The plan of the associate reformed synod tends to 
union; whereas the testimony of the Seceders is used by many of 
them as the rallying point of party; and tends to inflame the wounds 
in the body of Christ, which it should be our study to have speedily 
$nd thoroughly healed. 

■ Jluf. In order to determine whether the plan of the associate re- 
formed synod be preferable to that of the associate body, two or three 
things ought to be considered. 

In the first place, it ought to be enquired, whether the rallying of 
Seceders, or their uniting in ope body under the banner of a Testirao- 
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nj 9 be only for propagating the knowledge and profession of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and the practice of the duties he has enjoined ? If this 
be the whole design of their testimony, it ought rather to be esteemed 
the rallying point of all the friends of Christ, than that of a party. On 
the other hand, if any assert that something else is the design of their 
testimony and association; the assertion must either be proved ; or it 
mutt be considered as no better than the calumnies that were cast by 
the heathens upon the primitive christians; and by the followers of 
the papal antichrist upon those that appeared as faithful witnesses 
against their abominations. 

. In the next place, it ought to be enquired, Whether the plan of the 
associate reformed synod in relation to our communion be not more 
schj&matical and irregular, tban that of the associate body 2 Both 
these bodies keep up a separate communion r but there is one obvious 
difference between them ; which is, that, whilst the former in their 
testimony, deal plainly with us, declaring the reasons of their separate 
communion, the latter are silent on that head. It is schismatical and 
disorderly for any to keep up a separate communion, when their de- 
clared reasons are not sufficient. But it is still more so, to keep up a 
separate communion, without any declared reasons at all. In this re- 
spect the plan of the associate reformed synod appears to be an inex- 
cusable violation of the peace of the church. Their separate commu- 
nion, if they have nothing of importance to offer as the ground of it, is 
very sinful; as it promotes groundless prejudices and calumnious mis* 
representations: it makes a division in the church of Christ without 
ahewing how it may be healed. The people that belong to such a sepa- 
rate communion, if they are not furnished with solid and scriptural 
reasons, are apt to take up with any uncertain report or factious 
opinion that occurs, as an apology for their party. How many at this 
day are keeping up separate communions ignorantly, or from a regard 
to old or local customs received by tradition from their fathers ; that 
is, they are perpetuating unreasonable divisions in the church of 
Christ, in which there ought to be no divisions at all.* But if the 
members of the associate reformed synod have important reasons for 
their separate communion, they ought to declare plainly what they 
are. • While they neglect to do so, they neither act a faithful part to- 
wards God, nor a friendly part towards us : they ought not to suffer sin 
upon us: in doing so they evidence, in the scripture sense, not love r 
but hatred to us.f 

Mzx. However the associate reformed synod stand affected to us, 
they are plainly enough against the Seceders. How excellently do 
they reason against the seceding scheme of having another standing 
testimony than our confession of faith ! " Unless the synod," say they, 
" should emit a testimony wh&h would be an immense work, of which 
" the very bulk would defeat the intention, it would scarcely give a 
u correcter view of the principles of the synod, than is already given 
"in their received confession ; because it could scarcely hold forth 
" any truths, which are not therein held forth, or state them upon the 
« whole with more luminous precision. The opinion, that such a tes- 
" timony is needful to ascertain the synod's principles, is a direct im- 
" peachment of the confession itself; since, if they are not sufficiently 

• 1 Corinth. 1 10. t Levit **• 
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"ascertained by this, it mast be either lame or ambiguous 5 and then 
" the church demands, not a separate testimony, but ah amended con- 
" fession. If any parts of it are differently interpreted and abused t» 
" the promotion of error, these ought to be explained in detached acts ; 
« and such explanation belongs strictly to the province of occasional 
*' testimonies.'' 

Ruf. What the associate reformed synod seems to intend in these 
words is a work of a quite different kind from the Secession Testimony 
first, published by the associate presbytery in Scotland, and since that 
time by the associate presbytery of Pennsylvania. The testimony 
described by the associate reformed synod has no reference to the 
event of a secession. For what they say about illustrating the truths 
of God held forth in the Westminster confession 5 about supplying 
what is defective, or explaining what is obscure, might be proper in 
any state of the church; or upon supposition, there was no more divi- 
sions in it than when the Westminster confession was compiled. The 
immediate and peculiar design of the secession testimony is quite dif- 
ferent : it is to enumerate those corruptions in doctrine, worsnip, dis- 
cipline and government; which, considered complexly, were the 
ground of a secession ; the continuance of which corruptions occasions 
the continuance of a separate communion. Thus some articles of 
their testimony, as it is stated by the associate presbytery of Pennsyl- 
vania, respect; the corruptions that had taken place in the church of 
Scotland. Some articles refer to the tenets 01 Messrs. Simson and 
Campbel; such as, those testifying against the opinion of an obscure, 
objective revelation of grace made to the heathens, which is sufficient 
for their salvation ; and against the denial of the necessary Existence 
and Supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; against the denial of 
Adam's representation of his natural descendants in the covenant of 
works; against the scheme that makes self-interest or happiness the 
chief end and motive of all virtuous* and religious actions. Other ar- 
ticles refer to an act of the general assembly condemning some doc* 
trines said to be taught in the book* entitled, the Marrow of Modern 
Divinity : such as, the articles testifying against those who teach' the 
following erroneous opinions, namely, that men in their natural state 
4re not under the law as a covenant of works ; that the gospel is a 
new law having commands and threatening^ peculiar to itself, which 
do not belong to. the law given to Adam ; that the offer of salvation in 
the gospel is made to none but awakened and penitent sinners ; that 
no particular assurance or confidence, that we, in particular, through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, shall be saved, belongs to the na- 
ture of saving faith ; that believers are still under the command of the 
law as a covenant of works ; and that the fear of punishment and hope 
of reward are their chief motive to obedience. Other articles refer to 
the latitudinarian scheme of church communion ; the influence of 
which was a principal cause of the secession in Scotland, and of the 
separate communion of Seceders being kept up both there and in this 
country ; such as, the articles testifying against those who teach the 
following erroneous opinions ; namely, that we ought not to separate 
from a church because of its corruptions and its obstinacy in them, 
till we are assured, that it is become wholly a synagogue of Satan; 
that the matters, about which men reputed wise and pious differ, ought 
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not to be made terms of communion in the christian church ; that con- 
fessions of faith ought not to be terms of communion $ that our Lord 
Jesus appointed no particular form of government in his church ; but 
left it to ministers or to civil magistrates to appoint whatever kind of 
government they should think proper; that public covenanting is not 
a duty in New Testament times $ and that, if it be a duty at all, it is 
not seasonable in the present divided state of the church. One article 
of it is against the opinion of those who deny the duty of acknowledg- 
ing the present civil government and of obeying its lawful commands. 
Some articles refer to opinions or practices, which seem to be more pre- 
valent now, than they were at the time in which the secession took 
place in Scotland ; such as, the articles testifying against this opinion, 
r L .x ^ u:_ -*'^- 8t is founded in H- ~*~ - A, - J! - 1 - 

human composit 

psalms or songs 

sacred scriptures y against the custom of baptising privately, or when 
a congregation is not publicly called together to wait on the dispensa- 
tion of the word. 

The opinions and practices now specified were stated in the Testi- 
mony of the associate presbytery in Scotland, or in that of the associate 
presbytery of Pennsylvania, as evils prevailing and obstiritotely per- 
fisted in either in the established church of Scotland, or in the Presby- 
terian church of America; and as reasons for a separate communion 
from these churches.* 

* From this enumeration of particulars m the Secession Testimony appears the injus- 
tice of saying, that to decline from a public and express adherence to that Testimony, is 
only to lay aside some local peculiarities. For these particulars have no peculiar relation 
to the situation of the church in any place of the world. They especially who profess 
adherence to the Westminster confession of faith, the larger and shorter catechisms, the 
farm of presby terial church government, and directory fur public worship, cannot, consist- 
ently with their profession, represent the Secession Testimony as made up of local pecu- 
liarities. For the truths and duties maintained, not only in the assertory part of that Tes- 
timony, but even in the articles referring to facts, are the same with those exhibited in the 
composures of the Westminster Assembly now mentioned \ and therefore, in giving up the 
public profession of the former, persons decline from the due profession of the latter. 
Thus, for example, to decline from the article of that Testimony against the acceptance 
of the Indulgences granted to ministers by Charles the second, is to recede from the public 
profession of the principle contained in chap. xxx. sect 1, of the Confession : " The Lord 
'* Jesus, as King and Head of his church, has therein appointed a government in the hand 

* * of church-officers, distinct from the civil magistrate." 

In declining from the article against the form of swearing by k&sing« book, persona 
depart from a due adherence to the public profession of the principle exhibited in chap, 
xxi. sect. % of the Confession s " The acceptable way of worshipping the true God is m- 
" stituted by himself; and so limited by his own revealed will, that he may not be wor- 
" shipped according to the imaginations and devices of men, or any other way. not pre- 
•* scribed in the holy scriptures. In dropping the article of that testimony against the 
General Assembly's omission of adequate censure in the case of Mr. Simson's venting and 
maintaining Arian tenets, persons recede fi*om the public profession of the principle ex- 
pressed in the Confess, chap. xxx. sect. 4: " Church censures are necessary for the re- 
" claiming and gaining of offending brethren, for the deterring of others, for vindicating 

* the honour of Christ, lee For the better attaining of these ends, the officers are to 
" proceed by admonition, suspension and excommunication from the church, according to 
" the nature of the crime and demerit of the offence" There is an article of that testi- 
mony against the submission of the ministers of the church of Scotland to the act of par- 
liament concerning captain John Porteus enjoining each of them to read this act from the 
pulpit the first Sabbath of every month for a whole year, under the penalty of being 
declared incapable ot* sitting and voting in any ecclesiastical court ; because such submis- 
sion was a profanation of the Lord's day, and an unlawful subordinating of themselves in 
the exercise of their office to the civil powers : To decline from a testimony against such 
submission, is to recede from the public profession of what is taught in the Larger Cat 
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Several thing* evidently follow from this account of the nitate of 
the Secession Testimony"; such as, 1st, That when a .warrantable 
secession from atiy particular church takes place, such & .testimony 
is indispensably necessary; as it is the ground, upon which any can 
rationally or conscientiously accede to the cause of the secession; 
which cause, Upon the supposition that the secession was just and 
necessary* is the cause of God and truth* . 

2. That the Westminster confession of faith cannot answer the pur- 
pose of such a. testimony : it cannot be rationally supposed to be a pro- 
per statement of the grounds of an event, Which the Westminster 
Assembly never had nor cotild have in contemplation ; and this n more 
evidently the case, when the party, frond whom the Recession is made, 
professes adherence to that confession. For, in this case, there is the 
same necessity for a testimony against the erroneous who own the 
Westminster cdnfestion, that there was for that confession agaiiist the 
erroneous, who owned the former confessions of the reformed churches, 
or what is called the apostle's creed. 

S. That occasional testimonies, such as the associate reformed 
synod proposes to publish from time to time, do not answer the pur- 
pose of a secession testimony : because, when a testimony .is published 
under the name of an occasional one, it does not certainly appear 
whether it belongs to the ground of the separate communion of those 
who publish it : for there may be various other occasions than a seces- 
sion, for such testimonies; such as the case of one or two members 
falling into error; or the rise and spread of errors among those with 
whom the people of the secession body were never connected in church 
communion. It is obvious, that the occasional testimonies of the 
associate reformed synod could not be intended to shew the necessity 
of their separate communion ; as that communion existed a consider- 
able time before this method was adopted ; and - as their occasional 
testimonies are not represented as terms of communion. 

4. That the excellence of a secession testimony does not lie in the 
extent and variety of the articles, of which it consists; but in the 
plainness and faithfulness, with which it exhibits the cause of a neces- 
sary secession or of a continued separate communion. There is rather 

quest 116: "The fourth commandment requireth of all men the sanctifying or keeping 
" holy to God expressly one whole day in seven :" — and what is taught in the Confession, 
chap. xxx. i : " The Lord Jesus, as King and Head of his church, hath therein appointed 
" a government, in the hands of ohurch-offieers, to whom the keys of the kingdom of 
" Heaven are committed." To decline from a testimony against holding church com- 
munion with Mr* Wbitefield avowing his adherence to the superstitions church of England, 
is to recede from a public adherence to the plan of church government laid down from the 
word of God by the Westminster Assembly. To decline from a public testimony against 
the forming of any representations of Christ in the imagination, is to recede from the pub- 
lic profession of the principle expressed in the Larger Cat quest 109 r " The second eom- 
" mand forbids the making of any representations of God at all, or of any of the Three 
" Persons, either inwardly in the mind, or outwardly in any kind of images." 

Thus we might go through the other articles of the Secession Testimony, and shew that 
our adherence to them is no more than what is implied in a due adherence to the West- 
minster confession, and catechisms. But it does not follow that a public profession of ad- 
herence to the Westminster confession supersedes the necessity of a public profession of 
adherence to that testimony ; as it is a more particular statement of doctrines and duties, 
which are opposed by many who own that confession ^n some way or other. For many 
will own general truths and declarations of doty, who obstinately reject the application of 
them to particular cases and present circumstances. A general proposition is often admit-, 
ted ; and yet the native and necessary consequences of it denied. 
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impropriety in introducing articles, which, however important, have 
ao particular concern in that cause; and which are held forth with 
sufficient precision in former judicial declarations, particularly in the 
Westminster confession of faith. 

5. That it is a fanciful and even ridiculous objection against the 
exhibition of a secession testimony, that it tends to an excessive mul- 
tiplication of testimonies; since there never was, nor is, nor will be 
any more than, one occasion of such a testimony ; and that is the seces- 
sion, the grounds of which the testimony is designed to set forth. At 
this moment I can recollect but two secessions, which deserve to be 
called necessary and scriptural, since the compiling of the Westmin- 
ster confession of faith; of which the one was that of a great many 
ministers and people from the church of England on account of the 
imposition of the liturgy and ceremonies, in the time of Charles the 
second. And that of the associate ministers from the church of Scot- 
land. Nor is it less ridiculous to speak of such a testimony swelling 
to an unwieldy bulk ; since the reasons of a necessary and scriptural 
secession are usually plain and sensibly felt by the sincere lovers of 
Christ and his cause, and maybe comprised within a small compass. 
Several of the confessions of the reformed churches make but a few 
pages ; and yet each of them comprehends a faithful and evetf a par- 
ticular testimony against the abominations of the papal antichrists 
Now one should think, that the secession from the church of Rome 
(required a larger testimony, than the secession from any degenerate 
Protestant church would require* 

Alex. Your observations on the words, which I quoted from the 
associate reformed synod, have been long. I hone you will be more 
concise in giving your opinion concerning the following words of that 
tynod. Such a testimony, say they, could not deter from application 
for ministerial of christian communion with the synod any who. are 
not really friendly to the doctrines of grace ; since one who can pro- 
fess attachment to the confession of faith, while he is secretly hostile 
4o its truths, is too far advanced in dishonesty to be impeded for a 
moment by any testimony, which the wisdom of men can frame. It 
rcould not silence the objections and cavils, of such as incline to misre- 
present the principles and character of the synod. 

, Muf. My answer to these reasons shall be short ; since they seem to 
proceed upon the same mistake as to the nature and design of a seces- 
sion testimony, with the former passage. For it is not the business of 
such a testimony to detect the errors that have been taught. in opposi- 
tion to the doctrines of Christianity in general ; or to silence cavils and 
objections; but only to state plainly and faithfully the reasons which 
caused a necessary and scriptural secession. Besides, what is here 
said serves the sjrnod no better as an excuse for their not exhibiting a 
more particular judicial testimony, than it wpuld have served the 
Westminster assembly as an apology for declining the work of com- 
piling the confession. For they might have said, that one who would 
profess attachment to the former confessions of the reformed church, 
and vet continue secretly hostile to the truths contained in them, was 
ioo far gone in dishonesty, to be impeded for a moment from seeking 
communion by any confession which the wisdom of man could frame ; 
nor could they expect, that it would silence the cavils and objections 
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of such as were inclined to misrepresent the principles and cWatfter 
of that assembly. This is too much in the spirit of an indolent watch - 
man, who, having neglected to give the people seasonable warning of 
their danger, should attempt to excuse his omission, by alleging hi* 
apprehensions, that no warning, that he could give, would be re- 
garded. Such apprehension of consequences, is by no means the rule 
•f duty. # 

Alex* The synod further observes, that such a testimony €ould not 
lift up a perpetual banner for truth $ since, from the ever fluctuating 
state of religious controversy, and the impossibility of foreseeing the 
different shapes which error may assume, some parts of it wou\d gra- 
dually grow obsolete, while some would be deficient ; and the same 
necessity for occasional testimonies would still remain. In the na- 
ture of things, it would, after a short time, at most a few years, be 
out of print and out of date; and, ceasing to interest the public cu- 
riosity, would utterly fail of accomplishing its end. 

Rvf. The members of synod still proceed upon the same mistake* 
For ii they had attended to the nature of a secession testimony, they 
could never have supposed, as they do, that it would be necessary, in 
composing such a testimony, to foresee the different shapes which 
error may assume; while it is evident, that such a testimony has 
nothing to do with error, in any other shape than that in which it oc- 
casioned the secession $ the grounds of wnich the testimony exhibits. 
Upon the same false ground, they suppose that a secession testimony 
for the truths of God will grow obsolete, or be altogether neglected* 
There are only two ways, that I can see, in which this can take place. 
One is, an universal prevalence of the errors against which it is lifted 
up, and an universal oblivion of the Divine truths which it is designed 
to maintain. This is a tremendous event indeed : But it will never 
be permitted by Him whose eyes are upon' the truth ; who has given 
his church a promise, that his name, which includes all his truths and 
ordinances, shall endure forever. The other way is, when the truths 
of God, for which the testimony had been lifted up, comes, through 
the effusion of the Spirit of truth, to be generally and cordially re- 
ceived, and particularly by the ecclesiastical body, from which the 
secession had been made. The genuine friends of such a testimony 
desire nothing more than to see it brought, as to its present form, or 
as maintained in a separate communion, to such an euthanasia, or 
•omfortable issue. Upon this condition, they care not how soon it 
should be, as the synod say, out of print and out of mind. 

• Rtfus* time does not permit him to examine abstractly the sentiment here of the 
associate reformed synod ; which is, that a more particular declaration of a point of truth, 
as in the secession testimony, may be as easily evaded or perverted, at the more general 
declaration of it in the confession of faith. Bat it may not be amiss to take notice of a 
just observation in a publication by the late Rev. Mr. Beveridge, of Cambridge, in the 
state of New-York, viz. "That many have perverted the thirty-nine articles of the 
" church of England to an Arminian sense, who would never have attempted to ex- 
"pound the Lambeth articles in favour of opinions, which they so expressly condemn. 9 ' 
So, many will attempt to reconcile the distinction between the covenant of redemption 
and the covenant of grace, and the holding of true repentance to be, in the order of 
nature, before saving faith, to the Westminster confession, who will never think of re- 
conciling these tenets to the declaration and testimony of the associate presbytery of 
Pennsylvania. The ease is the same with many other points of truth. See the Differ- 
ence briefly stated, page 17. 
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§ 86. Alex. So, then, you mean, that we ought to adopt the testi- 
mony of the Seceders. 

Ruf. We should receive the love of the truth, that we may be saved. 
I am persuaded, wefre we in our judicial capacity, to assert every 
truth of God's word, which is an article of their testimony, and to 
condemn the contrary errors ; and were we to comply with the calls 
they give us to reform, so far as their calls coincide with those of 
God's word, in a fair and honest application of it to our circumstances, 
we would soon annihilate the secession body in America. O, Sir, 
were ministers, elders and people excited, in their several places 
and stations, to set earnestly about this blessed work of reformation ; 
our land would soon come to be called, as Scotland was in her 
better days, Hephzibah and Beulah, delighted in and married to the 
Lord. 

Alex. I have no doubt, that glory would dwell in our land, would 
the inhabitants duly receive the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
and make real heart-religion their care. For the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink ; like many of the punctilios which the Sece- 
ders contend for; but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost 

Ruf. I apprehend, we cannot, with any propriety, rank the evils 
against which the Seceders testify, among indifferent matters ; such 
as the observation of meats and days among the Jewish converts, 
between the time of Christ's resurrection and the destruction of the 
temple at Jerusalem. For all the reasoning of Seceders about these 
evils, goes to prove them to be breaches of the moral law, and to 
-shew, that the practice of them is greatly aggravated, as being con- 
trary to what the reformed churches have attained, and engaged by 
solemn covenant to keep pure and entire. So that, if we will justify 
ourselves with regard to what the Seceders call evils, it will not be 
sufficient for that purpose, to term them indifferent matters, meats 
and drinks:— We must first prove them to he so: we must shew, 
that there is no moral evil in the opposition we have made to the tes- 
timony which the Seceders have lifted up against the corruptions of 
the church of Scotland; in our occasional communion with Indepen- 
dents, and other opposers of presbyterial church government; in our 
neglecting to censure those who propagate error by the press ; in the 
singing of hymns of human composure in public worship, instead of the 
scripture Psalms and Songs; in allowing many in our communion to 
continue in such practices as those of swearing by kissing a book, tak- 
ing the Mason oath, and encouraging public lotteries. \Ve must shew 
their reasoning on these and the like subjects to be inconclusive. Our 
attempts to this purpose have hitherto been unsuccessful; I must own,' 
I cannot reflect without astonishment on our inattention to the neces- 
sity and importance of obedience to God's revealed will as to the ex- 
ternals of religion. The Seceders often urge, that God's commands 
about these things bear the same stamp of his authority, with his 
commands about other things; that he has often given awful mani- 
festations of his ivrath, on account of men's neglect of some observ- 
ance in the external part of his worship; as in his declaring Saul to 
be rejected for taking upon him to offer sacrifice before Samuel came ; 
in smiting Uzzah for touching the ark ; in slaying tti$ man of God 
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who prophesied against Jeroboam's altar for turning back to eattoead 
and drink water, contrary to God's command ; in the controversy 
which God had so long with the Jews for their worship on the higb 
places. It is the concern of those who desire to be found .faithful, 
to fall in with every command of Christ, though it were about the 
smallest matters : and it is diametrically opposite to the new nature 
of his people, to account any deviation from the rule of his word a 
small matter.. It is the Lord's way to bring his people, in the first 
place, to an organized church state; to a pure profession and pure 
ordinances. This order is represented in the vision of the dry bones r 
in the xxxviith chapter of Ezekiel. In the first place* bone canve to 
its bone; flesh and skin covered them above : after that, breath came 
into them $ they lived, and stood up a great army. The Lord will 
turn to the people a pure language; that is, a pure profession and pure 
ordinances ; and then they shall call on the name of the Lord, and 
serve him with one consent. 

Mex. Though I should grant, (what you urge so much,) the impor- 
tance of the matters contended for by Seceders ; yet, you allow, that 
they are expressed or implied in our confession of faith, in our cate- 
chisms, in our form of church government and discipline, or in out 
directory for the worship of God. Is not a profession, then, of ad- 
herence to all these forms, a sufficient profession of the christian re- 
ligion ? And is it not, therefore, unnecessary to adopt the particular 
acts of the associate presbytery; such as, their judicial testimony, 
their act concerning the doctrine of grace, their act concerning the 
renewing of the covenants, their declaration concerning civil govern- 
ment, and their sentence concerning the religious clause of some Imr- 
gess oaths ? 

Ruf. The adherence to the Westminster confession, which our 
church had agreed, in 1726, to require of candidates for the ministry, 
was accounted, by Seceders, lax and undeterminate; as it was at- 
tended with an exception of what any of our presbyteries might, in 
licencing or ordaining a candidate, "judge not essential or necessary 
*' in doctrine, worship and government. '° TVis exception is omitted 
in the form of adherence which our presbyteries are directed to re- 
quire in the form of government adopted by our synod in 1788. The 
words of that form of adherence are, That the candidate " sincerely 
" receives and adopts the confession of faith of this church, as con- 
" taining the system of doctrine taught in the holy scriptures; and 
« that he approves of the government and discipline of the Presby- 
« terian church as prescribed in the form of the government and dis- 
« cipline of the Presbyterian church in these United States." But still 
our adherence to the Westminster confession, and to the Presbyterian 
form of church government will appear defective and lax, when the 
form of expressing it now recited, is compared with the terms in which 
the church of Scotland appointed candidates at their licence and ordi- 
nation to express their adherence to that confession : every such can- 
didate there being required to declare, that he owns and believes the 
whole doctrine contained in that confession ; and that he owns it as 
the confession of his faith : when we consider, that our judicatories 
have not, by any judicial deed, renounced the prelatical and indepen- 
dent forms of church government, as contrary to the word of Godj 
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jftdr*cknpwledffe4 the exception above-mentioned in the act of 1726, 
to be so, though it is left out in the form of government and discipline 
more lately agreed to; and especially, while the scheme of occasional 
cominunion in sealing ordinances with Episcopalians and Indepen- 
dents is not censured, but rather countenanced and approved by 
ministers and people in our church* Besides, the difference between 
the state of the church at the time when the Westminster confession 
was composed, and her present state, may convince us that some 
other statement of various points of truth and duty, in opposition to 
the errors and corruption of our day, is necessary to a faithful exhibi- 
tion of the cause of Christ now, than what was necessary to such an 
exhibition of it then. 

Before we part, I may add some observations on the continued 
regard, which is due to such testimonies, or ecclesiastical deeds, as 
those, you have just now mentioned, of the associate presbytery. 

Thje scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the store-house 
rf all Divine truth; and nothing is to be received as such, but what 
is found in these inspired writings. The only ground upon which we 
are to receive any proposition, as a Divine truth, is the holy scrip- 
tures, and not any creeds, confessions or testimonies of men ; and 
yet, the scriptures themselves bind us to receive and hold fast such 
creeds, confessions and testimonies, so far as they are consonant to 
the scriptures, and evidently express truths contained in them. Such 
acts or deeds of the cfrurch of Christ as exhibit any Divine truth, in 
.opposition to error, are to be zealously maintained : 

1. As they declare what particular truths revealed, or duties en- 
joined in the Divine word, the church is, at any time, more especially 
called upon to appear for and defend. Such a truth or duty is called 
the word of Christ's patience, or the present truth.* 

2. As they are laudable examples of the due exercise of that au- 
thority, with which Christ has intrusted the ministers of his church, 
in the judicial assertion of truth, and in the judicial condemnation 

, of error. Such deeds of the church, passed in one time or place, are 
to be imitated in other times and places. The apostle commends the 
Thessalonians, because they were imitators of the churches of God, 
which were in Judea. There is nothing in which we ought to be more 
careful to imitate other churches, than in their acts for die mainte- 
nance of Divine truth. t 

3. As they declare what the church of God has attained. In this 
view, we cannot refuse to espouse and retain acts or deeds of church 
judicatories, the scope or design of which is undeniably the mainte- 
nance of truths revealed, or duties enjoined in the scriptures, without 
being chargeable with backsliding, or declining to go forward in the 
path of duty ; nay, without disobedience to the solemn charge which 
Christ gives to each particular church, Hold fast that which thou 
ha&t.\ 

4. As they are memorials of the Lord's goodness in bringing his 
church in particular times and places to the scriptural profession of 
the truth, or to the scriptural order represented in such acts or deeds. 
Kvery such attainment is of the Lord ; and belongs to the salvation 

♦ Revel iii. 10. t 1 Thessal. li. 14. * Herel. ii. 25— Hi. 11. 
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of the church which he is working.* Whatever belongs to the re- 
formation of the church is to be acknowledged as an instance of the 
great goodness he has bestowed on the house of Israel, according 
to his mercies, and according to the multitude of his loving kind- 
nesses.! 

5. As every such act or deed is a public profession of adherence 
to some particular truth or duty; and implies an engagement to abide 
in that profession. Such an act or deed is, in fact, the consent or 
promise of the particular church, by whose ministers, in their judicial 
capacity, it was enacted. It is of the nature of a vow, as it is a 
promise made to God $ and therefore, a particular church can neither 
retract nor lay aside such an act or deed, without being chargeable 
with breach of promise, and with treachery to her God. 

J&leoe. Our conversations, to which we must now put a period, have 
taught me to think and speak more favourably of the profession of 
the Seceders. I must own, I am now ashamed of the opinion I once 
entertained of the principles of the Seceders, while I had not perused 
their judicial deeds, and had my knowledge of them only through the 
medium of partial or superficial representations. 

Ruf. It is obvious, that the misrepresentation of the principles of 
the Secession church, is less excusable than that of the principles of 
other religious societies ; for while our information of what is held by 
other societies must be derived, in a great measure, from conversation 
or private writings, the Secession church has taken care to have every 
particular, belonging to their peculiar profession, stated with accuracy 
and precision in their public and judicial deeds. Having, since we 
began our conversation on the Secession Testimony, reviewed the prin- 
cipal objections against it ; and having weighed them in the balance 
of God's word, looking up to the Father of mercies for his enlighten- 
ing Spirit 5 I now find myself fully determined to espouse that cause, 
and, through grace, to live and die a sincere professor of it. I am 
persuaded, that the steadfast adherence, which the Secession Testi- 
mony requires, to the whole doctrine, worship and government of the 
church of Christ, and the unanimity, which that testimony also re- 
quires, not only of ministers, but of all other church members, in their 
adherence to all the real reformation which has been attained, since the 
erection of the reformed churches, will, in a great measure, constitute 
the more iminent glory of the latter days. For, when the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be 
seven-fold, as the light of seven days; the Lord will bind up the 
breach of his people, and heal the stroke of their wound :\ they will 
then see eye to eye, and call on him with one consent. 

• Pwilms hair. 12; f !■£ Ixiii. 7. * IbW. xxx. 26. 
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No. 1. Of the duty of the civil magistrate. 

As one principal end of those judicial deeds, which express the 
agreement of an association of christians in certain articles of Divine 
truth, and their rejection of contrary errors, is to promote mutual con- 
fidence with regard to their joint concurrence in the belief and support 
of such articles ; so in order that these deeds may answer that end, it 
is necessary that they be preserved inviolable. It is no sufficient 
reason for altering an expression in any passage of such a deed, that 
an opposer of the truth, which that passage was designed to express, 
misrepresents its meaning. Readers may often complain of obscurity, 
while the fault is not in the composition, but m their own inattention 
and unjust prejudice. When any passage of a judicial deed has been 
much abused, or is not sufficiently guarded against misconstruction, 
it seems better to illustrate the doctrine in a separate deed, than 
merely to alter some words of the former one : such a separate deed 
will be more satisfactory, as being a more correct and full declaration 
of the truth. It seems more especially improper, for one ecclesiastical 
body to alter any deed of another, making it rather express their own 
views, than those of the body by which it was originally framed. For 
hereby the sentiments of one body may be unfairly palmed upon an- 
other. Hence the members of the associate presbytery of Pennsyl- 
vania, in framing their Declaration and Testimony, declined making 
such alterations in the confession of the Westminster Assemblj, as 
have been made by the general assembly and by the associate reformed 
synod ,* in the articles respecting the power of the civil n>agistrate; 
and chose rather to express their judgement on that head, as they have 
done, in the first part of their Declaration and Testiiptfhy. 

It is granted, however, that, though these considerations require an 
ecclesiastical judicatory to be peculiarly cautious of altering public 
deeds asserting the truths of God in opposition to error ; yet there may- 
be cases in which it is proper for a judicatory to use this freedom with 
its own deeds, particularly, when it appears to the judicatory, that an 
expression in any of their deeds is liable to dangerous misconstruction; 
and that an amendment proposed is consistent with the explicit and 
faithful assertion of the truth. But the following expression in the 
15th section of the first part of the said Testimony, to wit, His whole 
/duty, as a magistrate, respects men, not as christians, but as niembers 
of civil society, is not liable to such misconstruction, but seems neces- 
sary from such considerations as the following : 
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1. To say, that the whole duty of the magistrate, as such, totyect* 
men, not as christians, but *s members of civil society, is to say no 
more than that he is an officer not of the church, but of civil society. 
For it is obvious, that the duty of a person considered as an officer of 
any body of men, considered, for example, as the colonel or physician 
of a regiment, is that which respects the members of that body, and not 
those of any other. 

SL The contrary opinion, namely, that the duty of the magistrate 
respects men as christians, tends to confound his opinion with that of 
the gospel-minister. These two offices are distinguished from one 
another in respect of their immediate end ; that of the magistrate be- 
ing the promotion of men's welfare in their secular concerns, and that 
of the gospel-minister being the promotion of their spiritual interests 
or of what belongs to their everlasting salvation. But to suppose, that 
the duty of the magistrate, as such, respects men as christians, is to 
overthrow this distinction. For if the duty of the magistrate, as such, 
respects men as christians, it must have the promotion of their spiritual 
interests or their eternal salvation for its immediate end j that is, it 
must have the same immediate end with the duty of the gospel-minis* 
ter, as such. Again, to suppose that the duty of the magistrate, as 
such, respects men as christians, would overthrow another great dis- 
tinction between the magistrate, as such, and the gospel minister, 
namely, that they are officers of different kingdoms. The duty of the 
magistrate, aft such, is the duty of ruling; those to whom he stands 
related as a magistrate ; and therefore if his duty respected men as 
christians, it would be his duty to rule them as christians, or as the 
church of Christ. Then this absurdity would necessarily follow, that 
the civil magistrate should exercise his carnal weapons, (for he has no 
other,) as well as ministers and elders their spiritual censures, in the 
government of the church. Bdt the magistrate, as such, is not an 
officer in the kingdom of Christ. To ministers and elders, and not to 
bun, has Christ committed the keys of government in his kingdom, 
which is not of this world. It is, then, a great distinction between the 
magistrate, as such, and the gospel-minister, that the duty of the for- 
mer respects men as members or civil society, whilst that of the latter 
respects them as christians. 

m 3. If the duty of the civil magistrate, as such, respects men as chris- 
tians; then he may punish heretics and schismatics as such. For it 
cannot be denied that the magistrate has aright to judge men authori- 
tatively, in the character in which they are formally and directly the 
object of his official duty, and to deal with them according to his judge- 
ment. And therefore, if the duty of the magistrate, as such, respects 
men as christians, that is, if they are formally and directly in that 
character objects of his official duty; then he has a right to judge 
authoritatively, whether they be heretics and schismatics, or not ; and 
having judged them to be suc^ he has a right to punish them as bad 
christians. Thus the supposition, that the duty of the magistrate, as 
such, or as armed with fines, prisons, gibbets, respects men as chris- 
tians, will justify the magistrate's bloody persecution of heretics and 
teachers of error, or of those whom he takes to be such. For with re- 
gard to intrinsic demerit, wrongs done to the church of God are more 
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criminal than wrongs done to civil society; the murder of the soul 
deserves heavier punishment than that of the body. 

4. 'this position, that " the whole duty of the magistrate, as such, 
" respects men, not as christians but a* members of civil society" i$ 
agreeable to the doctrine taught in the Declaration and Defence of the 
associate presbytery's principles concerning the present civil govern- 
ment in Britain* To this purpose are the following words of that De- 
claration. " The public good of outward and common order in all 
" reasonable society unto the glory of God is the great and only end 
" which those invested with magistracy can propose in a sole respect 
« unto that office," Here it is to be observed, that the public good of 
oiitward and common order in all reasonable society is no other thorn 
the good of civil society $ for though it comprehends the good of such 
order in particular religions, as well as other societies ; still, the ob- 
ject of the magistrate's office is not the good of any society as a reli- 
gious, spiritual and supernatural society, but the good of the outward 
order coofemon to it with other reasonable societies. And as this pub- 
lic good of outward and common order is the only end, which the 
magistrate, as such, or in a sole respect to his office, can propose ; so 
the whole duty of the magistrate, as such, which can be no otner than 
what is referred to that end, and which has nothing in it peculiar to 
christians, must respect men not peculiarly as christians, but generally 
as members of civil society. 

The associate presbytery adds in the same place the following; 
word*; « And as in prosecuting this end civilly according to their of- 
"fice,ii is only over men's good and evil works, that magistrates can 
" have any inspection ; so it is only those which they must needs take 
** cognisance of for the said public good." The duty of the civil 
magistrate, as such, is here plainly limited to such works as it is in- 
dispensably necessary for him to take cognizance of for the good of 
outward and common order in civil society. These are the works of 
men, considered not as christians, but af members of civil society. 

The associate presbytery say farther concerning the duty of magis- 
trates: " As the whole institution and end of their office are cut out 
« by, and lie within the compass of natural principles; it were absurd 
« to suppose, that there could, or ought to be any exercise thereof 
« towards its end, but what can be argued for and defended from na- 
" tural principles." It is plain, that the duty, which respects chris- 
tians, as such, is peculiar to those who enjoy the benefit of the super t 
natural revelation, of the christian religion ; and that it cannot be 
rightly argued for or defended on any other principles than those of 
that revelation. We can neither know nor do our duty to a christian 
as such, unless we know what a christian is; and we cannot know 
what a christian is, without the knowledge of revealed religion. 
Hence, it is evident, that the duty of the magistrate, as such, being no 
other than what can be argued for and defended from natural princi- 
ples, is such as respects men, not as christians, but as members of civil 
society. 

What is stated in the words of the associate presbytery now quoted, 
as a judicious writer observes, is the very hinge on which the contro- 
versy with the antigovernmerit people turns.* 

• See Mr. Morison's Present Duty, page 5-1-1. 
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But though the office and duty of magistrates, as such, does iwit re- 
spect men as christians, it does not follow, that there are no important 
duties incumbent on him with regard to religion and the professors of 
it. A physician owes many indispensable duties to men as christians, 
or as members of civil society, though his duty as a physician respects 
them only as labouring under, or as liable to bodily diseases. So a mag- 
istrate ought to be himself a christian, and ought to lay out himself 
zealously for the advancement of the christian religion ; though his 
duty as a magistrate respects men, not as christians, but as members of 
civil society. " b . 

1. It is the duty of the magistrate, as such, to punish vice as contra- 
ry to the peace and order of civil society. The vices which he is 
bound to punish in this view are breaches not only of the second, but 
of the first table of the moral law ; such as, the open, contempt of the 
great truths of natural religion ; the profanation of God's name, by 
swearing in common conversation 5 perjury ; the profane and con- 
temptuous disturbance of public worship; the open breaches of the 
sabbath considered as a reasonable portion of time set apart for the 
worship of God ; and in general all open contempt of the government 
of God, which lies at the root of all moral obligation, and of all confi- 
dence in human society. The due restraint and punishment of these 
evils by the civil magistrate are necessary for preserving the external 
peace and order of society ; and at the same time are subservient to 
the profession and practice of the christian religion. - 

2. The civil magistrate, as such, ought to defend the church as a 
reasonable society against all such as attempt to take away or infringe 
the liberty of her members in professing and propagating the christian 
religion. To this purpose was the proclamation of Cyrus with regard 
to the building of the temple at Jerusalem. In this view, the laws of 
the civil state which were made in Scotland in the year 1560, and af- 
terwards in the period between 1638 and 1649, in favour of the true re- 
formed religion, may well be considered as belonging to the work of 
God which was then carried on — so far as these laws were for giving 
protection and security to the subjects in the profession of that reli- 
gion, without prejudice to others in their civil rights. But in these 
laws, those who constituted the reformed church, were not considered 
spiritually as christians, but rather civilly, as peculiarly valuable mem- 
bers of civil society. As a christian and member of the best reform- 
ed church, the magistrate ought to know, that the religion of Protes- 
tants is better than that of Papists; that the principles of the Protes- 
tant religion are maintained more purely by Presbyterians, than by 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, and others ; and that as the pur- 
est form of religion is most conducive to true godliness, so it is most 
beneficial to civil society. According to this knowledge which he pos- 
sesses as a christian, he ought to proceed, as a magistrate, in granting 
those who belong to the purest church such distinguishing favours as are 
optional and arbitrary to him; such as that of employing the members 
of the purest church in places of public trust; or any other privilege 
that he can confer on them as most esteemed members of civil society, 
without prejudice to the natural rights, the liberty and property of 
others. In this matter, the church is considered as a reasonable socie- 
ty comprehended in the general society of the nation or common- 
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wealth $ and the purest particular church is most favoured as being a 
reasonable society, whose principles are such as have the happiest lit* 
fluence on the welfare o( the whole nation. 

S. The civil magistrate, as such, ought to abolish all such laws and 
eustoms in the civil stdie as oannot be defended by any natural prin- 
ciples of reason. The ejvil state ought to annul the laws that give 
the magistrate a power of dictating to the church, which is a spiritual 
or supernatural society, what she is to receive as the matter of her 
faith or the form of her worship $ or a power of interfering in her dis- 
cipline or government $ and also to abolish such superstitious customs, 
as that of putting a stop to the public business, on account of certain' 
holy days* the periodical observation of which has no warrant from 
natural or revealed religion ; or that of swearing by laying the hand 
upon and kissing the gospels. Much was done in removing such evils 
by the civil powers of England and Scotland, both in the reformation 
from popery in the sixteenth century, and in the reformation from pre- 
lacy between 1638 and 1649. 

4. The civil magistrate, set up by a people, who generally profess 
the christian religion, ought to be a christian; ana to exercise his 
office in subserviency tor the interests of Christ in his church. It is 
true, that civil qualifications alone constitute the being of the magis- 
trate as such; and entitle him to the obedience of the people in his 
lawful commands, not. only for wrath, but also for conscience sake. 
But, in order to the well-being of the magistrate, it is necessary, 
that he be a sincere christian. A christian is under greater ties, and 
has more powerful motives to be faithful in performing the duties of 
his station, than any other ; and we have seen, that there are many 
duties incumbent on the magistrate as such, the faithful discharge of 
which would be eminently beneficial and encouraging to the church 
of Christ. But, besides what he may do by the discharge of the 
duties which necessarily belong to his office, being himself a christian, 
and a faithful member of the church, he may greatly promote her 
interests by his pious example, and by his improving every oppor- 
tunity, which his high station gives him, of encouraging his peo- 
ple to steadfastness in adhering to all the truths and ordinances of 
the Lord Christ. He might be often saying to a minister, what 
the apostle bids the Colossians say to Archippus, Take heed to the 
ministry, which thtki hast received of the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 



No. 2. Of Christ's Mediatory Kingdom, 

Some suppose, that all outward things in the kingdom of nature 
and providence, even considered in their material being as obvious to 
our external senses, and considered in their natural ordering to their 
natural ends, are now transferred to the mediatory kingdom of Christ, 
upon a new right of donation and purchase. Whence, indeed, it 
would follow, that the common enjoyment of all outward things, by 
all unbelievers through the world* as well as by all believers, by beasts 
as well as men, must be properly through Christ as Mediator, and 
through the channel of his blood. Qn this subject the following ob- 
servations are offered : 

55 
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1. All Divine prerogatives and administrations are to be a&ribe$ 
to him, who is ear glorious Mediator; though they must not a\\ be 
ascribed to him as Mediator. Our Lord Jesus, considered as God, 
and considered as Mediator, is one and the same person ; and there* 
fore, when we ascribe some things to him as God, and other things to 
him as Mediator ; we do not ascribe different things to different per- 
sons, but all to one and the same glorious person. 

2. The confounding of our Lord's Divine and essential glory with 
his mediatory and acquired glory, must be a detracting from his 
Godhead. For to suppose, that all the glory, or glorious characters 
and administrations, ascribed to him in scripture, are to be under- 
stood of him as Mediator, would be to deny his Godhead. It would 
be to suppose, that his Godhead is absorbed in the glory of his media- 
tory character; as the Eutvchians of old, pretended to magnify the 
Mediator's glory, by supposing, that his human nature is absorbed in 
the glory of his Divine nature. 

To suppose that his common providence by which, as God, he go- 
verns all nis creatures, and orders all natural things in their natural 
course to their natural ends, is now transferred to his mediatory cha- 
racter and kingdom, is to suppose that a Divine dominion over the 
creatures, which is inseparable from his Godhead, is laid aside, for 
giving place to a mediatory dominion ; a supposition which would be 
a material denying or degrading of his Godhead. 

The same administrations, materially considered, are in different 
respects, to be ascribed to Christ, both as God, and as Mediator. 
For each of his administrations, as it supposes or implies a satis* 
faction to law and justice, must be ascribed to him as Mediator: 
but the same administration, considered in another respect, must 
be ascribed to him as God. Thus, the judgement of the ungodly, 
considered as it terminates in their perdition, belongs to him as 
God. But the same judgement, as it terminates in the vindication 
of the glory of his despised grace, in the display of his glory as God- 
man, or in the greater triumph of his people, belongs to him as Me- 
diator. 

3. The mediatory kingdom of our Lord Jesus is not of this world in 
any respect. Though his mediatory kingdom is in this world, and the 
things of it are things in this world; yet no outward things whatso- 
ever, considered as wings of this world or worldly tilings, can be justly 
looked upon as belonging to his mediatory kingdom, or as belonging to 
him upon a right of donation and purchase, no such donation of pur- 
chase being either needful or competent to him, who is over all God 
blessed forever. But the gracious and supernatural ordering of out- 
ward material things,: unto gracious and supernatural ends, in the 
channel of loye and favour to his people, and in subserviency to the 
purposes and glory of free grace in their salvation ; all such ordering 
of these things, or these things considered as coming through the chan- 
nel of such gracious ordering, are not of this world, though in it. And 
thus, "the providence of God, after a most special manner, taketh 
tf care of his church, and disposeth all things to the good thereof."* 

4. There can be no proper enjoyment of any benefits from Christ, 
as benefits of his mediatory kingdom, but in a way of fellowship with 

• Confession of Faith, chap. Vi § 7* 
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him by faith. Thus no common material benefits, as enjoyed by 
wicked men or unbelievers, can be considered as benefits of his Me- 
diatory kingdom, or a* fruits of his purchase. These material benefits, 
in the most general consideration thereof, proceed from God as the 
Creator and Preserver of the world; in which respect, they are com- 
mon to men and beasts. But more particularly, they always come to 
men in some covenant channel. They come to wicked men, or unbe* 
lievers, through the broken covenant, in the channel of its curse* 
And so, whatever material goodness is in these things to them suited 
to their fleshly nature, lik£ the goodness thereof to the beasts; yet 
there is no spiritual goodness attending them, no Divine love but 
wrath. On the other nana, these benefits come to believers through 
the covenant of grace, in the channel of its blessing;. And so they 
enjoy these benefits, in a way of communion with Christ, as benefits 
of his Mediatory kingdom. 

5. The only things that can be properly reckoned the purchase of 
Christ, or the proper fruits of his deatn, are such things as the vindic- 
tive justice of Goa could not admit of without a satisfaction. Such is 
the venting of the love of God to sinners, by receiving into a state of 
pardon or favour. Such are all the parts of their salvation, with the 
glory of Christ and of free grace thereby. But vindictive justice 
could require of admit of no satisfaction, in order to the preserving of 
the natural world in its natural course, after the fall ! tor that very 
justice, in the curse of the broken covenant, necessarily required the 
preservation of the world, for the seed that had sinned and fallen in 
their first covenant head. In a word, all doctrine about the shedding 
of Christ's blood for any of these things, in order to which vindictive 
justice did and could not admit of a satisfaction, is at best but a doc- 
trine about the shedding of his blood in vain, and injurious to the glory 
of that mystery. See Mr. Gib's Display of the Secession Testimony, 
pages 300,301, 308. 



No. 3. On the obligation of the covenants, which the people of any 
nation have entered into for religion and reformation. 

It is sometimes asked, how a nation can be under the obligation of 
a covenant which is entered into by the churcli only ? It is answered, 
that when the members of a particular church constitute what is con* 
sidered as a nation or civil state ; they ought to devote that nation to 
• the Lord ; binding the nation and all the citizens belonging; to it to be 
his people, and to profess and maintain his truths and ordinances in 
purity. If it be said, that they may as well devote any other nation 
to the Lord : it may be answered, no ; because what they devote to 
the Lord ought to be their own. As civil relations, such as, 'husband 
and wife, master and- servant, as magistrate and subject, are acknow- 
ledged in the church on account of the various duties they owe to God 
and to one another. So people may be acknowledged in the church 
as constituting a family, a commonwealth or nation ; and therefore 
they may devote themselves considered in that capacity to the Lord, 
and engage to walk in all his commandments and ordinances. But it 
is urged, that though the individuals that actually come under such an 



engagement are bound by it ; how does it appear that olheV ptmm be* 
longing to the nation, are under the same obligatisn :— it is answered* 
that these other persons are represented by the majority, or by tWe 
who are considered as representing the nation. This was the cast 
with the people of Israel, Deut xxix. 14, 15, Neither with you only 
do 1 make this covenant and this oath; but with him that standem 
here with us this day before the Lord our God$ and also, with him that 
is not with us this day. No words could have been more proper to 
shew, that when the Israelites entered into a covenant with the Lord 
their God, they did so as a nation ; so that every Israelite was bound 
by it, whether he was, or was not, present at the transaction. In 
short, the nation is sufficiently represented in public covenanting, if 
there be a majority or some of all ranks, as in Nehemiah's time, when 
the princes, the priests, the Levites, the porters, the singers, every 
one having knowledge and having understanding, subscribed the co* 
venant ; if there be such a concurrence of high and low, of rich and 
poor, as would be deemed sufficient in other instances, to constitute 
a lawful national deed, or something done by the consent of the 
nation. It may be said, that though such representation might have 

Clace in the Jewish Theocracy, it does hot follow that it is warrants- 
le in the christian church P But it is answered, such representation 
is common to all societies. For when we speak of the act of any 
society, we do not always mean, that all the individuals belonging to 
the society, or even three fourths of them, had ability, inclination or 
opportunity for joining in that act. In the church, for example, when 
a minister is called to be the pastor of any particular congregation, it 
is only a part of the members that give their votes. The common 
order of the society requires that part to be the majority. The con- 
sequence is, that the candidate is declared to be duly elected ; the 
act of those individuals who gave their voices for him is considered 
as the act of the whole congregation; and, accordingly, the whole 
congregation is under the same obligation to regard him as their pas- 
tor, with the said individuals. Thus, it is evident, that the repre- 
sentation of the Israelites in their public covenanting, was no pecu- 
liarity of their church or nation. It it be asked, How it appears, that 
the posterity of the church Or nation, that have entered into such a 
covenant engagement, tbntinue under the obligation of it? It is 
answered, that it appears from the text lust now cited in Deut. xxix. 
13, 14, that the covenant which was made with Israel in the plains of 
Moab, was made not only with the Israelites then present, but also, 
'with their posterity: for not only the existing members of Israel that* 
were absent, but also, posterity were meant by him that was not with 
them on that day. In Jeremiah's time, the Jews were considered as 
under the engagements which were entered into in the time of Moses. 
Jerem. ii. •&), Of oid time, thou saidst, I will not transgress. Nor 
is it any Jewish peculiarity, for posterity to be under the obligation 
of the engagements entered intohy their ancestors. This is the case 
with posterity in every society while it subsists. The individuals, 
of which a society is composed, are continually changing; so that if 
it were to be considered as the same society no longer than while these 
continued the same, it would follow, from the births, the deaths and 
emigrations which daily take place, that the society would -be so tran* 
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tient, that no engagement would kind It for a month, for a wetek, or 
even for one day. But the truth is, while the succession of member* 
goes on under the same denomination* the society continues under 
the obligation of its engagements, m the same manner as an indi- 
vidual. Hence, it is never objected to the obligation of any law, or 
of any treaty with a neighbouring state, that it was made before an 
individual or the present age was bbrm If it be asked, How can all 
the members of a nation or civil State be brought under the obligation 
Of a covenant engagement to the profession of any particular religion ? 
It is answered, that when persons are under the primary obligation of 
the Divine law, to the profession of Divine truth, or to the practice 
of duty, they may be also justly under the secondary obligation of a 
covenant engagement to the same profession and practice. In this 
there is nothing unreasonable. But some suppose, that this covenant 
obligation would Itad magistrates to enforce it by civil penalties, and 
to persecute for errors in religion :«*— But it is answered, that this does 
Hot follow, because the secondary obligation of such engagements is 
regulated by the primary obligation of the law, which forbids rulers 
to meddle with what does not belong to their office. If it be insisted, 
that what persons are bound to by such covenants, may not be truths, 
but errors :— We still answer, that according to the supposition, we 
are bound to nothing by the secondary obligation, but what we are 
bound to by the primary. Hence, even the secondary obligation, 
while the matter of it is no other than what is found in the holy scrip- 
tures, may be called the obligation of the Lord's covenant. 

How tremendous are the judgements of God, impending over * 
nation which is openly trampling upon the covenant engagements that 
have been entered into by that nation for religion and reformation ! 
The league which the princes of Israel made with the Gibeonites, was 
binding on the nation of Israel ; and on account of Saul's breach of 
it, four hundred years afterward, the whole land was punished with 
famine three years, 2 Sam. xxi. 1—9. And will not a people, that 
obstinately persist in the avowed violation of covenant engagements 
which they nave come under, not about secular concerns, but about 
the truths and ordinances of the Lord Jesus Christ, bring desolating 
judgements Upon themselves? Will not God bring a sword upon 
them, that shall avenge the quarrel of his covenant ? Levit. xxvi. 25. 
We have reason to believe, that God, in his holy Providence, will 
order his judgements upon a nation that persists obstinately in cove- 
nant violation, in such a manner, as will make that sin appear to be 
the principal cause of these judgements, to the conviction of the sur- 
rounding nations. He declares, that this should be the case with 
the perfidy of Israel, Deut. xxix. 24, 25— Jerem. xxii. 8, 9. Impres- 
sions of the approach of public calamity in Britain and Ireland, on 
account of covenant violation, were common among Presbyterian 
ministers and people there, especially among those of the Secession* 
in the last century; such impressions as the judicious Mr. Boston 
expresses in the following words : " The avowed breach of covenants 
« made with God for reformation ; the blood of the Lord's people 
"shed in fields and scaffolds, for adhering to the oath of God; the 
« fining, confining, imprisoning, banishing, and other barbarous usage 
.** of them ; whereby, for many years, those nations carried on a war 
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" with Heaven : These are an old debt lying on the head of Sc<Mand f 
" England and Ireland ; for which God will pursue them ; and pume 
" them so, that it will appear to be both for principal and interest, 
« during the time it has lain over. These things are forgotten or 
" laughed at now, as what we have no concerning a stone is rolled to 
" the mouth of the sepulchre, where they are supposed to be buried. 
« But God will readily arise, if the stone were sealed, and they for- 
" gotten quite and clean, 1 Thessal. v. 3, For when they shall say 
" peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon Hum as travail 
" upon a woman with child ; and they shall not escape" To the same 
purpose speaks the Solemn Warning published by the associate synod 
in the year 1758. Having taken notice of the Lord's threatening 
against Zedekiah for breaking his oath to the king of Babylon, and of f 
the punishment of Israel for the breach of their oath to the Gibeonites, 
the synod proceeds in the following words : " If the Lord takes such 
" account of a vow, even in things indifferent; , if he claims such in- 
" terest in an oath sworn, though not unto him ; if he so punished the 
" breach of oaths sworn by his name, even when they were sworn to 
" another party, about secular affairs ; and so punished the same in 
" remote posterity ; shall we suppose, that he will not avenge our hor- 
" rid violation of those solemn oaths, which we came under in the loins 
** of our fathers; oaths, which were sworn to Him as the great Party, 
*< in matters of highest and most indispensable duty ? No ; he has 
" given assurance of the contrary. He hath denounced concerning 
" such a generation of covenant-breakers, I will break the pride of 
" your power ; and I will bring a sword upon you, that shall avenge 
" the quarrel of my covenant." 



No. 4. Of the Solemn League and Covenant. 

It has been said, though the Scots were bound by every motive of 
sound policy and regard to self-preservation to make common cause 
with the English parliament; yet they erred in requiring religious 
uniformity as the condition of military assistance. But it may be an- 
swered, that it was the duty of the Scots to use all their influence for 
bringing about the reformation of England. And if the English had 
treated their admonitions on this subject with open contempt, the 
Scots might justly have refused to enter into a civil league with them. 
For nothing would v have been more contrary to the duty and the true 
interest of the Scots, than their entering into such a league with the 
avowed enemies of the covenanted reformation in which they were 
then engaged. Besides the declared design of the war which Charles 
the first was now carrying on against the parliament was, that he might 
have it in his power to subject his people to the yoke of prelatical 
government and superstitious ceremonies. Thus, it was in a great 
measure a religious war. And it could not reasonably be expected 
that the Scots would assist in such a war those who refused to enter 
into covenant for the reformation of religion ; or in other words, with 
those who refused to give a proper evidence of their adherence to the 
true religion. 

It is farther said, that the Solemn League was ambiguous. That 
Henry Vane imposed on the Scots by suggesting the clause « according 
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« to the word of God and the example of the best reformed churches. 99 
Some Independents avowed, after they had taken the covenant, that, 
in taking it, they had an eye to the Independent church of New Eng- 
land ; and some understood the prelacy abjured in the Solemn League, 
of prelacy as it then stood in England,, and as different from a mode- 
rate episcopacy. 

There are two rules according to which contracts or covenants are 
to be understood. One is, that the words should be taken in the sense 
which is natural and unforced. Prelacy is described in the Solemn 
League to be " church government by archbishops, bishops, their chan- 
" cellors and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, 
<$ and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy." In 
these words, the hierarchy of the church of England, as it then stood, 
was, no doubt, directly and principally intended. But at the same time 
that the takers of this covenant swore to endeavour the extirpation of* 
prelacy, they also engaged to endeavour the preservation of the re- 
formed religion in the church of Scotland in doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline and government; which was then Presbyterian in its greatest 
purity. So that all .sorts of primacy or jurisdiction of one pastor above 
another was hereby abjured. With regard to the words, according 
to the example of the best reformed churches, that they were inserted 
with a view to presbyterial church government, was the judgement of 
the provincial synod of London, a large body of pious and judicious 
ministers, who had the best opportunity of being acquainted with the 
transactions of that period. " Though the Presbyterian government," 
say they in their excellent vindication of it agreed upon by them, Nov. 
Snd, 1649, " though the Presbyterian government, in the practice of it, 
" be new and strange to the people of England, it is not new to the 
" churches of Christ in other countries. For most of those places, that 
" did thrust out the popish religion and government, did receive the 
" protestant religion and presbyterial government. It is not new in 
" the protestant reformed churches in France, Scotland, Netherlands, 
«** Geneva, and divers other places, who have had comfortable expe- 
" rience of this government; and have enjoyed a great deal of liberty, 
" verity, piety, unity and prosperity under it. And (which we desire 
" all our respective congregations seriously to consider) therefore it is, 
'.' (as we humbly conceive) that the framers of our national covenant 
w dtd put in these words, (and the example of the best reformed 
« churches J into the first article of the covenant, that thereby they 
" might hint to us what that government is, which is nearest the Word, 
« even that which is now practised in the best reformed churches.'' 

Another rule for the interpretation of such covenants is, that as it is 
inconsistent with the sincerity and good faith which are indispensable 
in those who enter into a covenant, especially when it is a religious 
one, for any of the parties entering into it, to take it in a sense differ- 
ent from that in which it was previously declared to be understood, 
agreeably to the most obvious meaning of the words, by another prin- 
cipal contracting party ; so the covenant itself cannot, on that account, 
be justly construed as bearing such a different sense. It was well 
known to the English, previously to their taking of the Solemn League, 
that by the church government most agreeable to the Lord's word. 
the Scots understood presbytery ; and that they understood the ex- 
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ample of the best reformed churches, just ag the Loadon ministers t& # 
in the above quotation. We cannot suppose, therefore, that when tV» 
English entered into the Solemn League, they understood the clause, 
" according to the word of God, and the example of the best reformed 
" churches," as leaving them at liberty to adopt independency, or 
any other form of church government than presbytery. For, while 
they did not previously deny that they understood the said clause, as 
they knew the Scots did, their entering into the Solemn League ne- 
cessarily implied a public profession of their being satisued as to the 
conformity of presbyteriai church government to the word of God* 
The contrary supposition cannot be made, without charging the Eng- 
lish with an open violation of the principle* of honour and conscience. 
But neither the true sense nor the necessary obligation of that core* 
nant would be affected by such wickedness. For God will not hefd 
them guiltless who take his name in vain. 

The schisms, therefore, and other public evils, which followed the 
taking of the Solemn League, like the calamities which followed the 
covenanting in the reign of Josiab, are not to be ascribed to that sa- 
cred engagement, but to the insincerity and perfidy of the people who 
entered into it. But the taking of the Solemn League was also at- 
tended with many good fruits ; such as, the more distinct and accu- 
rate exhibition of many particulars of the cause of God and truth, in 
the Westminster Assembly's confession of faith, larger and shorter 
catechisms, form of presbyterial church government, and directory 
for public worship; and in the acts and proceedings of the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland, till the year 1650. The out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit in this period, rendered the covenanters 
eminent in their acquaintance with Divine truth, and with the power 
of godliness. Many of them loved not their lives unto death for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held. 

It has been said, that those who explain the term ecttirpate in the 
Solemn League, as some sectaries did, as only describing the duty of 
a christian in his private capacity, mistook the meaning of that cove- 
nant ; because all the Puritans were for bringing the bishops very 
low, and there were then petitions presented to parliament, that re- 
quired the removal of episcopacy root and branch. They stated that 
their war was for the ends of the covenant. Some divines spoke of 
the civil magistrate compelling with the sword. 

In answer to these things, it may be observed, that prelacy, as it 
was by law established and supported by the nation, was a noxious 
incumbrance; and, in that view, it was not wrong to petition for its 
removal root and branch : which indeed was done afterwards with- 
out any persecution. For when prelacy was abolished by the parlia- 
ment, provision was made for such ministers as it was found neces- 
sary to remove from their charges. Some things in the writings of 
divines, and in the acts of church courts at that time, spoke too much 
of the magistrate's using his worldly power for compelling people to 
profess the true religion. On the part of the Presbyterian divines, 
this mistake was not owing to ignorance of the distinction between 
the church and the state : for they explained that distinction very 
well, in their disputations against the. Erastians. But the cause of 
their error seems to have been, that they considered the political 
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principles, both of the Episcopalians and of the independents, as ob* 
structing civil liberty under a limited monarchy, as veil as the re- 
formation of religion. Bui the word extirpate, as it is used in the 
Solemn League, is not to be determined by the opinions which were 
then entertained about the extent of the magistrate's office, or even 
by 4he political measures that were taken. There might have been \ 

gome pretence for such a supposition, if the Solemn League had been ' 

an official oath belonging to the state, and administered to magistrates 
only. But the cose of that covenant is quite different. It is a deed 
purely ecclesiastical } the administration of which belonged to the 
office of the ministers of the gospel, usually on the Lord's day : and 
it was to be taken not only by magistrates, but by every one having 
knowledge and understanding. And as to the word extirpate, its 
connexion in the article in which it is used, as well as the whole scope 
and tenor of the covenant, lead9 us to understand it of the use of such 
means as are competent to church members as such. It is to be un- 
derstood of faith in the promise in Matth. xv. IS, Every plant, says 
Christ, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted 
tq> or extirpated. We are to understand this word of the use of 
prayer for the fulfilment of this promise in the case of prelacy, which 
is a plant which our heavenly Father hath not planted. We are to 
understand it of the use of arguments, reproofs and testimonies, as 
well as of the public censures of the church. Besides, it is to be ob- 
served, that the takers of this covenant engaged to endeavour the ex- 
tirpation, not of prelatists, but of prelacy ; not of the erroneous, but 
of their errors. " Nor is any man hereby bound to offer any violence 
" to their persons," as the Westminster Assembly observes in their 
exhortation to the taking of the covenant ; which exhortation was ap- 

E roved by both houses of parliament. This observation would have 
een a falsehood, if the word extirpate had been intended to bind the 
civil magistrate to use his sword against Episcopalians. See JM orison's 
Present Duty y and Stevenson's History. 

No. 5. Of the publication of the purpose of marriage. 

It is not pretended, that the publication of marriage, a competent 
time before the celebration of it, is absolutely necessary to the legiti- 
macy or validity of marriage. . But it belongs to the church of Christ to 
determine what is regular and becoming the christian character in the 
manner of its celebration. Both the temporal and spiritual interests of 
men are so much affected by marriage, that whatever relates to it is im- 
portant. Though it belongs to civil society ; though it is not a sacra- 
ment, nor an ordinance of the christian church, as the Papists teach ; 
yet it is an ordinance of God, as the moral Governor of the world : it is 
called his covenant,* both oh account of his institution, and on aecount 
of the promise made by the parties in his name. The watchmen, there- 
fore, of the church, ought to give a certain sound as to this matter, and 

to declare, whether it is not more eligible, in the present state of human . 

■ 

* Proverbs ii. \7. 
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Society, to continue to observe the rule of the previous publicafi&n of 
marriage, tha» to lay it aside. 

The reasons, why it appears more eligible to continue the observe 
tion of this rule, are such as the following : 

1. Because marriage ought to be public. For, as the directory of 
the Westminster Assembly says, " Marriage is of public interest in 
« every commonwealth." Hence, when a man or woman proposes to 
enter into marriage with any person, it nearly concerns both the civil 
sociejty, and the church to which these parties belong, to have an op- 
portunity of knowing who they are. Communicating the purpose of 
marriage to a minister, or to one or two elders, even when attended 
with the consent of parents or guardians, is not a notification of the 
marriage to the public : it is still private or clandestine. But a pub- 
lic marriage, for the reason just now given, is more decent and regu- 
lar, than a private one. And therefore, the rule of the previous pub- 
lication of marriage ought to be observed, according to the apostolic 
injunction, Let au things be done decently 9 and in order** 

g. The observation of this rule is a proper mean of preventing the 
dangerous consequences which are apt to attend private marriages. 
For, by such previous publication ot the purpose of a marriage, an 
opportunity of bringing forward sufficient objections is g*iven to many 
persons, who would otherwise have no such opportunity. On this 
account, it is a rational mean of preventing marriages, against which 
there are sufficient objections ; of preventing bigamy, the violation of 
contracts, and the discord of families. In short, precipitate mar- 
riages, which, on various accounts, are prejudicial to the welfare of 
the parties, and to the interests of religion, are the native consequence 
of neglecting the observation of a rule, which affords time, after the 
proposal of a marriage, for farther deliberation and counsel. 

It is one of the rules given in our larger catechism for the right 
understanding of the ten commandments, that, under one sin that is 
forbidden, all the means and occasions of that sin are forbidden. 
This necessarily implies, that the wilful omission of such means as 
have a known tendency to prevent that sin, is also forbidden: it is 
a sinful omission. Hence it follows, that when marriages, by which 
persons are unequally yoked together, or involved in the guilt ef 
violating any lawful pre-contract, or of doing injury to parents or 
others, are forbidden ; then, the open, unnecessary and wilful omis- 
sion of such a proper mean of preventing these evils, as the previous 
publication of the purpose of marriage is found to be, must also be 
forbidden ; roust be sinful and scandalous. 

It ought not to be objected, that the observation of this rule does 
not always prevent these disorders. For the use of it must be requi- 
site, while it has a reasonable fitness to answer the end of preventing 
the evils now mentioned ; while, in experience, it has often actually 
prevented them; and while it does not hinder, but rather promote the 
use of all other means. 

S. Because a good and useful rule, which has been authorised, both 
in the church and in civil society, almost from time immemorial, 
ought not to be laid aside without one solid reason against it, and 
without being shewn to be unsuitable to our present situation. The 

* 1 Corinth, xtr. 4Q, 
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previous publication of marriage appears to be an ancient order. The 
history of civilized nations, and especially sacred history, represents 
marriage as a public transaction. Boaz married Ruthpublicly,' before 
the elders and people at the gate of Bethlehem. The marriage at 
Cana of Galilee was public, where it is evident, there was a multitude 
of guests, and where our Savieur, by the miracle of turning the water 
into wine, manifested forth his glory. That the espousals among the 
Jews were public, appears highly probable from the public feast, called 
in the Kabinical language Kedushim, which Buxtorf renders sponsalia 
sacra ob matrimomnm, i. e* sacred espousals in order to marriage;* 
and from the law condemning a person who had criminal intercourse 
with a betrothed damsel to the same punishment, which was incurred 
by adultery ;t in which case, we cannot reasonably suppose, that a 
person would have been liable to such a charge, unless there had been 
an opportunity given him of knowing the damsel's espousals by the 
publication of them. The custom of espousals some time before the 
celebration of marriage appears to have obtained for several ages in 
the christian church. Ambrose speaks of a woman having made es- 
pousals before ten witnesses.:} There are yarious regulations in the 
pandects of Justinian concerning this matter. Espousals or betroth- 
ing differed from marriage, as the promise of a thing differs from the 
performance of it. There were distinct ceremonies peculiar to each. 
The espousals were an agreement between the parties concerning 
their future marriage ; attended with gifts and other tokens, which 
they gave one another to signify the engagement they came under to 
enter, at a certain time, into the marriage relation. This engagement 
was committed to writing. The whole affair was transacted before a 
competent number of witnesses. But marriage was celebrated by a 
minister of the church, or a civil magistrate, a sufficient number of 
witnesses being present, before whom the parties joined hands* ac- 
knowledged one another to be now husband and wife, and solemnly 
engaged to perform the duties of the marriage relation. 

It appears that it was usual among the primitive christians, for any 
who had a purpose of marriage, to acquaint the church with it. Ter* 
tullian, who wrote in the third century, represents it as necessary, for 
a person intending to enter into marriage with any one, to ask leave 
of every order of the church, even of the widows as well as of the 
bishop, the elders and deacons; in order that, if any one had a just 
objection against the person's intention; such as, that he was about 
to marry a heathen, a Jew or a heretic, or one too nearly related ; such 
a marriage might be prevented. || ' And in another treatise he says, 
Among us, secret marriages, that is, such as are not publicly professed 
before the church, are in danger of being condemned, as little better 

* Weems' Explication of the Judicial Laws of Moses* page 18$ 

f Deuteron. xxii. 25, 26. 

± Ambros. ad virgmem lapsam, cap. 6. Si inter deeem testes confeotis sponsaliis, fee. 

}l Qualis es id raatrimoniura postulans, quod eis a quibus postulas, non licet habere ; ab 
Episeopo monogamo, a presbyteris et diaconis ejusdem saeramenti; a viduis, quarum 
seotam in te recusasli, &«. Tettul. <fc Monogam. Tide Binghami Antiquitate^ toU $ 
. page 37U 
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thap fornication or adultery** In the reformed dntrohes, the role of 

Setblishing the purpose of marriage a competent time before the ope- 
ration of it* has been generally observed. In the church of Scotland, 
particularly, marriage without (previous publication is prohibited as 
having dangerous effects, excepting when a presbytery in some neces- 
sary exigences dispenses with it, according to an act of the £Sd session 
of the justly celebrated assembly which met at Glasgow in the jear 
1638. In the 12th session of the assembly in 1690, an act was passed 
approving several overtures, one of which was, that no celebration of 
marriage without due proclamation of banns three several Sabbaths in 
their respective parishes, should be allowed; recommending it to pres- 
byteries to censure the contravene!*, f Mr. Stewart of Pttrdovan, m 
his Collections, certainly expresses the sense of the chvrdi of Scotland 
in her purest times, when he says, That those who get themselves 
married without proclamation of banns should undoubtedly fee rebuked 
as unnecessary transgressors of a very comely and rational fctrarch 
order. By the 1 8th article of the ISth chapter of the Discipline txf the 
Reformed church of France, those who live in places where the usual 
exercises of religion are -not established, may cause their banns to 
be published in Romish churches ; as the matter is partly.of a political 
nature, t 

It cannot, therefore, be said, that this rule of the publication of mar- 
riage is only occasional or temporary. It has obtained from the early . 
ages of the christian church unto this day. Nor can it be said to be 
only local ; for the reason of it is not peculiar to any country. And 
the history of the church assures us that it obtained in various countries. 
Particularly with regard to the reformed churches, it has been still 
adhered to in those of Great Britain, of Ireland, of France, and of the 
JLow Countries. We know not that a different rule has been, as yet, 
adopted by any of these churches. 

It may be justly said, that this rule is not unsuitable to the circum- 
stances of the United States for this plain reason, that it has not been 
judged to be so either by church or state. The law in some of the 
United States expressly requires the parties who propose- marriage, not 
only to obtain the consent of parents, or guardians, if ihey have any, 
but also to publish their intentions of marriage, in each respective 
county where they reside, one month before the solemnization of itH 

* Idee penes nos occulta quoque conjunotiones, id est, non prias apud Ecclesiam pro* 
fessse, jaxta moechiam et fomicatkmem judicari periclitantur, &c Tertul. de pudicitia. 
Vide aiitiquitates easdem, page 888. 

f Brown's History of the church of Scotland, pages 156 and 323. 

* Stewart's Collect. Book ii. Tit 5th- 

|| See the Act of the Assembly of the state of Pennsylvania for preventing clandestine 
marriages. This act holds the marriages, of persons, who are members of any religions 
society, to be regular, when they are celebrated according to the order used in that society, 
provided only that notice be given by either of the parties, one full month before the cele- 
bration of it, to the parents, masters or guardians. 

The Quakers, in the order of their sooiety, shew the sense they have of the propriety 
of publication before marriage. « When marriage is agreed upon between two persona, 
*» the man and the woman, at one of the monthly meetings, publicly declare their inten* 
«* tion, and ask leave to proceed. At this time, their parents, if living, must either appear, 
« or send certificates to signify their consent This being done, two men are appointed by 

the men s meeting, and two women are appointed by that^)f the women, U> wait upon 
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And there is no law in any of the United States to deter a religious 
society from requiring this rule of publication before marriage, to be 
•observed by its«owfl members. With regard to the church, it is well 
known, that the rule in question has been always acknowledged, and 
ia some measure observed by those of the Presbyterian denomination 
in this country. It is true, that deviations from it, have not been duly 
censured. But still in such cases the iniquity has been tacitly allowed 
to be, not in the rule, but in the transgressors of it. For as (the rule 
in the Directory of the Westminster Assembly stands, as yet, unim- 
peached ; so the substance of it is retained in the New Directory of 
the General Assembly in this country. " Marriage," say they, " is of 
« a public nature. The welfare of civil society, the happiness of fomi- 
« lies, and the credit of religion are deeply interested in it. There- 
"tfene, the purpose of marriage .ought to be sufficiently published, a 
"proper time, previously to <Se solemnisation of it. It is enjoined on 
"all ministers to be carrfWj that in this matter, they neither trans- 
" gress the laws of God, nor the laws of the community. And that 
" they may not destroy the peace and comfort of families, they must 
" be properly certified with respect to the parties applying to them, 
" that ho ju*t objections be against their marriage." Here it is to be 
observed, that the General Assembly acknowledge, that the omission 
of the publication of marriage a proper time previous to the solemniza- 
tion ot it, being manifestly theorotesion of a suitable mean of certifying 
that no just objections lie against a marriage, is a transgression m the 
Jww of uod as well as of the laws of the community; a transgression, 
of ^which all that wilfully and nnnecessarily omit said publication hi 
their own marriage, or in celebrating the marriage of others, are guilty; 
<a -transgression which the Presbyterian church cannot suffer to pass 
tracensured, without being self-condemned. The associate reformed 
synod confess the truth in the following words : It is an excellent 
mean of preventing " improper or unlawful marriages, that the purpose 
"of marriage, previously to the solemnization thereof, be published 
"three several Sabbaths to the congregation, at the place or places, 
« where the parties usually reside."* ft is observable, however, that 
ibis synod do not enjoin the publication of the purpose of marriage as 
a standing rule in ordinary cases; and yet they do not point out any 
peculiarity in tfae circumstances of people in the United States,. render- 
ing such a deviation from the Directory of the Westminster Assembly 
necessary. The truth is, the disorders, which the previous publication 
of marriage is a proper mean of preventing, are rather more frequent, 
and from the continual removing of the inhabitants to new settlements, 
more apt to be frequent, in the United States, than in Britain ; and 
therefore one is naturally led to conclude, that the use of such public^. 
tion is more necessary in the former than in the latter. 

" the num and the woman respectively, and to learn from themselves, as well as by other 
" inquiry, if they stand perfectly clear from any marriage promises and engagements to 
« others. At the next monthly meeting, the deputation make their report. If either of 
" the parties is reported to have given expectation of marriage to any other individual, the 
« proceedings are stopped till the matter he satisfactorily explained. But if they are, both 
" of them, reported to be dear in this respect, they are at liberty to proceed, and one or 
" more persons of respectability of each sex, are deputed to see that the marriage be con* 
" ducted in an orderly manner." Clarkson's Portraiture af Quakerism 

• Constitution of the Associate Reformed Synod, Appendix iii. 
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It may now be proper to consider some objections that have \jeeii 
offered against the publication of marriages. 

Objection 1. There are cases in which it is impracticable to ob~ 
serve the usual mode of publication three several Sabbaths before 
the marriage. Sometimes the banns, as they are called, are pro- 
claimed only one or two Sabbaths ; and sometimes a minister or ma- 
gistrate is called to celebrate a marriage in such circumstances as 
admit of no delay. 

Ans. Hardly any rules of order are without exceptions ; which , 
however, do not take away the use of such rules. When publication 
before marriage has been enjoined either by church or state, the ex- 
ception of extraordinary cases, sucV as, that of a soldier or sailor 
being suddenly called to leave the place, where the marriage is pro- 
posed to be celebrated, is always understood. They ought to be 
considered as observers of this rule, whfe give proper evidence, that 
they sincerely endeavour to observe it, as>w as the circumstances of 
cases admit. \ 

Object. 2. This rule has not such scriptural evidence as would war- 
rant any church to make it a term of communion. 

Ans. The terms of communion, according to our declaration and 
testimony, are a proper knowledge of the truth, a faithful profession 
of it, with a conversation and practice becoming the gospel. But it 
is not consistent with such a profession and practice, for a person to 
refuse to observe the rules of good order in the society to which he 
belongs; or to disregard such rules as trivial ; while he cannot shew, 
that they are unlawful or unnecessary, or disagreeable to the general 
rules of the word of God. The previous publication of marriages has 
been shewn to be scriptural, by the same sort of reasoning and infer- 
ence from the precepts and examples of scripture, as that which we 
use in proving the warrantableness of various forms belonging to the 
order of our churches; such as the distribution of tokens of admission 
to the Lord's table, employing ruling elders to carry the elements used 
in the Lord's supper to communicants, the serving of edicts at the or- 
dination of ministers and elders. 

Object 3. The profanation of the Sabbath is occasioned by the 
custom of publishing the purpose of marriage on that day. 

Ans. The principle, now contended for, (which is, that marriage 
ought to be public, not private,) does not require the publication to be 
on the Lord's day. If an opportunity occurs of publishing a marriage 
on another day, it should not be neglected. But if there is no oppor- 
tunity of publishing it on another day, that which is afforded by the 
public assemblies on the Sabbath, ought to be embraced. Not that it 
is an ordinance of the Sabbath, or formally an exercise of religious 
worship : but because, though it belongs to our secular concerns, yet 
it is one of those works of necessity and mercy, which must sometimes 
be done on the Sabbath ; or be neglected. For in order that marriage 
may be regular, it is necessary, that it be public, and not private. Nor 
would the publication of a proposed marriage on the Lord's day have 
any such tendency, as has been alleged, to divert the minds of chris- 
tians from the proper exercises of that day, if the following considera- 
tions were duly attended to : 
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1. That marriage is of peculiarly serious consideration as an ordi- 
nance of God ; the institution of which is expressly recorded in Gen. 
ii. 1 8. It is a contract, as the judicious Mr. Calderwood* observes, 
partly divine, partly political. Hence, he considers the cognizance of 
it as belonging to the church no less than to the state. 

2. That the church of Christ has a peculiar interest in the right use 
of marriage, and in preventing the abuses of it. Marriage, in the right 
use of it, is a means of propagating a godly seed, Mai. ii. 15. The 
abuse of it is a principal cause of defection in the church. It was one 
principal cause of that prevailing wickedness which brought the flood 
upon the old world, Gen. vi. 2, 3. The publication of marriage is one 
of the means of preventing such abuse. 

3. That it is one of the ends or uses of the publication of the pur- 
pose of marriage, that. the parties, in taking so important a step, in 
which both their temporal and spiritual wellSre is so much concerned, 
may have the benefit of the*sympathy and prayers of their christian 
brethren. These considerations, all taken together, distinguish the 
publication of the purpose of marriage from the notification of ordU 
nary contracts about secular affairs ; and shew that the former is not, 
like the latter, inconsistent with the sanctification of the Sabbath. 
Nor can it be inferred to be so from the levity of some, who are in the 
habit of laughing or smiling at the publication of a marriage : — In this 
case, it is not the publication of marriage, but the folly of trifling with 
a serious matter, that ought to be corrected. Wicked men may make 
a necessary duty a stumbling-block to themselves. But it does not 
follow, that the people of God ought to regard it in that light, or. to 
omit the practice of it. 

Object. 4. The publication of the purpose of marriage is unknown 
in many places, and people cannot be brought to understand the use 
of it. 

Ans. This plea cannot be insisted on with any colour of reason* 
where the publication of marriage is authorised by the law of the 
state; nor among people who are of the Presbyterian denomination, 
by whom the Confession and Directory of the Westminster Assembly, 
or of the General Assembly of the United States, have been received. 
Besides, it is the- business of both magistrates and ministers to inform 
the people of the rule according to which marriages ought to be cele- 
brated, and to warn them against whatever is irregular or of evil ten- 
dency in this matter. The more ignorant the people are, they have 
the more need of counsel ; and the less reason have ministers or ma- 
gistrates to excuse their negligence on.account of the caprice or incli- 
nation of such people. 

Object. 5. Licences, according to which the parties or their bail 
enter into a bond, Tendering them liable to pay a great sum of money, 
perhaps 1000 dollars, in case it shall be found that there is a pre- 
contract or any other relevant objection against the marriage, may 
well serve as a substitute for publication, and may answer the ends 
of it. 

Ans. One end, which* it cannot answer, is very obvious; it does 
not make the marriage public. But in ordinary cases, marriage, to be 
regular, ought, as we have seen, to be public. Whatever penalties 

* AJtape Damascening page 325. 
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ma j be incurred bj marrying with such.a licence as is now descriWd, 
it is of little avail, while a person who is determined to violate * pre- 
contract, or any other important obligation, is often ready to enter 
into a bond himself, or to prevail on some other person to give bail 
for the sum proposed, if he may thereby accomplish his end. Nor is 
the danger of the legal penalty in such a bond very great. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose, that many would offer relevant objections in order 
to prevent an unhappy marriage, who could never think of prosecuting 
the offender, or his bail, for a sum of money, while the principal evil, 
the marriage, which is likely to render the seduced party miserable 
for life, cannot be remedied. 

On this subject, it is proper to observe, that what is granted by a 
licence to the parties proposing marriage, is something which they 
either had, or had not, a right to without the licence. We have 
granted, that in some cases, persons ought to be married without hav- 
ing the purpose of marriage published the nsual time before. And 
then it is a matter of right: the reason of it does not lie in any licence 
or bond, but in the peculiar necessity and utility of departing, in such 
a case, from the common rule. But a licence to depart from that rule, 
without regard to necessity or utility, from mere favour, or for money, 
ought not to be granted nor accepted.* 

When the Papal authority was cast off by Henry the VIII, of Eng- 
land, a power was given by an act of parliament to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, of granting licences to marry without publication of the 
banns three several Sundays, according to the direction in the litur- 
gy. The prelates, in a canon dated in the year 1603, appointed such 
licences to be granted to none, but persons of quality, as they are 
called ; and added many precautions ; such as, that they should not 
be granted in cases in which the parties were within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity ; or where there was a pre-contract, or any other 
lawful bar; or where any of the parties had not obtained the express 
consent of their parents or guardians, if they had any. Besides, 
every marriage by such licences was to be solemnized publicly in the 
church or chapel of the parish in which one of the parties resided. 
Considering these precautions, the licences of these prelates seem 
to have been much less liable to abuse, than those described in the' 
objection. Yet, says Mr. Calderwood, notwithstanding the precau- 
tions of the canon in 1603, many abuses and enormities are occa- 
sioned by these licences: parents are bereaved of their children; 
contracts of marriage are eluded ; clandestine marriages take place, 

9 The licences here meant, are properly permissions to deviate from the general rale 
of the law concerning marriage. Thus, a marriage licence in England, is a permission to 
depart from the order of marriage prescribed in the liturgy of the church, which is there 
established by law. In Pennsylvania, a marriage licence is a permission to depart from 
the principal direction of the act of the assembly of that state, for preventing clandestine 
marriages. But licences must be considered in another light, where they belong so much 
to the common and legal order of marriage, that the law allows none to marry or he mar- 
ried without them. These two sorts of licences are very different. The former sort are 
granted in England and in Pennsylvania, on purpose that I he marriage may be private ; 
the latter sort, being granted with no such design, rather tend to make marriages public. 
The former altogether precludes the publication of the marriages so licenced, according 
to the order of any religious society to which the parties belong : the latter does not 
at all interfere with the mode of publication, which has been adopted by any religious 
apoiety. 
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wkhout the knowledge of the pastor or church, to which the parties 
belong.* 

Object. 6. They ought not to be called clandestine marriages, 
which are authorised by law. 

Ans. The objector seems to confound the epithets clandestine and 
illegal. If an action be authorized by the law of any state, it will 
not be illegal, 4r it will not subject a person to any penalty in" that 
state. But it does not follow that such an action is not clandestine; 
that is, private, when it ought to be public. A state may be said to 
permit clandestine marriages, when the law expressly appoints the 
previous publication of marriages under a penalty ; and yet, in parti- 
cular cases, in which there is no peculiar reason of necessity or utility, 
grants licences to marry privately. Mr. Stewart, of Pardovan, tells 
us, that persons may be married clandestinely two ways: One is, when 
banns are not proclaimed ; the other is, when the marriage, is cele- 
brated by one not ordained and admitted by thje church, nor authorized 
by the state. The phrase is used in much the same sense, according 
to Blackstone, in the laws of England. 

- Object. 7. The publication ot marriage is a civil affair, which con- 
cerns the commonwealth. But according to our confession of faith, 
synods and councils are to handle and conclude nothing but that which 
is ecclesiastical ; and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs, which 
concern the commonwealth. 

Ans. It is true, that they are not to do the peculiar business of the 
state ; they are not to determine what form' of civil government should 
be adopted in any particular country ; what penalties should be in- 
curred by the breach of the civil law ; or by what ways and means 
money should be raised for the support of civil government; or what 
particular forms of procedure should be used in civil courts. Such 
affairs are so peculiar to the state, that diurch courts ought not to 
intermeddle with them, unless, as our confession says, by-way of 
humble petition, in cases extraordinary, or by way of advice, for satis- 
faction of conscience, if they be thereunto required by the civil ma- 
fistrate. It is evident, however, that the Westminster Assembly 
id not view the publication of marriage as belonging to this class: 
but rather as among these things that .are cognizable by both civil 
and ecclesiastical courts ; such as, the manner of taking an oath, by 
kissing the book of the gospels; the unlawfulness of marriage be- 
tween parties within certain degrees of kindred; or of divorces in 
any other cases than that of adultery, perjury, stealing, and many 
other immoralities. These evils, however, are cognizable by the 
civil courts and by the church courts in different points of view. 
In the former, persons accused of such evils, are considered as mem- 
bers of civil society ; in the latter, as professing christians. These 
evils are condemned in civil courts as injurious to the common- 
wealth, and as breaches of hunfan. laws: but in the church courts, 
as giving scandal and offence to the church, and as breaches of the 
Divine law. 

The sentences of civil courts are enforced by the sword or external! 
force; those of church courts by spiritual "censures only. Thus, 

* Altare ttamascenom, pages 64, 65. 

57 
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in various respects, the wilful and causeless neglect of the priAica- 
tion of marriage may be a ground of civil punishment in the state ; 
and at the tfarae time, of spiritual censure in the church, ft is fat- 
ther to be observed, that the spiritual kingdom of Christ is distinct 
from, and independent on the civil state : and therefore, the same 
action may be agreeable to the laws of the state, and yet censurable 
as a scandal in the church. Hence, it is no reason why persons 
should not be censured in the church for such a neglect of the publi- 
cation of a marriage as is now described, that it is not condemned by 
the laws of .the particular state where they reside. • Sessions or pres- 
byteries are courts of another kingdom, quite distinct from the civil 
state ; these spiritual courts have laws and regulations of their own, 
according to wnich they are to judge of the conduct of their members; 
and to censure whatever is found contrary to these laws and regula- 
tions ; however agreeable it may be to the laws of this or the other 
civil state. In doing so, church courts cannot be justly said to inter- 
meddle with matters that are without their sphere; for nothing belongs 
more properly to their business, than to censure whatever they find in 
the conduct of their members contrary to the word of God, or unbe- 
coming the christian. 

JW 6. On the style or manner of expression which ought to be used 

in preaching the gospel. 

Edinburgh, August 2$, 1761. 

The associate synod calling for the report of their committee of 
overtures, the following overture was given in and read, viz. " That 
" the synod would consider of some proper method of cautioning those 
" under their inspection who may be pointing towards public work in 
" the church against an affected pedantry of style and pronunciation, 
" and politeness of expression, in delivering the truths of the gospel, 
" as being an using of the enticing words of man's wisdom, and in- 
" consistent with that gravity, which the weight of the matter of the 
" gospel requires; and as proceeding from an affectation to accommo- 
" date the gospel in point of style, which, if not prevented, may at 
" length issue in attempts to accommodate it also in point of matter 
« to the corrupted taste of a carnal generation : and that they would 
" recommend it to all the ministers of the synod, to shew a suitable 
" pattern in this matter; endeavouring in their public ministrations, 
" by the manifestation of the truth in plainness and gravity, to recom- 
" mend themselves to every man's conscience in the sight of God : 
" and that at the same time the synod give caution against all such 
" meanness and impropriety of language, as have a tendency to bring 
" discredit upon the gospel ; as also against using technical, philoso- 
" phical and learned terms, that are! not commonly understood." 

The above being again read, and reasoned upon ; the synod agreed, 
without a vote, in appointing, recommending and cautioning accord- 
ingly. And further they recommended to the several presbyteries to 
have an extract of this act ingrossed in their respective books ; and to 
be careful to conform thereto, in the licensing of young men. 
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No. 7. Of the^ chuwh's endeavouring to go on toward perfection? 

Perfection is an object which the church ought constantly {o haye 
in view* Leaving, sajs the apostle Paul, the principles of the oracles 
of God, let us go on w/do perfection. The church as well as every 
believpr ought to imitate the e^apple of that apostle which he sets be- 
fore us in these words ; Not as though I had already attained ; or were 
already perfect : but this one thing I do : forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high galling of God in Christ Je- 
sus. The propensity to Know or attain something new, is, in itself, a 
necessary principle of our nature as reasonable creatures, and direct- 
ed by the word and Spirit of God, produces excellent effect; but in 
our nature, as deprived and destitute of that direction, it degenerates 
into a capricious fondness for novelty, or into ttoe affectation, ascribed 
to*the Athenians, of tellinff and hearing some »iew thing, without re- 
gard to its real value or usefulness. The prevalence of this evil in the 
christian is both a sign and a cartse of spiritual declension ; as he there- 
by loses the relish he once had for many of the truth? and ordinances 
of Christ; and it is a great source of error and corruption in the visi- 
ble church. But thftevil may be distinguished from the scriptural en- 
deavours of the church of Christ to make progress in the knowledge 
and profession of the truth in the following respects : 

First, by the church's care to receive all her pew information with 
regard to truth or duty, upon, no less authority than that of God, 
speaking to us in the holy scriptures. Real advances in reforma- 
tion, either in the ease of a particular christian, or in that of the 
church, are the fruit of diligence in searching the scriptures. See 
an example to this purpose in Nehem. xiii. 1, and 3. Every proposal 
of a new step in reformation, should be evidently supported either 
by the express words, or by the necessary consequence of what is 
written. 

Secondly, by her sincere endeavours to hold fast the measure of 
conformity to the word of God, which she has attained ; according to 
the charge that our Lord gives the church in Philadelphia, Revel, iii. 
10; and the apostle's direction in Philip, iii. 16. It may be justly 
denied, that there are any real scriptural attainments of christians, 
either in their individual or in their united capacity, that have a native 
tendency to render them less careful to retain any particular ac- 
knowledged point of Divine truth, or less attentive to any particular 
acknowledged duty, than they were before. To neglect to insert in 
our testimony particular articles of faith or practice, which had been 
inserted in it in opposition to errors whieh are still avowed and acted 
on, under the pretence, that we still retain in our testimony the gene- 
ral principles of truth and duty, is going backward, instead of going 
forward unto perfection. It is to decline an open unequivocal con- 
fession of some part of Christ's name ; while that evil is greatly ag- 
gravated by our former confession of it. 

Thirdly, by the tendency of new attainments, to promote a due re- 
gard to the examples of the church's former attainments. These ex- 
amples are instructive, as they serve to illustrate those parts of the 
Divine rule to which they are conformable. Hence, that direction in 
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Soag i. 8. The several parts of truth and duty, exhibited in {he 
scripture, are so uniform and consistent, that they recommend one 
another : they are so much of a piece, that they are called one way : 
and, with regard to the examples of those who have gone before us, 
they are called the old way, Jerem. vi. 16. Our new advances in re- 
formation should be so much of a piece with the examples of the 
Lord's people in former times, as to be, on the matter, nothing else 
but our walking forward in the same old way. 

That the associate presbytery first, and the associate synod after- 
ward, have not altogether tailed in their endeavours to aim at farther 
attainments in reformation, cannot well be denied, by such as are 
duly acquainted with their Judicial Testimony ; their act concerning 
the doctrine of grace ; the declaration of their principles concerning 
civil government; their act concerning the renewing of the national 
covenant of Scotland, and of the Solemn League of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland ; their decisions concerning the religious clause of 
some burgess oaths, and concerning the mason oath; their act con- 
cerning particular redemption ; their testimony against lord Karnes 9 
scheme of liberty in the censure of Mr. Pirie, who had attempted to 
propagate that scheme among their young men who studied under him 
with a view to the ministry. w 



No. 8. Of the cause of God. 

All the truths, ordinances and offices, which the Lord hath made 
known to his church, are to be considered as belonging, to his cause. 

There is much opposition made to the cause of God by different 
bodies of christians, who profess to be cleaving to it. For if these 
truths, ordinances of worship, and form of government, which God 
hath revealed and enjoined by his authority, tend to promote his glory, 
in the conversion, edification and complete salvation of souls ; then, 
every deviation from these, must have some opposite tendency. 

One of the methods by which God pleads his cause, in a time of 
general apostacy from it, is that of disposing and enabling a number 
of persons to hold it fast. They are as prone to wander From God's 
way as other men. God is not indebted to the friends of his cause : 
thejr owe whatever faithfulness in adhering to his cause they attain, 
to his free grace. They are not to be viewed as a set of men, united 
in a party, for some notions of their own, or for their own cause, in 
opposition to other parties. But, if the religious principles they pro- 
fess and abide by, are warranted by Divine authority, then they are 
witnesses for God ; and God*is, by their means, holding forth his cause 
to men, and calling them to embrace it. 

A Sermon, by Robert Chalmers, on Psalm Wxhr. 22. Pages 13, 29, 30. 
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No. 9. Of the duty of adhering faithfully to a testimony against the 
errors and corruptions of the present tiines ; an extract from the 
application of a discourse delivered before the associate synod in 

. Scotland, in the year \77b, by the Rev. Archibald Bruce, professor 
of Divinity in Whitburn. 

In the first place, It is the duty of all, Whether ministers or private 
christians, to be fully persuaded tn their own minds, that, what they 
appear for is the cauge of God 5 or, in other words, that it is warranted 
in nis word, and conducive to his glory and interests in the world : a 
persuasion, which iS necessary, not only with regard to the general 
articles which they hold in common with others, but also with regard 
to those particulars, wherein they are distinguished from them ; and 
on account of which they maintain a separate communion. Without 
this persuasion on scriptural grounds, their separation from the national 
churches or other denominations of christians, cannot be effectually 
justified. Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin. It is a great absurdity 
and iniquity to patronize or promote any separate cause, in opposition 
to fellow-protestants, which, we are not maturely convinced in our 
consciences, is the LORD'S cause. Without such a conviction, we 
could not consider what we do or suffer for that cause, as done or suf- 
fered for his name's sake ; nor could we consistently seek or expect his 
blessing and countenance in such a course. 

Secondly, It is necessary, in the present times, to be remembered, 
that every part of the cause of God and truth, is not only to be acknow- 
ledged, but contended for. • The formal ground on which the doctrines 
and injunctions of the REDEEMER are to be received and contended 
for, is their being revealed or enjoined by the Divine Lawgiver of the 
church ; and the formal reason, for which errors and corruptions must 
be testified against and purged out, is their contrariety to his will and 
authority. As that authority is the highest, and as it is the same in 
al} his doctrines and injunctions, it must be an offence of the most 
dangerous nature to pretend to set aside that authority, or to violate 
it in the least as well as in the greatest. According to the loose 
casuistry of many teachers and professors, no truth is to be held and 
contended for, simply as truth, but only as a great and saving truth j 
nor any error condemned as an error, but because it is a great and 
damnable one : corruption is not to be contended against, as contrary 
to the word of GOD and the edification of Christ's body in its progress 
to perfection, but merely as inconsistent with a gracious state, and the 
possibility of being saved ; — no matter what become of the glory of God> 
the honour and authority of the laws of CHRIST, the public good and 
purity of the church : these are small matters ; but man's chief and 
highest end is to save his soul, and the ultimate scope of his religion is 
himself. Abominable pernicious doctrine, contrary to the answer of 
the first question in our Catechism, and to one of the first principles of 
all religion ! And what scheme can be more narrow and selfish than 
this, with all its pretensions to uncommon charity and liberality. 

The latitudinarian scheme, which prevails so much in the Protestanj 
churches, whatever may be the views of its promoters^ is plainly at war 
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with the principled aud interests of the reformation; and, if carr&d to 
all its extent, must tend to weaken and subvert Christianity itself. 

" Christ's small things," said Mr. Livingston, u are great things. 
" It might be proved to you, that there never was a controversy since 
« the beginning of the world, even touching the most momentous truths, 
« that was not accounted a small thing, while it was an occasion of 
« trial." 

In the third place, Faithful witnesses for God must pay a special 
attention and regard to what may be denominated, by way of distinc- 
tion, the present truth, and exert themselves for maintaining those 
parts of his cause and testimony which are more^mmediately contro- 
verted, and chiefly opposed. We read of the present truth which 
christians are both to know and be established in, % Pet. i.12; and 
the word of CHBIST'S patience, which some are commended for 
having kept, Revel, ii. 10. Whatever strikes against present error or 
sin ; whatever is most attacked and opposed by force or fraud ; tViat 
which professors are under the greatest temptation to lose or relin- 
quish $ that, for the maintaining of which, they are exposed to the 
greatest hardships and suffering, and to a peculiar trial of their faith 
and patience, may be so called. So that what has been formerly the 
present truth, and the word of Christ's patience, may cease to be so ; 
and what has not hitherto been, or at present is not, may become such 
hereafter. There is no article, whether relating to the appointed faith, 
worship, government, discipline, or manners of the christian church, 
but may, in its turn, become thus eminently distinguished, Paul 
terms that, for which he was presently suffering imprisonment at Rome, 
the testimony of our Lord Jesus, 2 Tim. i. 8. John applies the same 
expression to the cause of his banishment to the isle of Fatmos, and 
afterwards to the particular causes of contending and suffering under 
antichrist, Revel, i. 2, 9. %\i. 17. Hence it is easy to see, though 
many consider it as a paradox, that there may be multitudes of pro- 
fessors, and many real saints among thera too, when yet Christ's wit- 
nesses may be few, very few. Churches and professors therein may 
retain many great and precious articles of the christian profession ; 
and yet the testimony of Jesus, in this view of it, may be wanting 
among them. If a man were called to bear witness in a litigated cause, 
though he should speak truth in all other points, jet if he contradicted 
it in the single point in debate, or if he withheld his evidence, or could 
say nothing to the purpose relative to the present matter in auestion, 
his testimony would go for nothing. Thus, though persons snould be 
faithful in many things, and orthodox in a thousand articles; yet if 
they be not so in those which are presently contested, or take a wrong 
side, were it but in one point, on which, as on a hinge, the testimony 
for the time turns, they must hereby lose the honour of being faithful 
witnesses, or helpers of the cause or God, in the manner in which it is 
then stated, and in the precise points to which it is then in a manner 
reduced. What praise is it for a man to hold fast what none attempts 
to take from him? To testify where there is no strife j to contend 
where there is no antagonist or quarrel; or to carry on a vigorous 
*war in a time of profound peace, sounds very like a contradiction iji 
terms. 
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Fourthly, It is the duty of such as are contending for truth and 
'reformation, to take the Lord's own ways for promoting his service, 
such ways as he himself Appoints and approves. They must be atten- 
tive to walk in plain paths, because of observers. They are restricted 
to the use of such methods and means only as are warrantable and 
proper ; and the use of any other must tend rather to mar and disgrace, 
than advance the cause that is Divine ; which has no need either of 
the inventions or corruptions of men to be called in to its aid. His 
work is to be advanced by those means only, that are conformable to 
its nature. The goodness of the cause or of the intention will not 
■sanctify any unwarrantable mean. When David and his company 
tout the ark into a cart to bring it into its place, they intended to do it 
honour; yet the manner in which it was done displeased the Lord: 
and when tTzzah, out of pious concern for the ark, put forth his hand 
iind touched it, when it shook by the stumbling of the oxen, the Lord 
smote him, and made a breach among the people ; because all this was 
seeking him out of the due order. Not by might nor by power, much 
less by dishonest wiles and stratagems, or wicked Machiavelian poli- 
tics, is the cause of true religion and righteousness to be maintained 
and propagated in the earth. All deceit, fraud, injustice, wrath, bit- 
terness, railing, evil surmising, detraction and evil -speakings, are to 
be laid aside, as utterly improper, having nothing to do in any cause 
that is the Lord's. Those, who have received the ministry, ought 
especially, in imitation of the holy apostles, to renounce the hidden 
things of dishonesty in all their proceedings, not walking in craftiness, 
not handling the word of God deceitfully ,• but, by manifestation of the 
truth, recommending themselves to every man's conscience in the sight 
of God. 

Fifthly, Zeal for the glory of God, and the interests of religion, 
becomes all who have espoused his cause. These are objects which 
deserve to be promoted with the utmost earnestness and fervency of 
spirit. The Redeemer hath expressed the highest disgust with those 
who are neither cold nor hot; and to such he says, Be zealous and 
repent. This duty stands opposed to that indolent and neutral frame 
of heart, which makes persons neglect, or coldly improve opportuni- 
ties of doing good, and disposes them passively and tamely to suffer 
the progress of evil. There are indeed frequent instances of a blind, 
partial, imprudent, and furious zeal, with which some have been 
affected but not well ; but this is no reason for condemning or explod- 
ing that which is enlightened, regulated, uniform, disinterested, and 
upright. The danger of a false and unscriptural zeal should teach us 
to take heed what manner of spirit we are of, and to be well informed 
and assured of the cause in which we engage : but when these are duly 
attended to, what can be more reasonable, more conducive to public- 
good, more becoming the christian profession, more conformably to 
scriptural examples, more Christ-like and God -like* than to be exceed- 
ingly jealous for the LORD GOD OF HOSTS, and keen in opposi- 
tion to those evils which dishonour his name, and injure his interests 
and people ? Shall this be reckoned bigotry, rage, or enthusiasm v 
Let the Gallios of the world, .the graceless and disaffected, call it so, 
if they please; but the friends of religion, instead of being ashamed, 
have cause to glory in such a temper and spirit ; and may say, as the 
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king of Israel, when upbraided for rejoicing publieljr before tta ark, 
I will be yet more vile than this. What? shall men be eager a\x»»t 
their own little temporal affairs, and so cool and negligent about the 
great things of God ? Do they well to be angry, and angry sometimes 
even. unto death, when they meet with personal injuries and affronts? 
and have they no resentment nor grief to spare, when the MOST 
HIGH is insulted, and the steps of his ANOINTED reproached? 
Shall the LORD'S enemies be all diligence and activity, and his 
helpers remiss and slack ? Shall some venture to break down and 
undo the carved work of Zion with axes and hammers, wh\\e the pro- 
fessed friends of that work will scarce move a linger, or lift up a tool 
for repairing the sanctuary ? Or while the former roar and rage like 
bears, shall the latter only tremble and mourn sore like doves ? 

Sixthly, It is necessary for such as come forth on the Lord's side 
against the mighty to Have an undaunted christian resolution, and a 
holy, not presumptuous, boldness. They who engage in warlike en- 
terprises, must not shrink from difficulties, nor tremble at dangers. 
The faithful witnesses of Jesus engage in a most arduous and perilous 
conflict. They must resolve to run all hazards in adhering to the 
cause of their LORD ; they must be willing, as good soldiers of JESUS 
CHRIST, to endure hardship, to suffer the loss of all things; not 
fainting under their daily cross, nor scrupling even resistance unto 
blood, striving against sin; being ready, not only to be bound, but to 
die, for the name of the Lord Jesus ; hot counting even life dear, that 
they may finish their course with joy. If they have an impudent and 
hardened generation of men to deal with, inflexibly defending their 
heinous errors and backslidings, and obstinately resisting the truth ; 
they must not be afraid of their faces, but make their foreheads hard 
against their foreheads ; standing as an iron pillar and a brazen wall 
against them; opposing their groundless presumption with well found- 
ed confidence ; their ferocity with true christian courage, tempered 
with meekness ; their obstinacy in evil with a wise and enlightened 
zeal and an unshaken adherence to a good cause ; their insolent threat- 
ening with a holy and silent contempt ; and their carnal boasting with 
the heroic triumphs of faith. 

Seventhly, Fidelity, constancy, and persevering patience are requir- 
ed of such as have appeared on the Lord's side in an evil time. Many 
give striking evidences of cold indifference to the cause of God and 
truth, for which they once contended with much ardour. There are 
few, very few, whose last works are found to exceed their first. But 
he who endureth to the end shall be saved. Our LORD has therefore 
repeated that charge to each of the churches, Be thou faithful unto 
death; and nothing is more frequently enjoined in scripture, than to 
standfast and holdfast. Those, who have opened their mouth to the 
Lord, cannot, must not go back. They who enlist under his banner 
must never desire a discharge in that war. The term of their engage- 
ment is till death. Though those who seem to be. pillars should reel 
and shake ; though stars of the first magnitude should fall ; though 
standard-bearers should faint; though ministers or saints of the great- 
est usefulness and eminence should drop one after another ; though 
ever so many draw back, they must not reckon themselves at liberty 
to do so. No occurrences in providence ; no examples ; no prevailing 
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ftbfrtf df tehtptefion $ ho degree of suffering, tan at any time excuse 

* *h*jneful defection from oi> indifference in his cause. 

Jit this is 6(Me upori ii$, said the faithful of bid, yet have tie not 

f+gdtittt thee, not have we dealt fa&ely in thy covenant. Our heart 
riot turned batik, neither have oiir steps declined from thy way, though 
fhouhdst tore btoketi us in the place of dragons, and covered us with 
iht shadow of death, Psal. iliv. 1 7, 1 8, 19, 22. 

Sttme have epeneiL theiir mouths, and subscribed with theit- hands to 
ftef LOflI>, In * manner the most express and solemn. They have 
catted heaten and earth to record, that " they shall not give up them- 

* selves to a detestable lildiflferency and neutrality in the cause of 
ft GOD* but denying themselves and their own things, they shall 
ft above all things seek the honour of God, and the good of his cause 
ft and peopled And has the GOD of* hosts heard these vows, and 
Will he rtot enquire after the performance or the breach of them ? 
Shall men break their covenant with God, and escape ? 

JSighthly, Such as have associated together to promote the cause of 
God, are strictly bound to maintain unity and harmony among them* 
selves, and to guard carefully against all unseemly contentions and 
pernicious divisions. Amidst all our regard and zeal, we must not 
Forget what is due to peace. The wisdom that is from above is peace- 
able as well as pure. The followers of Christ are enjoined, so far as 
in them lies, to live peaceably with all men ; and they are especially 
under the strictest obligations to cultivate peace among themselves. 
Behold how good, and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity. Animosities and divisions dishearten the friends even of a 
good cause, damping, if not extinguishing the fervour of public spirit. 
What advantages, what matter of triumph, have the contentions of the 
Lord's witnesses among themselves afforded to their adversaries! 
These contentions also furnish the neutral and indifferent with a 
plausible, though in itself indeed a very weak, plea for not appearing 
on the side of (what they cannot deny to be) the LORD'S cause, that 
its professed adherents are not agreed or at one among themselves. 
These contentions prove offensive and an occasion of stumbling to the 
weak. Many sigh and go backward ; while others are put to a pain- 
ful silence, and have their minds filled with discouraging reflections. 
For the divisions of Reuben there were great thoughts of heart. Not 
as if all strivings, or even separations, were unwarrantable or prejudi- 
cial to the LORD'S cause : In many cases, they may be necessary 
means for its maintenance ; nor as if any sinful compliances were ever 
allowable to prevent disturbances; or any bonds between men or 
christians so sacred, as not to yield to the superior force of truth and 
duty. But the unity of the Spirit ought to be kept in the bond of 
peace. Nothing is more contrary to the gospel, than implacable ani- 
mosities, personal quarrels and resentments, a schismatical spirit, and 
causeless divisions; such as too often abound even under the specious 
pretence of conscience and singular faithfulness. The apostle enjoins 
us to mark those who cause divisions, and avoid them. All who truly 
wish well to Jerusalem should ever earnestly pray for, and assiduous- 
ly promote peace within her walls \ and, in so doing, they seek her 
felicity. 

58 ' 
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Finally, It is especially the duty of such as are maintaining the 
distinguishing profession of a zealous adherence to the cause of trutfi 
and reformation, to adorn the doctrine of GOD their Saviour, and that 
holy profession by a suitable life and conversation. No system of 
truth however pure, no belief hewetref orthodox, no pretensions to 
zeal and public spirit, can ever compensate for the want of the fruits 
of holiness, so glorifying to God, and so profitable to men. A man'* 
faith mtftt be shewn and Justified by his works, and by works must 
faith be made perfect There is no method so effectual to wshfy a 
good profession before the world, as that of a good life. Mankmd are 
ever readier to form their opinion of any profession by the lwes and 
actions of those who adhere to it, than by examining the truth or fals?^ 
hood of its principles. It is indeed naturally and reasonably expect- 
ed that they who profess more than others, should also do more than 
others. This being the case, professors should be more on their guard, 
and should endeavour, by well doing, tojput to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men. True Fatriotim, page* 151—180. 
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it is directed to be from the fort. 

Page. Lin*. 

4 2 for these read which. 

9 10 from the foot— after that r. act. 
14 32 for visibly r. visible. 

19.38 for Episcopusr.3 i 

42 9 for Jueue r. Jems. 

60 4 from the foot— for the period at affair put a comma. 
— - In the next line—for more r. longer* 
69 12 before any r. in. 

-—31 for scriptural r. spiritual. 

74 33 for o/*Ae trutA r./or tfce Irsitfc. 

79 14 for tomb r. tending. 

89 1 1 for JErius r. dertus. 
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£35 8 for retrogade r. retrograde, 
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£78 8 from th* foot— before Me essence r. of. 

£98 9 from the foot— after Imihdnuel put a semicolon. 

502 18 for ttfiit«cf in r. united to. 

— 21 before" $r*a»pttt At* 
— - 8 from the foot— after agrf insert ihaU 
828 8 from the foot— for ttymeims r. Hymeneus. 
S43 9 in the note— for from r. 6y. 

S46 5 for o* JntigAt r. is fought. 

869 at the end of the last lirte put a ftowf •( wU«rro$MtOB. 

370 1 forufr.mayte. 

371 6 for sfburwess ofttite r. of some burgess d*tk§. 
394 29 for paechd r. jmefcolt 

— 31 ftefwt!rr>fore. 

416 8 from the foot— for wwwtoo** r* wts«fto*fc 

425 15 for woutd the inh**4tants r. sftou&J tfe totalfe 

ante* 
428 5 from the foot— for imminent t< eminent. 
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